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By U (ty of Pnfacc 


A Nation is the product of its history — a living organism 
for evoking and transmitting virtues without which no 
community can endure. “A nation which forgets its past 
has no future”. 


MU ARllIl K BRYANT 


O N’I'^R EIGH I'Y years have rolled by, since tlie Indian National Congress 
was founded, against a background of the darkest hours preceding the, 
dawn, by a galaxy of prophets, priests and pioneers, whose illustrious 
names that once rexerberated across our skies have gradiiall\- become faint 
echoes, amidst the detonations ol" the convulsive decades. Not mauv of the 
present generation know an\ thing of Hume ami W'edderbiiru, of W’.C. Bonnerjee 
and Dadabhai Naoroji, of Budrudin 'I'xabji and ,\nandach;irlu, of Phero/eshah 
Mehta ;md D.K. Wacha, of Snrendran.ith Banerj('a aiul Ananda iNfoban Bose, 
of (iokhale ;md Malavia, and of the rest of the early stalwiuls “whose disttmt 
footst('|>s echo through the corridors of riiiK'”. And even less is known of the 
forces, personal and imperson.d, that account('d for the adxcnt of the cotmirv's 
larg('st n.itional organisittiou. 

If for nothing else, for re\i\iug tin' memories ol' tin' patriarchs and tin' 
path-linders, sonn'thing needs to be doin' by a grateful posK'iitx, for tin' good 
of the j)rcseut .is well as th(' ('oining gein'rations. Indeed, ;is j.I,. (birvin saxs, 
“that xxe max keep our hold upon tin' meaning ol" life and preserx e a conviction 
of hum.m destinx, there is nothing more x ital than that w (' reun'mbi'r our 
dead." 

.Such a iiobh' scntinnnt .ip.ut, the mere dictates of national recoxerx, 
demand a <l('('per study of the Cougi'iss. For, then' is no denying the fact 
tiuit the Clongri'ss, starting as the unollieial Parliann'iit of Indi.i, si'curely hangs 
on the peg of liistorx ;dl current controversies not x\ ithstanding as the most 
poxvi rful instrument of, anrl the most decisive' factor in, our national evolution. 
Nor can it be denied that on its late xvill (h'pi'ud not mi'i'ely th(' future of ou(' 
political party which has since Iiideixndence givi'u India tlu' stablest ofCoveru- 
ments on the contemporary plane, but also, x\ hat is more vital, that of the very 
future of Democrticy in tin' laist. It is Ix'eause of this historietti compulsion, 
arising out of ;in understanding of contemporary trends ;iud force's, that I fe-lt 
like xxorking on C(>iign"i\ (Cyclopaedia, in a setting of my own comeptiou. 

This is no historical narnitivc. Indeed, it is not me'iuit to be. history, 
such as the one done by Dr. B. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, aceording to an tipproyed 
pattern. This is essentially mctint to supplement Dr. Pattabhi’s proeiigious 
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clFort. For instance, wliih' the reader of History of the Congress knows who 
presided o\ er w hal session, lie knows little else of the dilferent Presidents w ho 
were mostly mighty men. I'his Cyclopaedia adequately fills the gap. Not only 
ar(‘ pen-portraits of Congress Presidents given in these pag(\s but also obiter 
dicta from their addresses as well as the speeches of ihrir more prominent 
colleagues, ^vhile ha' purposes of documentation arc also given all the rc‘sohi- 
tions, from session to sessitm. Also, Congress Cyclopaedia is Irc'c from the taint 
of propaganda objectivity is its keynote. 

d hes(‘ pages are .strewn with many bits ol interesting Infonmit Ion, not 
eaisib, if at all, culled from the oflicial histoty. Of the (airly Clongrcss, for 
instance, how many are aware' 

1. that a futiae British J^fime Minister Ramsay Mae])ojiald - narroirly 
missed presiding over the Calcutta Congress of I!) 11 ou'ing to the demise 
({f his icife; 

2. that in 1909, the Pfcsident-eleet, Rheiozeshah Mehta, suddenly changed his 
mind because of Lady Mehta\s warning that if he went to Lahore^ Surat 
might be repeated and that she succeeded in sca)ing aivay the Caesar of the 
Congress where Calphumia failed on the Ides of March; 

a. that in 1907 a Mahratta shoe became the symbol of the chaos in nliich 
the Surat session seemed to dissolve; 

"1. that in 1900 ivhcn the venerable Dadabhai \aoroji presided over the 
Congress for the third tifne and used the histot ie expression \Swaraj\ Jinnah 
icas his Private Secretary; 

j. that in 1900 when Cokhalc as( ended the Congiess gaeldi; he icas under 

10 ; 

(). that in 1900 there ivas a flutter in the pioverbial tanks of 'ruscanr, as Lai 
Mohan Chose tose to deliver his "fthillipic^ against Cut ion; 

7. that in IS9S, there u'as hardly an eye in the packed pandal of the Congtess 
that icas not icet ichcn Ananda Alohan Bose u'ound up his address udth a 
magnipcent pet oration on God and the A fotherland; 

8. that in JS9A, as Ptesident of the Poona Congress^ Surendranath Banetjea 
reeled off his ichole address {except for the statistics) from ttiemoty; 

D. that at the Congress of ISSO^ the number of delegates attending the session 
icas also JSS9; and 

10. that when the Congtess fist met at Bombaj\ it did not cost the countiy even 
Rs, llfOOf! 

No reade r of the'se' Xhjlume s should miss 'Features’ or ‘Obiter Dicta’. 

In the present \^olume, not only are memories revived of the giants of old 
but arc also heard echoes of their stirring orations which had so much swayed 



the nation, \\ i(h love of country and lo\'e of hinn.initx, and iinl^iied ^t \\ itli cUi 
evangelical zeal and an apostolic fervour, unkno^\n to the present generation. 

If the First Xolunie covers 77/r Pre-(iandhi Eia, the Second \'oluine will 
deal with C'ongrcss history irom the da\s of (hiiidhiji's s\\ a\ till now. 

+ F -h -f 

It was towards ih(' (Mid of ItltJ-I that the ide<i ol‘\\orking on 
Cyclopaedia first occurred to me as a \’ear lat(M\ the C.l(^ngrcss was to ('oinj^letc 
('iglity years. The ('ongress was then still holding a j^isilion of unchall(Myg('d 
suj^rcmacy in the wc.irld (^f Indian politics, though its prestige was not as high 
as it ^vas before the Clongrcss PrcsidcMicy (eased to he* a immIK (.’0\M‘t('d pcxsiticMi. 
Apart from the conviction that the imag<‘ of the Clongress could be projeclc'd in 
a setting larger than in that of' a puia^K historical narrati\e, liy bringing into 
brighkM' foc us the pcM'sonalities caf ( longress PiM'sidents as w ell as the j^ronouncc'- 
inents of Caangress s])okesmen, I felt p<irti( ularly stirnal l)y tin' inciMMising 
in<ide([uae\ , at all hva'ls, of those who lia\’e been in post-l nd(‘p(Midenc(' (mm swc'll- 
ing the CiOngiMvss ranks. If ClongressmcMi on(M‘ mad(‘ history, tlu'ir succt'ssors ol 
today seemed tea be satisfied Avith, <‘ven pre-occupied in, making ha\. They 
liavc not onl\ hast the (aid crusading zeal but hav(‘ also bc conu' insi nsiti\'(‘ in {\\r 
obligations of a rich legacy. Jsven after the shatt(M'ing expericMuM' tluw had in 
th(' hist General Election, they seem to be, lk)urbon-like, im ajiabh' of hMiMiing 
the Ic'ssons of history. 

'IIk' average C!ongressm<ui fills au\ student ol history with soiiKMliing 
lik(' d("s] 3 air. fb' is far too ilhe(|ul})p('d for his opportunitie s. lie knows j^rec i- 
ous little of tlie Gongre^ss (‘xcept as a jaarty in power which can |30ssibly give' him 
a ticket and career. lie does mat kn(n\ his aiua'stors. H(‘ li.is neither pride' 
of the past nor hope of the future. "AVhy iret .ibout unborn lomorrow and eh'ad 
\M‘ster(hng ifto(l.i\ be'sweet ’—such is his attitude', if he' has a be'rth or is within 
rc'asonable distance ol cine —eaii the' 1 re'asury Be'uclies. 

In such an atmosphere, it is hardly surprising that \e)unger me n of (ah'ut 
and preamise, do not feel drawn to the (leangress. Pre'sent-(hiy (longre'ss h'aeh'rs do 
not seem to know that A.O. Ilume in founding the'. Gongress and Sure'iieira- 
iiath Banerjea in laying the foundations of public life, turned to the' yiung ine'u 
in the Uni\'crsities and made it their mission to lailly tlie'in. Poday tin' \'ision 
of Gongress leadership is confined to the market-|3lace and the' strc'e l-e en ner. 

This cannot go on for ever; it should m^t go on for long. If it is not to 
go down the ab\ss, the C'ongress needs to come down to solid earth from giddy 
heights, by shedding its excesses. It must, be'fore it is too late', entrust its des- 
tinle'S to those who arc eepial to the task and find in its ranks true servants of the' 
nation, not mere Tadpoles and Tapers ^vho provide grill to the party machine'. 
Vlic least that is expected of Gongressinen is an hom.st ellort towards liquida- 
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tioii Iroiii colossal ii^oorancr of ihrir own organisatioji, whic h was, foi' lonir yc'ars 
inainlv and at oiir tiinr c'vcai soh'Iy, rcsponsil)lc tor llu' intrllc-ctual awakrnini^ 
in tlic country at tlic political hwcl. How'cvcr, uo{ merely Congrc'ssmen l)ul all 
stiuh'uts ot' politieal literature' will derive knowlcxle^cy and should also dc'rivc^ 
s(^me comiorl, Irom i^oing through these pages and making ihemselvc's familiar 
with the stalwarts of an earlier caa, <ind thc'ir patriotic sentiments and passionate 
c'lcKiuence. If' CoJiorrsK CrJojuudia thus helps or facilitates a more' systematic 
studv of tlu' Cemgress which was the fountain-source' of politicad eidightcnnu'ut 
and the mainspring of ]:)atri(nic endeavour, 1 should feel amply Vcwvarded 
indc'ed. 

-f + + + 

Right frcun the dawn of 106a following my talk with tin' then Prime' 
Ministe'r, L\i. 13\n\ncRli — ('cyclopaedia has meant to me full-time' occu|)a- 

tion ; it has alse^ been (as it may we'll continue to he') singlc'-handed elfort. Pal 
Bahadurji felt fascinated l^y my idea of projecting the C;e)ngre‘ss on a arge'r 
canvas and in a more lucid setting and blessed 
my Rs. 30,000/- j)roj('ct for the' enriednnent of 
Clongre'ss lite'rature'. W ith no clear idea as how 
to linance the proje'et, T proee'cdcd with the' 
work in geiod faitln (Consul t<i tions with well- 
nu'aning friends le'd me' te) the [)oinl where' 

I thought I sheiuld in'ithe'r ge) te) pre)f('ssional 
publishers imr tak<' in any aeK'e'rtise'iin'nts for 
ins('rtion in a [}ubrK'atie)n e)f this kind. 

It as at such a stage that luckily I 
ha|)p('ne'd to call on Shri Me)RAR]i Drs\T and 
apprise him of my ('Hearts as well as of my idc'as. 

My talk with him revived m\ faith in human nature. Never had I meg one' 
\\lio coidel underst<ind things inen'c clc'arly, make uj^ his mind more readily, and 
also act at once. "The cheque for a sum of Ruju'es e^nn' thousand, that he 
gene'rously gave me*, for proceeding with my work set the doe:)r open : it showed 
me' a way e^ut of my diniculty. His lead convinced me* that donorew (lyclopacdia 
could well be sponsored on a representative basis, by individuals or institu¬ 
tions, donating a sum of Rupee:'s one' thousand or Ruj^ie'cs fix e hundre'd only, as 
the* case' may be'. Later, an gipproach was also made te> State (haverninents 
sinc e there covdd be nej objection to re'ceiving, from any quarter, 'aid without 
strings'. I am here'with releasing the list of sponsors whose names it is thus my 
privilege* to associate w ith this publication. 

d\argets are, however modestly set, not always reached. Some marginal 
setbacks and irritations are perhaps common experience, in efforts of this kind. 
It is, however, my hope that when once the First X'olume is released, amidst 
conditions heawever hard, the Second wall become self-generating. 




To the State. Governments, institutions and the individuals on th(‘ roll 
of the Sponsors, I ofler m\ grateful thanks for their generous lielp and also for the 
honour done to me in letting me assoeiale their names with this publication. 
'To th(‘ ' rimes of India’ Press (National Printiiig WOiks) wliieh has doiu* the 
printing and to in\’ friend, Afr. D.D. Sharma, who has helped nu' on the produc¬ 
tion sld(% I also c^w a word o('ap]:)reciation. I am parileularU beholden to in\ 
young gifted friend, Mr. N.K. Ranganath, who has done tin* illustrations ol 
Ram Mohun Ro\, A.O. Hume and tin* C-ongress Presidents (iguring in this 
\ ()lnnn‘. It is in\ dut\ to c'xpress my obligaticm to tin* and its smart 

and helpful librarian. Air. /aidi, Ich* gi\ing me easy aeerss to the awdlabh* 
oflic'ial r(*eords of tin* Gongr(*ss. 

In nnu'e propitious conditions tlnm uiuh*!' which I ha\(‘ had to Ial)our 
for o\’(‘r two \ ears and at nu’ ag(*, 1 could ha\a* inach* a better job ot this. Ne\a‘i - 
theh‘ss I must take* full r(‘sponsibility lor such limitations as ha\'e possibh 
weakened m\ (‘Ifort. All that I ask for is tin* inclulg(an*e of the pul)li(\ It is 
my ard<*nt ho])e that will be warmK r(‘('(‘i\ed as an (‘Iforl 

worth making, il' not (‘nduring. 

K. 1 s\v \ K V Dl l r 
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Heralds of the Dawn 

And lip from India slanccs 
llie silur sail of dawn. 

A.l. IIOLSMAN 


P Rr-CONGKrSS INDIA lay long mulct a 
pall of gloom, ll was not till the lirst 
1 cprcsciitatiN c Ir.d'an, as dcc)si\cly pr()plut:c as 
unmistakably poitcntinis, ;ippcarcd alu>\c the 
h(U i/<MU that Ihc.'c were an\ \uihlc >!!ms of a new 
I’liioiial coiuciousncss m the counMv. finder Ins 
auspice'' ciulcel the ace <'‘1 cccpue^cencet under 
his siudl began the age (d' iiKimry. W illi hbei.ition 
lioin ail old ti'ammels religious, sv>ciaL ptditicctl 
end intellectual lacditatim^ tlie pioce^s of 
iect>vei\' tiom then dead wendits, the earliest 
lecinient" ol 1 ngh>h education became mcreaMn;_ly 
icsti\c and aiticuLite. Britain’s own giadual 
tiansilioii towards Dcim'crac). as cliawiCleristic 
of the new age, was not without its ine\ itable reger- 
cussions in India, wheie life began to cliange m 
nvaiiutr. e i espouse to the time-spiiit. Hc’a ;en 
the deatii (d' Rem '‘'bdnin Rew m th.e leot pait 
ol IS V, and tlie be (ii of the (duigiess at the end (d 
IkSS ii \\ 1 , essentially a. stoiy ofan ewe.keiu'd mind, 
‘h' I' enlargement slii\ing.'\ in harmoity with 
1 liu^ial ideas and id.Ccds, impeccably Nhetonam m 
then nis[uration and pionouncwdl'' (jladstonnm m 
tlieir content. 

* f r 

The lirst and foiemost ol the heialds ol the 
dawn was R\m Mom \ Roy who summed uiy m 
his hie the cwi^liition cd’an ej^ii eh, and sto<Hl apait 
and alsoxc m liis day, as “at once the luililmenl ot 
the past and the )^r()mise ol tiic lutuie . With 
hnn began our modem hiMo'g\. And it was to 
him Ih.U tlie countiv owed (he genesis ot the 
national awakening, from the pcciiiiarly dogma.lic 
onental slumber into which it had sunk, lolh'wmw 
the disintegration of the Mogluil bmpirc and the 
stampede of tlic tradeis from the WA'st, with 
opportunities, if not designs, to emerge as “pro¬ 
curators of extensive region^” and also as “raxen- 
ous adventurers” wdio could, with incredible rapi¬ 
dity, pile up fortunes “siilTicient to support 
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giceiagcs”. I Ivj whole eoimli v la'/ at their meie\', 
tor IvH'l ami phmdi'K o: am.ex.uion and c^ecupa- 
lion. I imt m the ims. Roheil ( li\e excelled m 
both liu diieel.'Uis, h.i\irig at "i iiuule a greater 
huluiu' than ;.nv I ii dishman and \el miixelied 
at hi' ow 11 “nuuieia(iou“. I- 5 al. u ci e> uiipensalion 
j\)r ins eiime>, not all imnunaiy, he laid the 
fomulalions ol the Imipire o\er winch the sun was 
nv)t to set. 

Ram Moluin Rov was born m 177.2, the year 
when Waircn Hastmes succeeded ( h\ca'> Coweinor 
of Bemud aud ('h\e hiiU'dl had slill two yeais 
led, ti) cut his own throat. Ot the conditions of 
(he times m which Ram Mohun Roy giew up, one 
brief but \i\id account sa>s: 

(t was the (Jaikcst age in m-'Jein Indian history. An 
I'lJ sodtiy and poluv liad Lfumblcd down, jud u new 
o\v: Iiid not yet beer, hmlt in Us place. Devastation 
reigned m the land All the viUl limbs of society 
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were paralysed; religious institutions, and schools, 
village and home, agiiculturc, industiy and trade, law 
and administration, were all in a chaotic condition. An 
all-round reconstitution and reno\ation were necessary 
for the continued existence of social life and order. 

And it was into this gigantic task of ‘‘all-roiind 
reconstitution and renovation" that Ram Ntolnin 
Roy took the daring plunge, with his unusual gills 
and in a wholly dedicated spiiil. No aspect of 
national life did he lea\e untouched while nothing 
did he touch without adorning it. Idis many- 
sided acti\itics had but one objective - the libera¬ 
tion of India from what Bipin Chandra Pal charac¬ 
terised as “the fatal incubus of a mediaeval abstrac¬ 
tion". Of education and social reform, as well 
as of the Hindu reformaiion (througli the Bralmio 
Samaj as “a synthesis of the doctrines of the 
Curopean enlightenment with tlic plnlosophic 
views of the Upanisiiai^s"), he was the pioneer. 
He was also tlie founder of Indian Journalism and 
the foremost champion of a free press. A Brahmin 
of Brahmins, a Hindu of Hindus, also "a Moha¬ 
mmedan with Mohammedans and a Christian with 
Christians", he was truly described as “multi¬ 
personal". Prof. Monier Williams chnmcd him 
as “the first earnest investigator in the science of 
comparative theology, whicli the world has pro¬ 
duced", while Brajcndra Nath Seal, ecstatically 
spoke of “yet another Ram Mohun Roy, the 
humanist, pure and simple, watching the procession 
of Universal Humanity in Universal Hist(>ry“. 

It was thus that Ram Mcduin Roy rose to be the 
greatest Indian of the Nineteenth Century. It was 
under his high auspices that India, according 
to Panikkar the historian, started on her “long 
adventure in building up a new^ civilization, as a 
synthesis between the Last and the West in the 
eighteen-twenties”. It was a tribute to his pioneer¬ 
ing work in public life that some of tlie later-day 
reforms in Indian administration could be traced 
to tlie remarkable c\ idence tendered by him 
before a committee of the House of Commons in 
his last years. Ihc author of Indian National 
Evolution entliusiastically acknowledged him as 
“the first apostle of a political creed based upon 
constilutiowal agitation in the country”—-a creed 
which became a part of the Liberal faith of two 
such men of prc-cmincncc of a later day, the 
venerable Dadabhai Naoroji and the versatile 
Mahadeo Govind Ranade. 

Ram Mohun Roy's last years were not the 


least important in his eventful life. It was at the 
instance of the Lmperor of Delhi who honoured 
him with the title of ‘Raja' and sought his lielp, that 
Ram Mohun Roy sailed for Fngland on November 
15, 1830 by the At bion, for Liv erpool. In London 
he was sought by celebrities—philosophers like 
Bcntham and crusaders like Bnnigham; lie was 
received by the King and given a scat by the side 
of Ambassadors; he was entertained at a public 
dinner by the Fast India Company. His mission 
to Fngland was successful except in so far as the 
Lmperor of Delhi in his decline was ci'uicerncd. 
He was happy in the company of his old friends 
of India, David Hare and Dr. I ant (kirpcnter. 

After a shoit sojourn in France, he hurried 
back to Fngland in broken health. On September 
27, 1833, he died in Bristol, where his memorial, 
erected by bis friend, Dwarakanath dagorc, has 
since become a place of pilgi image to his country¬ 
men. The legacy he left behind vs as best tlcscribed 
by Gurudev Tagore as “a loan to be repaid W'ith 
use". 

Of the magnitude of the “loan”, a general view 
of his life and achievement will not pcrliaps give 
half so adequate an idea as Panikkar's most 
striking interpretation of a single event in Ram 
Mohun Roy's life. 'To quote him: 

'Ihc visit of Ram Mohun Ro> Puri'pe in 1830 was 
from the point of (vf Asia no Ics. iinpoitant than 
the arrival of Va'^co da Cama in India. It was the 
first step in India's Disciwety of I iin^pe. 

^ ^ ^ 

Nothing helped the cause of India more in the 
broadening of her horizons than the laudable 
clTorts made, on the one hand, by Warren Hastings 
and Sir William Jones for the revival of Indian 
learning and, on the other, b}' Civil Servants like 
Charles Grant and Christian missionaries like 
Alexander Duff, for the introduction of Lnglish 
education. Then, within haidly two years of the 
passing of Ram Mohun Roy, there arrived in India, 
Macaulay as the Law Member, 'fhe battle between 
the ‘Orientalists' and the ‘Anglicists' on the educa¬ 
tional front was finally decided in favour of the 
latter when Macaulay harnessed his wonderful 
eloquence to the dissemination of knowledge of 
“English literature and science through the medium 
of the English language". It meant the establish¬ 
ment of Universities: it meant “the passport to 
higher appointments” such as were available to the 
Indians in those distant days: it meant, above all, 
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the opening of the flood-gates to the liberal ideas 
which made Hngland famous ns the standard- 
bearer of Freedom and Democracy. 

* ♦ ♦ 

Those were years when bencafh the surface of 
Indian society tlicre wercNaricd sliniiigs. Religious 
inllucnces and social pressures w'cre no less 
at work than external forces arising out of the 
contact with the West. It would be no exaggeration 
to say that tlie national mo\ement, particulaily in 
its earliest stages, had a religious background. 

The Brahmo Samaj, founded by Raja Ram 
Moluin Roy in lcS2S, which accounted for the first 
influential religious mo\ement in the Nineteenth 
Century, and had for its main aim the reform ofthe 
Hindu Society, declined alter the foundei's death 
in 1833. Revived and re\ i\ified under a new name 
by Keshiib Chunder Sen, it not only created a new 
sense of Nationalism in the country (particularly 
in Bengal through the writings of Bankim Chandra 
Chatterji) but also gave the National C'ongrcss 
“some of its noblest leaders". I ikcwise, the Arya 
Samaj, founded by Dayanand Saraswati, dcri\ing 
its inspiration fiann the Vedas but directing its 
activi'tics in conformity with an entirely modern 
critical outlook on life, advanced the cause of 
nationalism. Also, the Rama Krishna Mission, 
with its own interpretation of Hindu religion and 
its cult of ‘Bhaktr and its call for social service, 
reached new heights under the inspiring innucncc 
of Vivckananda, gi\mg Indian Nationalism, alike 
a new complexion and a new tone. (\.)ntemp(^- 
r<ineously, the Muslim community was deeply 
stirred by the clarion call of Sir Syed Ahmed Khan 
who, through the MAO College in Aligarh, and 
what came to be known as the Aligarh movement, 
laboured hard to bring his co-religionists within 
the life-giving currents of Western education, 
without prejudice to the Islamic principles and 
culture. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

It was a fast-changing scene in India when the 
year 1857 the year of the centenary of the battle 
of Plasscy-—proved to be a turning-point in history, 
because of the outbreak of the Indian Mutiny, 
later emotionally came to be described as the First 
War of Independence. Several factors—some 
arising out of a new political consciousness and 
some out of mere obscurantism —fanned the 
flames of discontent in the country, till there was 


a conflagration. It fell to Ford Canning both to 
suppress the revolt and initiate a peaceful re\ olulion 
in the wake of the Queen’s famous Proclamation. 
At a Durbar at Allahabad on No\ ember 1, 1858, 
he read it himself as the first Viceroy. In this 
context, the following paiagraph from Viscount 
Mersey’s sketch of Canning is of particular rele¬ 
vance: 

The Mutiny cost India about £40.00(^,000 and increased 
the rcMilUng annual nnlilaiy exiV'iKlituie by a fourth 
of tliat amount. Despite its liorrors and expense it 
was probably of much go(Kl bolli to 1 ngland and 
India; for it gave to eaxh a new mow of the p(W\er of 
the other and iT tlieir own duties if tliey wislicd to li\c 
in amity and unity. 4'hc antii]uated and (4'tcn narrow¬ 
minded lule of the 1 ast India Company, which had 
done well cnmigh m its lime, now came to an end. 
and was succeeded by that of tlic India OOicc in 
Tonilon where \Mdcr and longer polilic,il views could 
be taken. 

Incidentally, it was the emergence ofthe Secretary 
of State for India at the head ol‘ a lew henchmen, 
as tlic fountain-source oi' all power and control, 
not Linoflcn with a reactionary Viceroy at the other 
end, that invited barbed gibes fr(.)m the better mind 
of India. dVvo stalwarts from the South, Anaiula 
('harlu and (J. Subiamama Iyer >cars later said 
something, unforgettable; the former described 
the India (’oLincil as "an oligarchy of I'ossiliscd 
administrators" and the latter caustically spoke 
of any appeal from the Viceroy to the Secretary 
of State as just an appeal “iVom Philip drunk to 
Philip drunk". As for the Queen's Proclaioalion 
which was the g.rcat event of the year 1858, it 
proved to be, for years to come, the sheet-anchor 
of all political argument in tlie country. 

* * 

Not only in any survey (T the pre-Congress 
times should it be recounted, but in a grateful spirit 
it should always be recalled that, to Idiglish 
History, Fnglish Literature and the Fnglish 
Language (a study of which quickened our national 
consciousness), was allied Fnglisli oratory at its 
highest. Long before the famous triumvirate 
consisting of John Bright, Henry 1 aweett and 
Charles Bradlaugh appeared on the Parliamentary 
scene in the cause of India, one heard three such 
celebrities as Edmund Burke, Charles James L'ox 
and Richard Brinsley Sheridan, thundering in the 
name of India. It was nearly a century before the 
Congress reared its head, that Fox raised his voice 
and incidentally demonstrated “the self-kindling 
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power” of his eloquence in defence of his measure 
to end (he existing system of noxernment which 
was ‘dhoroiieiily ennrupt and thoroughly inad- 
cquite”, bv witiidrawiny piwver I'rom the Ihnird ol 
Directors and \esting tile Cioxernment in a seven- 
man Cc^mmission. Anil his was a voice that was 
alwavs heard on behalf of‘dVecdom, humanitv and 
the sacred brotheiiiood of nations”, d hen, it was 
I'or (lie pureiny of the tndian administration ot 
(\rann> and fraud that Hnrlve, ”the major piavphet 
of C.\>nser\atisin”, in one of the most celebrated 
speeches in Parliamentary annals, amony other 
thiiv-^s, impeached Warren Hastings of ”hiah ct lines 
and misdemeanours”, in the name ot the people 
of India, ”who^e i ights lie has trodden under loot 
and whose countiy he has turned into a desLit.” 
l or. ”e\en now”,w rote (i.\\ .P,. Russell, in theearlv 
year, of this century, ”t]ie old rafters of West- 
miiisler Hall seem to echo that superlative pero¬ 
ration which made the accused proconsul feel 
himself for the moment the guiltiest of men.” It 
was Macaulay who scad that, if Pox was the 
Faiglish Demosthenes, Sheridan was the Pnghsh 
Hypel ides. And it was Sheridan who, in con¬ 
cluding his speecli on the charge agMinst Wanen 
Ptastings of pluiulering the Begums of Oudh, 
surp.is>ed, aceordmg, to no less a man than Pitt, 
all liie eloquence of ancient or modern times. 

U wasin the line (h’Buikeaiul I (vx tluil Bright 
and Biadlaaieh appeared in P<irliamcnt as the 
champions of (he Indian cause. Orators in their 
own right, they revived memoruw of the masters 
vvhen they exposed the misrule in India and denoun¬ 
ced the dhtigberries dressed m luile brief autho- 
rity”. Member ot' Ihahament, and sometime 
Cabinet Minister, John Bkk.hi, declined Glad¬ 
stone's (ht'er to him to be Secretary of State for 
India and rose to fame as the oiiginal inspirator of 
the Queen's proclamation of 1S5S, while Cunrlis 
BnADLAigeaI, starting as an errand-boy, shot up 
into a man of consequence and became India’s 
staunch friend in Pailiament and particularly 
distinguished himself in the llbert iPll agitaticm. 
then there was Hi nry Paw^cii i, w'ho, excelling 
as linancier and economist, by his ctsmpellmg 
advew^'acy, made himsell' responsible fe>r the appoint¬ 
ment of a Parliamentary Committee to enquire 
inti) the linancial administiation of India. He 
him'^ell headed the C'ommittcc. His unwearying 
concern lor t!ic vvcliarc of the Indian people earned 
tor him the sobriquet of “Member for India”. 


(^ne of her truest friends, he attacked Salisbury for 
entertaining the Sultan of Turkey at the expense 
of India and characteiiscd the ball as an act of 


It was, howevei, through the ageney of the 
jsress and of m^tilntioiis that the public lite came to 
be oigviuiscd and pubhe opinnin consolidated. 
To make a snivev id the liulian press in the {'>re- 
C'ongress era, we must again go back tev the davs 
of Ram Moinin Roy who launched papers, on the 
one liand, to propagate his I'aith and, on tlie other, 
t(> bring about public conseioioness 

Sauihitd Kanunnli [The Mot))! of hitolh^^oicc) 
winch he started in Bengali in 1S21 was followed 
next vear by Mirat-ul-Akhcir in Peisian, then 
known as hhe language of polite society, of intellec¬ 
tual intercourse, of dqdomatic usage and legal 
procedure”. Ram Molnin Repv's mam pre¬ 
occupation, if not passion, was to create the 
atmosphere and the condltion^ for “an all-embrac¬ 
ing rcforinalion ol' the society around him.” If, 
through their columns, he did much for the intellec¬ 
tual awakening ot his generation, he also used 
his papers as instruments of ptdicv’ and (ugans of 
propaganda.. But the gu'catcst single service 
rendered by him, though a splendid failure in one 
way, was vvhen he addressed an “.Appeal to the 
King III Council against the Pre-.s Regulations”. 
It acquired the signihcance of Ar!opa(,i noA 
in the context ol Indian hislcny and has since 
remained as one of the noblest pieces of English 
eloquence to which he put his honoured name. 

After the passing of Ram Mohun Roy in 1833, 
and bclorc the Indian Mutiny in 1857, there 
appeared on the journalistic scene a leader of very 
high eminence. Dadabhai Naorou, as editor of 
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an Anglo-Gujcrati paper, Rasf Gofiar, rose to be a 
fearless cliampion of truth and justiee and an 
uncompromising exponent of advanced opinion 
in the Cv)untrv. In the early history of the Indian 
Press, the period between llie transfer of power to 
the Crow'n and tl^e adxentoftlie Congoess was 
one of exceptional actixity and impoitance, 
marked by the rise of great Anglo-Indian as well 
as Indian papers and, on the Indian side, also of 
some outstanding editors. 

llic Uunfoi) (fouiuled by Hari^h 

Chander Mukherji in 1SS3), having passed into the 
hands ol Kristo Das Pal in 1861, became one of the 
kMc.ling papers m the country wliile, as its editor 
lor 23 \ears, Kiisto Das Ikil was homiured in his 
day. No less a man than Isliwar Chandra Vidva- 
sagar founded Shorn /hiikash in Bengali while 
anollier of equal emincjiee, Keshub Chiinder Sen, 
brought under his control the hnHan Afiiror, 
associated witli the names of Man Mohan Giiose 
Ciirlicr and N a rend i a Nath Sen later. I he 
IJofv^Lilcc wiih which theliist Congress Prcsiiient, 
W.C. Bonnerjce was associated, passed into the 
hands of SurLudranath Baneije.i and bceamc a 
power as a daiK while the Aoirita lUizor l\ift iLll 
under the inspning auspices ol' the (iho^e brothers 
Sisir Kumar and Motilal was a terror t*) tlie 
(jo \ eminent. 

(Jthei stars rose in the lournalistic liimament 
fhe Tnhioh’ in the Punpib, J hr Hindu and 

Swadrsuinilt (in in Madra> and fndu Prakash 
m Bombay. It was in the same period that 

Ik^ndit AjoiHlliyanatli (tather of the now' widely 
known Kun/ru) launched the Indian Herald 
(Allaliabad) and in Bombay Mandhk became 

la mo us through Satire Opinion and Behramji 
Malabari through the Indian Speetator. I he 

Iiulu Prakash depended fm* its editorials on the 
great Mahadeo (jo\ind Ranade and otherwise 
leaned on such men ol' tuture distinction as 
Telang and Chandavarkar; the Mahratta and 
Kesan (Psnma) blossomed in the hands of Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak. Journals were sponsored or 
sustained by the foremost mtcllectuals of the day. 

* > 1 : ♦ 

The lirst public organisation that sprang was 
completely feudal, alike in its origins and its setting. 
It was started as early as in 1851 by IheZamindars 
of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and it had the dis¬ 
tinction of providing a much-needed forum tor 


the pioneers of public life in that part ol' the 
country, led by India's first great editor, Kkisio 
Das Pal. Among those w ho pla\ ed a conspicuous 
part under its auspices, in spreading national out¬ 
look, w'as the Rev. K.M. Bam kji i , the gieatL'^t of 
Indian Christians. As it was, lu)we\er, essential¬ 
ly an organisation of vested interests, tlie need 
came to be felt for ani>ther oiganisation ('ii a inoie 
demoei’atic basis. Two such men as Anvnda 
Mohan Bosr, "the star of 1 astern Beneal" and 
Surinouwaih Bam RJi a, the liitnre tiilnme of 
the people, logethei brought into being the Indian 
Associatum while the famous Ghose bro-lheis 
SisiR Komar and Moiiiai and their fiiend 
Sambhoo Chundcr Mookcijce, wlio IkuI eaiher 
loLinded the INDIA I.I.XGUL', also joined the 
Indian AssocMtion, tlie L.eague itselfhav mg cer^sd 
to exist. It was Ihroueh the Indian /\ss(Kaation 
tluit the dynamic Surendranath Banei)ea woikeil 
foi the ideals w Inch e\ en then had t.iken possession 
of him, under tlie inspiration ot Ma//mi. 

rhose ideals, as set foitli b\ him, were: 

I. aiic CKMtion of a slumg hoily of piitilic opinion 
111 tlie S(>iiniiy, 

2 I lie Linilicalion ('ll’ the Indium laccs anil pci'plcs 
on the basis i^f eominon poliUeal inl^ia Is ami 
aspnations, 

> I be promotion of fiiemlly leelmy, Iv’twecn Ihiulns 
and Mohammedans, 

4 rile incinsion of the masses in I he public 

mo\cments of the day 

Of the organisations m Western India, the 
earliest was I he Bombay Association, ever 
associated with llvj name of (he famous Jmisl, 
VisiiWAN'AT 11 Narayan Mxmmik. It was later 
replaced by the Bombay Presidency Association, 
with Phi Ro/i SHAH Miiiia and D.l'. Wac iiA as 
its leading figures. Intellectual Poona, (he nerve- 
centro ot' Maiiarashtra, had its own organisations - 
first the Saivxiiamk Sahha and later tlie Deccan 
Sabha. Political dilfcrenees among the membeis 
of the former led to (he ailvent of the latter, w'lnle 
both came into being, under the inspning auspices 
of the great Mahadio Ci(JViNi) Ranadi and both 
had for several yeais Gokhale as Secretary. 

In Madras there was once a Native Association 
founded by an cnligjilened Andhra citi/cn, 
Ga/ui A Lakshmi Narasimiili u C'hmiv of tlie 
Crescent newspaper. Later was started the well- 
known Mahajana Sabha. Contemporaneous with 
Poona Sarvajanik Sabha and the Indian Associa- 
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tion of Calcutta, the Mahajana Sablia, besides 
bringing Indian gric\’anccs to tlic notice of local 
and imperial governments, used to keep itself busy 
in welcoming incoming Viceroys and provincial 
Governors, and for a change, in also entertaining 
Indian Princes, it was to its credit that it under¬ 
took an in\estigation into the economic condition 
of the people and had for its writing work the 
services of two such stalwarts as G. Suuramania 
Iytr and P. Ananda Chaklu. 

♦ ♦ * 

More than the various constructive and pro¬ 
gressive elements in the country, the increasing 
reactionary tendencies of the Government were 
quickening the political consciousness. But a man 
was yet to appear who could exploit existing dis¬ 
content to the best advantage of the nation, rally 
men on a country-wide basis, mobilise all available 
forces and take them forward with a clarion call 
for united action. The hour found the man when 
things were made difficult, if not impossible, for tlie 
brilliant young men of India to enter the Indian 
Civil Service. It was a rcd-lettcr day when, 
baulked ot a career in the l.C.S. on mere technical 
grounds, and also shut out from the bar on tlimsy 
ones, Si'RLNDRANATH BANfRJi A returned to India 
in June 1S75. rhough, in the public eye, "'a ruined 
man”, he stood four-square against all the gales 
that blew. Having resolved to lead a life of 
unscHish devotion and dedication in the service 
of his “fallen country'’, he felt inspired by the 
vision of “a nobler insurrection.” 

Starting his career as a Pri'itessor of Hnglish, 
he made passionate appeals to the young to serve 
the Motherland with patriotic ardour and noble 
enthusiasm; he presented to them a most fascinat- 
ing picture of Ma//ini—‘dhc incarnation c^f the 
highest moral forces in the political arena, the 
apostle of Italian unity and the friend of human 
race”; he became the idol of young Bengal. 
When the Marquis of Salisbury as the Secretary 
ot State for India further reduced the maximum 
limit of age for the open competitive examination 
lor the Indian Civil Service, from twenty-one 
to nineteen, the Indian Association at once 
resolved to take up the challenge and stir up 
national sentiment. Hardly satisfied but very 
much heartened, by one of the biggest public 
meetings held in Calcutta to create a spirit of unity 
and solidarity among the people of India, it pre¬ 


vailed upon Surendranath to visit several other 
places in the country and rally the people “through 
a sense of common grievance and the inspiration 
of a common resolve." 

First in 1877 he toured the North and tlien in 
1878 Western and Southern India, and by the 
spell he cast wherever he went, he prepared the 
ground for what lie called "a gieat national and 
unifying movement”. His oratorical triumphs 

in India were only equalled, if not evcelled, by 
Lal Mohan Ghosi- who, having gone on deputa¬ 
tion to Fngland to present an all-India memorial 
on the Civil Service question to the House of 
Commons, returned home after having won 

recognition in Fngland as tlie John Bright of 
India. 

* ♦ ♦ 

To the Indian Association and its leading lights 
like Surendranath Banerjea and Lal Mohan Ghose, 
Lord Lvtlon's reactionary legime was a Cjod- 
send. 1 he costly and lanlasiic Delhi Durbar 

in the midst of a famine, the indefensible Afghan 
War, the sacrifice of Cotton Duties as a sop to 
Lancashire and, above all, the mu//ling of the 
Vernacular Press, spread such discontent m the 
country as to make it ewer so easy to tlie Indian 
Association to stir the entiie nation against the 
Lytton regime. It was lel't to the noble-minded 
Lord Ripon (who succeeded Lord L\tton as 
Gladstone's gilt to India) to undo much of the 
mischief wrought by his predecessor and also 
initiate beneficent reforms the most notable 
among them being the inauguration of Local 
Self-Government which evoked alike the praise 
and gratitude of the people of India. Never were 
such scenes of loving homage witnessed in India 
as when Lord Ripon left her shores at the expiry 
of the most popular of Viceregal terms in history. 
Perhaps nothing endeared the people of India more 
to Lord Ripon than the very conspiracy of the men 
under him and around him who, out of a sense of 
utter repugnance to the Ilbert Bill, went to the 
extreme length of plotting against him. It was 
as unthinkable as preposterous that they should 
have seriously thought of overpowering the sentries 
at Government House and putting the Viceroy 
by force on board a steamer at Chandpal Ghat and 
sending him back to England via the Cape. 

No such situation had ever arisen in the country, 
nor had it ever been agitated more than when the 
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bureaucracy fiercely a^Nailed the hill inlri)ducccl 
in the autumn session of 1SS3 by the Law Member, 
C.P. llbert, seeking to remove the improper dis¬ 
qualification attaching to the Indian magistracy 
in the trial c)!' Luis^pcan and American olfenders. 
Racial anlim^sitie, reared their uglv head in tliewake 
of the Anglo-Indian revolt against the measure and 
of the Indian pe(''p!e's re cdoe to treat the qlle^lion 
as one of national liomnir and prestige. It was out 
of this ‘battle ro^af that Indian political unity was 
born in so authentic a manner and in so abiding 
a spirit, as to facilitate and expedite the birth of 
the greatest national organisation in the country. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Indeed, the first Naticmal Conference held at 
the instance of the Indian Association, in Calcutta 
(December 2^' 30, 1SS3) was, in the expressive 

plira^eology of Surendranatli Baneijea, “the reply 
of educated India to the Ilbeit Bill agitation, a 
resonant blast on tlieir golden tiumpet’. In his 
opening address he reterred to the Delhi Asscmblag.e 
of 1S77 (which he attended as a representative of 
Indian Press, on the invitation of the Government) 
and fervently appealed to the peo.ple to unite and 
organise themselves in the country’s name. Next 
}ear came the Internaticmal Lxhibition this too 
in Cedcutta from which the Indian leaders were 
supposed to have received a new light. Whether 
the inspiratiem to usher in the Congress came 
from the Delhi Assemblage or the International 
Exhibition was not hail so niateiial as the emt- 
slandmg fact that foices were variously as well 
as simultaneously at work, to biiiig the people 
into a common lold vind their spokesmen rm a 
common iplatfmm, with the common object of 

-- I’hc Seventeen- 

*'fhey were S. Siibramania Iver, Ih 
Rangiah Naidu and P. Ananda Charlu of 
Madras, Narendfa Nath Sen, Surendra- 
nath Banerjea, M. Ghosh and Charan 
Chandra Mittcr of Bengal; Mr. V.N. 
Mandhk, K.T. Telang and Dadabhai 
Naoroji of Bombay; C. Vijaranga Mudaliar 
and Pandurang Gc<pal ol Poona; Sirdar 
Dayal Singh of the Panjab; Haris Chandra 
of Allahabad; Kaliprasad and Pundit 
Lakshrninarayan of N.W.P., and Shri Ram 
of Oudh. 


working for natimial regeneration. In 1884 there 
was no session held of the National Contcr- 
ence because of the huge Exhibition diversion, 
but towards the end of the vear, down in 
the Smith there was a signiticant development. 
Seventeen mcii ct)nset|uence me>stly delegates 
to the ju->t ended Anmial 1 heosopliical Ckmvention 
at Adyar, met at the re^idence cd’ the tanivuis 
I.)evvan Raghunath Pao “seventeen good men 
and true’’ whose htuamied names were recorded 
by xMrs. Besant (and are gfiven here separate]}*), 
“for they were", as she put it, “the seetl td' a mighty 
tree". They not (Uily conceived ol a natiimal 
movement for political ends but also formed 
themselves into provisumal committees on a 
regjcvn.il b.isis, and further decided to luvld a meet¬ 
ing cd’repre^Cidativ es fiwm all parts of Indiaduring 
the Christmas week at C'aleulta. 

By then A D. IltMi, wiuv, tluiing his career in 
the \X S., distinguished himself as a friend of the 
Iiuiian people and, siiicc his retirement, haal been 
planning, to bung them together under one vast 
umbrella, addressed the ‘Giaduate. cd the Calcutta 
University' thiavugh a letter whicii civntained the 
follcwving, remarkable passage: 

If you, the pitkocl men, the most highly cilucated of the 
n.utKMi, cannot, scs^iiiing peisonal cMse and scllisli 
objects, make a residnle siinggle to secure gicatcr 
ficcdoni for voniselves and yoni conntiy, a more 
impartial administration, a larger sh.ire m tli: manage¬ 
ment of yonr own alTans, then vse, >onr filends, aic 
vv I c)ng and onr advei sai les i igtit; then aie I. ord l<i|von’s 
ri<*ble aspirations lor yonr gooil finitless and visionary; 
then, at present at any rate all hopes of pn^giess, arc 
at an end, and India truly neither lacks nor deserves 
any better Cjovemment thin she enuw's-... Lit the 
yoke j^all your shonUhrs never .so sorely^ until you 
realise ami stand pri pan d to aet upon the eternal truth 
that self'sacrijiee and unself shness aie the only unjailin^^ 
puiiles to freedoni and happiness. 

Having: made so mevving an appeal and set them 
athinking, he lei I for England to crciitc a proper 
atmosphere for the rajvid developments in India. 
Eairlicr he saw Lord Dulfeiin, the Viceroy, who 
made the dating suggestion that llie orgginisation 
such as the one conceived of, might as well 
be nu’ire broadbased, with no taboo on political 
disciissii'n, so that the Government might not 
be left in doubt about the people’s grievances or 
demands or reactions, or England about the 
better mind of India. 

In the meantime there were certain other deve¬ 
lopments of national importance. The National 
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Coiifcrcnce met a sceantl lime in Calcutta 
(December 25, 26 ar.d 27, 1SS5) coiucned by its 
thiec Icadine Asm ci.itioiis. Nc\er was llieie such 
ciil'uDivCm. Men (d Inch emiiiepce and \aried 
dis(i,\. iKMi, IxMid', s makific" (he scene \er\ impies- 
si\e, Lm'lnbiilcd to its eieet sr^v^C'S. It was a 
nc'^l rLinakable C'^'ccicA'iK e ih/.t liie si\ k.mcIii- 
11 It ;\is^cJ. wee p! L'lcediv J.e s.,pce a iluve 
pase‘J at ihe in Ckapme.^ which met at tl'.e same 
tim.e m bcmba>. In tin-> L(uUe\t, wf neaaiculai 
I'I'vweaae is the rwlhaAiiip pcirapia.pMi m, i 

( li'ian \h/umdar's admii tide b -ck. Ijjn'r.n 
\Ut!<>!}L.l L \ , 'Jmion • 

1 he ChaibiLfCe was a areal saei^css, and on (he last 
da> on leceipi of'an infoiinatioa t!i d ('•n (lie I-'lio\\ ir.g 
d ly the 1 list Indian National ('(mine's was pv-ing to 
iiimI in UoinbaN, the \N!i'de a.ssv.n'oi> went into a 
I ipiiiKHis acelameaivci, aiwl a niessaae>- wa^ despatciwd 
tnan (lie (.h'' leieiiL^ welei'ining die Ivah of tie li'ivt 
exp'^sied ’^'lai'ond As',enitd\ ihah the (. ^ deience 
an I ifk ( imeieM \Mne thii, the si nn ilia ml oils (ell htcxds 
ol the si'iie III.Wv.inent; hut the Ibne d lea.''.is '..is».l> 
and |Wli ;aln.a!!> melted ih ii ino\enunt in ihit ot 
the oiie inaiieantated at HonibaN. as it iiad linked no 
necessity I'oi s^paiale l'MsIciw'c except to the detnnient 
of the (Uher, or, possiblv, of both. 

It was all because of Hume's initiatixe that tlie 
Conlereiue c<>n\cmcd by the Ind'an N;iti('nal 
L'nion lormally assuened the title of the Ckm^^ie^s 
in (,lelerence to enlighlei:ed (d'^mion and shiticd 
the xCiUie Irom Poona (because vd’ a sudden (Uit- 
break td' cltojcra) t(’) Bombay the hontceiiy of 
Oiidabiiai Naoroji—where the newly edablishcd 
Ihesidency Ass(seiation, wiilt such men of light ap(i 
leading as rxtibii, Telang, Mciua and Wacha, took 
up the w'(uk (d‘ the Sanajamk Sabha and set ib.c 
stage for tile great national rally. 

+ * ^ 

W (;. Bimncriee, wh.) was Hume's choice for the 
Congicss throne, invited Surcndranatli Bancrjca, 
to attend il but the fitter, having had a Luge slnue 
m the torimj(^*s of the N.itiom.il Conference, buipd 
It t(»o late either to uispend the Conference or t > 
rusli to Bv>mbav. Tims the first Congress was to 
meet v\ithout the (MW' man, who more than any 
other Indian during the preceding decade, laboured 
hard lor the advent of such an organisation, b'or, 
in tlic early hisl(uy ot the Ciuigrcss, any (T" its 
sessions where he did not ligure and raise his 


tium|)e( voice, was familiailv eiesciibed as ^Hanifct' 
wiih 'iit the d^iince id' Denmailv’ and it is on 
rei ord lliat, ri'dit fu)m the bu lh of the C'ongress 
in 1SS5 till P)|7, SureiKii anatli Baneijea missed 
onlv the first se>sion at IL m!\iv and the twentv- 
eigluh at Kaiaehi. Indeed, nil LHS when he 
pii'ed e-'mj\inv, there w..> no more familiar a 
ipHiiv', and no more eipcilv S'night a speaker, 
thin Surecviie.n.Pdi Banerjea Bv the place he 
idled on tlie nation il .<_ei'e in die pie (Luuihi era, 
be e.iiue to ’oe ‘p-ockiimed', as one of the “the 
Ienene'nd-n ^ of Meuiern India". ILetween bs7n 
\ iieii he de h.niied Imn -Jf tv> the n.iti(m and 1605 
when “die new 'pun in Luba" had Us fust do- 
i|m‘nl m luife de.i ion dierewa> none cnmip inible 
t'- .Sinead, .until b 1 j lea, lor di.‘ap ' od.i feiVi>ur 
a I d the m ignib.eut ek'queiue b\ whuh he sweue^l 
Ine multnih.ie ei’id diape 1 \i n oion in makine'. 

* »C 

Among dhe Heinliis id' die i)e.wib, the isvo 
IP' 't enui'enl niui Imdilv li ni uied wefc Dndn- 
bh ti Na('.roii and Mahadevo (loviiid 1 C.male. 
Ihe humer .m die (jiand Old Man and I lie kuler 
cm the Nestor ol' India vveie die l\nintam-souiee 
(d'cdl palri(»tie endeavimr m die countiy. y\parl 
fisun tiumc two Indian ieadeis and Banerjea. puisLc 
i-ien 111 the pre-L'op.giC'S eia who ‘dmer laoe to 
eminence as albliulia lea(Jers" include according’ 
to the earefuiiy prepaied Imt 'd'thc grCc't publicist, 
C.V. Chinlamaui - 

lUidrudm fv.abji, PheiS'/eshah Mehta, 
kashmalh limibak lelang, Diiishaw 
Lduhee W'acha, .lliiveiilal C mi.ishankar 
Yajnik, Rahimtoolah Muiiammad Sivuni, 
Naikpan G incdi Chaiiciavarkar and Bal 
Cjangatlliar dikik m ILmil\,\ : W.Cd Bonner- 
jec, Man Mohan Cihose, I.al Mohan Ghose, 
Ananda Mohan Bose and Kali Charan 
Baneiji in liengal; the two Subramania 
L,CIS (S and. (j), Anand.i (fliarlu, Salem 
Raniaswami Miidaliarand C. \ ijavaraghava- 
chariar in Madras, and Madan Mohan 
Malaviga in United Provinces. 

It behoves us all, of the present generation, to 
olTer our salutations to tlie pioneers, prophets and 
priests who left the Congress as a precious legacy 
to a posterity that has yet to redeem itself. 
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Allan Octavian Hume 

-- 1829—1912 


i r WAS \1RY KARl LY, if ever, that a 
! counliy's Icaciiny political orL'anisalimi anil 
tlic main insti iiinciU of its IVccilom, was (he handi¬ 
work (^t a lv)iciener. It was the sinjuilar piivilc’c 
ar.d Miinx'ine liuimph ol' a retired Bnlidi Member 
(d' the Indian ( i\il Ser\icc to have hroiipiit the 
Ind.an National C'o\i.Ktss into heme -at one end 
loorpamse the sc,illeied element', of public life and 
hi cus them into an mstitiiluni for political aitieii- 
latiim, and, at the oilier, to enable the British 
(lovernmenl to be m toac'i w ilh popular leelinp and 
I'iiolit bv the mcreasiiTZ dissociation of the people's 
1 epi'L'Cnlalives w iih the management ol allairs, 
dvti.w 0( r\\iA\ 111 Mr was the man. As siib- 
sc».;ii'.'nt events iridiitMldildy esldiblishcd, lie sowed 
the seeds id'a larr’ei' erowlh and passed into liislory 
as one (d' Biiiain's noblest sons and India s ereat- 

est benefactors. 

r r 

I he Humes hailed Iroiu the haidy sea-laiing 
;aee on the north-east coast ot Scotland. Allan 
()ct.ivian Hume was not tlie first ol the Humes, 
to have had links with India. His lather, josejm 
Hiane (1777-lS5yj, was in the service ot liie Last 
India C\)mrainy, bclore he enlcied Railiamcnt 
where he di^tineaiished himsclt as “a Radical ot 
tb.e deepest dve” and I’or thiny >ears the recogni¬ 
sed leader <d' the Radicail croup. He retained 
his inteiest in India and on occasions eloquently 
cluimpioned her cause. 

Allan Hume was born m lS2^h His eaihest 
ambition was to enter the Koval Na\>, at 1.^ he 
wa-. a junior midshipman, cimme m the Medi¬ 
terranean. Next he was at Hailevbury lor train¬ 
ing. Later, he studied medicine aiul surgery at 
University College Hospital. 

He was 20 when he came to fndia and joined 
the Bengal Civil Service. I rom 1849 to 1807 
he worked as a district ofiicer, for the next three 
years as the head of a centralised department and 



Irom 1870 to 1879 as a Secretary to the Cjinern- 
ment of India. It was towards the middle of 
18 79, when he was lifty, that he came into conllict 
with the ruling authorities while within three 
years he lesigned. 

Before his retirement he declined the laeiite- 
nant-Covei noiship of the l'*unjab as lie thought 
It meant a great deal of entertaining, for which 
neither he nor his wife cared much. Lord L.>tlon 
then recommended him lor Hmne Membership 
aiul a K.C’.S.I. but Lord Salisbury turned down 
the siiggestion on the gjround that Hume was 
“stilfening Lord Northbrook'* against the repeal 
of cotton duties. 
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From a wider point of view, Allan Hume’s 
stay in India was ever memorable for his iinjvara- 
lleled work as an Orinthologist. fn 1S72 he 
started at ItIn own expense in Calcutta an orintho- 
loeieal quarterly journal expressively entitled 
Slrav rcatlicrs\ in IS73 he brought out a standard 
work, Nests and of Indian ]>irds\ in IS79 he 
emerged as the author of The dame Birds of India, 
in three volumes and 140 coloured plates; in ISOl 
)ie made a magnificent gift ol' the heads and horns 
of Indian big game animals - and subsequently 
of 82,000 birds and eggs, to the British Museum. 
Allan Ihime, appropiiatcly came to be recognised, 
and enthusiastically hailed, as 4 he Pope of Grin- 
thology. 

Greater than wliat he bcqueatlied to the British 
Museum was his legacy to the British people—his 
example of sellless and dedicated service to India. 
Witliin liardly three vears of his retirement, 
“combining political insight v\ith dauntless cour¬ 
age and untiring industry”, he laboured hard for 
the advent of India's greatest organisation, the 
National C'ongress. 

As an otVicial, Hume confronted the Govern¬ 
ment with the proposition that “assert its supre¬ 
macy as it may, at the bav onets’ point, a (Vee and 
civili/ed Government must look for its stability 
and permanence to tb.e enlightenment of the people 
and their moral and intellectual capacities, to 
appreciate its blessings'’. During his whole 
official career, lie held, and exprcNsed, strong 
views in favour of India's Self-Government. 
Within a year of his retirement from the 
Hume issued his famous circular to the Graduates 
of the Cab Litta University, as he tliought that, as 
a large bodv of the most highly educated Indians, 
they should “constitute also the most important 
source of all mental, moral, social and political 
progress in India”. He argued that, however 
much “aliens” like himself might “love India and 
her children” and give their time, money and 
thought for her good, and even struggle and 
sa(iili(e in her (aiise, they larked “the essentials 
of nationality,” and that “the real work must ever 
be done by the people of the country themselves”. 
It was out of this fervent appeal that there sprang 
the “Indian National Union” which was subse¬ 
quently renamed “Indian National Congress”. 

In 1887, after the third session of the Congress 
at Madras, he issued a pamphlet entitled “An 
Old Man’s Hope”, in which he made a direct and 


passionate appeal to the Fnglishmcn at home, 
to lake a lender view of the “dull misery of the 
countless mvriads” in India, for. 

Toil, (oil, toil; hunger, hunger, hunger; sickness, 
sullering, sonovv, the^e. alas, arc llic key-iu^es of their 
slvoit aiul sad existence. 

'hhe sjux’cli he made a year later at Allab.abad 
advocating mass propaganda on the lines of the 
Anti-Corn I.eagiue in Fngland, created such a 
furore that ivfficials desired to suppress the Con¬ 
gress and even deport Hume. And something 
more serious happened when in 1S92, out of the 
fear that the existing svstem of administration 
in India was, apart from making people despara- 
tely poor, preparing the way for “one of the most 
terrible cataclysms in the history of the world”, 
Hume liit out thus; 

Do n(.a fancy that Cjdv cilunent will be able to 
piolcct >cni or itself No caithly power can stem a 
universal agraiiin iisirg hi a country like tins. My 
coLinirvinen will be as men in the desert, vainlv struggl¬ 
ing for a brief ^i\ue, agauist the sinKn^m. Ihousands 
td' the rioters may be killed, but to what avail, wlicn 
there are millions tm millions who have nothing to 
look fmwaid to but death--nolliing to hupc for but 
vengcMnee; as for leadeis wiili (he hour eomes the 
man be sure, there will be no lack of leaders. Tins 
IS no hvpidhesis. It is a ccilainty. 

This circular leaked out in the press when the 
hostile section sought to interpret lliiinc's out¬ 
burst as an open incitement to violence. Some 
Iiidian leaders, Dadabhai Xaoroji not excluded, 
were obliged te) write to the Tunes, a letter explain¬ 
ing it away. “I am distressed to have liad to sign 
that letter after what Hume lias done for us”, 
wrote Dadabhai to Wacha. 

T hough it was he who eir.crgcd as tlie iV)under 
of the Congress, it liad somchuvw never happened 
to Hume to preside over a plenary session even 
once. However, for over twenty years, though 
during the first four by implication and only later 
by regular appointment, he was General Secretary 
of the Congress. Thus, right from 1885 till 1906, 
his was the guiding hand, indeed “th.c kindly 
light”, that the Congress liad. Six years later, on 
July 31, 1912, in his 84th year, Allan Octavian 
Hume had a peaceful end. As he passed away his 
was the consoling thought that, so far as India’s 
future lay, “though sorrow may endure for a 
night, joy will come in the morning”. 

In him, while England lost a man of far-sighted 
wisdom and vision, India lost a true benefactor 
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and an unfailing friend. Hie national sentiment 
of grief at liis passing, was eloquently expressed hy 
Mudholkar trom the prcsirlential chair at the 
annual session of the Congress at Hankipur (1912): 

The talher, the U)iiiiiJcr of the Cor.gicss he who 


worked foi it day and night, winter and snmiHcr, 
thtOLigh gt'Kul leniite aini ill, to tend, to niM.iish the 
khild ot his at let. turn, lie wlui in the in ist eiilie.d and 
dittieiilt p'eruHl o[' its existence labiniied lor it as no 
other man did, has g'Mie, and we all inouin his loss 
as that of a paient. 


Obituary Tributes To Hume 


“Agamemnon and Nestor rolled into one'’ 

Indians instinctively recoani/ed a commanding 
personality. To those who had conic into close 
contact and intimacy witii him it was manifest 
that he w'as an At^amemrum and Nestor lolled 
into one such were his foice ol' character, his 
sagacity and his determined will. His was a 
unique advocacy inspired by the noblest and most 
righteous thoughts. He alone knew’ how to 
charm, how to strengthen, and how to teach. 
He is gone, but not without teaching us that 
though we lune no wings to sc»ar, we ha^c feet 
to scale and climb, m(u*e and more by slow degrees 
the cloudy summits of our times. 

D.l:. Wa( HA. 

“One of the Great Builders” 

Hume worked in sickness and in health tor the 
political advancement of the people of India with 
a self-sacrificing zeal and a single-mindedness ot 
purpose which will enshrine his memory in the 
affections of the people, and will entitle him to 
the deepest gratitude ol llie most distant genera¬ 
tions of Indians. liis name will stand lorth m 
the golden records of Indian history as one oftlie 
great builders of Indian national life and one of 
the truest promoters of Indian national union.. 
In the muster roll of distinguished Tnglishmen 
who had laid broad tlie foundations ot the British 
rule in India and had enthroned themselves in the 
hearts of the people, Allan Hume would occupy 
a prominent position. He stood as a successor and 
lineal descendant of the Metcalfes and Bcntincks, 
and the great band of mivsionary philanthropists 
who had sown the seeds of their educational 
progress, seeds which to-day under the beautilul 
laws of evolution were bearing such splendid 
fruits. 

'”SuiU:NDRANA 1H BANLRJEA 


A “Truly Great SouP’ 

Hume inspired, ele\ated and educated those 
who came under his mtlucnce by tlie nobleness 
ot his nature, his world-wide s\mpathics, his 
profound earnestness, his selHess, ceaseless de\ o- 
tion to the cause which he hehe\ed to be good and 
which he espoused, and by his unsluikable faith 
that right and justice would eventually tiiiimph. 
He was truly a great smil -one of the noblest 
Tnghslimen ever boin. He was one of those 
benefactors i)f mankind who came to initiate 
movements of great pcUentialily for the good of 
their fellow men. Hume eimibmed in him the 
large-hearted love o\' freedom, of justice and of 
ecjuahty of treatment between man and man. 
He haled (qvpression and wi(mgdt>jng, and sin¬ 
cerely and earnestly desired the good ol all his 
fellow men. 

- Madan Mohan Malaviva 


India His Tomb 

When the voice of blind passion and vulgar 
strife is hushed, the name of Allan Hume will 
lind a conspicuous place in the roll of those good 
servants of England who are imperial in the true 
sense of the term; for the true imperialist is 
not the man who shouts the loudest about llie 
imperial destiny of England, but the man who is 
conscious of the great trust which has been laid 
on England and whieli a great and righteous 
nation alone can discliargc. Hume's tomb is 
the whole of India and his most lasting memorial 
will be found, not in marble or bronze, but in the 
hearts of those for whom he lived and died. 

^Rash Behari Ghose 
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(28(Ii, 29lh December) 

Wooines Chiiiider Bonnerjee 

__- --- 1844-1906 


rrUlL iloiiour of being the first-ever Congress 
" President belonged to woomis chl'NDI r 
BONN! rim: of Bengah one of the first four Indian 
barristers and one of the toreniost legal luminaries 
in his dviy. 

Horn in Sonai, Kidderpore, in the closing da>s 
of 1S44, lie was taken to Calcutta while he was 
yet a child. As a pupd lie was indilTcrent and his 
education was neglected. He was hut fifteen 
when he was married. His father, Girisli Chundcr, 
one of the earliest attorneys of the Ckdeutta High 
Court, deemed it advisable to pull him out of 
school and give him a start in his profession. 

Woomes Chunder began his legal career as 
an articled clerk to a F^ritish Attorney of the 
Supreme Court of CAdcutta and within a year 
changed masters. It was his good luck to have 
obtained in 1S64 a scholarship to study law abroad, 
lie went to lAigland without telling his father lest 
he should encounter opposition at home on social 
grounds, for those were times w'hen one could not 
cross the kaUi pani, without losing caste. In 
Hngland he joined the Middle remple and studied 
under men of eminence. 

Life in lAigland to him was, in his own w^ords, 
'one of peculiar success and felicity’. He found 
it an exhilarating experience to become completely 
yVnglicised. In a letter written to his uncle from 
Pans in 1865, he confessed how he became— 

an entirely altered man, altcied in appearance, altered in 

costume, alteied m language, alteied in habits, altered 

m \va>s of thought. ..in everything. 

All this did not, however, mean that there was any 
lack of interest in the country of his birth; indeed 
it governed his very being. 

Woomcs Chunder who, two years before he 
clt India and at the early age of 18, had a hand 
in the advent ot the Bengalee, continued to be 



alert in making contacts and finding opportunibes 
for promoting the good of India. It was during 
his stay in Hngland that he warn tlte friendship 
of three such distinguished Indians as Dadabhai 
Naoroji, Pherozeshah Mehta and Fladrudin Tyabji 
(all among his immediate successors to the 
Congress ^addi) and participated in the establish¬ 
ment of the London Indian Society which later 
became a powerful factor in Indian politics. He 
returned to India in November, 1868. Having 
lost his father on his way back, on reaching 
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Calcutta he did not go home ‘on account of caste 
scruples', hut stayed in the Great h'astcm Hotel 
for some time. 

Since hi^ enrolment, he quickly rose to he the 
leading Indian harrister on the original side of liic 
( kilcLilta High Court, the only other Indian barrister 
in actual practice being Man Mohan Cjhosc. 
It is interesting to note thet the corner in the Bar 
Library where the two used to sit, was playl'ully 
called 'Asia MinoL! Woomcs duinder was the 
first Indian to ha\e acted as the Starulmg Counsel, 
a post in whicli he indeetl olticiated four limes, 
lie was twice offered the place of a Judge <md 
twice did he re|ecl it, as he was not prepared to 
forego a monthly income of Ks. 203)00 for a Rs. 
4000,'- luJeeOnp. He was so happy that on one 
occ iscm m hu hiaihaiit careei at the bar, it was 
his privilei^e to have renderctl legal help to Swami 
\’ivekananda (then Naien DuU). His distinction 
.it tiie Bar was haidly nvailed in his day. 1 here 
was [.Old Sinha's unimpeachable testimony to 
his legal eminence; “a sound Iaw\cr, a perlect 
(1 raughtsinan, and a biilhvinl cross-examiner , 
Bonneriee was to many t’^t us the ideal ol a peilect 
advocate ot this Ci.)urt. 

Woomcs Cluinder was for a time also intimately 
connected with tlie Calciittvi fjniveisity, tirst as <i 
incmhei ol the Sxndieate, next as prcNident ol the 
Laculty of Law, and then as its repixsentatne the 
tiist in the line in the Bengal Legislative Council. 
By his pertormances on the lloor ol the House, and 
as the I'mvcrsity spokesman, he won great tributes. 
No less a man than Asutosh Mookerjee praised his 
wade and varied culture, his robust commonsense 
and his sturdy independence ol character. 

WoomcN Chunder was one of the pillars ol the 
Congress, ‘dn point ot enthusiasm some ol his col¬ 
leagues might be said to have been tired with the 
warmth of apostolic tervour , but, said Suiendia 
nath Banerjea, “in the calm clear recognition of the 
situation, in wise and statesmanlike counsel and 
ami miiilaiicc, he was williout a poci aiiK)!i^ tliosc 
whosg pi-ivilcpe it was to work with him . 
Seven years afler he first presided over the 
lirst Congress in 1885. he again presided over the 
session in Allahabad. It was he wlio persuaded 
George Yule to take the Presidential thair at 
the Allahabad session in 18X9. Woomes Chunder 
w'as indeed the lile and soul ot the Con-less 
Bengal. It was freely said that “his association 
with the movement gave it a dignity and an air o 


responsibility in olHcial eyes which otherwise it 
would never have possessed”. 

In the inner eounciK of the Congress he was 
known to have alwavs cxeicised “a sobering and 
restraining lulluence, and (o have, by his far-sighted 
wisdom and the giasit weiaht that his personality 
carried, brought men together and made them w (m L 
111 a constructive spirit , for the advancement ot the 
national cause.” It was to his lasting credit that he 
could enlist the suj’iport to the Indian C(>ngress 
of the gre It Bradlain’h, and tliat he spent money 
lavishly on Congress jsropaganda, botli m India and 
in Lngland. Indeed,alike the Bai hamentarv Standing 
Committee and the Journal Indui were lor \ears 
financed by this generous leader. 

rhe CTnigress ol IbOl held m C alcutta was the 
last one that he attended. Owing to ilMiealth he 
left for Lngland next year. 1 here he sjsent his last 
years, while practising helore the Pi iv \ C ouncil. 

In PM)4, he lost his evesiglit, and \el he earned on 
his W(v.k, despite the giave handicap, till he died 
on July 21, PM)o. According to his wishes, his 
ashes weie collected in an urn and deposited m 
a corner of his house in Ciayvdon, with the tollovv- 
ine inscription; 

Mere lies W Bi^nnci)cc, a Hindu Itiahinin. \\ho cm his 
way lionic, IHl a Mklini lo Ihighfs disease He ele. 

-t 

Woomcs' pre-eminence m Indian publie lile 
was widely acknovvledged in his own thiy. On 
the occMsion his death, paying a most eloquent 
tribute to his many great epialities and intellectual 
gifts, Gokhale said that ”m a self-gov ei nmg 
counliy he would, without doubt, have attained 
the position e>f Piune Mmistei”. Latei, on his 
birth centenaiy, Mrs. Saropni Naidu hailed him as 
"this great patriot of the national renaissance who 
broimht to the service ot this counliy the vaiieil 
and splendid gifts of his vigorous intellect, his 
dominating personality and the biearlth and chiiity 
of his political visk)u". And this is how Simivasa 
Saslri oncludes his admirable sketch of the Lirst 
('oiigress President; 

Adorned wUli kvoiy viiluc, puhlic and piiviito, 
placed by lf)f!une in lowering, einineiKC, and endowed 
wilii the giealLsl ralts of iiead aiul heart, lionnei)cc 
acted ihiou^gi Ide kui the eoiiviHion that all Ins virtues, 
fortune, and gifts louiid tiKir modest use only in the 
fuilherance ol Ins eountryfs iiUeiests. lie \sill liave 
lived m vaiu nuked, it leading ot Inm, the geiuiations 
tliat are lk> einne do not Ic irii to regard then talents .nul 
opportunities as a sacred liusl ha the lumonr and gloiy 
of their Molhei land • 
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FEATURES 


1. The Indian National Congress held its first 
session in tlie city of Bombay, and it met initially 
on the 2Sth Deeember. But Bombay became the 
\eniie, not so mucli by design as because of the 
prevalence of cholera in Poona, the place originally 
selected for the great national rall\. 

2. Thvinks to the exertions of the Bombay 
Presidency Association and the liberality of the 
Afanagers of the Goculdas Tajpal Sanskrit College 
and Boarding Trust who not only placed the grand 
buildings abo\e the Gowalia Tank at the Associa¬ 
tion's dispi^sal, but also siiper\iscd the furnishing 
and lighting of these large premises on behalf of the 
Association, the stage was set e\en a day earlier. 

3. Bombay was represented by such stalwarts 
as Dadabhai Naoroji, Kashinalh Trimbak Telang, 
Pherozeshah Mehta, Dinshaw Fdulji Wacha, 
Rahimutullah M. Sayani, Bchramii Malabari and 
Crancsh Narayana Chandavarkar. 01 th.ese se\en, 
foe were i’uture Presidents. 

4. Trom Madras came a famous contingent, 
including P. Rangaiah Nay.idu, S. Subramama Iyer. 
P. Ananda Charlu, G. Subramania I\er, M. 
Viraraghavachariar, and from tlie moffiisil 
Singarapi Venkata Subbarayudu (Masuhpatam) 
and P. Kesava Pillai (Anantapur). 

3. Also the gathering included cjuite a number 
of Cio\crnmenl ser\ants like D.S. White, President 
of the Furasian Association, Dewan Fiahadiir 
Rubgande Rugonath Rovr, Collector of M<idras, 
tlie Hmfble Mahadco Ci. Ranadc, Member of 
the Fegolati\e Council and Small Cause Court 
Judge of Poona. Fala Baiinath of Agra, Professor 
Abaji Vishnoo Kattawatha of Ahmcdabad, ITo- 
fessor Kadambi Simdararaman, M.A. of Arcot, 
T.N. Iyer ol' Firuvellur, Professew R.G. Bhandarkar 
of the FJecean College and many others. '1 hey 
did not (with one exception) take any direct part 
in the discussicMis, but attended only as cunici 
(uridc, to listen and ad\i'.e. 

6. Fivose wh(') officially attended the session— 
72 in all were designated Representatives, to be 
distinguished from tlie fJelegates, the title by which 
the Indian representatives sent to England earlier 
in the year had become popularly known. 

7. Two points of special interest in connection 
with the first Congress were: 

(1) that the organisers had seriously thought of asking 
Ford Rcay, the Governor of Bombay, to preside, and 


(2) lliat the resoliitnms passed at the session were first 
settled at a piisate meeting held at the lesidencc of 
Piineipal Wordsworth of I lphinstonc College and 
attended by Wedderburn and Ranatle among others. 

S. The direct objects, olAvhat was earlier pro¬ 
jected as tlie Indiati Nkitional C'onference, were - 

(1) to enable all the mi^st earnest labourers in the eausc 
of national progress to become peisonally known to 
each other, 

(2) to discuss and decide upon the political operations 
to be undeitaken dining the ensuing \ear. 

4. IfW.C. Bonnerjee harl tlie honour of being 
elected President—propr wed by A.O. 11 time, 
seconded by S. Subramania l\er and supported 
by K.lk I’elang—, Ci. Subramania Iyer had the 
privilege of moving the hist resolution of the first 
session. 

10. CJne descMption, aeecuding to ofheial re¬ 
cords, of the inaugural session, runs as follows: 

J he spectacle which presented itself of men icpre- 
sentiiig the various races and communities, castes and 
sub-divisions of caste, idigions and siib-div isions of 
religions met togellier in one place to fi>rm themselves, 
if possible, into one political wliole, was most unique 
and mtcTcstmg. 1 oi they had come not fiom the Pre¬ 
sidency towns alone, hut from all parts of India and their 
presence .rflorded a most interesting study of the heads 
and head-dresses typical of tlie numerous variety of 
castes and commiiniiios ndiahiting this country. There 
were men frmn M.idias, the blackness of whose com- 
plcMon seemed to be made blacker, by spotless white 
turbans which some of them wore A few others hailing 
from that Picsidcncv were hare-headed and bare-footed; 
and otherwise lightly dad. their bodies fiom the w-aist 
upwards being only j'laftially podected by mrislm 
shawls. They presented a marked contrast to the dele¬ 
gates Bengal. Stane of these appeared m entirely 

I uri’ipean costume, while oi hers could he easily recognised 
as Babus by the peculiar cviji with a Hap behind which 
they donned. None of them wotc the gold rings or 
iliamond pendents whicli adorned the ears of some of 
the Madrasees; nor h.rd they their foreheads painted, 
like their mv'ire oithodv)\ and more conservative brethren 
from the Southern Presidency. Then there were Hindn- 
slanis fiom such placjs as Delhi, Agra, I ucknow and 
Bcnaies, some of whom wore muslin skull-caps and 
dresses chrelly made of the same line cUdh. On the 
other hand, there were delegates from the Noith-Wcst, 
bearded, bulky, and large-iimbed men rn their coats and 
flowing robes of different hues and in turbans like those 
worn by Sikh soklieis. dhere were stalwart Smdhccs 
from Kurraehee, wearing their own tall hat surmounted 
by a brcvij brim at the top. In this strange group w’cre 
to be observed the fan’iiliar figures of Banyas from 
Gujarat, of Marathas in their “cart-wheel” turbans, and 
of Parsecs in their not very elegant head-dress, which 
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they themselves have likened to a slanting roof. All 
these men, assembled In the same hall, presented siieh a 
variety of costumes and complexions, that a similar 
scene can scarcely be \Mtnessed any\siiere except at a 
fancy ball. 

11. The following coinnicitt of the Times ou 
the fust Congress was typical of the British reaction 
to the advent ol India's most popular and p«n\cr- 
ful political organisation: 

. .“The rcodiitions co\cr a wide ground. Some of 
them we heartily ai^piovc. Olliers appear to us some¬ 
thing mme than question,'ible. 

Jt was by force that India was won, and it is hy 
force that India must be go\crned, m whatever hands the 


OBITER 


()!.j f'Cls of I ho ('oiiij;ross 

I may say bried\, tli it the objects of the Con¬ 
gress could for the moO part be classed under the 
followitig heads 

(a) I lie promotion of personal intinacy and fnendsfiip 
amongst all the more earnest workers in our country's 
c uoe m the vaiious parts (>f the Lmr>ire. 

(b) The eradication by direct fjiendly person<il mtei- 
course of all possible lace, creed, or pioMiiLial pre¬ 
judices amongst all lo\ers iT our cs^uutiy, and the 
fuller development and eonsc)lidation of those 
sentiments of national unity th it had then origin m 
their bsloved I ord Rip'm's ever memomhie Kign. 

fc) The authoiitativc record after this has been caiefully 
clieileil by the fullest discussion of tlie matured 
opinions of the educalsd clashes in India on some of 
the more iinp^^'i'int .md piessing of the social ques¬ 
tions of tlie day. 

(d) Tlie determination of the lines upon ami metliods by 
which during the next twelve months it is ilcsiiahle 
for native politicians to labiuir in the public interests. 

Surely there vvtis nothing in these objects to which 
any sensible and unprejudiccvl man could possibly 
lake exceptiiMi, and yet on more than one occasion 
remarks had been made by gentlemen, who should 
have been wiser, condemning the proposed Con¬ 
gress, as if it were a nest of conspirators and dis¬ 
loyalists. 


Government of the countiy may be ve'tcJ If wc were 
to witlidiaw'. It would be, m t if> favoui of ilie mu'-t lluent 
tongue, (M’ the most leady p.n but ih.e stiongest arm 
and tlie shaipost sword. . , 

12. At the other end ll'cre wa> the folhnving 
closc-iip (d the lirsl Cmigress b\ Or. Annie Besant: 

I he tiist Nalitmal (‘imtucss tlissulved, leaving a 
happv and mspiim : mensnv ol ime woik dime, and umly 
demonsliaied India had fi'iind hei \'oice India was 
realising iurelf as a Netion Str.mge aiul menacing 
was the pm tent 111 llic cve> uf some. .SpK.iidkl and full 
ol hope in tile eves of olhcis 1 he losy Imgeis id the 
dav. n-,oaulens Iiad toikhed the Indian skies When 
would her Sun ol rieedom rise to iiiadiatc the Molhci- 
land'* 


l>f(TA 


“All riiat Wc Desire " 

Much h.as been done b\' Cireat Biilam (or the 
benelit oi' India, and the wlnde ev>iinliy is truly 
giatcful to her for it. She has given them older, 
she has given tliem railvvavs, and above ell she has 
given them tlie incwjma'ole blessing of W'estern 
cdiicalion. But a gge it tieal sldl remains to be 
done, the more piogress titc peojvle make in 
education ainl matcii<il prospeniy, the grealcr 
would be the insiLdil mlo polilical matleis and the 
keener their desiie fur politic..! e.dvancement. I 
think that our desiie lo be governed according to 
the ideas of (jovernment prevalenl m biirope is in 
no way meomnatible with our thorough h'lyally to 
the Biilisli Ciovernment. All that we desire is 
that tb.c basis of the Ciov eminent should be w idened 
and that tiic people sliould have tlieir pioper and 
legitimate share in it. 

W.( IT)NN1 rji I 
(Ti esiiJetit ) 


4< ^ 


Our reform slioiild be to have the pow'cr to 
tax ourselves. 
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“ I his One Evil” 

Tiic sole cause (>r the extreme poverty and 
wretchedness of tlie mass of ih: people is the in¬ 
ordinate emplo^’ment of foreien agency m the 
Government c)’’ the couiUry and the consequential 
material loss to, and drain from, the country... 
The )')resent Lnghsh rule is no doubt the greenest 
blessimi India has ever had, but this one evil of 
it nullihes completely all the g uG it has achieved. 

1 he Way To I aekic 

We must make up our minds delinitively, a.s to 
what we weiiit... In dealing with linghshniLn, 
make up your minds deliberate!}, sneak cleailv, 
and work perscveringly. dhen and then ah ne 
can \ )u lioj’ie in be listened to. 

- -DaOMUI \1 N \OKOII 

’K -■jc 

“.Merely Shams ' 

Our Legiskitive Councils m this C(ninlrv are 
merely shams. The truth is alwav^ bnned, it is 
never allowed to rise to the surface. 

—Pin.Ro/i sii \n Ml 11 r\ 


So long tis the present constitution of these 
Councils remains unchanged, it is idle to expect 
that non-olVicitd members will prove of any gieat 
use to the country. The misl't^:tune is that these 
non-official memlKfo are not tiliowed to feci any 
responsibility, tmd, even if some of them tissmne 
It, no oppoiuimty is gi\en to them to render them¬ 
selves useful. 

S. Sl'lU< WIAMA l\ 1 K 

♦ -it K {c 

English history strikingly em[dyeis,_s tiiat 
political progress must biiiv' soeial progress oIm) 
in Its tram; I hold that a nation which is polilicaliy 
forward cannot lone alTord to lx: sociallv back- 
ward, ap.d that a natum which j^oliticallv bwk- 
ward can never hope t,) be socnillv l\awaid. 

( llll'l k \R 

In Its inception, the India C rained little 

bettei Ihaiiii relic of the dl^Clediied .lolmC v>mp;.nv , 
in its next stage it Wiis no b^l'er. b r it was ni.iinlv 
little else liian la ohgaichv (d' Im'siIi ed Indian 
ad minis [raters. 

P. L IJAKI i' 


REPRESKM \TION 

rrovi.irc Dchi'iV. s 

Madias 

ihnnb.iv Sc Sind 
Punjab 

N.W.P. A Oiidh 
CMC Si Berar 

Beagad, Bibar, Orissa and Assam 

I otal : 72 
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The First Congress 
cost 


about Rs. 3,000 only 
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RKSoriJ rioNS 


1. RCSOIAI'T) That this Eorltcss earnestly reeo- 
minciKls that the promised mqiiiry into the ucMkiin^ (d' 
Indian Athnmistiation, lieie and in I maland, should he 
entrusted tti a Royal ('ominission, thj jscople (d Indii Iv.ie” 
adecpiately represented thereon, end Lsider.se taken hah 
in India and in 1 irdand 

lh'o[')oseLl hy Cj Siibramenia (Madr.is), 

seconded by R M NKhla (IE. "nhi\>, eiiul 
SLipp' T ted hy Na rendi an. J h Sen tfakntn) 

II RKSOIA'Kl) liiat th s (^^.yiese considers the 
ahidition nf the (donned ot the Sei^rc'ar y ol Slate fo; Indii, 
as at iMesent const it nted, the ncve.„)r\ pielanii’iai y to all 
other rcfoims 

Prt'tposcd by SII C'hiplonkar (Roiaia), sccondevl hv 
P. Anarid^t ( hirln (Midias); .nni snppoiVd he 
J Cihosal (Alleh.ahad) 

III. RKS(3L\ I'J) That thi. C omness consaleis the 
K hmm and expansion (T tlu' Snpicine and cxisinv' I v>eal 
Le<aislatrve (doiiriciis, by the avin,, :on of a cam .ak iaide 
pr(a"*nition of elected nKiiilx i , and the cication ol similar 
C’onncds bn the Nhnlh-W’e tein ihos'ncc^ and ():i(]ln and 
vilso tor the Pinj d") cs-^ential, and liold-. that idl Ihideeis 
should he leferred to !h>.se C'onncds loi eonsidetatum. tir t 
members beiris;, inoiec»\ci‘, eiiijso'Aeied tst mtupJlate t'le 
Ixeetitoe in icrnd to all hMiiehe' of ihe .idmineli iMoii, 
.tnd that a Standiim (don mitiee o! the I louse ol C Oiiimons 
should be comslitnled to r>..cei\. and con ider any formal 
protests that may he r'.cisKh. i by majimities of lah C oun' ds 
artamsi the cxeicise b,> the I scuaoe td llm pmser. which 
would be x’csted m it, td' oxerrnlmg the decisions of aich 
majoi ities. 

Proposed by the Ibm'ble Is. 1 lelani’. CM 
(Hoinbiiy); seconded by the IbnCb'e S SnbiamniM 
Iyer (Madias); and s.i jn’io'led by the llonble Dad i- 
bhai Naoioji (liombar) 

IV. RFSOLVED T hat m tl^e opinion oi' this C’ongress 
the competitice cxmiinations m^w held m I nidancl. tor hist 
appointmcTits m vaiious ci\d dcpaiiinenls of the ['inblic 
service, should hcncetoith, m accoidancv wiih the views 
of the India Olliee Cdunmittce i>f 1 SnO. “be held simul- 
laneously, one m Liudand and (’iie in India, bidh b( mn as 
1*11 as piacticable identical m their n.iture, .md those who 
ccunpete in both countries being linally classitied :n one 
list *iceording to merit", •ii^'d th*it the sucvesslul c.mdickites 
in India shmild be sent to I itgland for iurther study, and 
subjected there tc> such further examinations as may seem 
needful. Iurther, that all other Inst ai^p*a'ltmcnis (e'slu- 
ding pconships and the like) slioiild be tilled by compv-lilive 
examinations held in Indi.i, under conditions ealcilaicd 
to secure such intellectual, moi*il. and physical iiuahheM- 
tions as may be decided by Ciovernment to be necess*!ry 
Lastly, that the maximum age of candidates lor entrance 


into the CiiHcrnment Coil S^ivice be raised to ncU less 
than 2 ^ years 

Proposed b\ the 1 lon'ble D.idabhai Na^n o)i ( Poinbay); 
sevo, idi^d by \'i[ aiiyh o a-^h irrn (Madms), and 
supported by 1) S \\ hue (Madiad 

V RlsSOi NIT') I ha; m the I'pmion i>t this (’omuess 
the proposi^d lucieoe in llo' milaaiy cxpendi'mie id the 
einpiw o iniiu*. V y. a,rJ legiivl being hid to the icsenues 
ol the 1 mpiic and th^ exolmg ci.eum a i iccs ol ihe country, 
v.\ces^!\e 

Pog^oveil bv ICipgai ih N.iv.idii (Madias), S(.conded by 
Dinsh.i 1 udl|i Wachi (Bomb.ix), *md supported by 
Dav.iisiin J.iirnul (INimchi) 

VI RlrSOi NET) 1 hat m the opinion of this (Congress, 
if tile nil leased dcuiancts t\ i miiil^iry expenditiiie *iie not to 
be, vis they ought to be, met by letienchment, they omdit 
to be met, liistiv, bv the ie-anposilion ot the Customs 

tiiMes, and secoiullv, bv the extension ol the lie'enee-l*i\ 
to tliose ckisse^ of the comniunity, oflKial and non-ollici*d. 
at p'-esent exempted horn it, c*ne Iving t*iken th.it in the 
c i .e ofatlclass.es a snllielently high t.ixable minimum be 
mviint.imi el A'hI Imthei, that this (b^ngi ess is id opinion 
tti.ii (iieat Ihit.nn sluxild extend .mi npeiiil gu,u*mtee to 
the Indian debt 

Piopomil by J D Vaimk (Bombay), seco-uied by S .A. 
Swaminatha lyei (1 mjore), supported by R*io Saheb 
S VenkvUvi Subb.Uv'y .idn Pantnlu (Masii!ip*it*im) 

VII RlySOI.N FT’) 1 hat this ( ongiess deprccMtcs the 
.innexation ol I_ pper Buimah. and eonsuleis that il the 
C. - V'Turneiit unfoi tuicitelv decide on .mnexation, the entire 
..ountiy ol Buimah should be se-p.ir*i!ecl tiom the Inditin 
Viceroyalty .md conslilnted .i ( lown Colony, as distinet 
in ill matters Pom the Ciovsinmenl c>l this counliv *is is 
( ev Ion 

Piopos^d by P M Mehta (Bomb.iy), seconded by 
R.io Bvihadur krishanji Laxman Niilkar (Poona) 

VIII RLSOlA lsI) I hat the resolutions p*issed by 
this Congress be comnumic.iled ti’i the P.vlitic.il /Nssociations 
in c .mi province, *mcl th.it these Assou.ilions be reciiiested, 
with the help ol simikii b nlies and olh. r .tgencies within 
their respective provn,cc.s. to adopt such me.isures as they 
may considci eaLulatcd to advance the settlement ol the 
vaovuis ciuestions dealt with m these resolutions 

I’roposed by Muihdhar (.\mbala), seconded by 
INI Dui ub.i (Sui at) 

IX HLSOLVIxI) Th.it the Indi.m N.itmn.il Congress 
rcMssemble next year m Calcutta, .md sit on luesday, the 
2Sth of December, l.SSP, *md the next succeeding d.iys. 

Proposed by AO. Iluine (Rengal), seconded by the 
Hon’blc S. Subiamania lyei (Madr.is). 
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I T WAS seven years before Raja Ram Moluin 
Roy ceased to be. On the throne of 
England sat the E\3iirlh ol' the Georges, with tlie 
Earl of Eiverpool as iiis Prime Minister, Disraeli's 
hirch-medioerity'. In India those were the days 
of the Earl of Amherst. The ‘Indian Mutin\' 
was quite far awaiy. Rombay had hardly \et 
sprung from seven desolate islets. In a lowly 
house in Khadak and in the family of a poor 
Parsi priest, W'as born one who was destined to 
ask for India “Swaraj'’ and go down in history 
as the Grand Old Man of India. 

Dadarhai Naokoji was but four when he 
lost his father. He owed his upbringing as so 
much else in life to his mother. Invariably a 
prize-winner in his schooldays, he was an “exhibi¬ 
tion boy, with an overhanging forehead and 
small sparkling eyes”. As the “shining light” 
of the famous Flphinstone Institution, he was 
acclaimed by an English Professor as “the promise 
of India”. At the end of his distinguished aca¬ 
demic career, he took to school-mastering. 

Starting as Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
and Natural Philosophy in his old Ahua Mater, 
he rose to be a Professor. Amidst all his later 
chances and changes in life, he loved to be called 
“Dadabhai Professor”. But even then he was 
more than a Professor, for he was actively organi¬ 
sing public life. In 1855, Dadabhai, though 
not too willingly, exchanged, as his Principal 
put it, ‘mathematics for merchandise' and procee¬ 
ded to London on June 27, as a partner in a 
Parsi firm. 

On joining the Camas, he found his time in 
that country divided between London and Liver¬ 
pool. Elis experiences were not, however, happy. 
The Camas—particularly one of them - did not 
believe in Dadabhai’s excessive regard for commer- 
eial morality. Dadabhai was happier when he 



left them in 1862 and started his own business. 
E"or a time everything went well. He could 
adhere to his principles and also flourish otherwise. 
But it was a short-lived pleasure. 'J he crash came 
unexpectedly when, in trying to save a Hindu 
friend, he went under. He elicited wide sympathy 
but could hardly avoid the consequences of the 
collapse. He returned to Bombay in 1869, 
quite a broken man. 

During his stay in England, Dadabhai devoted 
not a little of his time to educating British public 
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on Indian affairs, through the Lt)ndon Indian 
Association and the larger Fast India Association 
winch he had himself founded lor rousing Fngland 
to her duties to India. These services of his 
abroad made him a hero in the eyes of his coun- 
trvmen. He was, on return home, publicly 
honoured by the citizens of Hombav, led by 
Fhero/eshah Mehta and Mahadev Govmd 
Ranade. 

In the vear 1873, Dadabhai found himself 
overcvune by sudden and big developments Not 
without doubts, and vet m good faith, he accept¬ 
ed the invitation of the Maharaja of Gaekvvar 
to be the Diwan of Raroda. It proved to he a 
short interlude. He left the State in disgust 
with the (mly consolatimi that he could gam an 
insight into those mvsleiious little realms, not 
unoflen t(M'n asunder, between erratic Princes 
and autocratic Pcditical Agents. 

Back from Baroda, Dadabhai v\as in the thick 
of CIVIC activity, having been elected to the Muni¬ 
cipal C’orporation first and the I own ('ouncil 
next. The cause of Bombay could hardly have 
been better served than by a man of I^adabhaTs 
deep knowledge and wide experience. It was 
during the vears between 1877 and 1881 when lie 
was suf'ij'iosed t(’> have a camiparativelv quiet time 
that Dadabhai was deeply vasncerned with what 
was comprehensively termed as 'The ('ondilion 
of India'. Various issues agitated him- \or 
instance, the obnoxious Vernacular Press Act 
and the diMin on Indian resources as a result of 
the Second Afglnin War. 

I verything, however, came next to the impoveiish- 
ment of India, a subject which Dadabhai niade 
his own, acrev^s the years. He spared no pains 
and counted no cost in the jsroeess to build a 
mighty and unassailable ease lor India and to 
compel British attention. He speni money, g^U 
steeped m blue books, piled up statistics and 
marshalled facts, to hurl at the world his monu¬ 
mental treatise-- Ancr/r and L'n-Butish Rule /// 
Jnilia. The hook had its limitatu)ns- its length, 
lack of arrangement, even ol proportion. But it 
stirred the public mind both at home and abroad. 
Nothing less was expected of him by British 
friends like Mr. H.M. Hyndman who knew him 
and learned to admire him as ‘one ol the ablest 
brains in certain directions'. According to the 
Hindu “as an economist, there was none equal 
to him in India", 


in 

Fven otherwise, Dvidablun's activities were 
fast multiplying. In 1882, he gave evidence before 
the Fducation Commission and emphasised “the 
strange educ.itional wretchedness of India", 
in 188.1 he became a Justice of the Peace; he also 
sjsonsored The lone o/ Induj (with which the 
honoured name i>f B.M Malabari was later 
indissolubly asseveiated) and, through its medium, 
sought to mould public opinion; he stoutly 
supjsorted the llbert Bill which was intended to 
establish an equality before the law (d' all classes 
(vf the jvcople; and in 1884 he took an active part 
in making the Rijion Memorial a success. 

Dadabhai bee ime an acknowledged leader of 
the peojvle. His advice was always sought and his 
mdej'iendence of judgment resjvected even by 
those wlio did not agiee with him. In rccogni- 
tnvii of Ills ability anti expeiience, the Goveiniir 
of Btimbay, I.tird Reav. asked him tti join the 
Legislative Council as an additional member, 
while the Bombay Presidency Association invited 
him to jt^in the Indian delegation to Faigland to 
enlighten British opinum on India, on the eve 
of a (ieneral Flection there. But the biggest 
event of the year indeed, of many years w.is 
the session of the Indian National C’ongress, held 
in Bombay. I^adahhai was one ol' the ftuemost 
who ciillabiirated with the retired Indian ( ivil 
Servant, A.O. Hume, m fouruling India's greatest 
national organisation. 

Greater thrills awaited Dadabhai on his 
arrival m Fngland S(^me time before he left 
India It occuired to him that he would be in a lar 
belter position ti^ serve the cause of India by 
entering Parliament. He secretly nursed the 
idea; he silently prepaied the ground. I hough 
not without difficulty, he got himself adopted as 
a Liberal candidate by the electors of Hniborn. 
From the very beginning it was clear that he 
stood little chance, lor, Holln^rn was anli- 
Gladstonian and the Liberal Party was divided 
there. But Dadabhai realised that it was better 
to have f'ought and lost Ilian not to have fought 
at ail. He lost but ceased to be a stranger to the 
British public. 

While yet in Fngland, there was a pressing 
invitation to him from India to attend the forth¬ 
coming Congress session at C alcutta. He reach¬ 
ed the City of Palaces to be elevated to the 
Presidential Chair- the highest honour within the 
gift of his people. He gave a splendid lead and 
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delivered an address “remarkable for its modera¬ 
tion and restraint” and yet not wanting in firm¬ 
ness. Before returning to England, he had 
the satisfaction of giving evidence before the 
Public Service Commission and pleaded once 
again for the holding of simultaneous examina¬ 
tions in India and England for the Indian Civil 
Service. Dadabhai was unwearying in his 
advocacy of public causes, irrespective ot imme¬ 
diate results. He believed as much in perseverance 
as in agitation. 

Rushing back to Pngland he resumed his 
campaign for a safer seat at the next general 
election to Parliament. It meant incessant work 
and indomitable optimism. Dadabhai was equal 
to the occasion. Luck favoured him. Central 
Finsbury, which he had set his heart on, adopted 
him as a Liberal candidate; without his asking 
for it, the Gladstonians Lord Morley the foie- 
most amongst them and Gladstone himself—rallied 
round him actively, under provocation from 
Lord Salisbury’s indiscriminate attack on him 
(Dadabhai) as 'the black man'. Dadabhai (ought 
with dignity and courage. It was a great day 
(July 6, 1897) in Indo-British history when, though 
by a narrow majority, he won the seat. I or the 
lirst time, an Indian became an M.P.—and it 
was Dadabhai, India’s pre-eminent standard- 
bearer. 

Dadabhai who regarded his election to the 
British Parliament as great and wonderful 
phenomenon”, made the best of his opportunities 
since. On August 9, 1892, he rose to speak on the 
address to the Queen. Ills maiden speech had 
quite a good reception. Ills main interest lay in 
interesting British members in Indian at fairs. 
It was no small success to him that a Royal 
CommissK)n on Indian Lxpenditure, was appoint¬ 
ed in 1896, With him as one of the Members. 
Having appeared before this very Commission 
(popularly known as the Welby Commission) 
as a witness, he once again maintained that ‘‘the 
impoverishment and degradation of British 
India has been caused by the compulsory employ¬ 
ment of costly official foreign agencies and foreign 
capital”. It was his lirrn conviction, of which 


never had he made any secret, that British power 
and influence in India were considerably weakened 
by an inequitous economic system and that the 
so-called Indian i|uesti()n was really‘dhe question 
of the very existence, stability and continuance 
of the British rmpire." 

Two years later, he was equally assertive and 
eloquent when he confronted the Indian currency 
Committee with two statements on the then pro¬ 
posed gold currency for India. His whole 
attitude to the British system became yet more 
pronounced. He thought highly of Biilish 
character but he had no doubt that the British 
system, in so far as India's fortunes were affected, 
was one of'bleeding'. Again and again he warned 
Britain against '(he present dishonourable un- 
British svstem of Cjovernment' and asked for 
the faithl'ul and conscientious fulfilment of all 
their promises and pledges. It was unfortunate 
that Dadabhafs Pailiamentvirv career came to 
an end in 1895 when the British Liberal Party 
was sent into wilderness. It was a loss to India, 
indeed, to enlightened statesmanship on a wider 
front. 

In or out of Parhanienl, Dadabhai was always 
the sleepless ssaitinel of India's fortunes. His 
career was one id' increasing public recognition. 
A few months after he took his seat in Parlia¬ 
ment, he returned to India to preside for a second 
time over the National (fimgrcss. l.ahm'e 
where the session was held gave him a welcome, 
unsurpassed in ils annals since the davs of Ranjit 
Singh. But with the years, increased his labours. 
Back in Lngland, he embarked on a vet more 
eft'ective campaign throughout the Linited King¬ 
dom for the application, to the Ciovernment of 
India, of true and time-honoured British principles. 

He was 75 when the Nineteenth Century 
closed and was in all Indian eyes, the true patriarch. 
No less a man than the great Rana.de hailed him 
as 'a unique ligure in Indian history'. And 
also he was found representing his country at the 
International Congress of Social Demociats at 
Amsterdam with a ”a vigour of mind and body 
which men thirty years junior might have envied”. 

Perhaps there was no scene comparable to 


1886 

Lord Dufferin appointed a Public Service Commission to go into the question 
of simultaneous examinations and employment of Indians in larger numbers. 
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(he one at Calcutta in 1906 when, bent with >ears, 
the venerable Dadabhai presided over the Con¬ 
gress for a third lime, and demanded Self-Covern- 
ment lor India as the only panacea to all the i\h 
of British rule. And it was one ot* history's 
rare moments when this Parsi n.slii in politics 
used the historic term, Swaraj. 

Dadabhai, lull ol )'ears and hc^nours. soon 
sought retirement in Wusova but had not ceased 
to be unconcerned when India's interests were at 
stake anywhere. The story of the Indians m 
South Africa filled him with deep disticss. 
Gandhiji had his blessings, advice and help in 
his heroic struggle in the daik continent. 1 hough 
his body was weak and leeble, his mind was clear 
and active. Surendranath Banerjea found him 
‘diving in a sea of Blue books". Seldom had he 
emerged (Uit of his seclusion. Me once went to 
Bombay to receive the University tribute. To 
the Bombay Presidency AsscK'iation lie gave all 
Ills libraiy, including a lumdrcd-vear (dd Mansard. 
At his age, he preserved himself amazingly and he 


ascribed his health to the hard work of >ears and 
to lifelong abstinence. 

Like every old man, Dadabhai paid the penalty 
lor longevity with his tears. Around him he 
lound the ranks thinning; he missed familiar 
laces; he could hardlv endure the loss of Hume 
in Lngland and of Mehta and Gokhale in India. 
Mis own day was drawing to its inevitable end. 
His mood was i>ne of cjiiiet resignation. After 
a brief illness, on the evening of June 30, 1917, 
he passed away in peace, amidst umversal mouin- 
ing. '1 he mammoth funeral procession in 
Bombay to the Lower of Silence included Wacha, 
Chandavarkar, Setalvad, Srinivasa Sastii, Nata- 
rajan, I ilak and Jinnah. 

In a moving funeral oration, C handavaikar 
spoke t>f the deceased as a ‘second Zoroaster’. 

I he ref iam of'all his utterances was righteousness. 
The country had known no more vigilant a watch¬ 
man since Rapi Ram Mohun Roy. India revered 
him as ‘The Cjrand Old Man' and he was, in more 
than one sense, our Oladslone. 


FEATURES 


1. The leading characteristic of the Uongress 
of 1S86 was, that it was the whole country's 
Congress. 'I he Congress of ISS5, had been got 
together with some difficulty by the exertions of' 
a few leading reformers and included less than 
one hundred of the more advanced thinkers 
belonging to the most prominent centres of poli¬ 
tical activity. On the present occasion, altogether 
about 500 gentlemen were elected either at public 
meetings, or b) societies. Associations and Sabhas 
(literary, political etc.).... 

2. Money came from the Maharajas ol 
Cooch Behar, Durbangah, Hutwa and Dumraon, 
Sir Jotendra Mohun Tagore, the venerable 
Dcbcndra Nath d’agore, and other leading gentle¬ 
men of the British Indian Association: W.C. 
Bonnerji, JLibu Hem CJuinder Ciossain placed 
their large houses at the disposal ol the delegates. 

3. The first public sitting took place at the 
Town Hall on December 27. No one who witnessed 
this vast gathering, one of the greatest ever known 
in Calcutta, could ever forget it. To not a lew, 
in startling contrast with the present scene, arose 
a remembrance of another vast gathering of 


representative men from all parts of the Lmpire-- 
the fJelhi Assemblage. But how different the two 
scenes! There, crowds of' Princes, girt with all 
the glamour of'martial gloiy, the blare of trumj’iets, 
the thunder of' artillery there, the richest robes 
that the looms ol' Asia and Lair('>|X‘ could evolve, 
a bla/e i>f jewels, countless and priceless, set in a 
gorgeous amphitheatre here only the ringing, 
heart-wrung cheers c)f honest cili/ens, soberly 
clad, amid the squalid surroundings of' a dingy, 
barn-hke hall, 'fhere, the representatives dragged 
together, grumbling, by an Imperial ukase, here 
spontaneously hurrying up from the most distant 
provinces in eager mutual rivalry in the good work, 
d here the object of the gathering, the celebration (T 
an addition to the titles of our Gracious Sovereign : 
her'e the inauguration of'a new era and the public 
assertion of the claims of' two hundred millions 
of that Sovereign's subjects, to some, at least, 
of those rights and privileges which are the indefea¬ 
sible birthright of every free-born British citizen.. 

(from official records) 

4. The Chairman of the Reception Committee 
was Dr. Rajendralal Mura, a world-known 
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archaeologist and scholar. lie was known to 
be the literary genius of the political group of 
the British Indian Association, and one of the 
foremost public men of his generation. 

5. It was significant that Dadabhai Naorqji 
was proposed by Babu Joykissen Mukerji, a great 
landed proprietor and ‘hin old man, blind and 
trembling with age . 

6. Speakers included Man Mohan (liiosc, 
a Barrister 'with probably the largest practice in 
all India in criminal cases.' But perhaps the 
speech (according to the (A^ngress Annual Report 
of the Session) that was most enthusiastically 
received was the one made by "Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya, a high-caste Brahmin, whose 
lair complexion and delicately chiselled features, 
instinct with intellectuality, at once impressed 
everyone and every eve, and who, suddenly, jump¬ 
ing on a chair beside the President, poured forth 
a manifestly impromptu speech, with an energy and 
eloquence that carried every thing before them." 


7. The usual invitations sent to the members 
of the Viceroy's F xccutive C\nmcil were returned 
on the ground that officials could not attend a 
political assemblage. 

The Viceroy, however, received some of the 
members as "distinguished visitors to the capital". 
He also invited them to a garden party explaining 
that he did not ask them as representatives ! 

8. I'he StatesDicui paid a tribute to the Con¬ 
gress that It was composed of "men to whom we 
can point with pride as the outcome of a century 
of our rule". 

I'he Tinics\ on the other hand, spoke of 
it in derogatoiy terms as "merely an affair of 
discontented place-scekcrs. .men of straw, with 
little or no stake in thccountiy. . .perstms of consi¬ 
derable imitative powers th' total ignorance of 
the real problems of Cioveinment. ..delegates from 
all these talking clubs might become a serious 
danger to public tranc|uillil\." 


OBI I’ER DICTA 


“ A Nation Now '' 

I behold in this Congress the dawn of a better 
and a happier day for India. 1 look upon it as 
the quickening ot a new life. F or long our fathers 
lived, and we have lived, as individuals only or 
as families, but henceforward 1 hope we shall be 
living as a nation, united one and all to promote 
our welfare and the welfare of our Mother-country. 

Rajindraiai Mura 
(Cluiirnuuu Reception CofJiffiittce) 

•K ♦ ♦ 

Ihe Question” 

Let Lis speak our minds like men and proclaim 
that vve are loyal to the backbone; that vve under¬ 
stand the benefits the English rule has conferred 
upon us; that we thoroughly appreciate the educa¬ 
tion that has been given to us, the new light which 
has been poured upon us; turning us from darkness 
into light and teaching us the new lesson that 
kings are made for the people, not people for 
their kings, and this new lesson vve have learned 
amidst the darkness ol Asiatic despotism only by 
the light of free Lnghsh civilization. But the 
question is: do the Government believe us 7 

Dadabhai Naoroji 
{President) 


All the benefits we have dciivcd fiom British 
rule, all the noble prefects of our British rulers, 
will go for nothing if after all the country is to 
continue sinking deeper and deeper into the abyss 
of destitution 

'Ihe universal discontent of the masses has its 
real origin in their growing wants and increasing 
poverty, and if its strong, down-current is not 
promptly tided up, I know not in what disastrous 
conscciiiences it may terminate. 

AmBIC A rHARAN Ma/i vidar 

♦ ♦ ♦ 
Irreparable Injury 

We are grateful to Government for all the 
good that it has done us, but vve cannot be grateful 
to it when it is doing us a terrible and irreparable 
injury. Wc cannot be grateful to it for degrading 
our natures, for systematically crushing out of us 
all martial spirit, for converting a race of soldiers 
and heroes into a timid flock of quill-driving 
sheep. 

—Ramfal Singh 
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“The Incarnate Majesty of (he Nation’’ 

Here we have before iis pcrsonilied the incar¬ 
nate majesty of the nation. Wlial \ision of 
glory, what prospects of raptiiioiis joy, unfold 
themselves befoic the imagination of the poet, 
the historian and the philosopher. I may be 
permitted to indulge in the hope that this feeling of 
sympathy and brotherhood between the different 
Indian races ma\ grow and deepen, that it may 
draw together the vast dislant paits e)l the Umpire 
and bind all races, all creeds, and all nationalities 
that inhabit this great countr), in one aolden 
chain ot brotherly love and alTection. 

Divine Will 

SelI-C j o\ ei nment is the ordering o( nature, the 
will ot Divine Providence. 1 \ery nation must 
be the arbiter of its destinies. 

(he Dawn 

We are on the threslndd of a new age. W'c 
are witnessing a new birth. I he darkness of 
midnight has disappeared, and the faint giev 
streaks ot dawn are distinctlv visible in the distant 
horizon. 

—SL KI NDRAXM II BANLKJI A 
+ * ^ 

“Representative Covernments'’ 

You liavc begun well, and it \ou go on as vou 
have begun, depend upon it, vou will succeed in 
obtaining tlie boon of Representative (iovern- 
ment. ^'ou have only to pci severe. “11' the 
Paiglisir\ savs Svdney Smith, “were in a paradise 
ot spontaneous productions, thev vsould continue 
to dig and plough, though there were never a 
peach nor a pine aj)ple the better foi it'’, '^'ou 

must work in the spirit of the bnglishman and 
then success will, 1 assure you, he youis. 

—N.G. CHANDAVARKAR 


REPRESENTATION 


Province 

Delegates 

Madras 

47 

Bombay & Sind 

4S 

Pii njab 

17 

N W P & Oudh 

74 

C.P. & Berar 

10 

Bengal, Bihar, Orissa and Assam 

240 


1 otal 436 


Representative Institutions 

What is an I nghshman without representative 
institutions ? Why ? not an Idighshman at all, 
he i> a mere sham, a base imitation. ..Representa¬ 
tive institutions are as much a pait of the true 
lhaton as his language and his literature. Will 
anvone tell me that Great Biitam will, m cold 
blood deny iis, her free-born subjects, the lirst of 
these when, by the gift of the two latter, she has 
quaiilied us to appieciate, and incited us to desire 

It. 

“ I hc Cause of Man" 

‘N('» taxation without representation'—that is 
the liist commandment in the I nghshman’s 
P(ditical Bible. How can he palter with his con¬ 
science and tax us here, his free and educated 
lellow-subjecis, as if we were dumb sheep or 
cattle ?.. . 

. .Surely it is the desire of every generous- 
hearted 1. nghshman who loves liberty to confer 
the fieedom, he himself enjovs, on all— 
lor he that \tdiies lihcitv eoiiliiies 
Ills/cal lot hci piedoimnaiKe, witlun 
N(Mian(.)\\ bounds hei saiise engages him 
Whereser pleaded, 't is the cause t)f man 

—Madan Mohan Malayiya 

* 4 + 

Challenge (o (he Rulers 

I blush I'or those who, in the latter end of 
tiiis boasted century o\' high civ ih/vition, talk as 
il' still might were right and not right might. Let 
them for once banish from their minds false logic, 
and the unmeiited apotheosis of the animal part of 
man, and let (wir rulers raise the worth of their 
swav b> governing in that higher, nobler and truer 
sense that the ancient .Arvan mind conceived, for¬ 
mulated, and enforced b> precept and practice, for 
ages together. 

- P. Ananoa Chari li 


The Second Congress 
cost only 
Rs 16,000/- 
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Rl]SOLUnONS 


I RESOEYKEl That tiiis Congress of dclogales from 
all paits of India do humbly oHcr its diiliful and lo>al 
ciMigtatuIations to Her Most Cjiaeious Majesty, the Oiieen- 
Fmpress, on ilie approaehii'ig completion of the liist half 
century c»f hei memorable, benelicent, and glorious reign, 
and heartily wish h:r many, many more and happy >ears of 
rule, o\er the gieat Hniish Lmpnc 

Proposed by RahimatulKi M Sa>ani (RombaN); 
secontied by Lala Murlidliar ( \mbala); suppoiied by 
G Sunr.imarua l\er (Madias) 

II RlsSf)l \ LI) That this CtMigtcss rcg.uds \ uii the 
deepest s\mpath\, and Mews with giaxe api lehensions. 
the increasing po\ert> of \ast numbeis of the population 
of India, and (a’uhough aware that the Cio\cmment is not 
overlooking this matter and is ci^ntemplating ceitam pe.lha- 
ti\es) tlesues to recoid its li\e(,l coiiMction that the intiodiic- 
tion of Repte amtative Institutions will pone one rd the nu'st 
impoitant practical steps lowaids the amehotation ol tlte 
condition id’ the people 

Proposed h\ Hmsltaw Ldul;! W’aeha (Bombas), 
seeOMidcd bv the Hon'ble S Subiamania l>er (Madras); 
suppoited b> Pandit Prannath (lueknmv) 

III RLSOLN FO- 1 hat this Congress do, emphatieally, 
realliim the ud Resolulum of the ( ongiess of I'sSs. and 
distinciK deelaie its belief that the red(>im and expam ion <d 
the (’oLineil of the Ciovernor-Cjcneial foi making I aws anul 
of the Provincial legislative C'ouneils, therein suggested, 
have now become essential, alike m the interest of India and 
Lngland. 

Proposed by Rat Bahadur Kiinja I all Banerjee, 
((. alcLitta): seconded by 1^ Rangaih \av ndu ( Madia d, 
sLipp(Mtcd by Cihanasham Nilkauth (Bomb.iv) 

IV RESOI \ LD d hat this Ce>ngies. is of opinion 
that m giving praetical elled to this essential leloim, leg ird 
should be had (subject to such nioditicati<ms), as on a more 
detailed examinaiion of the t|uestu>n, may commend theiim 
selves to the Cuwernn'ient) to the pimciples embodied in 
the hdlowing tentative suggestions' 

I the number of persons composing (he Legislative 
Councils, both PtoMiK'ial and of the Go\eiiioi- 
Geneial, to be materially inereased. Not less 
than one-half the Members of such enlarged 
CouiK'ils to be elected Not mote than onc- 
hnirth to be ofhelals having seats cx-oftlcio in 
such Councils and not more than one-fourth to 
be Members, oltieial or non-offieial, nominated 
by Cjoveminent. 

2. d he l ight to elect Members to the Provincial 
C ouncils to be conferled only on those classes and 
members of the community, pnnui facie, capable 
of c\eicasing it wisely and independently. In 
Bengal and Bombay the Councillors may be 
elected by the Members of Municipalities, Distiict 
lioards, Chan’ibeis of Commerce and the Uni¬ 
versities, or an electorate may be constituted of 


all peisor.s possessing such eiualifications, cdiica- 
tiemal and pccum.irv. as may be deemed necessary 
in Madras, the C’ouncillois may be elected citlier 
by District Boards, Municipalities, Chambers of 
C'ommcfce, and llie Lhiiveisily, or by Electoral 
Colleges esunposed id’ Members, partly elected by 
tiiese b<''dies and partly nominated by Ciovernment. 
In the North-West Provinces and Oudh, and in 
tlie Puniab. C'ouneillois may be elected by an 
I leetoial College composed of Members elected 
by Miiuieipal »iiid Distiiet Bi>aids, and nominated, 
to aii extent not exceeding onc-sixlh of the total 
number, by ( rv,nment, it b^mg understiHvd that 
(he same eleelive system now m force wheie 
Mur.ieip.il Besiids are coneci ncel will be ai^plieel 
\o Dell let BoaieK, auel tile right of electing 
members to these latter extended to the eultivat- 
iiig cla^^ But whatever sssi^-in be aelopicel (<ind 
the d«,ta:ls must be worked out se'paratelj> h'r 
each pieiviiice) cate luu-l he taken iriat all sections 
ed the eonaiuinilv, and all ga^at interests, .ire 
adeeiuaiely represented 

3. 'TIk elected M.mbetso! iheCkuiiKiI of the Govcin- 
r>i-(ieiKMl for III iking law s i(. be clceteel by the 
Me'iuhefs ol the sv^veud PioviiKial C'ouneils 

4 N'<> elec led o! iiouimateel Meniher iMany Couiki! 
to receive any s.ikuv, m ieiuuueia!ion m viitue 
(-f sueh Meinr\ 1 shiis, but any such Meinbei, 
aheaely m receipt e'l any (joveinmeiit seJaiy 
or allewvanee. to contmue to eliaw the same 
unchanged eluiing Mciiih^ i diip, and all Members 
to be emu Lei to be icimhuKed any expenses 
incuire.ei m tiavelliug in connection with then 
Member ship 

5 All persons reMelent m Inelia to he eligible for 
seats in (’ouncil, w he theT as electees oi nominees, 
without distiuelion ol race, ciceel. caste, or cadour. 

(^ All L'giskitive measures aiul all linaiKial e]ues- 
tit'iis, melLiehng all budgets, wIietlKi* these involve 
new err enhaneed taxation or not, to he necessarily 
submilleel to and eieail with by these C'ouneils. 
In the c.ise ol all other bianehes ed' the admini¬ 
stration, any member to be at liberty, after due 
notice, te> put any e]uestion he sees lit in the ex- 
oHieio Members (or sueh one of these as may 
be specially charged with (he supervision of the 
paitieular branch coneeined), and to be entitled, 
except as hereinafter provided, to receive a reply 
to his question, logetlrer with copies of any 
papers requisite for the llK)rough eompi'chension 
of the subject, and on this reply (he Council to 
be at liberty to consider and discuss the ciuestion, 
and record thereon such resolution as may appear 
fitting lo the majority. Provided that, if the 
subject m regard to which the inquiry is made 
involves matters of Foreign Policy, Military 
dispositions or strategy, or is otherwise of such a 
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nature that, in the opinion of the Fxceutivc, the 
public interests would be materially imperilled 
by ttie comrnuniealion of the information asked 
for, it shall be competent for them to mstruet the 
cx-officio Members, or one of them, to reply 
accordingly, and decline to furnish the inlormation 
asked for. 

7. The E \ccutive Cio\eminent shall possess the 
power of incrruling the deeision aiti\cd at by 
the majority of the Council in every ease in which, 
in Its opinion, the public interests wmild sulfei 
by the acceptance cd such vlccisuni; but whcnecei 
this power is exercised, a full expo^ltlon of 
the giminds on wliieh this has been considered 
necessary shall he published within one month, 
and m the case of lixal Cimernments they shall 
report tile ciieiimstances and explain their action 
to the (lovcniment of India, and in the case of 
this latter, it shall repoit and explain to the 
SeeTetaiy ed State; and in any such ease, ein a 
repiesentation made through the Cioxemment 
of India and the S^erctarv ot Stale b\ the over¬ 
ruled majority, it shall be cianpetent to the 
Standiing C'oniinntec of the i louse of Comiuons 
(rccommeiidcd in the 7rd Resolution ol last 
sear’s Congress, which this present C'ongicss 
has afhimed) to consider the matter, and eall l\)r 
an> and vill p.ipeis or inlormation, and hear any 
[X’iscsiis on behalf ot such majority oi eh her wise, 
anel iheieallei. if needlul, report thereim to the 
full House 

Proposeel by Surendiaiiath Hatieijea (C'alculta), 
seconded by N.kJ Chandavarkar (Bombay), 
supported by Sharfuddin (Hchai) 

V. RFSOIA E^O—I hat this C'ongiess do invite *ill 
Public Bodies and all Assocuitions throughout the coiiutiy, 
humbly and cainesily, to entreat llis I xccllcncy tlie Viecro\ 
to obtain the sanction of Her Majesiv's Sccielar) ol State 
for India, to the appointment of a Commissum, to eneiiiiie 
exhaustively into tlie best method of intiodiicing siieli a 
tentative tmm of Rcpiesentative Institutions into India, 
as iias been indicated in Kesihutions 111 of the iiast, anrl 
IV ot the present, >ears C\)ngress. 

Proposed by N N Ciupia (Karachi); seconded b> 
M B. NamjoHu (Poona), suppoited b> Kumar 
Binay Kiishna (Calcutta). 

VI. RIsSOIAKI) I hat a Commiite'e composed of 
the gentlemen named m the m.argm* be apiiomtcd to considci 
the Public Scivicc Ouchion, and lepoit thcieoii to tins 
Congress. 

Hou’blc Dadabhai Naoroji (Bombay) 

S. Subramania lycr (Madras) 

Peury Molum Mookerjee (Calcutta) 

G. Subramania lycr (Madras) 

Motilal Ghosc (Calcutta) 


Surer’idranath Bancijca (Calcutta) 

Gunga Pershad Varma (Lucknow) 

Ramkali Clxiudfmn (Benares) 

Guru Prasad Sei’i (Patna) 

Prannatli (I ucknow) 

Kashi PcTshad ( Xllaliabad) 

Reza All Klian (Lucknow) 

Hamid All (1 ucknow) 

I ala Kanhvakd (Amritsar) 

Gungadlxii Rao Madhaw C’hitnavis (Nagpur) 
Rahimatulla M. Savani (Bomb.iy) 

Pioposcd by Siiieudia Natli B.mci jea (Calcutta); 
seconded by M B Namjoshi (Bivona); suppoitcd 
by Pandit S Agnihthii (Lalioie). 

VH RESOIA’El) That this Congicss approves and 
.idopts the RepoiP^ submitted by the Committee atipointcd 
by Rcsoluliivn VI 

Proposed by Sutcndianalh BaiKiica (Calcutta); 
seconded by the Hon'blc S Subiamania Ivor 
( Madias) 

VllI RLSOIA ETT 1 hat m Tic opinion ih tins ('ongicss, 
the lime has in>w amved when the svsiem t>f Inal by jiiiv 
may be safely extended to many paits ot the couiUiy where 
It is not at piesent m force 

Ihoposed by S A. Swammadha Iver (lanjore); 
seconded b\ 1111 Hhiuva (Sural); suj’»[Hrrted 
by |)i 1 1 ailokvanalh Miller ((. alculta). 

I\ RLSOLN’El) -T hat, in lire opinion of this Congress, 
the innovation m.ide m IS72 in the system of tnal by juty, 
deptiving the vcidicts ol juries of all finality, has proved 
rniurtous to the eountiy, and that the powers then, for the 
lirst tune, vested m Sessions .liidges aiul High C'ourts, of 
setting aside verdicts (.>t acquittal, should be at once 
w ithdrawn. 

Proposed by W C Bonnerjec (C alculta); 
seconded by the HoiTblc Pc.iry Mohan Mookerjee 
(C'alcLitla); suppisrtcd by Munslu Sadlio I al 
(I kma res) 

X RIsSOI.X'ED That, in the opinion iT' this ( ongress, 
a provision, similar to that containcii m the Summary 
.lui isdiction Act of I ngland (under which accused pci sons 
in senous cases have the option ol demanding a committal 
to the Sessions CoLiil), sliould be introduced into the Indian 
( ode of (Timmal Ihocedure, enabling accused persons, 
m wairant cases, to demand that, instead of being tried 
b> the Magistiate, they be committed to the Court of 
Sessions 

J. I hat the open C'ompetitivc E xamination be held 
simultaneously both in India and in Emgland. 

2. That the simultaneous examinations thus held 
be equally open to all classes of Her Majesty's 
subjc'Cts. 


REPORT 

•Wc the Members of the Committee appointed by the Congicss 
Public Sekice Question, have the honour to report that the following 


to submit a statement in connection with the 
resolutions were unanimously adopted by us; 
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3. That the classified lists be piepared according to 
merit. 

4. That the Congress express the hope that the Cuil 
Service Cimimissioners will give fair consideration 
to Sanskrit and Arabic, among the subjects of 
examination. 

5. That the age of Candidates eligible for admission 
to the open Compeii(i\c Examination be not less 
than D), or, as recommended by Sir C. Aitchison, 
more than 33 years. 

6. That simultaneous examinations being granted, 
the Statutory Ci\il Service be closed for fust 
appointments. 

7. That the appointments in the Statutory Civil 
Service, under the existing rules, be still left open 
to the Members of the Unco\enantcd Service 
and to professional men of proved merit and 
ability. 

8. That all appointments requiring educational 

quaillications, other than covenanted lii^t appoint¬ 
ments, be tilled by Competitive Examinalu>ns 
held in the different Pro\inces, and open in each 
Province to such natuial-born subjects of Her 
Majesty only as are residents thereof. 

These Resolutions, it is hoped, cover the main piinciples 
which undetlie the questions set by the Public Service 
Commission. I'or a mote detailed consideration there was 
no time. 

Sd/- Dadabhai Naoroji 
30th December, 18S6. President of the Committee. 

Proposed by Mano Mohan Ghose (Calcutta); seconded 

by T. Chidambara Row' (Bellary); supported by 

Khajeh Abdul Alecm (Dacca). 

XI. RESOLVED—I hat this C'ongtess do place on 
record an expression cT the univeisal conviction, that a 
complete separation of executive and judicial functions 
(such that in no ease the two functions shall be combined 
in the same ofticer) has become an urgent necessity, and 
that, in Its opinion, it behoves the Cjovernment to etlect 


this separation without further delay, even though this 
should, in some Provinces, involve some extra expenditure. 

Proposed by Daji Abaji Khare (Bombay); seconded 
by Munshi Kashi Pershad (Allahabad); supported by 
Sn Ram (Lucknow). 

XII. RlvSOLVED - 'I'hat in view of the unsettled state 
of public affairs in 1 urope, and the immense assistance that 
the people of this country, if duly prepared theicTor, is 
capable of rendering to Gieat Britain in the event of any 
serious complications arising, this Congress do earnestly 
appeal to the Government to authorise (under such rules 
and restrictions as may to it seem titting) a system of Volun¬ 
teering for the Indian inhabitants of the country, such 
as may qualify ifiem to support the Government elfectively 
in any ciisis. 

Proposed by Rajah Rampal Singh (Oudh); seconded 
by R.D. Mehta (Calcutta) and carried by acclamation. 

XIII RESOlA'ED -That Standing Congress Clvmmi- 
ttees be constituted at all important centres. 

Proposed by \\ C. Bonnerjee (CalcuttaO seconded by 
N.G, (diandavaikar (Bonihy), 

XIV. RESOIAED-1 hat the third Indian National 
Cisngress assemble at Madias on the 27th ol December, 
18S7. 

Proposed by AO. Hume (Punjab); seconded by the 
Ilon’ble S. Subiamania I>er (Madras). 

XV. RESOLVED- That copies of these Resolutions be 
forwarded to the H E the Viteroy in Council, with the 
humble lequest, that he will cause the 1st Resolution to be 
submitted in due course to H M. the Queen-Empress, that he 
will cause all the Residutions to be laid behue Her Majesty's 
Secictaiy of State for India, and that he himself will be 
graciously pleased, in consultation vsith his colleagues, to 
accord them his best consideration. 

Pioposed by Rangaih Na>Lidu (Madras); secmided 
by Soiabjee Eramjee I’atcl (Bombay); ,ind earned 
unanimously. 
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Budrudin Tyabji 


1844—1906 


O F Arab descent, niinRUDiN iyarji was born 
in Bombay, on Slh Oetober, 1844, in a 
wealthy merchant's family which had a bias for 
foreign tra\el and education. Young r\ab|i, 
one ol the six brothers who had all been to Fiirope, 
matriculated at the Ftindon Unixersity and later 
Joined the Middle Temple. C alled to the Ihir in 
1867, he set up practice at the Bombay High 
Court as the first Indian banister of the place while 
one ot his brothers was the first Indian solicitor. 

It did not take Budiudm long to reach the 
front rank in his profession. 1 or, there was 
early recognition of his calibre and character alike. 
To his torensic ability and eloquence which wci'c 
of a high (mder, were allied his suavity and genial 
disposition. He commanded wide attention as 
well as equallv' wide esteem. If there were (K'ca- 
sions when judges praised him for the ability 
and skill with which he addressed the jury, there 
were also occasions, when, in the interests of his 
clients, he compelled the hearing of impatient 
judges. 

In 189S, Budrudin accepted a place on the 
High Court Bench, though earlier he had declined 
the offer on grounds of health. As a judge, he 
was in his element, weighing the scales impartially, 
whatever be the race or religion, or rank or status, 
of the parties involved. Lven a poor litigant 
who found himself ranged against a powerful 
corporation, could instinctively depend upon his 
judicial temper and sense of bar play. Such was 
his easy mastery of a case, however complicated, 
that he could as he generally did deliver even 
an elaborate Judgment, from a lew notes. For 
legal abstractions he iiad no weakness: what he 
essentially cared for, were equity and substantial 
Justice. ScldorTi were dignity and fearlessness 
so conspicuously combined as in Budrudin on the 
Bench. As a Judge he won golden laurels, not 



only from the Indian public but also from the 
Privy C'ouncil. 

Tyab)i was a man of very wide intciesls m 
hie. Ol especial interest were the services he 
rendered to the citi/ens of Bombav on the civic 
side-- Pillticularly in connection with the local 
self-government measure of L.ord Ripon and 
to his co-rchgionists in the twin causes of education 
and social reform. First as Secietiiiy and then 
as President of the AnJuman-i-Islam of Bombiiy, 
he made it a powerful institution in Western 
India, and through it, tried to educate the Muslim 
community to a better way of life. Holding 
advanced social views, he endeavoured to weaken 
the hold of the zenana system on the community; 
he did so alike by precept and example, for his 
daughters, besides discarding the purdah (for which 
he found no sanction in the Koran) proceeded to 
England for their education. The 'Iyabjis men 
and women, young and old — were the foremost 
in Bombay’s social life, in drawing together 
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people of different communities and religious 
faiths. Budrudin who delighted in playing cards 
and chess, encouraged outdoor games too, by 
introducing badminton and tennis in his family 
and providing it with courts in his own gardens. 

though for a decade and more during his 
leeal career, he resisted the friendly counsel of 
such men of eminence as Mehta, Telang and 
Ranadc, to participate in political life, he could 
not for long keep himself out of the mainstream 
ot' resurgent nationalism. When the Congress 
met in Madras in 1SS7, and needed to be protected 
from the taunt that the Muslim community was 
keeping aloof from its deliberations and activities, 
Budrudin Tyabji, tliough he was not then in the 
best of health, accepted the invitation unani- 
niOLisly evtended to him, to preside 0\er the 
session. And from the Presidential chair he 
delivered an address remark;iblc, not only for its 
substance and form, but for the brave stand lie had 
taken as a. representative and spokesman of the 
Anjuman-i-l d im of Bombay. He saw no reason 
why the Muslims should not join and strengthen 
the Congress as a truly national org,anisation. 
Worthy of his liberal statesmanship was his 
exhortation to his colleagues to be moderate in 


their demands, just in their criticism, correct in 
their facts and logical in their conclusions, so 
that their voice might receive respectful attention 
and their utterances carry due weight. As the 
first Muslim standard-bearer of the Congress, 
he rendered a phenomenal service to its great 
cause and upheld national honour. 

Budrudin d'yabji who, even as a student, had 
to go to France for treatment of the eye, had in 
early P)06, to go to Lngland fi>r the cure of his 
eyesight. For a time he seemed to recover and 
enjoy gootl health and peace of mind but his 
heart-trouble cut shoit his life. He passed aw ay- 
on foreign >oil on P)th August, PH)(). the end 
was, however, peaceful. 

d he news of his death wa> i slu/ck to his 
coLintrvmen. 1 hey were fuliv awaie of the 
magnitude of the loss which the luition sustained. 
His was a career, as Ananda Charlu said, “ol' 
sturdy honcstv, of imllinchmg manliness, and 
of a patriotism, which no narrow, pieti^tic, sec- 
tanan consideratu^ns ever put any check on". 
Budrudin Tvabjfs was an honoured name, ever 
associated with those ot” Phero/ehsah Mehta and 
Gopal Krishna Gokhale. 


FEATURES 


1. The Congress met for the lirst time in the 
city ot Madras: it held the session in a pandal 
erected tor the purpose in Mackay's Gardens. 

2. The delegates from Bengal, including 
Surendranath Bancrjea, Rash Behan Ghose and 
Raja Kissorilal Gossain (later the first Member of 
the Executive Council of Bengal,) reached Madras 
by a steamer chartered from the British Indian 
Steam Navigation Company. 

3. (a) The Chairman of the Reception Com¬ 
mittee, Raja Sir T. Madiiava Ra()—( 1828-1891), 
was the great Indian statesman who was hailed by 
no less a man than Fawcett as "the Turgot of 
India”. A Mahratta Brahmin, born in Kumbako- 
nam, Madhava Rao rose to be the Devvan of two 
Princely States, Travancore and Baroda, and di¬ 
stinguished himself as one of the greatest admini¬ 
strators and statesmen of his time. According to 
a contemporary British Resident there was nobody 
in India who could claim his mastery over the 


English language or so full an appreciation ol 
English views in regard to politiCN and political 
economy. 

(b) As Madiiava Rad was feeble in health, 
he asked, with the permission of the gathering, 
C.V. Sundarama Sastri, to read th.e Address of 
Welcome on his behalf 

4. Distinguished visitors included V. Bha- 
shyam Iyengar (the do}'en of the Madras Bar), S. 
Srinivasa Raghava Iyengar (later Dewan of Baroda) 
and Devvan Bahadur R. Raghunadha Rao and 
the Maharajas of Vi/ianagaram and Bobbili. 

5. There was a donation to the Congress from 
Maharaja Ananda Gajapathi of Vi/ianagaram, 
whom Sir Mounlstuart Grant-Duff, Governor of 
Madras, described as "Prince Charming". 

6. 30,000 copies of a Tamil Congress Catechism 
by M. Viraraghavachariar, were distributed at the 
session. 
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7. This was Ihc session where the famous 
barrister, bardley Norton, made his first great 
speech from the Congress plaltorm. 

S. I he Session deser\cs to he recalleil to mind 
for an animated discussion on t!ie Arms Act. 

Thcic also came helore it a resolution urenm 
the prohibition of cow-slaughter, which added to 
the dilliCLilties ot the sponsors ol the Ch^'iigress 
whidi the critics regaidetl as a Hindu Congress. 
J hen (accoidmg to Surendia,iaih Baneijea) was 
found a solution, which was accepted bv allpaities 


and has since been the recognised con\enlion of the 
Congi'ess, namely, lliat il' any resolution allectinga 
particular class or comnumit\, was objected to by 
the delegates representing, tlnit class c>r communit\, 
even il lhe\ were m a mmoiitv, it should not be 
considered by the C’ongiess. 

9. As a contrast to what hapj^ened at the last 
session in Calcutta, the (ioveinment weie res¬ 
ponsive. I Old Connemoia, the Ctnernor, helped 
the Reeeptkm C'ommittee v\ilh suj^plies liom 
Cjov eminent House. 


OIJI I KU DICI A 


*‘ lhe Inevitable I tfcct" 

Ch^ntact with such a nation (as the British) ts 
hhe ih.c contact of iron with the magnet. It has 
the inevitable elfect of the natum (Operated upon 
being, bv' insensible degrees, assimilated to the 
chnninant type. 

! riiimpli of British Adniiiiistiatiorr’' 

I see before me representatives from all parts of 
India, wlk'sc very j'leisonal apj'iearancc will bring 
home to tlie mind of the iinpiejudieed observer 
the conviction that, vaiied as the castes and creeds 
races of Indi.i, th.cre is still a j^owerlul bond of 
union which makes oui heaits vibrate with svanpa- 
thv and mutual love, and a Cvunmon at lection lor 
our Molhei-countrv. lo well-balanced minds, 
such a gatlreiing must a.jvpear the soundest triumph 
of British aJmmistratioN, and a crown ol glorv to 
the great Brilidi nation. 

r. M VOIIAV A Rao 

(C'lniifnicin oj flic Ri’n’jfiii'/i C'oninuffee) 
a a a 

""Proud of the Congress” 

1 had not the good fortune to be present at the 
proceedings of the first C'ongi'Css held in liombay 
in 1885, nor had I the good tortiine to lake part 
in the dehbci’ations of the second Congress, held 
in Calcutta last year. But I have carefully read 
the proceedings of both these Congi'Csses, and I 
liavc no hesitation in declaring that they display 
an amount of talent, wisdom and eloquence ol 
which we have every reason to be proud. 


""( oinmuii Benefir of AH'* 

I mav honcsllv coniess to you that one gieat 
motive which has iiuluced me, in tlie juesent slate 
of my health, lo undei take the grav e resjsonsibihl les 
of presiding, ovei voiii deliberaturns, has been .m 
earnest dcsiie, (Ui mv jviit, to jviove, as far as in 
my power he>, that I, at least, luU merely in my 
individual capacilv, hut as lepiesentmg the 
Aujuman-i-IsIam ol ftonilkiv do not e<m kler 
that there is anv tiling whatever in the jv^vaikm (U* 
Ihe relations of the dillerent eaunmuniiies of 
India be the} Hindus, Mussalnians, Parsis or 
Christians winch should induce the leaders of 
any one communitv to stand alool lidin the others 
m their elfoils to obtain those great genci.il re¬ 
forms, those great general lights, which are for the 
common benelit ol us all... I ItU' one am utterly 
al a loss t<i understand vvhv Mussalmans slioukl 
not vvoik shoulder to slk>ulder with their felh>vv- 
countrymen ot enher races and cieetls, for the 
common benehl ol all. 

""Ihe foolish Woodman” 

The conduct of those who recklessly charge 
us with disloyalty resembles the coiuluet ol the 
foolish woodman who was loj^ning the very branch 
of the tree upon which he was standing, unconsci¬ 
ously; the destruction ol the branch meant the de¬ 
struction of himself. 

—Budrldin Iyabji 
(President) 
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“ I he Track of 

The drciim ofjgcs is about to be realised. The 
diiTerenees td' generations are about to be lor- 
gotten, and a noble prospect is opening out to 
view, a piawpcct IVaLight with brilliance, with beauty 
and untold happiness t('> the people. 1 will not 
el ire to anticipate the t'uture. nor will 1 indulge in 
the ecstasies of prophetic vision, luit this I under¬ 
take to sav, that whatever may be the future of 
this Congress, and with it of the countrv, we are 
(Ml the right track track of light - leading to 
the destined goal, marke(.l bv’ the consolidation of 
Ibiti^h rule and the emancipation of our people. 

‘"The Candid Critic'"' 

W'hat are we to think of a critic who, forgetting 
what Is due to his official position and the reserve 
which such position implies, tells the public upon 
a memorable occasion that this C'ongress is a sham 
C'ongress. that it is a Hindu C^^ngress and that it is 
a C^Mlgress of nobodies? Sham C\>ngress: in the 
midst of this illustruMis array of delegates and of 
this stupendous s[vcctacle of self-sacnhcc! A 
Hindu Congress;—presided over forsooth by an 
illustrious Mahommedan gentleman! A C(vngress 
of non-'entitics, where there is a Raja Sir T. 
Madhava Rao! 

Tngland's Duty 

Vo lingland we may appeal vvitli confidence. 
When Itcdy was struggling for liberty, Fngland 
stretched forward the right hand of sympathy. 
When Cireecc was endeavouring to assert her place 
amongst the nationalities of the earth, England 
was there, the foster-mother of iVecdom, responsive 
to the call. We are neither Italians nor Greeks. 
We are something better. We are British subjects. 
England has taken us into her bosom and claims 
Us as her own. We shall not appeal in vain. Let 
us go on praying, asking, agitating, resting our 
Invpes of success upon I3ivine Providence, and 
\ict(Mv will assuredly crown our efforts. 

—SURl NORANAIH BaNURJFA 

“l.et Me Refute ’ 

Not infrequently the illiberal reproach is cast 
in our teeth that the spirit of an unconquerable 
antagonism is abroad between the Europeans and 
the Natives, that there is a great gulf, which never 
can be bridged between us, which must keep us 


each for all time apart from the other. And even 
more frequently is the reproach cast upon us, with 
great particularity m the matter ol this Congress, 
that voLir objects are confined exclusively to the 
Native communities of this vast continent, objects 
with which no Englishman can have any legitimate 
sympathy or tie. Let me, in my own person, refute 
that aspersion as unfounded: let your reception 
of me attest the complete concord ol' Euiropcan 
and Native aspirations. 

“For the Generations" 

Even if we ourselves d(^ not live to see the great 
reform earned out in (uir lime though I am con- 
vinccd the bo()n is mM far distant there is 
not a little ennobling in the belief', not a little 
consoling in the rellection, that wc arc vvoiking 
not merely scllishlv f(U’ ourselves, but unsel¬ 
fishly for the geneiatu>ns of (.)ur children vet 
unborn... I.et us labour, in a sfurit of mutual 
brotherh(>od and forbearance, fc^r the realisa¬ 
tion of so grand a dream, patient in the trials 
we may have io endure today because we are 
secure in our belief that tomorrow will bring 
us consolation, and stiong m the knowledge that, 
if wc are capable (d' resolute scll'-sacrilicc, we too 
may hope. 

— EvKDLtv Nor I ON 

“Hie Principle Itself" 

When I.ord Salisbury, m his repudiation of 
Ireland's claim to FTvme Rule, groups Indians 
and Hottentots together as equally outside 
the pale ot political freedom; when Goldvvm 
Smith says that to grant (hiC Hindus anv fvwm of 
popular Government would be to hand them over 
to a murderous anarchy, when the 7inic.s of' London 
says that India has been conquered by the sword, 
because we are a nation of' bars; when I roude 
whose antipathy to democracy is well kmnvn says 
that m case wc show any signs of discontent he 
would send a contingent of Australians and pack 
us off to other scenes; when this is the state of 
public opinion in certain not altogether unin- 
llucntial quarters in Englaiul, I say it is necessary 
to discuss the principle itself and clear away the 
delusions which seem to stand in the way of its 
acceptance by a considerable section of the English 
nation. 


—BisiiLN Narayan Dar 
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“Righteous Demand” 

Canada, tlie Cape, the Australian Colonies, 
innumerable smaller places, even the so-called 
Crown Colonies, except perhaps the Fiji islands 
and some purely military posts, all enjoy some 
measure, and most of them the fullest measure, of 
Representative CJovcrnment, why should Biitain 
withhold it from the people of India?. We 
should continue to press this riehteous demand on 
the (iovernment, and, if all else fail, simply ask 
them to act accoidiiuz to their own C hiistian 
principles which tell them to do unto otlieis as they 
wmild be done by. How would they like their 
(W\n affairs to be treated in that wa>? W(Hild 
they st.md it for one week? I must leave them to 
reply and that reply, if truthful, must be their own 
condemnation. 

--Maoan Mohan Malav^a 
* * ♦ * 

Agitate, Agitate ' 

I feel as if the Almighty hand were outstretched 
for the helping of our cause. I begin to see that 
the Ruler of all the nations of the world has 
ordained that we should get represcntati\e institu¬ 
tions as soon as we sulTiciently exert ourscKes. 
So I want you to bestir yourselves; go onwards, 
do not cease to agitate agitate, agitate, agitate. 

“ Aswim Ki mar Du 11 


‘ Chief Loss'’ 

We have had our losses and gains under the 
Jiritish Ciovcrnment—our gains have been man> — 
but one of our ehief losses has been our exclusion 
Irom the higher lanks ol'the army, and that, in my 
opinion, has led to a rapid deterusration in the 
character o\' the aimy and indirecetly, in cnir 
nalusnal eliaracter. A nation witlunit trained 
military men in its midst is not a perfect nation. 
It is an impel feci, one-aimed, or one-leeged thing, 
unlit to (h^ Its diitv’ m this rough wculd. 

N \R1 NORA N A ! 11 Si N 
+ 

‘Repeal The Arms Act ’ 

I am l(s\al to the Hiitish (i(n ernment, because 
with me lovaltv to the Briti>h Cjovernment is identi¬ 
cal with lovaltv to mv own people ami mv (wvn 
country. I am loval to the British (iovernment 
beeaaise I believe the British (icnernmeni to be an 
instrument m the hand td'Ciod lor the salvation (sf 
mv people. I am hsval to the British CioveinmenI 
because I love Self-( jov ernment. I am loval to 
the Biitish (iovernment because I love this (’on- 
gress. I confess I am a radical and a deiudcrat, 
but, strange to savs mv’ radicalism and my demo¬ 
cracy have both combined t(v make nw a sincere 
well-wisher of the British (iovernment. And tlie 
love that 1 bear to the British (iovernment compels 
me to condemn strongly the suieiilal policy enunci¬ 
ated in the Aims Act and to call lor its repeal. 

— Bipin Chandra Bai 


An Aiialvsis of (he First Three Congress sessions : lerriforial 


Presidency or Prov ince 
Madras 

Bombay and Sindh 
Pu njab 

Northern Provinces 
Central Provinces 
Bengal, Bihar 


1S86 

1887 

1888 

47 

302 

95 

47 

99 

103 

17 

9 

80 

74 

45 

583 

8 

13 

73 

238 

79 

254 

431 

607 

1,248 
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CONGRESS CVCEOPAEDIA 


RESOLUTIONS 


I. RESOLVED— That a Committee is aj’»pointed 
consistim; of the r,entlemen (eniimcralcd),* to consider 
what rules, if any, may now be usetully fiamed in regaul 
to tile constitution and wot king ot tfie Cemgiess, with 
instinetions to report thereon to the Congress, on the 30lli 
instant 

♦Messrs. Namjoshi, Chaiula\arkar, 

Mir 1 luma> tin .lha, 

Hajee Mahomed Abdul Shakoor Badshaw Sahib, 

S. Subramania l>er, 

\V S. Cantz, Rangaih Nayudiu 
Surendianath Banerjea, 

'rrailokvanath Mitra, 

Kail Charan Bannerjee, 

Cjurti Prasad Sen, 

Saligtam Singh, 

Ram Kali Chaudliun, 

Hall/ Abdul Rahim, 

Rampal Singh, 

Madan Mohan Mala\i\a, 

Ganga Piasad Varma, 

Bishen Natayan Oar, 
llamid All, 

Ntuilidhar, 

Satyanand Agnilioln, 

II H. Dhrnva, 

W.C. Bonnerjee, 

Naiendranath Sen, 

Lardley Norton, 

.ley Ciovind Shomc, 

Iswan ] al Suear, 

Ci Subramania Iyer, 

D A Khare, 

S A Swaminadha Iyer, 

Sabapatliy Mudaliar, 

A.O. Ilume, 

C. Vuayaivighavaehariar, 

Govind Buksh and Karandikar. 

Proposed by Dr. Ttailok>analli Mitra (Bengil); 
seconded by Hamid All (Oudh), supported by 
W S. Gant/. (Madias) 

II RIsSOLA'ED--1 hat this Congress reafliims the 
necessity for the expansion and refoim of the Council of 
the Cioxei nor-Genei al tor making laws, and the Piovincial 
Legislative Councils, already set foith in Resolutions III 
of the Congress ot 1885 and 1886, and expresses the earnest 
liope that the Giivcrnn'ient willnolongei delay actum in the 
direction of this essential reform. 

(Proposed by Surendianath Banerjea (Bengal); 
seconded by Raja Sir f. Madhava Rao, K C.S.l. 
(Madras); suppoited by P. Somasundaram Chettiar 
(Madras), 


III. RESOLVED-dhat this Congress once again 
pkices on record an expiessum id the unisersal conviction, 
that a complete sepaiation of the I xecutoe and Judicial 
functions (such t)iat in no case the two functions shall 
be combined m the same id’iieer) has become an urgent 
necessity, and declares that, in Un opinion it behoxes the 
CioNcrnment to effect this sepaiation, without furlher 
delay, even tluuigh this should, in some pio\ inces, iiuoKc 
some extia expendituie 

Proposed b> N Subiamaniam (Madias); seconded by 
Babii Kali C'haian Banneijee (Bengal); suppoited by 
llatiz -Abdul Rahim (N \\'. Pio\ inces) 

IV. RFTSOLN ED -That in view' of the loxaltv of Ihr 
Majesty's Iiulian subjects, this Cfongiess considers it desi- 
lable that (he Queen's Proclamation should be gocii etfect 
to; that the Militaiv Sei\ice m its higher guides should be 
piactieally e'»pened to the natixes of this eouiUiy; and that 
the Cioxernmeiit of India slunild establish Militaiy Colleges 
in (his eountiN', whereat tlie natixes ol India, as delined by 
statute, may be ediisated and named foi a miliiai> ceuecr 
as oHiceis of the Indian Arm\ 

ProiHued by Narendianatli Slii (Peiinal); seconded 
by Babu Saligiam Singh. (Behai) ^n,pp^MUd bv 1 aidlev 
Noiton (Madias) 

V. RESOIAED ihat in Mew of t.he unsettled state 
of public ,iffaiis in I urope and the immense assistance that 
the people of thu uountiy, if dulv piepaied theidor, are 
capable ot lenderiug to Ciieat Britain in the c\ent of any 
serious complications aiising, this Congress once again 
earnestly appe.ils to tlie (joxernment to authojize (under 
suclt I ulcs and testnetsons as may scv m tilting) a sxstem 
(^f xolunleering lor the Indian inhabitants ot tlie countiy 
such as rii.iy qualify them to suiipcit the Cioxernment, 
ctleciixdx, in any crisis. 

Pioposed by C Sankaran Naii (M.tdias); seconded by 
Sheikh Alimed Hussain Klum (Oudii), suppoited by 
Rampal Singh (NW, Pioxinces) 

VI. liESOLN'ED Ihat vis the administialion of the 
Incomc-tvix, especially as regaids incomes below Rs. I,0()(T 
has proxed extremely unsvilistactoi x, ;t is essenlivil, in ih.e 
t>pinicxn of the Congress, tlun the taxvible minimum be 
raised to Rs. 1 .(K)0, the loss ot lexenue thus inxoKed being 
made good, and fuither tinaneivil dilViculties, it any, met, 
by leductions in tlie existing public exjiendituie, (U‘, should 
this proxe impossible, by tlie re-imposiiion of an impoit 
duty on the liner ckisscs of cotton goods. 

Proposed by Ciuru Piasad Sen (Behai); seconded by 
Jogender Chander Ghosc (Bengal). 

VIL RESOLVED Tliat haxing regard to the poverty 
of the people, it is desirable tluit the Cjoxernmenl be moved 
to elaborate a system of lechnical Lducation, suitable to 
the condition of the country, to encourage indigenous 
manufactures by a more strict observance of the carders, 
already existing, in regard to utilizing such manufacturers 
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for State purposes, and to employ miue c\teusi\Jy thin .p 
piesciit, the skill and talent of ihe people of the uuliy. 
Pioposetl by S. Kamaswami Mudaliar, (MuliaO 
seconded bv John Adam (Madtas) supjnat-.d by 
Slieikh Kadir Buksh (Oudh). 

VIII. Kr:S()!.VK!) I hit in view (T the lovnliy of ihe 
people, the haidship-. uhich tire piesei.t Arno AlI (\i i f 
1S7N) eaiises, and the unmet it^d slur wl-nh il 's upon the 
people (>l tlti^ count ly, (lie (io\ei niiient be m. n ^d sc/a', to 
ntodily the i)r()\isions ol C h iptei IV, and, il I^e.e‘^ny, 
i>lher pvMlions cd t!ie said Aet, as sh lU en..IiR .ill pei.vMis to 
possess and wear aim^, uidLss debuted llki^.o-in ei'.hei Cis 
iiidiMduab oi menllKl^ of pailJeukn cimmuinmes oi 'JasM,s, 
by tliC e>ldei’^ ot the (io\t,innuiU of India (or an> kical 
autIvMily cmpoweied by the Chneinment of Iialia on tlid 
behilf), bn Jevkons to be leeoidei! :n v t tliiij; and duly 
published. 

Iht'poscel b', Stbapathy Muddiar (\Cidias); seeondeil 
by Bipm Chu.dta Pal (lienpob, .md eatiied 
unaiiimoLisK 

1\ irr'.SDlA El) lint the inks e'.te.lied by the 
('ommiltec appv'int'.d uiiki Kesoliition I, Oand over loi 
consideialion iiii iksl Cv'iuue but that, m i'il nkMiitime, 


ciunes be v.:!eul.it,il u^ all Siandiiig C(''nnmss ( omiuiltees, 
\'vln ihe len'^es’ tint i;)j> 'll, duiing the eoniii'.se >eat, act in 
avv.vuda.ke with these ink., so tar as tlii^ iiia> seviu to 
theui p..v,Mble vind desiiabk', an I letuut iheievui t(') the 
nest (on'Us^k with such iait’kn siiyLksiit),r, as tv) them 
may seem nkst. 

Pii'posed bv AO lliiine (Madias), sewnivled by 

it .ilokNaiiath Mill a ( r.ei'p il) and v n i k J ninmimously. 

X RESOINED- I hat the louiih Indian Natuuial 
( onpaes, assemble at Alkihaibad cm the 2oh laevember, 
ISSd. 

Pu.pvv.,ed bv AO l.'inie (\Lkinis); svconded by 

Raiitpai Siiudi (N W. Piovnives) 

\1 KESOIAI-'D dhP V '[)ies v'f these Rv stdiitivuis 
b^ foiwaidvd to II I tlk \ r.vri>\-iikC ouikil \Mth the luinible 
rcviuest tliu Ive will eau>v .ill the Rvovlutums to be l.nd 
belviie 1 lei Mv'.jvstv's Swutnv ol Slate !oi Imlui and that 
be Iniio 11 will be pivku)ud> pkeised, in evVisiiliaium with 
his V. ikapues, tv) Uveeviid tlkin his bvd cousukaviiion. 

l>i(>j'osed by ^ viliiuliaikilh (hviiidhinv (Penpal); 
sev(» idvd b> Jolukli.i Nath Lipoic (Pemtal). 



THE FOURTH CONGRESS : ALLAHABAD ; 1888 

(26tli, 27th, 28tli December) 


George Yule 


1829—1892 


H aving had for its first three Presidents a 
Hindu, a Parsi and a Muslim resjiectively, 
the fourth Congress whieh met in Allahabad, 
turned, for the first time, to a non-lndian for its 
Presidential chair. In doing so, it thought ol 
one who wais not unramiliar to Indians as one 
genuinely interested in their welfare and progress. 
GroKCii- Vi Li, whom under friendly pressure W.C. 
Honnet'jee per^uaded to accept the iuMtation ol 
the Congress to preside o\ er the Allahabad session, 
belonged to the business community. He was the 
chief of the well-known Andrew' ^hile and Co., 
in Calcutta. He was also Sherilf of Calcutta for 
sometime. 

Yule was widely knowm in Indian circles for his 
breadth of outlook, liberal views and marked 
sympathy for Indian aspirations. Sureiulranath 
iianerjea who knew’ him intimately described 
him as “a hard-headed Scotchman who saw 
straight into the heart of things, and never 
hesitated to express himself with the bluntncss in 
which a Scotchman never fails, if he wants to 
show it”. 

The alacrity with which he accepted the invita¬ 
tion of the Congress and the ability with which 
he conducted the Allahabad session, made him 
both a popular and powerful figure on the 
political platform in India and helped to enlarge 
India's national perspective. The Congres 
deputation that went to Pngland in 1889, to 
press upon the FTitish public the political reforms 
which it advocated, received from Yule much 
help. Indeed, he remained a staunch friend 
of the Congress and, even during his retirement in 
hngland, he actively espoused its cause as a 
member of the British Committee. On his early 
death in 1892, touching tributes were paid to his 
memory from the Congress platform. 



PIIEROZESIIAII MEHTA ON 
GEORGE YUr.E 

Throughout his Indian career, George Yule 
has won the respect, the admiration, and the regard 
of everybody with whom he has come in contact— 
Indian and F.uropcan, official and non-official. 
I’he positions, the high and respected positions, 
which he has held as leading member of one ol 
those princely mercantile houses which have help¬ 
ed to make British India what she is, as the elected 
Sheriff of Calcutta, as President of the Chamber 
of Commerce, arc a guarantee of the esteem in 
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which he has been licM. ^hile has employed 
all Iiis lees as Sheriff in supporting Indian'^chooK. 
It shows the great, liie deep interest and s\mpathy 


with which ^^ule has wsatched the piogiess 
and wella.re ot the peojsle of the eoiinti\ in which 

his lot is Cvlst, 


IKATHRES 


1. The Congress met lor the first time in 
U.P., then kmw\n a.s North-West ihoMnee and 
Oudli. The Session was, aecoiding to oftieial 
reeoials, ''heralded b\ a tunuiltuoiis outbreak 
ol opposiium". Sir Auckland (fobin was against 
holding t!ie Congress in Allahabad. "Dogber¬ 
ries dressed in biief little authoiits” created 
dlllicLilties when the Reception Committee had 
to find a place for creeling the C i>ngress camp. 
Sui entlranath Banerjca chai aeterised the petty 
otiieial I'lersecution as "spiteful and unwoitlu". 

2. Ila\iug been oldiged to gi\e ii{> place 
after place, the RceeiUion Committee ullimatel\ 
put up a huge panda.l near I.owthcr Castle, m 
the very middle of the civilian quarter, "nodding 
to its next-door neighbour, the Goveinment 
I louse". 

3. Tlie Chairman of the Reception Committee 
was Pandit aioodiiva n.mii bv descent a 
Kashmiri Biahmm, a man of large means, a 
member of the l.egolative Council, and the most 
distinguished legal practitioner m the II.P. llevv<is, 
so to sav', ‘a host m himsell". A luMi-hearted man, 
an unbending [Titriot and a great ('irganisei*, he 
overcame all difficulties. Apart from his gicat 
example, widely cherished is the legacy he left 
to the nation, in his son^ Shri 1 Iridayanath Kun/ru. 

4. Tala l.ajpat Rai made his first appearance 
and too, sp{Te in I Imdiistani. 

5. During the sessi(‘>n it came to light that one 
who had attended the Madras (fongress in the 
previous vear, in delianee of his district oHieer, 
a most rabid anti-Congressman, was called upon 
to give a security of Rs 20,000/- to keep pc.icc. 

6. On the 4th day, the Session opened with the 
announcement of the gift of a hall as a }>ermanent 
home for the Divisional C\mgress m the Southern 
Mahratta country by one Ramachandra Baldeva 
Apte. 

7. Before the session closed, an appeal was 
made for funds. A sum of Rs. 64,000 was 


subscribed, and more than Rs. 20,0(H) paid on 
the sp(U. Smue ladies gave awav their watches 
and svMue then lewelleiy. 

S. At the eiul, amidst great applause, A.('‘. 
Hume was "re-elected" Cjcneial Secietaiv, 
while suf prisinglv' enough this was the hist iest)lu- 
tk>n on icct>rd with regard to a General Secrctaiv, 
an ollice filled juaclic illv by llumc fimn the first 
C'ongj ess. 

0. A casket was presented to the President. 

10. 1 he following’ ruling was given bv the 
Pic>idcnt ; 

All sjx'akcis a.lHe to speak in I ngln.h shonlU 
sjxMk in that laiipii.igc iK'Lause a tar Iai»M poiiion ol 
the U.clcpatcs iiialeisiaiul I nglish inoie iluin iiny vMIkm 
language No Ucpailiiic liom this iiilc will be allowtU 
except in the cases ol those who a\c hoiui fuh' \\\\Ab\K: 
(o aJcliess an audience in 1 nglish (cheeis, and cues 
of ‘(guite Right') '• 

11. One delegate who earned a ceitain noto- 
iiety at the session was Rapi Shiv Piasad of 
Banaras, the Busted friend ('>f the ofhcials, who 
ies<utcd to the dijdomalic couise td' coming in 
as a deleg.ite, anti taking pait m the ilelibeiations 
if only to curse, md bless, the C ongress. Accord¬ 
ing tt^ Surciulranath lianeriea, "he received the 
rett>it ct>urleous from I'ardley Noilt>n in a speech 
of withering sctun and mdignalu>n". 

12. Mimslii Sajjad Hussain, speaking in 
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rrovinci’s 

Dclci^dti’s 

Madias 

93 

liombay and Sind 

163 

Punjab 

SO 

N.W.P. and Oudh 

5X3 

C .P. Sc Berar 

73 

Bengal, Bihar, Orissa Assam 

254 

'Fotal 

1,248 
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CONGRI SS CYCI OrArniA 


Urdu on police reform drew loud applause when 
he said : 

Oiicc a T uiopcnn fnci^.il ask^J luc jokipg' “what 
is the inca'hig of choLra ’ ’ 1 s i\!, “why, 

c>r coiiisc, to caic clK'kia”. I lo K'ph'^v.l * wliy, 

c)f coLiisc? Cholcia pills don't mean neecssaiily, 


that they will cine chnlcia, it inay lucan that tlicy 
will can-e ir.” Some of (uii pidkc aie just elioleia 
p'llls, fni when they weie hist estaMi\hed they wlic 
srpposed to ha\e the fust UKaning, hut now C'jvii- 
Ciwe shows that they ha\e the Hxoiid meaning, and 
cause crime. 


obueu DicrA 


‘‘One Ihin,^ Onlv" 

Our strenplh has heen tried, ('tir lirmness has 
been tested, tind our lo\alty is iinquesiumable. 
I'hen what else is reejuiied for our success ? One 
thinp and Oiv' thine only, is required. We recpiiie - 
and I say it —io reach the eus aud aHracl llic 
c\'es of the people ('f l-nela ul, we leqiiue onl> to 
create a deep interest m bidian elVaiiis m the 
Houses of Parliament aiul m th.e hearts of the 
Biitish naliop. 

—.Aioodhy V N \ I M 
{Chnin-fiiin, I\L\ip!!ui C(>i}iiuittci’) 
♦ ^ -)< 

“Dilfercnt Phase s'*' 

All mo\emeiUs of this load in which* we are 
concerned pass through se\er il phnocs a> they run 
their cotiioe. 'I lie tir t i> .ene of luimnle. riuit 
IS tollowei,! a-, tlie mo\'eme:u proerc ,>e'>, hv e>ne 
ot abuse, wliieh i> usually succeeUed b\ j^virtial 
concession and misaq'ipre’ucnMoii of aim, aecom- 
panied by wamin'^s aeainsi lakiny ‘lue jtiiuj'is into 
the unknowar. \ he liuaJ stage ol all ii a substan¬ 
tial adoption of lire object of the nnnement, with 
some explanation of surprise that it was n.ot 
adopted before. These various stapes o\'cilap 
each other, but between the first and the last the 
distinction is complete. 

“Indians firsP’ 

The watchword of the Uonpressmen is Indians 
lirst, Hindus, Mahommechms, Parsis, Christians, 
Pmnabees, Mahratlas, Benpalees and Madrasces 
allcrwards. It is tm* us by our moderation and 
business-like characlei of our deliberations, by 
our mutual toleiMiion of cacli other’s feelinps 
and prejudices, to jusify in act and word, the hopes 
and aspirations of those who, in the not distant 


future, seek l(^ realiw' tlie dream of a united and 
federated India and . . . lea.d the luitio’is of ,\n! i in 
the path ol" propre>s!\e ad\ancemen! in all direc¬ 
tions of human act w il>'. 

“ ! he Prineiplcs’' 

I am \ei\ pla.d indeed to have o I'dere^l any 
service to tlie cause v"»f the Naiioiuil v'onprcvs. l 
believe tlie princij^lcs iip«'n which il is ijninded, are 
just, pood and line, and that iii due time, it^ ahns 
will be accompli aieu. 

‘Heirs of a Belter Hope” 

Ni'i ratiiuaal man can believe that the present 
system cm po on for ever that it is the last will 
and d\ mp testament id' Providence lepardmp ijs. 
W'e are, I trust, tlie heirs of a better hope. 

— Gioin.c Aha_r 
( President) 

^ ♦ ‘.Ic 

“Rather A MtriP’ 

Wdien a 'chieme does not i.sue forlli in lull 
panoply, as it were, from the brain of a. sniple 
aiitlu’r, but is tlie svnthcNis of tlie bast thouphts 
of many biains duimp a lonp period, it is con¬ 
sidered m practical politics as rather a merit than 
a delect. 

“A Fatal Doctrine” 

It is only in tins country that tlic doctrine 
has been p nninp proimd that the duty of fostermp 
and ciicourapinp education does not devolve 
upon the (jovernment. I repudiate it entirely. 
1 think It is not only an erroneous ductrinc, but 
it is a fatal dictiine to be admitted cither by the 
Government or the people. 


—K. T. Tclang 
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‘‘An Impossible Creed” 

I say Ilial when the {.inic came to selllc the 
principh. on wMeli iu!e m Iiulia was lo 

he c.)i:!\j Oil, it was clearly rec >amsed bv lluwe 
saber st iijsnien who jmaiudi ihe dL^linie^ of 
L^'b’Jind at taa'. Unw', UmI, e\Ln lor orieiiKils, 
an ab vahita d^ '.waj'sn-, wns an iinpossiide cieed in 
pra.clical pt laae,. 

—Pm RO/LSIIAil Ml HTA 
A "scs of Adversity’ 

Causes the noblesi, the most f’lenehce'P, lim 
nu>st farmeachmy in tlieir coiv-eqiiar.ees foi yv^od, 
ba\e never picvspered <'r tiiumpiievh except maJer 
the st:e ^ ol advei^e ciilicisin. 

F n:;i;im! dare not . . . 

I'liyl lad, the h.on^e cd' the bixue, the sanelnerv 
ciT the Tiw', t!ie a . , !am of personal IVeednm, \,dl 
md reiase i.i eslend (o lo, in j-.ai! at 1' those 
iiisliimiMis winch Iia\e upreaied rer o\\ninea(- 
ness and iiavc built up the radn ic of her immeaUii 
rcjKVvN n. 

— Siau NDRANA III Rani rii a 

“Moral Force” 

Not by vioIejK'c or noi ,c have th.e yreat thinns 
ol the eaith been aclneved; not by ambitie-n ta’ 
self'^eilmy can a ladum’s liP le rc'encraPiI: 
bill b\' c lim, mdomil.ible reliance on tlie.t moial 
foice v.hicli I; I'i';: lUpaeme reason. 

J.(h lllAVAai) 

1< ^ r 

rbe [U'opcr-nion (resolii: te fi t>n iLelniieal 
Ldac ition aiivl liidnhiial hnphi') coiameioe^ 
with cin axunu, esiaidisiKo a jH^lulale, and ei;ds 
V'illi a pioblem. 

—A\a\oa CharII' 

l Ik* \ ear’s 

Kaee ;ind Keiiglon 

Hindus 

Mahominedans. 

Parsis 

Jains 

Sikhs 

Christians 

Europeans 

Ameiicans 

Indian 


“We charye the Governnunt” 

We have impee.ehed tlie adnnnwlration cn 
c\ erv coiuAiv able yronnvi. W e elniiye tin. (iov l i n- 
ment of I melaiui, wiMi Iniviny ^atldled ns with an 
iiniKcesse.i ilv eostlv cjw luhl iii e of tlie civil 
service td India: we cliao'e llicm with haviny 
lorced iip<'n us a cimhimdv in.iw militarv expen¬ 
diture. W'c chan ye ilwan with mdiiiyma in a 
Cleat waste oh India's monev bcvmid the h'Oidcrs 
of India; we chao’c Ihun wdh want t>l laitiuos 
m Ih.cir dealings \Mih bidia in the maltei o\' ihc 
ihune chai ’c^; nay more, v\ e cliaiae Ilwm— tl;c 
(iov crinneid id liidvi, the ( j<,>v ei nmcnl (d' 
Enyhnid and llic pcoj le oi 1 ii'daiiel viilh them, - 
with !'■ me respofwh le lyv I'L.isnii ol’ then lupket 
tv' ..dv'iiiia: 'Iv peibnm then dn'; tvwaneis 
liviia, lv)r llw lo.^ od’ milhons vd loe . winvh aie 
lost m (vCiv <he eie lo'Ui ta'vaiK'in linelv the 
re lilt ol tw v‘i! 'XJi i »'0 vUid n elhea'lev m .aiminn- 
ti<iiion. \\ (, ehv'ia.ellie p.e^ pie (>1 I i,aland Ixcanise 
as S',an <'ne la. sau! : 

Ilv 11 liMin Svii.ile'., Ik, 11 lliis Uiilli siiia,nu‘, 

He who .a! 'AS 'hiaies (he eiinie 

MAixvN Mohan Mai a\iva 

Jf; + a- 

‘ hicicaslny Power” 

Our ('onpuss i. oa’t ade the uxieh of jAdty 
maliee. It is irviLvani;^ c' : ; by ikiv, m jw'wer 
.aid extent, r'C'^hiuy .a.idi bv its (wn yeal weirlil 
liaa opi^o-nna bacv id i, i;w, and 'eoan; and while 
h diaw . ti^e vaiua < i hs I't (he eiamtiy ndi'i 
on-' c- uanioai b !v! i-’ i! 1 1dua 1 ym:|' -thv .ind yoi ib 
wilh ikln wi'ii oh. 1 ' in.d' h, ndo a liiluie ol self- 
re 1 1 i.e.‘ ind c ad' a- 

like -o.'-, ndl '1-11 ill a KSIIS Its awful fvant, 
s\cil li"i'.i in'. ai -1 iiiivlwav Ra\rs ih-; -toiin 

I lu)v" !i 1 vTi'd il.hr- ih jS'.dKi nil', *,lwi'ds may n^iViUl 

ikO.,! Slll'hlUe SLl’k. oil IK 

Ear 1)1 IV iNoRioN 

d ()4 

?.d 2 

7 

11 

6 

16 

2 

20 


1,248 
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CONGRf SS CYCLOPAEDIA 


KESOLUTTONS 


I RESOIA El) I hat this Ci>n::acss aninns the ncee- 
ssiiy fdr the expansion aiul reform of the Cmincil of the 
Cio\ei ni>r-( leneial foi makinir laws and regulations, and of 
the existing lho\incial I egolalixe C'oiinLils, ^dieady set 
f(’»ilh in Resoliitimis 111 of the C'ongiess ot lS85andot ISSh, 
and Resolution II of the Congicss ol 1N<S7 (a te^lt^lll\e scheme 
tor winch exisansiom and leh'im was sii'’'gesied m Resolu¬ 
tion lY (d' the Congress of iSf.P); and fuither urges that a 
Legislaloe C\uincil (of the s ime character as those which 
hue been suiggested foi Punii'ices where Lcgislitue C\>uncils 
ahead) exut) be csiabhslicd for the I'unjab. 

II RFSOLN'EO I h it th.> Ci^ngress, while appieci- 
ating the concessions purposed in the Repoit ot the Public 
SiiMcC Ccnmrnission, >ct Iccis it necessary to put distinctly 
on recand Us opinion that full lustice will ncNcr be dime to 
the people ol this cou,Uiy until the tapen ca^mpeliiue exami¬ 
nation for the Civil Seivice of India is held simul(anc(H>ly 
in 1 ngland end m India 

III RESOIALI) That this Ch’^ngR^s, hiving read .md 
coiutdeicdi ICw-Iulnm XI of die CUngiess ('f INNP, and 
IC's.dution MI ol the Congicss ol 1SS7, to the same effect, 
does now heiebv alfnm the sante lesp'eci.vdv. 

I\7 RESOIA ED - That this Congicss, having teavl and 
consg^leied Res'■'lutiMiis \11I, l\ aiul X i^f the Congress of 
I88u, dues now, heieb> afliirn the same lespectivdv. 

y RES()I\EI) That, as n is the general bdief (.d' 
the peojsle ol this cavuiitiv, that the exisimg sv^tcin i)l pcdicc 
admini aiation in liidia is highlv uns.n kLu nai v in itsslf 
arid oppies.ue to t'aem, the Crov'.inment be icspecifuiK 
Liigid to appoint a Commi' ion, coiuistmg of oKicial and 
non-ollic.al members, to invcsta>.ate the entne tjnestion as 
M'>eedily as possible. 

VI RESOI \ LIT llia.i this (.’ -ngicss having u ad and 
considered Kcsc'lution l\ ot the C oneicss ot 1SS7, Rc olu- 
tion XII ol the Cemgress of IXSn, and Ke^(du'^^^ V and 
Ri M'hi'ioii VDl of the C(’ngiess (d 1NN7. docs now heiebv 
al'irm the same respectively. 

\'ll KES()L\EI' That, haong tcgaid to the fact 
that a serums ijicume in llie consum{ tioii i>f intoxicants has 
taken place uucLr tb.e synems of .\bkan and I xeise now 
prevailing in India, the Cn)VcTnmen( be icsiiectlully urged 
to adopt some such improved s>stem as shall tend to dis¬ 
courage iiuv'l'iiet) 

\dll. RESDIA ED That as die admin: dmlion of the 
Income-fax, especially as legaids mci>mcs bdovv Rs 1,000 
has proved evtremdy unsatisfactory, il i. essential, m 
the oiMinon td the Cimgiess, that the taxable minimum be 
raised to Rs 1,000. 

IX. RIvSOLVEd) 'lint tins Congress being o! opinion 
that It is the liist duly of the Biitish Ciovernnient in India 
to fosiei and eneouiiige education, general as well as teeli- 
nical, in all its blanches, and that the deeiaration made in 


the recent residution of the Ciovernment of Indi,i on (lie 
subject cd' education is calcubited to cncouiage the tendency 
to icduce impel lal cxpeiiddLiic mi education, and to with- 
diaw from the eontnd id' it, icsisecllully urges upon C'lovein- 
inent the extreme impoilance of increasing, m at any rate 
td' not tlecieasmg, the present ex|>end!iui^ on ctliuation, and 
ivf the Cloveinment coiUmuing to control tlie I tlneattonal 
Insiitutituis of all kinds lunv existirig 

X. RESOIAED That h aving legvUtl to the pmeitv' fl 
the people, the impoiiancc td encouraging iiuligciun"> 
maiuifaclures, and the tlihiciillv t>f piaciically nitioducing 
any geneivd ssUem td'tedmical etiiicalion with the piew'iit 
impeiCct mfoimalit>n, Cloveinment be moved to tU lay 
no lo.'gcr llie anpi’niUment td’ a niixctl Comiin .siuii, t> 
ent]une inti> tb.e present industrial ctnidilion ol the coiinti>. 

XI. KESOIAED I h it the loieg nng Res'd'itii'ins he 
submiUcti lor the lavouiahle tonsid* union of li.^ i xcellencv 
the \iceiov, anti lor lianonission bv him lu !Li MajestvX 
Ciovm'nm-enl v'llh the humble legueM id' this ( ongmss ih it 
the lefotius sugge-ted in the said Resoluiioris (based as 
nnot td tliew' aiC mi 1 lei Ciuicioiis Maiesgv’s Pi." la.iiiallou 
I ! IS.^g) m'V nr.,v be efieclcd, anti ibal shouUl il be tleemeti 
m Ccssaiv In .( lo inslUiiU' auv t luiuii v into anv <d ih mnatleis 
forming the m'b)C(^t^ liiese Rcsolul itvns, sudi enciiiny 
mav be n ide, as speedilv as isossible, bv a Pai liauientaiy 
(danmiitc'c 

Xll l^ESOIA !''l) 1 hat the ('onmc''^, hjvmi wikhetl 

wiili inkiest and svmpalhv tlte excitio.m th ;1 aae being matle 
in 1 ngland lor the total abu'gaiivm of laws and inks lelabng 
to ilie icgi'l.'iion id piosiiiution bv the Stale m India, ]d.,ces 
mi lecoid no. appiecialit^n ol ihi services lliu , ieiule!.:tl to 
this coii.Uiv, aiul Its (le.iie to co-up,^! gv ad! wieans m its 
pov.ei m the aP.unment ol'ihis kukiable ( rjccf 

XML RESOIAId) 1 bat no subico dial! he pa'^-.\1 nu- 
discLission bv 'd:a Sunjacts ( muiniltce, m allowetl tt> be 
tlncussc'd at auj. C o igiess In the Pres,t!eiit lliercol, to the 
inti v'ductioii td which (he Ilindii t>i Mohammed in Dele¬ 
gates as a bodv oigevt. unanimoiisl> or ne.itly unanim:aisly, 
and that it, aim the tbscussimi of any sahtccl which ha'> 
been avlmitted bai tlis,. lo'u >n, n shall ap[\ar that all the 
Hindu or all the Mohammctlan tleLgales a.s a bodv are iiua- 
nimoLidy m neaily unmiimousiy opptned to lire RcsohUion 
which it n pregvosed to pa o iheieon, such Rcsolutum shall 
be dit>ppcd; piosided tliat tbn lule shall lelei only to sub- 
jeels m regard to which the Congress has not aiicady dedi- 
mtel) prtinoLinced an opiinmi. 

XIV. RESOLVED That the tiuestimi of the introduc¬ 
tion ol a Permanent Settlement cd' the I and Revenue 
Demand into the Madias and Bombay Presidencies and 
othei Provinces be rcfeired to the several standing Congress 
Committees, with instructions to report upon the same, 
IP. St) lar as it affects their respective ciicles, to the Congress 
of 1889. 
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XV. Rr.SOIAFT) -That tins Congress puts on rccoid 
its disapproval ol (he lecent enhancement of tlie Salt Tax, 
as involving a peieeptihle increase to the burdens of (he 
poorer dashes, as also the pailial absoi[Mh>n. ni time i>f 
peace and plenty, ot the only 1 inancial Resetve of the 
Umpire. 


XVE RIvSOlA'UD That tlie I ifth Indian National 
Congiess do assemble in the Ih^mbav PiesideiKV (either at 
Hombav itself or at Pi'k'iiki, as may be settled heieaftei) 
on the 2 nih of Oecembei. ISN'b 

\\H RUSOIMsI) lint AO 1 It mi be le-appointed 
Geneial Secielarv lot the ensuing v^ar 


Allahabad Congress : 1888 

AIlhoLinh later in li!e 1 attended man)' sessions (d (lie Nati'Mial ( iMieies'^, almost legnlarly 
irom 1896 to 1919, I do not tlnnk that aFi\ session id’it wan nn ae iepiC'^entaliv e than that held 
at Allahabad in 1888. in so far as it was a gathering of the Lading piihhe men id'the \aiiotis 
]')ro\inces id the cMinttA The Madras Presidencv was repiesented bv ^vmie <d lhi>-e, who, m 
the I Illness ol time, came to pieside o\er a ^'ession of the Congiess, such, lor instance, ns Ananda 
( harlii and Sankaran Nair, although the most prominent man in the South Indian grotiii was 
that di.stingi.ishcvl lUiiriNtcr, 1 ardley Noiten. 

At that time, No-itom was tlie leader of the 1 ngh.sh Bvir in Madras High Chmrt, wheie his 
fathei' (.lo/hn Bruce Noiton) had iiscn to be the Ad\ocate-Cjeneiah 1 aul!e\ Noiton had gieat 
pi'ominei'Ce, md only as the leader id'the 1 nglish Bar, Init also became of In paiblic ..nd j^ohlical 
activiUe > vis a prtmounced C'ongicssman. About a month bcfoie the Congress had m.et at AllahalNid, 
l_.ord LhulTeim, the retiiiiig XiceroN, had made a highlv pro\ocati\e speech at the St Andie'A's 
Dinnci, in C'alcutla, on llie 3()(h No\ember, 1888, in the couise of which he had indulged in a 
diatribe against the Congress, aral chai.ictei ised the educated 1 ndians as a ‘hiiF. i oscs 'pic iiiinoi it C\ 

Tlte N'icero'v's speech lna,i piodueed a tiememdous sensation, d hie huiuin Mnror, of 
C'alcutla, the imly Indo-l nghsh d.uly at th.it lime in the whole oi Notlh.ein Indi.i, wiole, bom 
da>' to day, a seiie> of editorials denouncing I ord Dutfernrs speech, whuli 1 lemembei to hi\e 
• ead willi greit interest and giuIihcatio-n. 

rdone ol iliLm, howevei, \...s so clenuneia.toi) a. > w.as the “Open I etter to 1 ■ rd DiiM'erm," 
whadi ha.d bes.n published, and Co, i I Tesi b\ I a.idiev Noiton It was a piece ol tcaiih.le in\ec(’ve 
against the iso.iiine \ leciavy, in wh'ch NorUai had c!is,v‘cled and shown up l.oid 13ulie;m s Si 
Andrew's lamner Speech and left, so to say, mT e\en a lag on the Viccion's ba- k. Tin, T)pen 
I etter' was h,tiled with tlie gre ite t enllui lasm b\ llie Indian Pies, etui the 1 nglish knowing 
Indian isubiie, and it. writer had suddenly become liic wiiter-hero ol pohticallwmindcd Indi.ms 

As siieli his appear.mee on the Congress platform a tall, haiidome liguie, ..Hired taiillL .sl> 
ill minming dress was the signal lor an npioarious app-kiipc, by not only the delegates to tim* 
('omness, but even by the vi.'-'tors and sigliisecrs who rising in their scats, cheered Noiton. 
Not onl> 1, but the other young men sitting in the group ol visitors with me also, mailc themselves 
hoarse by indulging in tumultuous shouts at the highest pitch ol their voice. I had just tlicn 
completed my seventeenth year ! 


Saciictiidananda Sintia 
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(26tli, 27l!i, 28th December) 

William Wedderbiirn 

1836—1918 


W iTFf tlij No!it:ir\ cxccj^tion of Alla.i Octa\ ian 
Hanu', Wiiaiwi W) ih)i laaaiN was the 
foremasl ^Jl[:ll^hnaa:l wIk. hiiirsed’ liic (\aigrL.s in 
its early years, hor his lu\c ot [iKiie., dc\'otecl aiul 
cjaseless wo^'v for I'or pL..ee aiul prospeiit\, aiul 
unfligeinj! interest in the lot ('f the diiiiih indhons 
Oi' the Cv^antry, lie was perh-'ps ineoniparah!e. 
Aptly and cxLjuiaiel) describ'd by Srini\asa 
Sa^lri as dlie lidles^ waiclicr in Fneland ol the 
interests of India’, W edel :rbijrn indeed caine te 
be claim:d as one w'hn, in a spiritual sense, ‘reall\ 
was of Iiuiia’. 

\VeJd:rbnrn cnll:l Imn-eli as \i !'.ereditar\ 
friend of India’, becanse r>f the links of the faniiis 
with the cmnti-y h: ined to '.er\e, with an un¬ 
known jvissisn and. uninatclied de\otion. A 
brother of hi> alone with a child liad l-’i^l their 
livcw in the Indian Mutins'. Sncli wm> W'cddcr- 
biirn’s saintly nature tint ne\:r diinnp I' ls ser\ ice 
and slay in India had he alluded to die sad and 
shocking in’iiiiN. 

lie came to India in lh6U and passed a xpianter 
ol' a. centur\ in th.e sei\ice o!' the people ol Ind.a. 
A BrCidi baronet by inheritance, as an Indian 
civilian lie laid a duii.ieuished career in the 
Bombay Presidency, lie filled the highest 
oliices including ludgesluj) on the Hipli Court 
and aebug membcndiip in the Executive (Anmcil 
during Loid Reay’s tenure as Go\einor. If he 
looked upon British connection with India as 
Providential dispensation, ne once hoped that the 
1 C S wotild prove to be the ordtiincd instrument 
of India’s regeneredion. But lie was soon disillu¬ 
sioned. He felt hurt tlial bureaucratic admini¬ 
stration cared not a bit for the interests of the 
Indian taxpayer, namely ‘peace, economy and 
reform’. Out of Die conviction that one must be 
true to the people w hosc salt one was eating, he 
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C'UUj'l^'t^-ly I'Aiuific'di 111! isvh' with, b:e pLO[dc 
of Indi', U'-l f .s when h^ \\v. :n Lictoe scrMce 
liia.i in re ’'m i' .-it, 

“fhcic \.a. ,’k as Acliarya . Ray sdiJ cgi a 
ineiiuavd-s MCCNsiori, “a giGud sinipl cilv combined 
\ III; uolniiiy iji tlu' lu j tli il b;r W uliam W'cddcr- 
burn cluwe to h\e; nothin)’ of l]:e Puritan’s 

in ral earnestness and. strength cl ch.aiacter 
blended in him wiui the piauuy of culture and 
i!.e >piiit of/;(>»/)/< ^Ac u/7/ec'k I ca, who else would 
li'AC used words with “so noble and he^ily a 
ring as to take us back to tlic golden days ol 
aniiquc Rome” ? Let us mark those w'ords that 
Wedderbiirn uttered from the depths of his heart : 

India has gi\cn Incad and il'c means of disline- 
lion to me and my foilvais. It is only by serving 
her sons tliat I can icpay my debt to her. 

On his retirement Wedderburn sought no 
repose at Bath or Cheltenham, but found Iiis way 
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into Pnilinnicnt, with no other elcsirc ilum to plcnd 
the cause of iudia. 11: sjt (\nnnions tnnn 

1H93 to 191)0, With liiOiiu alujxs on lil^ lips and 
even more in ir,s heait, so riiuch so that ihe biiieaii- 
crats in Iivioi and the reaclio,m les in Lnpland loed 
to take him i<n' a cr;mk and seane times ridicule 
him. Hu! \Mdi Im, wuh.ers imwium^ and a ioflN 
disdain, he per evued. m ho woik 1 n India, in 
her cause he sj^eat all ^i^ peiisuui and e\Ln a pail 
of his private moioy. 

Twice del the Coniiress turn to him To! Iheso 


dent nil lionoiirs 

f; d 

in lSh9 at Homlxiv and 

in 1910 at Allah 

dwid. 

He was 

on the uio.r: 

side of seventy am 

a 111 

iiulitTc! v.''0 

! ml ill w hmi he 

cime all (he wa\ 

oe. i 

he SLCoud 

> ee isio 11. 1.11 

weai \ mg H'l iiis sei 


k' !ndia, h 

s de ired U lom 

iMiwuagii m his 

1' ' 1 w 

on llie 

lattei's histoi)': 

misoioii to this e 

'U'ul 

\ but bi> 

dvCtors warned 


linn tliat the\ cmild mM puaranlee his lil'e even 
lor a slivUl louiicN, tiom (di uceMCi lo l.oiidon. 
W ediLibui 11 pc'^ ed in 1‘dS, mourned 

widelv m la.di.i .is poh po -o Mliri 1 U'dislnnan. 

Si'' niiv, iiip jnd no- 'iniiCei.! were the liihutes 
paui lo W eddei hiinp I'odi he was ah\e and 

wlien lie died, tha! ^i>l^le o[ iiwee. ...e iLj^'iniueed m 
Ihe.c ea>him;is. let lo hcie p adier o\ei the 
IkvU l-sii, 1 i,ig woriis ol Ae'ia.va Ke\ m a w ider 
conlexl; 

In i1k- innOai-ioll ('f iiip.uisIiLJ 1 nglishmcn 
V lio h.i\c liAcJ India wall an ahminiiiini; love aiwl 
1 m\\j sei\t,a ho wah [Mssionaic ihvntu'n, Sii \\ illiai’ii 
\\ eddi, [ I 111 n will lo caic- (d' Hs. hum in^iiish d 
I iial. Mow iii.iP, it 1 /. lIi Idioi I'f lha soil, 

ui claini li’ 1. ; \e cd 'n Ilia i o: 1 iI k'h lilV- 
'oak. llia sJl h' . dv'v ol loa, ih • nnl k'H s:ll-,aen- 
Kc jpii tlia ' aiui.a liW' loi Iiuiia am! ho iX'^'ldas, 
iia ii I'a- ^ aia.iN . hacii (ha e<iii nniina l^.ilnws in I he 
piinh^ cjxu o! Sir Wdliani W C'.ld'i hui n ' 


lEAl 

1. Sir /dhert S.issoop, Ihirt, i!ic la ad ol tl;e 
Jewish ci)minaaily in huha, ea.e il.e site ericle>sed 
by handsoiiie n-m raiiui/s, adji'mine his mansiiup 
Siiwsor.ei (hw po^per'o,) and Makund's Li^uiiis 
le.'iredi on it a east lempoMav hall, Ih: ijUaint 
pie'ai'L pue beauty ol’ whicb. hed -eld'am Iwwn 

eqii'dle'l. 

3. I’ nqiiestu-nablN C h.irles P.radkmelds 
kimjlv presence; coniiilxiled m no sir. tU deeiec to 
tae eivS'tiu of the se^^ien wh;e!i Ir d ^u'.ee cvimc 
to be known as the Ibwdlauph scs .ion. this 

w a . Ms Inxt \ i a! lo linha. 

Oradhing’n .iva lo t!ia Cora.icos /vraw J 

Rei''Oi( ot a 1 dai > .e, lei.),) Wd^ < ol ih^ trio! 
li'cad> ol h a e, d ^d -di: iipi''ll <0 liccdoiu, wlijlxr 
ol liKM'rtU 1 1 \.h.. b.a.ved j-ei Ji-iiiuin h'l i.o;i- 

;moie»ds :ki', a aid'diuina;, lipi.ie m (he 
>i.am ot hoi Ilk. 

3. CjolJiale made fii^ lirsl appearar.ee and 
creaicd a tremendous impre_oion. 

4. idle following occaiw in a speech by Pandit 
AjooJhya Nath on lixpansion and Relonn ut 
Legislative Councils : 

In October this >Lar 1 went down to Calcutta, 
and It was rcpoited to the police autlioiiiies that so- 
and-so had eamie with s() maiiy seivants, had put 
up in slilIi a house, and lemaincd so long Now 
yesterday in this compound was seen a liead constable, 
whose name is Mansab Ah, wlio has come from 
Allahabad (where 1 came fiom) and he was making 



i-l(''sev; -''iiiv as (o w h.d pi I .oiv. h I'o. come funn the 
Noii!i-'\ia. !’io\,dv.es c.peciillv (ji'v m nmeiil ofli- 
cials I‘ .sh.ime ") 

Ml l.ardd'v Ni'ito:i • (iuitlemen, iXiiulitiee 
ii Is in t topl \i>ii ih. ''oi / ('t hovV one lu id loii- 
sl.lble tionn \|Wh dsid is walmiinn iheikkealvs fi mn 
(he \ M i!i W, -.ii'i !i PiiWiiKc- I W'di U> (Ml yem 
th .1 Coh*.,il \\Lldon, ('Pi M.'diia^ t ommissi(>ner of 
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""Mv bcsl for Indices People.^' 

BRADLAUGirS SPEECH AT CONGRESS RECEPTION 


F RLTNnS, fcIlo\v->Li'ojLC'.s, and fellow-cili/ens! 

I address you a^ IVicnds, for the greeting you 
have given in" eiitille^ me to use the same language 
to you as I \\\.)uld use to tiiose at home, and you 
iiave made me lee! since 1 ha\e been in Bombay 
that the word 'home' lias a wider signihcance 
Ilian I had given it. I have learned that il I liave 
only a little home, 1 have larger one in \our 
svmpalhies and in your alTeelions, and, as I 
trust to deser\e by fiiUire work, in your Kwe. 

I address \ou as rellovv-subiccU; we are here 
loyal to one rule with the best of lovalty. That 
is no real loyalty which is only blind submission. 
Real lovaltv mOvins that the governed help the 
governots by leaving little (or the (ioveinment 
to do. Real lovalty means th it th.e cla.im of right 
Is m idc with the conscioaisness of diitv ; a.nd I 
feel proud to be ,1 iellow-subject wadi voii in the 
hope tliat tlie plnase Mcllow-cili/ens' may grrnv 
into a reality even before m\ lifetime ends. 

I pray your indulgence to-night, bvr it is the 
first sjicccli I have made since I looked into tlie 
blackness of'the grave, and I am not sure how far 
\ can trust my tongue to interjiret what I would 
wish to say. Of one tiling I am sine, you have 
overrated alike my work and my abilitv. I pr<iy 
you, be as indulgent to me as you liave been 
generoiD; a:id if vou ebsagrec willi wliat I say, 
kt me say it in my ow.i poor fashion, so tliat >ou 
m ly find at kM>t m> iiLuining clear to you. I 
am only here a> a visitor ivy your courtesy, a 
member of a great a^semlvly, live Mother of 
Parliaments in the vvorkl, of wdiicli I am one of 
the poorest members; and as to any force that 1 
m ly ii ive liad in advocating the cause of tiiose to 
vvviom I belong at home, let me say I was sorry 
to hear tliat [ was thanked for my wi>rk in the 
popular cause. For wiiom should 1 work, if not 
for the people? Born of the jveople, trusted by 
the people, I will die of the people. And I know 
no geographic-il or race limitations. If the 
Nationality—pardon the word -to which I am 
proud to belong has raised its Empire, tlie rule 
carries with it the duty on the part of every citizen 
to recognise that which I recognise in you, a 
lawful constitutional association for the assertion 


of your just claims and for the adva.nccmeiit of 
your homes and interests. 

1 will ask you not lo expect tvvo much. One 
mam is only a water-drop in the ocean of human 
life: you are the breeze driving the wafer-drop 
on the western side of the seas and, by vour encour¬ 
agement, adding others to it, and giving it a force 
tliat shall wash it into the old rock of prejudice 
that hindered, you will make those on the other 
side hear, as 1 have heard, tlie clear English sounds, 
wliicii show tiled you shoe our launieigc, our 
traditions, and our hope>, an.l are willing to wcik 
with Us and lo make common cm e with. iis. 

Not onlv do not .xpccl too much, but do not 
expert a\\ at once. Gicat e-s iliis as^cmblv is in 
its sug':e^ti\c less, bv' il^ rklegal;s travelling 
hundreds and tliousands of milew v uii arc vet 
only the water-drop of the two hundred 
and ten millions whom \t>u luinnvjr under our 
Lmpire, vouiw and mine not mine a;Minsl yoiio, 
not English again t Indi.in, but our Cvvmni'vn 
Enipiie for comm m (vurjvo.cs. lbo-i'l be dis¬ 
appointed if, of a )iid claim, oalv something is 
conceded. It is now, but shall he every deiy 
coming: it is new but you h ivc Iho c v\iio stand in 
the House of Commons to plead for vou: not 1 
alone, but members a> devoted to vou as I can 
povably b:; and I hope soon \o see ;idslcd 'to tlieir 
ranks, with the mitlioriiy ot his kuovV ledge and 
ol the nositioii wliicli iiis pieoJmg lieie has givcn 
him -Sir William Weddeiirarm I vvo'ikl lemind 
you, as an encouragement to you to be patient, 
tlnil in F'ngland great refora-, ha,e alwavs been 
shvwiy won. Elioso wtio lird enterpriseJ diem 
were e died seditious, and sometimes sent lo gaol 
as criminals: but the speech and thought lived 
on. No imprisonment can crush a truth: it may 
hinder it for a moment, it may delay il for an 
hour, but it gels an electric elasticity inside the 
dungeon walls, and il grows, and moves the 
whole world when it comes out. Your prcseo^'c 
here to-day confutes and answers in anticipation 
one siiccr that I have heard spoken within the 
walls of Parliament. It is said: 'There is no 
Indian Nation, there can be no Indian National 
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Congress; there is no Indian people, there are 
only two hundred millions of diverse races and 
diverse creeds". The lesson I read here is that 
this ( ongiess movemenl is an educational nitvve- 
ment, hammeiing uj>on the anvil of millions of 
men s brains, until it welds ini(v one common whole 
men whose desire for political and social reforms 
is greater than all distinctions of race and creed. 

It will be mv duty, as it is my right, to present 
to Pailiamcnt directlv I get back, on the veiv dav 
(d its opening, the claim vou make to have the 
Jhll consideied. On the second day the bill will 
be introduced. 1 or so much I can answer; btit 
1 can answer lor mUhin'V more. I think it is 
p(^ .sible the Ciovernment may introtluce some 
Ihll themselves. II lhe>’ do, it will take precedence 
of, but It will not avoid, llie one vou lu.ve ciiareed 
me with; because tiie (joveriuuent bill, in 
Committee, will come under the d.^cussion of 
Parliament on eveiv one of the pi op.-aiions that 
\ou desire in th.e Bill V'^a have cliaig’cd me wUh. 
It is not easy woiT. there are dPTciences; and 
I have been glad to -ee th it vou can meet aiwl 
discuss differe icss as Vvn* have done. ^ ou Inive 
shown that vou can m;et together and listen to one 
anollier, aiid tlait vou ate woilhy of public tin t, 
and liic right of Llecliug and being elected, to 
help to make the 1 :\vs wn-cii vou so di ,cass, 

J hen vou ma,y take it that on vour own Bill, 
or the Gi»v ei n merit lb If the (Cm aon ol’ the I louse 
of C(^mmon> will be taken. You cm help that 
dccisijn; voii have a consliUillonal right, not (d 
coming nno the llotis^ an.d !v:ing liearvl vonisJvew 
but of sending voiii’ peOlion - tlicre liom ev -iv 
division, from far o!f Sindii, iVom cverv part; ami 
I would ask vou, if Vvui want to nuike me really 
)our moulhi'iicce in that 1 louse, send sigmiliires to 
petitions which vou undeistand, bv’ the ihoiis.iinl, 
by the hundred thousand, Igv the million, il vou 
can, so that India’s people may knee! a.nd tiicre 
Is no shame in kaeeliag on the threshr'ld wlwie 
the Mother of Parliaments sits, and ask tluit she 
may do the same justice to those, si\, seven or eiglit 
thousand miles away (h:il she has done to those, 
who can assemble and make themselves heard 
with the living voice. 

We—you will permit me to day ‘we’ although 
I am only a guest - arc here engaged in no sedi¬ 
tious movement. We arc not even seeking 
(though if we did, there would be no great crime 


Mono FOR HR \ni Al (.!! 

(hur distinguislud guest seems to Imve adi>pled 
as the imdlo (d his hfe those beautilul hues of the 
I'loet wlnv savs; 

I li\c ha' (ho,e who l.wc iik*, 
lor those who kai-w me line 

I la ihe c wise lin! It(,ks assisiaiKe, 

I oi iIk wiiaW' ili.ii neea Iesl^laIn,e, 
i OI the I'liliiie m the Ji .Uiikc 
AihI t!ie !MH)d iluil I c.ui Jo 

- bll’i\ C II \\|)K V P\I 

in the high eiul-Mvom) to liaaopkinl 1 h.e rleiiioei i- 
tie insututions ol I iiLlami to this kind. We eie 
oidv seeknu’ the hill whieh is haivl to elim'o, to 
L.irve slejVs m whieh the >lrongest m iv slumd. and 
thrt'iigh C(mimg gen'aalions help Ihe weaker 
brmiiren to highei jw>sis. It is said th it Iheie 
arc manv wlio slaud ,ih »of fia.m Ihi ^ movement. 
I, Io(J\iii'' at \t u, \\oiu!ei that in its mlauev so 
m mv have jo.-od m i'. It )■ .e.id iluit liwre aie 
inlhuait! il lu.eii of (In . pea !v a., id ol tiial w !io have 
not vet come. ()li! but the wm\ ia\ > gio,\ as tlie 
sun rises, ^'ou aie the dawn; I see the tlav . and 
1 do not count ihe uivs wliieh aie vet below l!ie 
hoM/on. but 1 take aeeount ol tlie gilding of dis' 
clouds horn the lavs that I see. 

I feel liiat I shMuld like t() have tl'e title that 
some have given rm ai sneer, and ^mne m heaiiy 
meaniiig, of ".\1emher lor India". D.ad men, 
whose iiKMsiiie I caauot hope (o e )jx wi'li, 
paitiy h.efd lhaa lille but I du uM hoc to h(dd 
I', not Minplv b\ giae!, elloiis made on meal 
oecasuais, but bv oiigde done;, w iwiKvei thme 
i> miiistise to h-' loiieliLd. I km-w li^-w little one 
can do, blit iillL Mm ugli one m.ai e m dv\ I will t-, il 
\ou w hal he l m do. W lu m ai lei i am and stoi m, 
lue vva.Irm h've gallwiel, (me iiiau iia. make a 
hlllc b.aiim Ihroip'di v iiwli tlic wal-m femns lo 
pciCvd itc tliat wasiies all awav. and I will tiy lo 
l^c lliat one man, Ic'vnu; gm iter ones tliaii I cm 
ever be lo swim vin the lule when Ihe water Hows. 

1 am iieie, because I believe von loyal to (lie law 
which 1 am bound lo suj'ipoit. I am here, bLCaiisc 
1 believe you wish, as we in laiglaiid Iiave done, to 
win within the limils of the Ckmstitntion Ihe most 
perfect equality and right for all. I have no right 
to offer advice to you; but if I had, and if I dared, 
I would say to you, men from lands almost as 
septtrate, although within your own continent, 
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as Hiigland is from you; I would say to you, men 
with race traditions and caste views and religious 
dilTercnces; that in a great I^npire like ours, all 
we have the light to is equality before the law' lor 
all, equality of oi'portunily for all, equality of 
expression for all, penally on none, favoritism to 
none; and I beliexe that in this great Chmgrcss I 
see the germ of that which nia\ be .is fruitlul as the 
most hopeful tree that grows under your sun. 

i am glad to se^: that you have women amongst 
you, glatl, although ilieV aie few'; glad, for they 
are your mothers and teach )our children; glad, 
for in our land the wcvcs ina> count through tlieir 
husbands, and great thoughts and great endcvoours 
are not made le^s iKcause tlie man turns to llie 
woman for counsel in has liour of need, and thus 
nukes the woman stionger than the man. 

I fear I have already sjsokcn to you loo lone, 
if not for you, at :;ny rate, for ni\ ^olf. I beg you - 
the most eloquent wliem I ha\e luard aiiion;^ 
you—to put into \our own words and your own 


thoughts w hat you w'ould have me say or hope for 
you; and let that be said. One thing be sure of: 
I will only advocate llic riglit. 1 mu^t judne the 
right I advocate, and 1 may m4 alwa\s judge it as 
you do; but as long as you let me speak for you, 
I w'lll only sj'ieak that which seems to me to be ii"ht 
and true. In this movement no loice save the 
force of brain; no secret union; all (qvun, fiaib , 
before the lanv. So far as one man ma\, andi so 
far as one man's ^~peec!i can do, Lngli :i hbeity 
shall put it^cli' on the side of yours, dhis is !]-,c 
iir^l, and it may be the last, ■ pecch th 4 1 may ever 
make to }ou; but let me beg of \ou to think, and 
let me tliink, tliat \cmi cue liMi.mng, and (hat, if { 
do rightly, you v ill be geneuvjs with me in >oii: 
judgment; and tluit even il 1 do luU alwaw, pL'd 
with Llic \ (uce lluit you w oiild speak with, \ou will 
believe lijul 1 I-ave done iigs best, and that 1 m>- ;nt 
in> best tv> be giealti hapisnRos for India's 
[people, gre Ucr pcACc for Briimn's iu!e, gre.atr 
c-mifort b>i the whole t)f lintain's su'ojecls. 


THE ILIThSTKlOrS MI STTR-ROTL 

We wish him ‘Tjodspeed*’ in his nolde work 
for the good of India. J he pravers of a nation 
abend him to his Western home. Hhnirious, 
indeed, i:> the miisicr-roll o(' liio-o: great Lig’adi- 
men, who, liaving con cciatcd ihcii lives to the 
cause of India, have won an iindving place in the 
grateful rec dloctionv of our people. {Loud lUid 
prolouiujd cheers). 

FAVvC F i r AND BRIGH l ARF DFAD AND 
(jONr.Bljl niFIRNAMl S ARL FMBAl.MLD 
IN OUR MFMORirS, and will be bequeatim-d 
as pious legacies to after-generations. (Loud 
and coiitifiued applause). And if I am permiUeel 
to lake a glance into the future, and to anticipate 
the verdict of history, this I will say witli 
confidence, that in the coming times no English 
name will occupy a higher, a wortliicr, a more 
affectionate place in our grateful recollections than 
that of Charles Bradlaugh. 


—Madan Mohan Malaviya 
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OI 5 ITES{ DIf i A 


C omiiiO :5 Nalional F\is(cficc 

Fa’ch the iivJirect politic il pains oftlic Coiverc^.s 
ha\c not bec]i incoiv ihcrahle. ll ha^ hiaaiclit 
\ivi(Jly iii.’o cIlmi and cinpliatic iecoeniti(\»i i':c 
most inipoitanl fact of liic prowtii of the national 
jdc'a aiiK^nest ns. s(_)C!al aiuJ i\'hni(^U‘' 

dillcicnces, we ha\e all begun earnest!) to realise 
tliat we are ( iniy on t!ic way t(S a eonnnon national 
exist cnee. 


-Frctnclc'' 

Tlu. labours of ilie (’oi'.giess ]ia\e co.itribiiicd 
to do that w Inch is a necessar\ prelude to all retornn 
a thorough silimg and seaicume of some <'1‘ the 
ino-t vital ol' Indian politic d problems. 

- Ihii ! 0 )/i sii \ n ,Mi HIA 
{Chahijunu Rcaptii)!! (\>ninii{tcc) 

Dtwotion to India 

I ll ive passed quarter of a cenlniy among you, 
and during that perit)d of time I haw not known 
what it w'as to surfer an unkindness liaun a nati\e 
of Imba. During that peiiod i liave h:en in the 
service <)(' tin: people of India, and have eaten their 
salt. And I hope to devote to their service vvliat 
still remains to me of active hie. 


‘•The rracihad Objects'" 

In iiiv humide judgment the Congress move¬ 
ment is unmitigated g(^od in its ongm, ohieels, 
and its niethods. As regards its historical oiigm, 
we knewv that it is tiic diicct result ol the nohlcsl 
efforts of Britisli statesmanship: the natural and 
healthy fruit of higher education and free insti- 
lulions freely granted to the people ol India. 
Again, wdiat arc (he practical obiccls ol theC migiess 
movement? They are to revive the National life, 
and to increase the material j^rospciity ol the 
country; and wlvat better object could we have 
before us? Lastly, as regards our methods, they 
arc open and constitutional, and based solely on 
India's reliance upon British justice and love of 
fair play. 


“New Dcinoerac)'' 

1 h.c Ivuces ol the new ileimwu.icv are in favour 
Ol national aspirations; and wlieiever meeliiu’s of 
waikine men are addressed tlie) aie touud willing, 
na), eager, that justice should he done to ludiii, 

Wll 1 J \M W'i 1 ) 1)1 Kin KN 

( /k cshl, lit ) 

♦ * ♦ + 

I be i nie Bcrquelive 

The man who pouits out the rocks and shv)als 
towaitis which the ship is movme is (he (Mend cd' 
the eiptam. not (Ik enemy. And that is the liglu 
m whicli the (lovefnment sluMild legard itie 
ciilicisins ol the C ongress. 1 he model ale lelTtms 
pia^poscd hv ihcC'ongress will all tend to make the 
people ot Indi.i moie piosperoiis ami more eon- 
teiiUsJ, an<i will t herds v ' (lemM hen t he I oundal ions 
ol Ihitoh inle. And here I would speeiallv unite 
our I'mlnii eonimeieial ti lends to )oin \\ilh ns in 
our cl I'oi to inereas' the mateiial prospeiil) of the 
country. 

rresitlcntS \'ision 

\Vc h ivc in Sir William WeddeihLirn an ex-tdfieial 
wiio has t111oiu’lioiit his e ireei in this eoimtiy, 
extending over ?> veais, slu)vvn the tleepcsl s\m- 
j)ai!n with the aspii ilions (.>! the jseople of this 
coimliv, and who is (uie ol the kv\ men m the 
scrv ice w ho ha\ e had the e\ e to see and the heart to 
feel tha.l tlie Cioveinmenl ol India, eondiicted 
Ihoiigti it may be on geneioiis piineiples, is m)t all 
that Is r\\|iiued lor the best inlei esls oj (he eoiiiiti \', 
amd that its inslilnlions requiielo he hheraliscd, 
in order that they may harmonise with (lie con¬ 
ditions of the prcwuit day. 

- W.C. BoNNti<nr 
“A Melancholy Farce ’ 

N(s milder word has (weurretl to me to dLsenbe 
t)ur supposed (dovernmeiil by C\>nncils than tliat 
of d'aiee'; my fiiend Norton says it is a sham, 
hut rng-h h is a I'oreign language to me and I 
am not ciuite sure ot the dil lei cnee between ‘a 
sliam' and ‘a shame’, anel I will adhere to my own 
epithet ‘a faicc’, and, truly, for India, a melancholy 
one. 

— Ajoodhyanatii 
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‘llic rjoc(i\c Principle' 

The chief plank of the Congress plalforni is the 
elective principle and we are not going to be 
satisfied with a tiling that w ill be a snare, a mockery, 
and a delusion, leading men to believe that they 
have something which they do not possess. What 
we want is not sham, but realitv ; not shadow but 
sub^tance: not nomination which is another name 
for deception, but representation, which is the 
essence of political reform. 

- Risiii \ Naravan Dar 

+ * 4 ^ 

W hy ? 

1 lie privilege of selecting one’s own counsel 
is not denied even to the most abandoned of cri¬ 
minals under the British rule. W'hy, then, should 
vve be denied the privilege to choose our own men 
to represent us in the Councils? 

—\D\N Moiian Mmamva 
* + * 

The Next Stage 

We are now entering upon w hat may be regarded 
as the most important stage in the history of the 
Congress movement. J he storm of opposition 
by which vve were so hercelv assailed a year ago 
has now disappeared, and has dissolved itself into 
the primitive elements of isolated hate and indivi¬ 
dual despair which originally gave rise to it, 1 he 
atmosphere around us now is clearer and serener. 
Wc are now passing from the critical to what may 


be called llic constructive stage in (he history of 
the Congress movement. 

— Sl'RI NDKANVTIl BaN» RJEA 
* * ^ 

The Painful Truth 

The terms of (he enactment of 1853 and of the 
PRDC I A\!\TI()N of IS5S are so explicit (hat those 
who now try to withhold from us the privileges 
then assured to us, must be prepared to face the 
painful dilemma of'hvpocrisy or tieachery, must 
be prepared to admit that loigland was insineere 
when she made those promises, or that she is 
prepared to break faith with us now. 

G.K. CiOKIlAI K 

* * >»c 

A Common Faidi 

The Indian peoples, no doubt^ follow different 
religious persuasions, but there exists amongst 
them a common faith which is 

T,iu*.’ht by n<’> piicsl. but by then beating heaits, 
taitli to each olher; the lijelily 
Of fell(n\-\vandereis in a JcnciI place, 

\\ hi’) share the same due thnst and therefore share 
the scanty walei; the fidelity 
Of men \shc'>se j'^ulses leap with kindred fire, 

Who in the flash of eves, the clasp of lumds, 

’the speech that even in Ivmg tells the IrLilh 
Of heritage, inevitable as past ileeds. 

Nay, in the silent f'^odily presence feel 
the I'nvstic stmn^g of a common life, 

W liieh makes the many one. 

Mahan Mohan Maiaviya 
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I. RESOIAf’.I) -lhat an addles-, be pic^cntcil to 
Charles ICadlaugh, M P, on behalf of tins C'ongie^s here 
assembled, and lhat Aelam, Pheio/eshah Mehta, and \V C. 
Honneijec aic ai'>pointed a ('(nnmiKee to settle the wording 
of the said addiess. 

II RCSOLX'ED lhat the hdKnMng skeleton s-Jicme 
for the reform and ieeimstitulion of the ConiKil ol the 
Cio\ef nor-General tor making laws and Regiil itit't.is, and 
the fhoMiieial I egislatoe CoiineiK, is avlopt^d, and th it the 
President of this Congress do sabinil the same to ( iinles 
Pradl.m h, I sq , M P., with the lespeelfiil retitiesl eg' this 
Congiess that he may be pleased t(^ c uoe a Hdl to be dialled 
on the lines imheated in this skeleti^n seheme and intiodiiee 
the same m the Ihilish House of ComuK’uis ; 

SCHEME 

1. The Impen.d and Pro\ineial Leiuslatue (haineils 
to consist lespectoely of membeis, not less than 
onedialf of whom aie to be eketed, not inoie 
thvUi (^nedoiirlh to sil e\-ofliv.io, <nid the rest to 
be nmnmated by CloN'einment 

2. KsNcnue distiicts to consiitute oidinaiily leiii- 
lorial units, for eieeloral j>urposes. 

3 All male British subiects abo\e 21 \eais age 
possessing certain qnaliheations and not siibjcet 
to eertain disciu.ililieations (l4oth of whish will 
be settled latei) to be \olefs 

4. Voteis in eaeh distikt to elect iepiesenl<Ui\es to 
one c»r moie electoial bodies, aceoidini'; to loi^al 
ell ciimstances at the late tit 12 per million of the 
total ptipulation of the tlisliiet, sueh lepiesenta- 
ti\es to possess eeitain qiicdiricalions and not 
to be siibje'et to eeitain distiualilieations, l>oih of 
whieh will be settled later 

3. All the lepiesentatoes thus elected by all the di¬ 
stiicts included in the juiisdictmn of eaeh electoral 
bod>, to elcet members tt) the Impeiial I egisla- 
tuie at the late of 1 pci everv li\e millions ol the 
total populat ions ol the elect tif id jia isdici ion,and to 
their own Pro\ incial 1 egislature at the rate ol 1 jiei 
million of the said total population, m sueh wise 
that whenever the Parsees, Christians, Mahome- 
dans or Hindus are in a minority, the total number 
of Pat secs, Chiistians, Mahomedans or Hindus 
as the case may be, elected to the Provmeial 
Legislature, shall not, so lar as may be possible, 
bear a less propoition to the total number ol 
membeis eleeted thereto, than the total number 
of Parsees, Christians, Hindus or Mahomedans, 
as the case may be, m such electoral jutisdictron, 
bears to its total populaliom Members ol both 
I egislatLii-es to possess certain quahrieatioiis ami 
not to be subject to certain disqualilications, both 
of which will be settled later. 

6. All elections to be by ballot. 


Ill RKSOIAEI) Ihit lhl^ ]iresent (dmgiess does 
heicb\ Mtifv and conliiin the lesolutions passed by pie\ious 
('ongiess sessions as to - 

(a) the uigent neeessii> for the complete seisaiaiion 
td e\ecuii\e and ludkial fuiKlious, su^h llhit, 
m no case, shall the two tunelions be combiiicd 
rn the same oflicei ; 

(b) the e\pediene\' ot extending mtii many paits ol 
the couiitis. wheie it is not at piesent in tome, 
the sN stem of ti lal b\ )Uf \ . 

(e) the neeessitv of wiilulrawmg fi om the High 
( ouit>, the poweis, lust xesIcLl in them in 
I.S/2, of Setting aside xeidicls id acquillal bv 
Jill les; 

(d) the nesessits ol inliodiii.mg. into the ( ode of 
C'liminal Pioeedme. a pioxision enabling accused 
person, in waiianl eases, to demand tltat, instead 
(4 being tiad In the Magistiate, ihi> be commi¬ 
tted to the C oiii t of Ses^ ions; 

(e) the hiehlx unsat isfae loi \ ehaoKtei of the exis¬ 
ting sxstein of Police \dmmisii at ion in India, 
and the ahsoliue necessit> ol a lundamenlal 
refoim llieiem, 

(1) the expediencx of both, establishing, Mililaty 
Collei’es 111 India, wheieas the nalixes of India, 
.asdelmed b> Statute, max be educated and tiaiiied 
lor a militaiv eaieei .is otiiccis ol the Indian 
Aimv, and *>1 authoiisiag, iiiuiei sueh lules and 
restiielions as may seem neccs-.aix, such a s\siem 
ol xolunleciiiig tor the Indian mhabitanis ol the 
countiy as may c|u.ilil> them to sup|>oil the 
Ciixxei nment in an>' ciisis, 

(g) the extremelx unsalisf.ietoiy ehaiaeter of the 
Income-1 ax Adminisiiation, especiallv as legaids 
iiKomes lie low lupees one thousand, and the 
expediency of ran mg the taxable minimum to 
this amount, 

(h) the extieme inipoitance ol me teasing, instead ol 
diminishing, as the present tendency a[qieais to 
be, the public expenditure on education m all 
Its blanches, and the nceessil y, w iih xiewtolhe 
pu'iuotion ot line ot the most c'ssential ol these 
branches, the technical, ol the a|ipomtment ot a 
mixed C ommission to enc|uue into the piesent 
industri.il condition of the countiy; 

(i) the impolicy and injustice nnolved 111 the rate ol 
increase of the Salt lax m time of jirolound 
peace, »md the uit',ent necessity tor an immediate 
reduction of this tax, and the lennposition, to 
balance th; delicit thuscaused, of light cul valorem 
import duties; 

(j) the necessity foi the reduction of, instead of the 
continual increase to, the military expenditure 
of the country. 
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IV. RF:S0L\^ED—Th.it this Ccnr,rcss hereby teiulcis 
its siPitcrc th.inks to Messrs. Caine aiul Saiuh, ap.vi the 
members who \oteJ wMh them, m connesii<sn wiili the 
debate 011 the Indian 1 \eise Question in the House oi 
Commons; and, wliile tiilly a['>preciaimy what has been 
done by some of the local Cio\einmen(s towards the im¬ 
provement of llieir s\stems ot i \cisc and Abkan, vlesiies 
to express tlic earnest hope that no tiiiiher time may be 
lost m pixing full eilvel to the Resoluiu-n ot the House 
of Commons. 

V. RLSOI A'ED M hat this CAmyress, while thanking 
Her Majestv's Government for laising the age lor the liulian 
Civil Service ChMigKtitive Txaminaiion from 1 ') to 2C tlcuw 
hervh> [Uit on record an emphatic exp.e^snm of the universal 
disappmiitment whish has been created n> the re t of that 
Government’s orders in regiid to the I’ublic Smvice <2ue- 
stion, (tile net result of vvlus'i orvk rs is to place the people 
of Indii in a woise poNition than they jMeviouslv luldk 
and T'^iterates the national couietnMi that no real justice 
will be done to India, in this matter, until the simultaneous 
holding in India, and in Lnglmd, 'd'all L.\amin,itu'lis, for 
all Chvil branches of the Ihiblie Isvuvwe in liulia, vit present 
held onlv’ in I ngland, be conccvled. 

VI. RFSOIAT.I) -That, m view of the Iov<iIiy id' the 
people, the haidslups, tliat the .\rn.s Avt (\1 of hS/S) as at 
present administered, entails, and the unmeiiicv! si; 1 whish 
It casts upon them, the Govmn'nei.t be moved, so to mod'fy 
the rules made under tins y\ct that all restiivtioi's e.^ to ihe 
pos'-cssion ;md beaiing id' arir^s shall apply equallv to all 
pe'isons residing in or visiiii.g India, that licenses to js,)vst.ss 
and bear aim> sliall be liberailv and geiici illy disinhuied 
vvherever wild animals habiiuall.v desiroy human life, eatile 
or crops, and that these and all li^^cnses issued under lire 
rules shall be granted once lor all, shall I'p^iate throughout 
the Provincial jurisd'elum wilhm which they are U'-ued, be 
imly levoeablc on proof of m.suse, aud shj|| not reqiuie 
yeeulv or hall-veaily renewals 

VII. KESOIA'FT) -Th it the Ciovernment be urged 
to lake the subieet of Permaiu nt Settlement onec moie 
under eonsideration in view ot practical aetnvn lluieoii, 
such th it fixitv ,md iVTiVianenev m ly be given to th: Gov ^la¬ 
ment Land Ke\emiie cLm ind without further del.iy, at 
any rate in all fully popuhited aud well-cultivated tracts 
of country. 

Vin. RESOLVEO Mint m view of the fall tint his 
already Occurred 111 tlie imice of silver aiul in the exchange 
value of live Indian lupee, it is impolitic on the part of 
the Biitish Government to maintain any hindrances whatever 
to the consumption of silver tor m miifacturing purposes; 
and that th's Congress sfiongly urge', upvm Her Majesty’s 
Ciovcimvient that, not only as an .let of justice to India (a 
matter vvhieli has been repeatedl> brought to the notiee 
of Her Majesty's Ministeis) but also as an act of expediency 
in the inte'icsls of Her Maiesiy's British as well as Indian 
subje'ets, the plate duties should be immediately abolished, 
and hallmaiking be made a voluntaiy institution. 

IX. RFSOLN’FD—lliat this Congiess respectfully 
expi esses the earnest hope that, m the interest of I he people 
of India, the House of Commons will forthwith icstoic the 


liglit, formerly possessed by mcmbcis of that Honourable 
House, ol stating to Parliament any matter of giievanee of 
the natives of India Ivforc Mr. Speaker leavvw the ('hair 
h>r (he iMeseiitat’oa m Commitlee ol Ihe Indian Budget 
statement, and eunestlv trusts that the House ofCommoiis 
will, in futuie, take into eons'deiation the Annual Iiuiiau 
Budget stalcmen.t at such a date as will eiisuie its full and 
adc'ciuate discussion, and fuithei authoiises the PicMdent, 
Sir William W'eddcibnr a. Bait, to sign a Petilion m ihe 
name and on beh ilf of this C'e-mtiess foi piesenia.tum to 
tlie House of C'ommons m aev.e»idaiice with the teiins ol 
this Resolution. 

X. rl:s()!\i:i) in it m vi^w 01 his approaeliing 

dep u ( v’ae, this C’ongi ess pats on ie.01 di an c\ pi e sm on of the 
li gli seme eiilei tamevl, not o dv in lire Hoaihav PieMdenev' 
but (Ini>u-'it Hit Iiwa.;, I'f (he ahilav, 1 iiteg; ■' v, and impai im- 
litv liiat have ehaiactci wed 1 oid Ke i.'s adiiani Ca a!ion, as 
also ol the giatitnde which tlie wlude loaati v f.els to be has 
due foi the s>mpath> tljat Ii ' his cvei extended to Indian 
a- p'latie>ns and elloiIs. 

\I IH SOI \ M) I hat (Iv Siibkcts C ommittee he m- 
sfructed to settle the iiueMior.s, (Mi 1 pen m the sMiuon 
sclieme foi ilie f\Aa astiUelion ol the xcan eiK, emlH'died in 
Resointion li)^ ol dio mH.h: ea.lioiw uaueiie I'm, jiul the 
dis [I'alll'ealHr.N V. Ii.(. h ■ liould del'Ml fioiii, h^eoimig (a) i 
vot^i^ (h) ,1 1 vpieweniaio e (w)a Mcmlvi cd a Piovimial 
I egiAativ e (_ <HM'v,d. 1 a sicinbei <1 the- iinpeiial I'.ge- 
lative ( mil e'll, arnl to submit Kepoit thei^on (o 

Chalks Prullaugh, M P . lor the 'puipv)>cs of the Bill whiGt 
he has been leque ttd (o have drawn. 

XII RFSOIAFI) that A (.) Hi xir, C B , be rc-clccted 
CEncral Secielaiv of the Indim Xalional Congiess foi the 
ciwimg >car. 

Xlll. KESOIVEI) 

(a) 1 hat, m vi^ v of the large numl'>er of d-’egites 
this }car a scinbled and th: piobabilitv, aiiung 
horn past expeiiciice, id their nuinh^r eontinumg 
to meica.e vear by vear', heucefoith lire number 
of delegates to be allowed fi om each Congress 
ciicle be limited to live per million of the total 
P'opiiLitioif (il ilie ciiele 1 h_ Standing C'ommo 
ttee ol each ciiele alloiting the number which 
tiieii lui isdkiioii, as a whole is cniitled to elect, 
amongst (Ion several electoial divisions, as may 
seem most expedient. 

(b) Ihat from llie date of Hume's departure lor 
I ngland, the Hon. Pandit Ajoodhyanath be 
appointed Joint Cjcneral Seeietaiy, and that Rs. 
^,000 be assigned for the 1^,13 ment by him of such 
Assisumt Secietaiies as lie m ly liiul it necessary 
to emjs’oy clciical assistance, postage, telegraj^hs, 
and printing, and furtlier that W'.C. Bonneijec 
be appointed Standing Counsel for Bengal, 
Phei o/cshali Mehta, Standing Counsel tor 
Bombay, and .Ananda ('harlu. Standing Counsel 
foi Madras, (o be Joint Cieneral Sccietaiy. 

(c) That the tentative rules for the constitution and 
w 01 king of (he Congiess which were first consi¬ 
dered at Madras, and in legard to which various 
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addenda have from time to time been circulated, 
be thoroughly considered during the coming year 
by the several Standing Congress Committees, 
and delinitely dealt with by the Congress at its 
next Session. 

(d) That this Congiess does hereby confirm the 
appointment of Sir W. Weddeiburn, Hart, and 
Messrs \V S C\une, M H , W S. Bright Maclarcn, 
M P , J 1^. Fills, M P., Dadabhai Naoroji and 
Cieorge ^'ule as a ( omnultee (with power to add 
to their number) to gunle and direct the opera¬ 
tions and contiol the expenditure id' the National 
Congress Agency in hngland, and docs fuither 
tender its sincere thanks to these gentlemen, and 
to W. Oigby, C I F , the Secretaiy, for the sei\ice 
which they are rendeimg to India. 

(e) Fliat this Congress does formally appoint George 
^ ule, AO. llume, Adam, Fatdley Norton, 
J F. Floward, Phciozeshah Mehta, Surendianath 
Panel tea, Man Mohan Ghose, Shurf-ud-dm, R 
N. Mudholkar, and W C. Bonncijce to repiesent 


its views in Fngland, and press upon the considera¬ 
tion of the British Public the political lefoim which 
the Congress has advocated. 

(t) 1 hat a sum of Rs 45,000 be raised foi the expen¬ 

ses ot the C'ongress woik in this country and in 
Fngland during the ensuing vear, and that the 
dilferent Standing Committees ilo send their 
lespective apps>rlioned amounts to the General 
Secretaiy, the one half in three, and the balance 
in six months 

XIV. RKSOLVKI) That the Sixth Indian National 
Congiess do assemble at some city m Bengal, the exact 
place to be tixed heieafter, on the 2t>th December, DdH). 

XV KESOI.NIsD That the Filth Indian National 
Congiess hereby tenders its heart-felt thanks to its Piesident, 
Sir William Weddeiburn, as well for his ready saciificc 
i>f personal and political considerations involved by his 
join nev from Fngland to Intlia, as fm* that com lesy, impai tia- 
lity and never failing svmpathy, which, chaiacteristic of 
his long and honourable caieer as an iiflicial (.>f this countly, 
have marked his control of the pnveedings of this assembly. 
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Pherozeshah Mehta 


1845-1915 


He vsas richly ciulivAcd by Naluic who made lnm 
in one of her generous moods ga\e him a miwi 
handsome and impressixe exteiior, a look and a 
conntenanee which >ou could ikU lail to see a secmid 
or e\en a third lime it >ou hatl the oppoi iunit\, a 
poweiful voice, C(Hisummate abilities, va.t learning, 
gieat acciuisitions in the spheie of constitutional and 
political law, great courage ol heait, high-heaited 
cndcvivour for the public welfaie. a spirit which stooil 
up for his own honour and that ol hiscounirs wheiuver 
they were assailed and which enabled him to stand up 
face to face with the highest amongst the authorities 
of the land. 

SR1\I\ \S\ S\S|RI 

B orn of respectable middle-class pareiil'>. \n 
1845, Phi Ro/i sii \n Ml III \ was one o\' the 
earliest recipients of higher Ltirt^pean ediicatum. A 
keen and diligent student, he had a bias tor both 
history and Linglish lilerattire. He was hardl\ twenlv 
when he graduated; within another st\ months he 
passed with honours his M.A. As the hrst Par si 
to have achieved that ticademic distinction, he 
won the high opinion of Sir Alexander Gitint who 
got for him ti trtivelhng fcllowshio for trtnning at 
the Bar. Though the ftile that overlook the donor 
deprived him of its full benelil, the young man 
completed his course, in an atmosphere exception¬ 
ally congcniiil to “a generation of intrepid elT>rt 
I'orvvard". 

His tour-year stay in Lngland was trulv memo¬ 
rable for his intimate association with elders like 
Dadabhai Naoroji and with colleagues like W.C. 
Bonnerjee and Budrudin Tvabji. Those were 
intellectually exciting years when Carlyle, Mill 
and Ma//ini exercised a prolound inlluencc on 
men's thoughts and ideas. Pherozeshah Mclita 
felt particularly inspired by the ideals and doctrines 
of Gladstonian l.iberalism and imbibed ‘‘those 
principles which ever al’tervvards governed his 
public career" and his political conduct. He 
gave early proof of his mature judgment and 



prescience in the addresses he tlclivered before 
the London Indian ScKiety and tlie Last Indian 
Association on questions ol' public importance. 

Lven in his initial years at the Bar, these were 
unmistakable iiKlications of his future eminence. 
In 188*^), he liguied in the speculation about the 
vacancy to be Idled on the Bench on the death ol 
Justice Nanabhai Haridas, I clang and Tyabji 
were by their elevation lost to public life while 
Pherozeshah Mehta “kept himsell free to the 
last" to serve the Motheiland unfettered and to 
light lor the Cviuses he had made his own on the 
CIVIC and political fronts. 

His work for the city of Bombay w'hich began 
in the early seventies and engaged his attention all 
his hie, was of exceptional importance. He fought 
many a battle for civic reforms and status, in true 
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gladiatoricil st\lc and made Bombay “a iitile 
kingdom . (Vvhich he luled and not merel\ reigned 
o\ei) and Ihe j'»Mde ot India, ll Wvis U> Inm that 
ihe cili/ens ol Bomha\ owed the Acts ol lS7d and 
ol ISSS the latter known as the Magna ( hvUta 
e>l nuinieipal Ireedom and theiewds t’ne eloe|iient 
tiahiite ol the Duke o! ( (mnaiieht that the Muni¬ 
cipal Conslilutum ol' Bomba\ bore the lmplc^^ ol 
his genius. Indeed, there is in our amial> nothing 
comparable to the magnitude and qualilc nf 
CIV 1 C achicw ements il w e Iui n ('ur altcni ion abi iCid 
for a parallel to the imparl ol iii> [hm sona!:l\ on the 
natumal mind in this line, we musl m^mtablv 
turn to .losepli ( hambeilam aiul his ama/ing 
recvmd m Binnmgham 

Bonibav tibo owed io him llic BuwideiKv 
Assoeiahon I rom its inception m 1SS5, tdl his 
death in Ibid, he made ii the ehiel valncle (>!' h's 
views on the man\ problems ol tlie dvi\ and won. 
I(^r the oi e ini nation, wide allciilh)n In iSao he 
found his wa\ into ti.e Bimibav leeidiloe 
('oimcil. Several were tlie 'loiie> curuni of Ins 
independent outlook, loi tin ighlncss and manliiVvW. 
in givime no quiilei to Ins opp.oneat ^ ‘ But it 

was nol", according to his buvnjpher, 11 Ih 
Mod\, “until he found the adnns^l(m int(' the 
Supreme (. ouncil, tliat liis biilliant mtelh'cl and 
remarkedde poweis of debate obtained then j'-K-pt,! 
field of exeicise and disclosed to the pu’ohc the 
full foice of liN petsonalitv I cw etpialled and 
none e\c:1 levl him. on the score eithei <d mils or td 
pre-tnic But hl^ association v\ith it came to .m 
cailicTcnel as, towards iheclose ol 1^00. he had to 
rcsien on grounds cd' health. 11 was no smedl 
coiisedation to him, and the ren ol his countivmen. 
that the void m the Supieme I e"isl.ili\e ( lumcil 
Came to be Idled In the mciMnpai able (lokhale. 

It was as a Congressman that Bhero/cshah 
Melba made pohlieal hntoiv and lived up to the 
appellation ol “the I ion (d Bcnnbav". It was 
under his eves tliat the C'ongiess was born in 
Bombav. He was associated with it till Ins last 
breath. He presided over Ihe ( alciitta Conguss 
of ISbO. He should have also picsided tner the 
l.ahcn-e Sessum m lb()b but, l\n some cxtiaordi- 
nary and still unkmnvn icasons, heltl liimsell 
back at the last hour. Ol the Bombav sessions id' 
ISSb and 004- presided lespeclivelv by Wedder- 
burn and C'otton he was the Chairman of the 
Reception C'ommittee. In the inner ciicles o\' the 
Congress, there were more familiar figures, hut 
there was none more formidable. His was the 


.M 

dccisiv e hand w Inch w as extended at a ci ucial h.our, 
in I csi'i recting the Ccmgiess lioin the Suiat 
debakde. 

Ol icm,likable coiisisiencv wa> his attitude to 
tlie Indo-Biilish piaddem He believed m the 
Bntl^h comivCthui w h le he had no hesitation in 
uttering the w.iinmg ilpit “I nglaiul must lai.e 
India tt’i hci own level or India will dia" Imi dowi; 
tollers He vv as c'v er I ead V Icmau's, sweidswiili 
Uiisv mp.ithet 1 C ( lov ei noi s and i eacllon.a i \ \ it l 11 s 
but wotild not loisakc his “uiibouinudi lailh m li;e 
living and faiilisinv’ pi'iicipks o! 1 in.hd' miliuic 
.ind I nglish civ ilisa'ion". Righi loan iis biilh 
in ISSs, the ( om’icss. nP pis death in CMwas 
so miKli 'unhn Ins ieoiiiiv di'iiiinatn ii. 

A man d vaoed lalme^^s and a vciv wide 
i.iii".' ol acliv Hies. Bhei o/i.sh.di Mehta, a ^meinbL' 
ol Ihe I niveisiiN Senate li'ok .i luip .ind abidm” 
miercsi m hndier cdiwation m the mdustiinl 
lieKl he vmei<»ed .is i pnc'uei >1' S^vadeshi Loiicei n ^ 
He ako gav.; B ^inb.iv P. lirsi Indian d.iilv in 
I ii'dKh, III I'M C and bi-melil tiie inliepid 
B (i I loi niinaii .is ii I diSu 1 n me s mie v ai, 
he, wh,o he'd eiihu bles^ed (l.indhiii on Ins vvoik 
in South \fiicM iiKuh' the hisicuic piaauiUiK ement 
on the South. Alncaii Indian tpwUion, that no 
snSj.v'l ol the v row n could be thnieil the in hi ol 
hec entfv .md CAces. m nnv pail oi Ihe I nrpiie 
Such w.is the unbendiin' .ittilude th.it smeled him 
out .is .1 lightei, w ho ev ei d.iied. .ind iw v ei "i nd'-cd. 
the thioe None misled the tome td hi. pei so¬ 
il.dilv .ind leidciship Ihe statue ol Bhcio/Lsh.ih 
Mehta that st iinls tod.iv si^ pwmiinentiv in liont 
ol Ihe Municipal Ollic' in ICuidxiv is liulv s\m- 
bohe (d his etern.il vigilance .i. Ih^mb.iv's 
slew pless sent mel. 

Bhero/edi.ih Mehl.i, in his dav, as not iiiin.i- 
tuial in the c ise ot tin' wtuld's -Iron" mem vv.is 
sometimes ell.II "ed v'llh havin" been .in auP>ci.il, 
if md a despot. Ikilupw it w i. luiilv Hue It 
w.is m .inv c ise .1 li ibutc It^ in . in i dei fulnes. w Inch 
made m.inv a m.in cju.iil in his du'cs. A'heiever 
he appeaieil. his p.r.tmahiv ceunted .ind c.iriied 
ever\lhmg beloie it, b>i loie w.is a m.in win), 
accordme to the ereal Biitish K'Uimdist. Neviiison: 

.is a disciple of K.in.nk', li.id stend .iKmic .ig.nint 
die buK.uKi.icy h.ul displ.ived .1 cniii.me ec|ii.il to 
(iokli.de's, .in clnciucnee h.iidlv second In Siii eiuli .in.it h 
R UK I )im's, .1 r»n\\er of satc'.isin hardly rw.dled by 
Motil.d Cdinse's 

Little wonder that on his visits to the (’ontinent. 
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he attracted considerable attention, wherever he 
went. To quote his biographer, Mody: 

Phcrivcshah Mehta had a presence which easily 
picked him out fioin a crowd, and dress and manner 
alike added a touch of distinction, llis style ot living 
and the l urkish cap he atTected so impressed a hotel 
manager that he thought the distinguished visitor 
w.is the Shah of Persia ! 

Pherozeshah Mehta was lucky in respect of the 
time of his death—he died in 1915 a few weeks 
before the CVnigrcss which he invited to Bombay— 


lucky, in the sense that he was at the height of his 
fame and that his hand—the Roman hand that 
it had always been -w as “still on the pulse of civic 
and national life". He died as “the greatest 
political leader of his day" and a giant among men. 
In the words of Lord Willingdon, there passed 
awaiy “a great Parsi, a great citizen, a great patriot 
and a great Indian." And it was to Pherozeshah 
Mehta’s lasting credit that he proudly claimed 
himself to be "an Indian tirst and Parsi after¬ 
wards". 


Molila Comparable to Glatlslone 


It was to Gladstone that Pherozeshah Mehta 
was compared, both by C.Y. Chintamani who 
edited Mehta’s Speeches and Writine^s and by 
D.L. Wacha who wrote an Introduction to the 
\olu me. 

Mehta the Politician 

In giving an estimate of Mehta's public career, 
Wacha recalled the words which Lord Selbornc 
(better known as Sir Roundell Palmer) applied to 
to the career of (iladstone: 

ll (his distiiiclion) docs not lie in his great ac¬ 
complishments, his wonderful ability and his extraor¬ 
dinary eloquence, though all these things do demand 
our admiration. But the people understand him 
They know that he has profound sympathy with them, 
that he has nothing at heart but duty to promote their 
interests according to fiis honest views of them, and 
w hether he judges rightly or wrongly about this question 
or that and, of course, all of us are liable to error 
and none pretend to infallibility—they know that he 


IS a man actuated only by the puiest motives and that 
he presents the highest example of public integrity. 

Mehta the Orator 

“What has been said of the oratory of Glad¬ 
stone by James Brvee", wrote C'hintamani, 
“is applicable to Mehta as well": 

1 here was a lively imagination, which enabled 
him to relieve even dull matter by pleasing figures, 
together with a large command of quotations and 
illustrations. There were powers of sarcasm, powers, 
however, which he rarely used, preferring the summer 
lightning of banter to the thunderbolts of invective, 
dheie was admirable lucidity and accuracy in exposi¬ 
tion a here was ar t in the disposition and marshalling 
of his arguments, and linallv a gift now almost 
extinct—tliere was a delightful variety and grace of 
appropriate gesture, liut above and beyond ever>thing 
else which enthralled the listener, there stood out four 
qualities. I’wo of them were merits of substance- 
inventiveness and elevation; two weie merits of deli¬ 
very—force in the manner, expressive modulation in 
the voice. 
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FEATURES 


1. The sixth Congress assembled in a vast 
pavilion, ereeted for the purpose in the I'rivoli 
Gardens, Calcutta, a well-known place of amuse¬ 
ment, most generously placed by the proprietors 
(together with a large two-storied house standing 
in the gardens) at the Receplitm Committee's 
disposal. The pavilion, the largest vet con¬ 
structed for the Congress, measured 250 feet by 
150 feet and provided ample siiling-room for over 
5,000 visitors and delegates. 

2. t he Chairman of the Reception Committee 
was Man Mohan Giiosi, ‘‘a great criminal 
lawyer, a great patriot, wamthv of being ranked 
among the lists of eminent statesmen", (as Ldrdlcy 
Norton put it). 

3. For the first time a lady delegate. Mis. 
Kadambini Ciangooli proj)oscd the vote ol' thanks 
to the Rresident. 

4. Ft. Aioodhvanath jxiid the following 
memorable tribute to llume: 

Mr lluiac has been Ituly desetibed as ihe “falhei 
of the Irulian Nalional Coniuess” He tOited I'nMn 
tiio puhlie seiviee iriiich eai het than he riecd lui\e done, 
ami he denietl hiniseir the honour ol being llie luler 


of a pro\ince, and ever since tliat time has spa ted 
neitlier time, nor money, nor cneigy, tt) make t!ic 
Congicss a complete success He has wiuked day 
and night for us, negleeting his own pioaie alfaits, 
and when he knew that we could not help tnuselves, 
he opened lus putse most genetously. lie has been 
wot king fiu us on his sick-bed If <uivbod> knows 
that by working in that way for us he has luinesi lus 
health, it is I. In sloing that, he has been t^nlv lolhnv mg 
the noble tiaditums of his familv His lalher had 
worked haul foi the good e>f the land of his biiih and 
to intiotluee teforms into Pailiament, and this woilhy 
son of the woithy father has labouied loi (he gt>od 
of (he land of his adoption. Hut alas ! in (he mulsi 
of all that kindness, he is iiKlined tc> be not only 
unkind but emel He, at times, savs that (he time 
has ai lived that he shivuld retiie liom the oIIkc of 
(ieneial Secietarv (“No, No") Ihe iepl> It' (his 
cjiiestk'u by (he (.’('ugiess is one anil one onlv I he 
( ongiess savs, “Oiv not be smkI Do m'l leave >oui 
most beloved inlant child an oiphan while voii aie 
still living" His connexion tis Cieneial Set.ie(,!iy 
IS too saeied to be bioken while he and we ,ue ,dive, 
and when we are gone the coming j’cneiaiions ol 
Imlia will cheiish his memoiy wiih leeling.s ol Ihe 
cleepest giatitude (ienllemen, 1 hope ,ind liust 
that, long beloie I die, I shall have the pleiisine .iiul 
g.ialilieation <>1 seeing his statue eievted by the pei'ple 
lie h,is helped 
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Province^ 

/)(7cC(7/OV 

bengui 

377 

N.W.R. i^Oudh 

14S 

Punjab 

IS 

Hombay 

47 

Bcrar, C.P. & Sccunderab,id 

29 

Madras 

5S 

(Without ccitihciitcs) 

25 


702 


Total 
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(ONC.Kl SS r YCI OPAi nl \ 


OIJI'I’KR DICI’A 


l oss lo tlic C on<4ress 

ll i> iii\ paiiilul cliil\ lo express U'> \oii, on 
beliair of llie Reeeplion C’oniniiUee. our sorianN at 
the urepaiable loss we ha\e sustained m the coin-e 
ol' liie \ear, b\ (he death of one ol our ablest anil 
most zealous W(nkei.- 1 mean Babti Mob.esh 
( haiuki ( hoiiilhii! \. In him Ibenctd lost one 
of her lineal patriots a.nd the ('onpi i ss one id'its 
most eainest supp-naers an<J aetn.e woikers. 

\\ lioni ( oiii'ress Rt pt esenis 

" j'o divide anvi lule" o a wicked (^(4ic\ as un- 
woithx ol tl.e vv.’cat 1 nelisli people a.s it is practi- 
i.i!!n impo . «ib!e vhter lhe_\ ha\e l!wnt->el\e> d.one 
for iis; beCiii'L- \'Hi san no litr-re, now, ke^p the 
dcKieni lac's vd' I’ls e'''mn\ dounilsd in I'eil- 
ii'.p. and sentiments, lor ain linpth <d' tn le. titan 
' a ^ in 'dA.Jidi \\)ur seined, and colleec.. vniir 


ha\e so udv'd ihcm as to h.i\L* made tlicin desiunis 
and (.apalde of all the pioilej-Vs id' iiti/eiis, would 
iiiileed hs vi title ti> lak’n all inn own 

I he dawn of that da\ winch Me.caulav loie- 
saw. in dim but pn^plnaie \isiom is now breaking 
on the hoi I/on; Ih.e curtain is risme on the drama 
which unlolds the \ ista to that title loalorx. let 
u^ earnest}) ho}'»e that the piesent iliusliii>us 
bleak a ol' the pieal hisioiie name ol’ Lansdowne, 
w hv\ b\ a wondetlu! ouleiine id c\en(s, has now 
Cimie to Mile o\er im. lUvi) watch the plow me 
streak, oi h d"l with eenu oils s\inpadiv. and max 
preside owr tin: m och ot Lxeiilswith tmud) arw! 
l>ro\ idient >!a!esinanshm. 

M \\ M< >11 \\ Cjiimm 

((//.,'/('ortinulU l ) 

1 . t 

I t :ter ;5>:(l i r.:cT 


lad I'Cid, and te! praplm But th m n is Zi'^l-ed 
‘w hoipi doc'. the ‘n diim d (.enuwws tp.-s-ent 
W'hat 11 hi h is ll lo ' peak on behalf i f the m c ^. 
oi t!v: p^. 'p!_ \we', Know noihim’ abv'iil the ( on- 
'M . M\ enz.;r m t'e Nepn mal C onpa >s 

i-p's'enls ll a liOid.iia’ p( loon ot i! z people id 
b: b 

(deov.ap, Strmd o! » iv^at 

I ne • pel m l i'p\ 'clf t(> remind xon ih tl it via', 
l'^ I! iM; . 'MiKpim of [. i'i dow.ie. that Men aid ez 
ded , Kzd (ho e sps_\ehos. m )m_- .'.f n j);eh. du'p- 
me i'll n,o. tiiC tiidns. he 'iw'ke aineiit li;ee''mmp 
(: vi V e 1 nc’'. ’; I! id 1 ’ m • h ■ t . d de p-. « ipe will 
s, hii 'i w J ;.w cdl t'aimhai 

I o vi . ,,w- . f >.;m L,a . e. j ■ va o.d 

ns , ,1 ! la , ll ;> !>• ivs n i.i- '^on- 

: I I; c - I O 11 ' 1 I v I I \ ' t ■ 1' A Sl.lt , W iIIlIi I I ' V m- 

i'l . I > 111 'i Ol .ind hn.hi I- 'liw I \ ilMii a 

'.e L' ,, ol r>oP'.is.il plici on;,j,,a the k"' ^ 
\' a v-ii ;o :1 liv iw ' o 'i .na ‘Co!! linkiio',' n 

lo n 1 'O !'_ dial di. piil'Zn^ lUiiwl v)i le.dii i'M_' 

^ paid niKC: our vin oil n oiitvi.-";. dial 

s. Un, dll' 1^', 'wnd f;o', a'I ime'U we in.i\ sd.icale 
oiM i:;lv) a svipams Ivn dv_Uai }po\i •, n'ne''i, 

di.d Im.ii'z lv..^oinv‘ m.usiclail in leaopL ni ki. 'wkiieo 
I'l \ m i> m svM'ia liiliim .me denunil Lniopv,a,ii msli- 
Inlions WiKlho '^nLli a d.iv will ,.\ar aome I tiioa 
m l Ida navu will I aaiempl to a\eit or lalaol it. 
\\hena\Lr a aomas it will ha tha prouala.L day in 
I imliNh liisl<M\ lo ha\e loa.ul ,i gie.il jACopla siinlv 
in die lowest depths ot slaxaiy aiul snpaislitiam, lo 


lv>e- in'md a I .o si is e. ! et ter .ind 1 1 tier Pal i. 

.. \t< >!\imniedan Ol atiioi'n a. a hel ter a U'i i f-paa 
Mvdt :.m wshm 'U lihidu th,: imne he is .niaehed 
lv> the i mvl \\h'Ji p.oe imn l^iilh. the na^'c he i. 
boiind 11 ^ i v''ha.l. I e! it loas a nd ad f, ^ I !on li> all the 
ehddr._,i ol lliC seal, the i,a le he reev'enises lh,v‘ 
liateind' ol eli the eommiiM'ia-s o!' the Liniidi), 
.I'lvl the imnMt.b!; bond, whidt binds th.em h^- 
pe'hai m dte rui ml ''i aoi mnm ennis ansi objeals 
ui'de: a eopmv n (»o \ ai "i. e u 

\i: J pueii in riditiird i'»vi;;re 

I h.; ^ lalllm oi to a S^ilb,. to baZ ( oa; ' C" s th. 

V.; ad a ol und mo’ an ap^.h in Indiaii pohliaai 
o .‘''-a . . \\ ' o. .0 op \ rod. iide. vik\ aieov' e.iid 
in^iepw , p.l p.-'i \\ e h ", e avi tn^ i haO'e 

Ol ,'rido a .1 nd- a: I d->\ i \. h i \ e sa-', wed ihv 

ah., ye •'! iomip a niai >,o'p!*. rdiioid) \^ e 
hn\e also • u;-’ ,\dvj tile ahai'pe o| beiae 'mill)' ol the 
.dismaiu. Limm' of be'np Caine .1 d, and we haxe 
e\cn manayVvl ta sm \ r. e ( ha pMe\ ■ >u . s ha i pe ol 
beiiic ai! B ibns Ui di anise. 

Why Congress 

4 he man.bv.rs ol the (donpiess meet tiwjother 
as me.n on the eommon biisis of nationahly, b>eing 
cili/eii. of o!jo coLinti), snbjavl. ol one power, 
anienable to one code ol’ lavvs^ taxed by one 
auliioi It), mnueneed I'or weal or woe by one sys¬ 
tem (d'atlmim.tration, urged by like impulses to 
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secure like rielK'. und lo be leliexed of like bur¬ 
dens. II lliese .ire iioi sutbeient c.iii^es (o \\L-ld 
a people loeetlier 111(0 cuie coniinon alk-iuanee of 
nalionalily, il is diiricult lo conceixe what wv>u!d 
be sulliLient. Il I'orthi^ icunvUI die 01 ea.nis.ilion 
has been cahed (he Indian Ncilion d C’oneiess. 

!n ! rue Per^^)eeli\c 

Il has been said ih.il (>iir united \t>ice n the 
\'oice (Hilx (d\i ceilain pinlnm dI liie jV'Oj'ile and 
not ok ihe nias'^es: and Ih.il il is cNlui llvoi the 
voice ok indilici ence. and not ok niyencx and 
excileincnt 1 hes j icni.iik> ar'. intended .i^ in.itlers 
(*k repi iciL h eyain .1 the (dnayi ess. pioperix under¬ 
stood thex constaiitL 1 is l li k!' '’K>iy 

C ore.ircss (dorx 

Il is the ekax o! (he ( onsMe^s tint the edn>Laied. 
ai'd cnlielilene 1 pei»p'e liie sonntix H'ck to 
icpix the deb. oi .1 a it nde xx *1 l'i ie.e\ <w\e loi 
tlie pakeh'^s ok s Ineaai an I'X pieadi ye, 

and p!e idlin' teia;Xi ateix, kta innelx .ind p. ixnle.it 
sl.ile aiiaiohip 

Our Diwy 

()ar cUilx lies Ll<‘ar bt-bae ns I ^ ‘a> on 'xnii 
our xxiak liiiidx nid leaik kait x.idi ni'nieia- 
lion, .iihI ,]b >xe al! wnn iiiiiniinx. 'I xxe iineh.i 
be p>uiTiilted lo .nioi'i (hose aobio xxoids ol 
C ardin.i! Ncn^ inaan e iii .x • i> 

I e.’xl kiiuii, he ■( 

amid the e.i 11 Limy !.-• >0 
I kI I il 1 me on ' 

I he aiyhi 1 ^ chi: L 

aacj 1 am iai I Kan hmne. 

I e.id I'n a me o;, ' 

K cep i'n a n i\ ‘mi, 

I do n '( .1 dv (.' s-‘e 
I he dna.ml (an b 

cau' ,u a-' v'aoiiyh bir me 

bin RK/i Ml Ml Ml 111 \ 
/V ( x/(/c /// 

^ ^ 

What Really Aialters 

‘Divide and Rule' may be a eood pimciple 
kor a time, but when a hiyher and purer momd 
consciousness claxxns iijxon the minds ol our rulers, 

I believe they will slc th.at power alone is secure 
which rests upon the alTeclions and the wall ol the 
nation. 

—Bishtn Naravan Dhak 


Bewiltierinj; 

I low so inlimlelx supeina .\ man as R.mya- 
chvirlu, was cmlx utilised bx Providence as Prime 
Minister ok a little Sl.ite like Mxsc>re, .ind sex in- 
linilciv inleiior a m.m. as the M.iujuis c>k S.ilis- 
bui V. Is tolerated as Pi ime \1 mistei cd .1 x <isl empire 
like Ciieat Hiitain, is tme (sk those matleis that 
laiilv bcwildei those who. like mxselk, believe m a 
riyhleoim ov c 1 1 ulmy Pcwvei ih.il yuides and yewerns 
tl'.e aihiii's ok mankind 

\ . K KISIIN \svv \M1 h 1 R 

4- t- ■! 

I lie Military Burden 

I t.ike if th.il I am md xxioiv’ in ley.iidmy the 
British n.ilion .m mulei .m mspnalion whkh ouyht 
\o enable it to iishei in .1 leiyn cd' pe.we, which is 
p-iaxphcsied as p.nl (d llie l.iilh which ms|ures ih.il 
L'ountrx a isiyn whkh. it is cmce m.myuiated, 
si,all lea.d men to beat then swouts inltv ploiiyh 
sillies aikl then .peats into |Munm: lukiks. A 
n.ilion iii.p lives .md nnnes imdei sikh an insinr.i- 
lion Is siiielx de dined (•'» usher in this reiyn cd' 
psa^e i.ilhei than in a d:K l lion w Inch ind w.lies 
ilk pLimanence cd’xx.ir We de mil then th.it the 
mililapx evpcniltlme ol the loiiiiIix slumld be le- 
duLcd, r.ilhei tlian atho\ed Lonlmii.illx toincie.ise. 

I\ X! ! ( IIAK V\ P \ \l e II I 

r i I 

I le I nyiv al Sle[> 

I sim[dv I )ol^ ii(xon P.iiliamLiit a. lioldiny 

Indi.m .diaiis m lind until tins juomisiny child 
(the ( ennne.,} .ninmo at llie a.yc‘ ok malmilx and 

then XV e s!k il ix- yhid to yi.v Up oni linsi to oni 

w .11 d. 

Wh S ( AIM 

r 1 f !< 

I lie Root ol Ihe Mailer 

II m the -o Lalled lIlIciks: |S(dkX', the saUamaid- 

iny cd otn lio.nlicis and Ir.inst 1 outleis iVcnn a 
buybL.ii <d their o\x n cic.ilion, whkh is at the icvot 
ol Ilic lm.iiki.il embai i.issmenls ok the (iovetn- 
meat, and at the root ol the slaiviny and misery 
which aie eatiny away the lixcs ok 

tens ok millions ok oiir pauper Indians... The 

embarrassments arising iVom the kail in the value 
ok silver are a mere Heahite, compared vvilli the 
linaneial (.iiklieultics in which the (jcn'crnment ok 
India is plunged by this insane policy... We 
have thrown our lot with England kor better or 
for worse, and it is this which enhances England’s 
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sin in permitting the continuance of this hateful 
policy. Will our British brethren never awake? 

^D.L. Wacha 

* ♦ * ♦ 

Alas 

India is an agricultural country. But the 
wealth of India, of which the poet speaks, has 
vanished. The gorgeous fabrics which India 
produced are now’ reduced to an almost inappreci¬ 
able quantity. 

- R.N. Mloiioikar 
♦ * * * 

India's Glorious Mission 

What is bngland's grand mission in the world? 
It is to spread constitutionalism, and the glory ot 
civilisation that has evolved trom it, throughout 
the world. And when the National Congress 
shall have done its w'ork in India, India's glorious 
mission will be to spread constitutionalism and 
the civilisation emanating from it, throughout 
Asia, throughout Africa, nay, throughout the 
whole world. 

— Ri v. Ram Chi ndcr Bosi: 

sK * * * 

United Demand 

We are all united in demanding that there 
should be some substantial expansion ol* our 
Supreme and Local Legislative Ch^uncils; and this 
Bill provides for that expansion by proposing to 
raise the number of members of the Genernor- 
General’s Council to something between forty and 
sixty, and that of the Council of the various 
Lieutenant-Governors and Governors of Pro¬ 
vinces to something between thirty-six and forty- 
eight. Now there is no particular magic in any 
given number; but it seems to me that tins proposal 
is so reasonable and modest that no honest or 
candid critic can asccuse us of desiring suddenly 
to revolutionize the Government of this country. 

-- Lal Mohan Giiosii 
♦ ♦ ♦ * 

They have said that no constituency could be 
found in India to which the privilege of electing 
members could be extended. It seems to me that 
nothing could be sadder than to see the Premier 
of England occupying the high position that he 
does, and the Secretary of State for India putting 
forth such an utterly false and groundless plea, 
against the introducution of the principle of re¬ 


presentation in this country. It was to he expected 
that having had such long parliamentary careers, 
and having lived the greater part of their lives in 
England, the home of parliamentary institutions, 
they would know' that C’onstituencies are created 
not by the people biit by the Gt)vernment. The 
elements which go to make up a constituency no 
doubt exist; but until the Government choose to 
confer the franchise on these elements, no con¬ 
stituency can possibly be created. But then they 
have the hardihood, I had almost said the audacity, 
to deny that there exist elements in India sulTicient 
to form constituencies in this country. Ihere 
also they show their utter ignoranee - ignorance 
which, at any rate, is luM pardonable m such men 
when they discuss political que^tlons of grave 
importance—of the history cT' their own ci>untry 
and Parliament. You will, I am sure, :igrcc with 
me, when 1 say that lu) electorates that might be 
formed here, could be hvilf as bad as those which 
existed in the Anti-Reform chivs in England, 
before the period o\ the passing of the Reform 
Bill. 'S'ou have all hcvirtl of liie close aaid rotten 
boroughs. But ch'>se and rotten as tliev were, 
even they did excellent service t(’> the fnghsh 
nation by returning some of the biightcsl aiul 
most illustrious men of England to Parliament. 
Lord North, Mr. Burke, Mr. Pitt, Mr. L'ox, Loid 
Granville, the Marquis of W'elleslev, Mr. Canning, 
Lord Brougham, Lcu’d Grev, and a host of'others 
like them, were first elected by close and rotten 
boroughs. Mr. Sherid<in was returned by a con¬ 
stituency of only seventy electors, and Mr. 
Wyndliam by one hundred and forty-live electors. 
The great Lord Chatham was first returned by Old 
Sarum; and his son, the renowned Mr. Pitt, the 
great parliamentary leader and minister, was 
returned by a constituency numbering only one 
hundred electors. These close and rotten 
boroughs, therel'orc, rendered very good service 
to the country. It is anything but jnobable that 
these men would have found their way to Parlia¬ 
ment, and their valuable services secured to their 
country if the only entrance to it had been in the 
hands of the Government. How could the Gov¬ 
ernment have known their talents and abilities, 
and would it have been so saintly as to select 
men who were noted for their independence and 
their hatred of all but what was righteous and 
just? 


—Madan Mohan Malavia 
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KESOJ.UTIONS 


I. RESOLVEO -That this Ci'>i'igrcss, ha\ing cohm- 
dcicd (he draft Fhll lecently introduced into I\nlianient by 
Chtules Hi aillaiigh, enlillcd An Act to amend the Indian 
Councils Act of IXul’, appro\es the same <is calculated to 
secure a substantial instalment of that lefmm, m the Adminis¬ 
tration of India, tc7i which it has been agitating and humbly 
prays the Houses of Paihamenl (d'the United Kingdom of 
Gieal Hiitain and Ireland to pass the same intc) law, and 
furthei that its Piesident, Phero/eshah Mehta is heieby 
empowered to draw upand sign, mi behalf of this Assembly, 
a petitK^n to the House (if Cc>mmi>ns to (he fmegoing 
effect, and to transmit the same to Charles Piadlaugh b’ir 
presentation, theielo, in due course 

H RESOIAEI^ d hat this picsent C ongiess dtvs 
hereby ratify and ci'inhim the iesolutions p^issed by pre\ uaiis 
Congresses as to - 

(«i) to (h) the saiiK' as m Resoluli(.)n III of the C'ongiess 
of l.S<S9. 

(f) was made Resolution V of 1<S^K) and (j) (if IKS') 
took Its jdace 

(j) is tuiin Resolution V of KKS‘7. 

(k) was Resolution \T of IKS'), \erv slightlv nuidilied 
in the pielimmaiy words which lan I he expe¬ 
diency (if so modilving the lules made iindei Act 
XI of 1S7S (the Arms Act) that till rest! ictuins, etc. 

III. RIcSOIAED 1 hat (his Ccingress icspcctfully 
expresses the earnest hiipe that in the interest ol the people 
of India, the Ihiuse of Commeins will foithwith restoie the 
right, forme! 1\ possessed bv Membeis of that House, of sta¬ 
ting to Ikuliament an> mattci of gricwaiKc (if the natices 
(if India he hire the Speaker leaves the (.'hair loi the presen¬ 
tation in Committee (if the Indian Piidgcl statement, and 
earnestlv trusts th.il the House ot Comnuins will, m future, 
take into consider at ion the Annual Indian Budget statement 
at such a date as will ensure its full and adeejuale discussion, 
and further authorises its Picsident to sign a IVtitron, in 
the name and in behalf of this Congress, for presentation 
to the House of Cciinmons, m accordance with the terms ot 
this Resolution. 

IV. RESOLVED—I hat, while recognising the action 
taken, in response to its previous prayers, in the matter of 
Txcise Retoim by H M.’s Secretary of Stale for India and 
tile Supreme Covetriment here, and noting with pleasure 
the increase to the iinpoit duty on spnits, the taxation 
imposed on Indian-brewed malt liquors, the decisicui of the 
Bengal Government to abolish the outstill system, and the 
closing of over 7,000 hqu(ir sfuips by the Madras Ciovein- 
ment in 1889-90, this Congiess regrets that it is still nece¬ 
ssary to urge the Cioveinmenl of India to insist on all 
Provincial Administrations carrying out, in their integrity, 
the policy in matters of Excise, enunciated in paras 103,104, 
and 105 of the Despatch published in The Gazette of India 
of March 1st, 1890, especially as to subsection 4 of para 
103, viz. 


“That eftVirts sluiuld be made (is ascertain the 
existence (sf Kical pulilic sentiment, and (hat a icas<i- 
nable anuiunt of defeience slioLild be p.ud t(i such 
(ipinitin when ascei t.lined". 

\' RESOIAEI) I hat (he ciinditkiii (if the I maizes 
(if India having maleiiallv impi(ived, and iluise special 
ciicurnstanccs lin vsliich the Cniveinmenl relied to iu>tily 
the ictnt enhancement (if the Salt tax having juaLlkallv 
ceased to exist, (his C\sngiess coiiMdeis it essential iliat (he 
enhancement icleired to slKiuld be lemitted at an eailv dale, 
and empowers its President to submit a spcEial meiiu'iial 
on the subiect in its name and mi its behall ti> H I the 
Vicenn' in ( tuineil 

VI RESOIAEI) lhal having refereiKc l(i the (xpt'c- 
talKiiis eieatcd thiiiugluiut the ciiiinlrv liv the I >i-''|ia{( h 
ot Hei Maiestv’s Secietaiv ot Slate in 181 ) 7 . ihe piiiKiiiles 
eif which were le-alliimcd in a siibse(|ucnt Desp.iuh lil IKf)'^, 
pKiinising the cxlensuin ii| a Perm.inent Scltlemciit to all 
tempiiiai liv settled tiacts in which (cil.iin c('ndil uiiis have 
long since been lullilled, this C'ongiess uspedliillv siil-inils 
tlial tile Giiveinmenl ol India is now in hiiiuiiii liound to 
take up tins (luestion <'( Ikimancnt S(lll(mel. without 
luithei deki>,vvilha vkw to piadiNal action iheicon mkIi 
that lixity and lieimanencv mav be given to the (lovein- 
ment 1 and Revenue demand, .is expheitlv jiiomiseil l.v lid 
Majestv's Sccictai) ol St.ile more 1 han eiuaileiiil .i ceiiluiv 
ago 

VII RESOIAEI) lhal this Ceiivgi ess, h.iv mg obsc i v ed 
with surprise a notice, a|ipaienll> tillici.il, in v.ii uius C akutt.i 
nevvspapeis vvhivh runs as teillows: 

Ihe Beng.il Giiver nment h.iving kaint lh.it tickets (I 
admissKiii to the visitois’ enclosure iii the ( ongiess p.iviluin 
have been sent to various Government (iflieds leMeling m 
Calculi.i, h.is issued a ciicul.ir to .ill Secrct.uics, ,uul he.ids 
(if dep.utmeiits suboidin.ite to it, pciinting out th.it under 
the orders of the Government eil Indi.i, the presence of 
(hnernmeut oflicials, even as visitors at such meetings is 
not advisable, and lhal iheir taking pari in the liioceedings 
of any such meelings is absolutely prohibited 

And having also considered a lelter addressed by the 
Private Secretary of the Eicutenanl-Ciovcrnor (if Bengal 
to the Secretary of the Reception Commillce, of which the 
following is an exact copy. 

Belvedere, 

261 h Dcember, 1990 

Dear Sir, -In returning herewith the seven cauls of 
admission to the visilois’ cnchisure of the Congiess pavilion 
which were kindly sent by you to my address >esteiday 
afternoon, 1 am desired to say that the Eieuienant-Goveinor 
and the members of his household could not possibly avail 
themselves of these tickets, since the orders of the Govern- 
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nicnt of India definitely pridiibil the pic'^cncc of Govern- 
nicnt officials at siieh meeting. 

^ onis faithfully, 

P.G I \on 
Ih i\ate Seeictary 

J Ghosal. I M] , 

Secretai>. 

Congress Reception C'omnintee 

authorises and instructs its President to draw (he attention 
of ML. (he \’iceioy to the dcclaiation einbi>died in these 
pajseis that Cjo\cininent sei\ants aie piolubited fioin atten¬ 
ding an> meetings of this Congress e\en as spectatois, and 
tv) enquire, most lespectfulK, whether the I leutenant- 
Cio\ernor of Ik'ugal has, c)r has lust, coiicctly interpreted 
the orders ol (he Cjoxeinment ol India 

Vm RFSOl M'l) That the best thanks of tins C v)n- 
giess be teiuleKd to ( hailes Biadlviugh, M P, foi the ima- 
luabic set \ ices rendered b\ (um during the past \ear, as 
also to Sir W Weddeiburn, \\ S C.iine, J. Bright Maelaren, 
M I’, J. Tills, M IC (leoige 'rule, and IXidabh^u Naorvgi, 
for the iinselhsh /cal and abilit> with which the> ha\c pic- 
sided v)\er the Biitish Agv'uey ot the C'onniess; fuithLi 
that the> put on lecoid an esiuessiou ('1 then high appiccia- 
lion of the maniHi in wlndi Digbs, (11, Sevietai\ v»l 
the Agenev, and Suiciulranaih Baneijea. R N Mudlur'kar, 
W C'. Bonneiiee, I atdle> Nviiton, and \ O Hume, dele¬ 
gates tv) I ngkind respectiN el\, disc hat gevi the ouskhis tluties 
un[)osed upon them, and vd then giatitiule tv) all those 
memb,'rs v)l liie British paihhc who so kiiullv welcv)med 
and so s\mpath(.tic.ill> ga\e audience, m oxer fittx public 
and a lai latiui numbei v'l giixate meetings, tv) v)ne oi mv)ic 
v.)t tlk'-e delegCvtes. 

T\. RtSOlA KD That a xote of Blanks be recorded (v) 
Kumai Dchendra Miihick and Bioiliem. Prvxpi ictv'rs of (he 
Iixoli (jaidens. NC Bo^e and Bhupciuh anath Bv)sc 
I’rv-I'll letois v)t Mi'lian ICumii \ ilki, aiul tv) the Hon Sii 
Rv'mesh Clun'dia Milia, I N I’aht, Ja.naki Nath Rv)y, 
(ivg)i Mohm Rv'\, Haiv^iidia N'.ith Rvxy, Kis^v>ii Mv'han 
Rv)y, Raiuanath Cihvase. anvl .laiua'Jai (iluouam, ciwneis vat 
houses kiiivllx lent lor (he u ,e of delcga'es. 


X. RESOIARI) That the Seventh Indian Nativ)nal 
Congress do assemble on the 2()lh December, 18')1, at either 
Madias or Nagpur, as may be heieafter settled, in consul- 
lation between tlie NTulras, ( ential Pivxvmces and Beiai 
Committees, and the Joint General Secretarv 

XT RESOIA CD That pio\isiv)nal aiiangements be 
made to hvdd a C'ongiess, of nv)( less than 100 delegates, m 
I ngland, all things being convenient, m 1<S‘>2, aiul that 
the seveial Standing Cv)ng,ress Cv)mmillees be (.liieeted to 
lepoit, at the Cv)ming C’ongress, the names v)f tire dele¬ 
gates that It IS piopv’>sed to depute liom (heir respectixe 
Circles. 

\ll RESOI \ El) Ih.it v)l the I uiuK now m the 
Joint Ciciieia! SccretaivN h.inds and abv>ul tv) be r(.ceixevl 
a fiiither sum v)f twents thv)usand lujxecs be .iddevi tv) the 
Peimaiient I unvl anvl pLicevl in livevi depv)si(s. arid th.it the 
rest v>l the lunds av,viumg v^n .iccount v)l Bus ciuiciit xeai, 
1X00, be helvl b\ him available tv)i the immevliate |mi poses 
v'f the Biitish Cv)mmiltee ot the Invlian Nativxn.il C onm ess, 
but tv) be repkicCvl as the subsciipuon Iv'u ISol aie leceixevl, 
and, ultima'.elv. alsv) avided tv) the Peim.uient I uiul 

Mil RIsSOIMvI) lint .1 sum V'! Rs 40.000 evH,- 
sive ot iiulixivlual dona(iv)ns, i> .issignevl lv)i the cvpensLS of 
the Biitish Cv)mmittte ot the C'ongrcs. .ind Rs (i,000 toi 
th.e (leuc'.d SecicMiv's OlVice anvl I srabh J,nvul, .uid tint 
the seve>al ciic'es anvl distiicts dv) cvuTiioute as .uiangvd 
in Conuuittee 

Xl\' RI'.SOIMH) That \ O. Hume and P.iudu 
AjiUHihv.inath aie re-clectv'd (leiieial and Joint (veiuial 
Sceiclaiics lor the ensuing veai 

X\’ RESOINIH) I hat lius Congiess vloes founallv 
appvaint (T»age 'N ule, Pheivveshah Mvhta, \\'(’ Bv'iincijee, 
J. Adam, \l.m Mv)li m Cihvise, AO Hume, Kih C’haivUi 
JCinneiiu Da.dahhai Nav>!o)i, D \ Kh,ue, and suvh vr.hei 
gentlemen <is m'V xv^liintvei loi Bn duiv withi the sair Ikmi 
arid appioval v>t the St.uKling ( ong'vss Cmruiillcv s -ot thv'r 
respective ciicte^, tv) rvi^tc-^ent its vio.ss m I nglaiul, anvl 
picss upv)n the CvMisivierativ)n I't the Paiir h Publn .it the 
pv'litical i\forms which the ( vuigiess has a.vlx <)catv, vl 
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P. Ananda Charlii 


T HL lifM AnJlira, indeed Ihe first South Indiun, 
to ascend (he Ch^nntess y^LuhlL IHwpiWkwi 
A\\ Nn \ C iI\i-ii t’ was one ol the "hia\e 72 " who 
toLinded the C oinires^ anil (MK' ot the pioneers ol 
public life in the South. 

H(M'n in 1(S42, in a \ii!aije in the distfict of 
C'hiltoor, he lost liis fathei at i'-'e ape of twei\'‘. 
Ills acadeniic c.netu' was (wie oi inlei rup-lions. 
Alter passinp his 1 . \. from the Madras lhc^ldenc^ 

( ollepe, he wCis ohlipeJ to disuontiiuie his studies 
for want of fundN. In lS(i2 he [omed the P.iciu- 
aj'ipa s School as a te.ieher and winfed tlieie lor 
(our \'ears. An anihitioiis and iCMMutc .inn. he 
passed his h I . examiiKition pri\alel\ in IN(>‘> and 
worked for a Ncai a^ an aojaeidae uiuJer a rliph 
C'(Hirt Ad\ocate. In 1<S7() lie -et u('> piactic*: 
independc nilv. ALCoidinp to a eontniiporai \ 
estimate, “t hi oiiph mces^allt stiiieele and peisonal 
met tl of a liiph oidi !' \nand i ( harlu iiavl wolfed 
his wa\ up .dim -t to ;!ie 'nont i.i-ik kA ific M.alias 
Bai and .icijiiiiwd a hnone name lor tobusl poli¬ 
tical iiKlepmdencA 

A schoLn in San''k 1 it a.iid ! nn-’u. he l ,1abln hed 
a jness of fils c'W n a lul bi one ht om a )• an ual c a lied 
I \ lii] lI-'Hi . A cie.'twe w liter, hi' wa, Ihe .iiithoi 
of se\eial bmaks. Me aMo a.i ouL.isional 

contributor to the Iinh ii l ies'. A xoi.kutus 
reader of I nplish no\eI,. he dn>cloped a slvle of 
his own. winch was supposed to be abo\e the he.id 
of the a\ er lee reader. A d> namic man with a w ide 
lan.ee of actwilics, he w.'s T'esident i.f the 1 ri- 
plicane literary Association mul Secretary (d the 
Madras Native Association .Alonp with the 
well known M. \draiaphavachaiaai ol' tlie Huulu, 
Ananda C'harlii pla>ed a leadinp part in makinp; 
the Madras Mah.ijana Sabh.i a preat public insti¬ 
tution in the pre-C'onpress era. As a distmpuished 
CE^lleapue in public lile and personal friend of 
G. Subramania Iyer, Ananda Ciiarhi was a source 
of strength to the tiinilu. 


1843 — 1908 



li \\ 1 ^ so eail\ as m ISSt that he caiiied cm 
an auitation, wuh slalw.irts like Suuiuli.in ith 
ILineiiei in beiijal. m fa\oui ol holdniL’ the I ( S. 
ex.'innmt ion. simuil.ineouslv m I mdaiul .ind fndi.i. 
I or cipht \e.n fiom IS"'^ to MMle, he sat in the 
SupivUie I e"ish;li\e ( oui.ul as the iepiesi, nta11\e 
ol Madi.i. and dwiimuM died hnnsell .'s an elo- 
cjuent .md outNpoloii mine ot the policies of Ihe 
powLiiniiLid and a leailcss Lh.impiou of the c.iuse 
ol t h'v p'. vij'iie. 

ll was as .1 ( oienc.an.m th.d A n.i ml.i ( hai In 
lo to his full slalme. Kielit liom ISNS till Ins 
death in Idd';, i Ik levs cm lew ses'u ins w h k h he did 
not atteiul <-r addie >. 1 .imiliai in the eaily 

( onpress as “a notable peisonalitv with a nipped 
elocpience all his own'", he Wiis elected Piesidenl of 
the Nap'pur Conpies', m ISdl, m immediate succes¬ 
sion to the preat Phero/esh.ih Mehtvi. Ghatac- 
teiistic Wvis his description of the India (daincil as 
“the olipaieh) of fossilised I ndian administi aloi s"’ 
who were “superannuated for service in India". 
Later, he was Secietary ol the C onpress: indeed, 
he was one of'the ten C’onpiess leaders who domi¬ 
nated the Congress scene both as Ihesident and 
Secretary. 
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Tn private life, he was known to be very hos¬ 
pitable. Often, it was said, remperance reformers 
and Christian Missionaries and Members of 
British Parliament from England were his guests at 
“Lake View”, his line mansion in Puraswalkam. 


For nearly two decades, as the Congrees his¬ 
torian described him, he was “a shining light of 
the South Indian political firmament” while, on 
the all-India scene, he was easily recognised as a 
stalwart, with an individualily of his own. 


THE ATTRVCTION OF ANANDA CHARLU 


In what lay the attraction of Ananda Charlii ? 

(1) In his politics, to some extent! As a matter of 
fact, the politics of that day was not a strong wine 
that went into the head of youth, nor was it so 
charged with high ambition as to lire the heart and 
rouse the will. It was reformative, not revolu¬ 
tionary, full of reason, argument and appeal, with 
faith in the British Raj as a divine disjxmsalion! 
[he first signs of the new era arose with tlie trial 
of Iilak for sedition in 1897, but they were binned 
and confusing. But Ananda Chailu had the 
reputation, which appealed to student idealism, 
of never having used his “honourable” member¬ 
ship of the Legislature for getting into salaried 
offices under Government; and tins was regarded 
as a very rare virtue in those da>s. 

(2) His humanism! lie had a large heart. 
Short he was of stature, with a face on which small¬ 
pox had left its marks, but he was stout of body 
and stouter of heart. He was a cliampion of 
women’s rights in education and property; above 
all, he was an advocate of widow^ ie-marriages. 
Social reform had then a higher place than poli¬ 
tical agitation. 


(3) And this was the real secret of Ananda 
Chari if s vast and varied hold on the entire youth 
of Madras—his eminence as a scholar and man of 
letters. He v\as \'idya \'uu)du. His speeches 
sparkled with line phrases and pleasant humour. 
Lhe words came out slowly, deliberately, like 
‘minute guns', well aimed and with obv lous relish. 
And something more. He wrote a book in 
English on the grand th.eme of the Mdhcddiunita, 
which was well-phrased and popular. He rescued 
from oblivion many classics in felugu; he publi¬ 
shed two scholarly maga/mes; he wrote a number 
of books; he patronised a good number of fcliigu 
scholars and poets, who, othervMse, would have 
starved both in body and lame; so far as lelugu 
was concerned, he was not an individual but a 
pari shat, a corporation. 


- C.R. Rlddv 
(/// a foreword to 
K. SiouUna Raylia\an\s Riogtaphy of 
Ananda Char In) 


REPRESENTATION 


Provinces 

Delegates 

Bengal 

73 

N.W.P. &Oudh 

56 

Punjab 

5 

Bombay (135) & Sind (2) 

137 

Berar, C.P. &, Secunderabad 

480 

Madras 

61 

Total . . 

812 
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FEATURES 


1. This was tlie first Congress held in the old 
Central Provinces. 

2. The Chairman of the Reception Committee, 
C. Narain Swami Nayudii, was an Andhra, domi¬ 
ciled in C.P. Tie was one of the foremost citizens 
of Nagpur; he was the grandfather of India's 
great cricketer, C.K. Nayudii. 

3. The President, in winding up the session, 
said in reference to the Chairman of the Reception 


Committee: 

Naiain Swaiiii condiictoJ Ihc CiMigross car to 
tiiuiuph and victory, as Naravaiia conducted the 
Pandav.is m ihcir \iiluoiis wai to iiiidoiihlcd mlIoiv 

4. 'Vhe Session was famous for Phero/eshah's 
memorial Irihute to Biadlaugh (leproduced in 
these columns). 

5. Memorable also were the Presulent's 
Tributes to the dead (leproduced elsewhere). 


CHARLES BRADLAUGH “A HOUSEHOLD WORD” 

Pherozeshah Mehta's '/'rihiilc 


F ollow I N(.j is the text of the brief but 
very elociuent speech on Charles Brad- 
laugh, made by Pherozesliah M. Mehta, putting 
on record “an expression of the gratitude felt 
throughout India for the signal services 
rendered by the late Charles Bradlaugh to that 
country's cause, and of the deep and umverasl 
sorrow which his untimely death engendered": 

It is with the most unfeigned reluctance that 1 
have been persuaded —1 ought almost to say over¬ 
persuaded— to undertake the painful task of 
placing before vou this resolution, f or it is a 
task which I cannot approach witlunit being 
overcome with the deepest and most sincere 
emotion. To me human speech has alvva>s 
seemed helpless and impotent in the presence of 
death and, as I rise to speak of it, the death of 
Charles Bradlaugh seems to rush uiHvn the mind, 
as fresh m all its terrible and mournful reality as 
it were only yesterday. India had never nume 
reason to lament what the poet has described, with 
all the force ot the old Hellenic conviction, as “the 
mystery of the cruelty ol' things’, than when it was 
suddenly and despite the prayers of millions, 
deprived of the valiant knight who had sworn to do 
battle for her; her chosen and trusted champion, 
her true and tender friend, her wise and sober 
counsellor, her accredited representative in the 
great and august council of the Fmpire. 

It is only two short years ago—nay, not so 
much—not two- that plucked from the very jaws 
of death, snatched, as he himself said, from the 
blackness of the grave, we greeted him in the 


name and at the call id' all India, with the simple 
enthusiasm which his imsellish and until mg devo¬ 
tion to India's cause had already cie.ited from one 
end of the country to the othei. I well remember 
how oui hearts were unutterably stirred within 
us, at lindmg him m our midst, restored, as we 
then fondlv, but alas’ vamlv, hoped, to health 
and a long career of noble uset'iilness. 1 shall 
never forget (and who that vs as piesent could 
forget?) the memoiable speech which, his gentle 
heait moving, him almost ti^ tears, he addressed 
to the vast concourse ol people that had assembled 
to welcome and greet him, and m which he pledged 
himsell modestly anil unostentatiously, but earn¬ 
estly and feelingly, ‘to do his best, so lai as one 
man may, for the greater happiness of India's 
people, the greater peace loi Britain's rule, and the 
greatei comloil of Bi Ham's subjects'. 

Only one shot I year was given him to redeem 
his promise. But even in that short year how 
nobly, how mdefatigably, how devotedly, he applied 
himself to the task he hail undertaken, with all 
that large human synipathy which always seemed 
to me to pervade, and direct his fearless, powerful 
and uncompromising vindication and champion¬ 
ship of right and truth and justice. I ven during 
the few months that have elapsed since his death, 
how often have we missed, on great occasions and 
small, the ring of his sagacious and powerful 
advocacy, and how often have we had reason to 
exclaim - 

oh, for the touch of a vaniHied hand, 

And ihc sound of a \oice ihat is stdl. 
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Death's heavy hand has indeed fallen heavily 
iif'ion us in the loss of Charles Bradlaiiyh. lingland 
has lost in him one of her best sons like unto those 
knights-errant of old 'who went about redressing 
human vv rong/ one of those large-hearted and large- 
minded Fnglishmen whose love and svmpathy, 
reared and nurtured in a lofty eoneeption of moral 
and political duty, does more than is imagined t('> 
transform the feeling of gratitude for the material 
blessings of British rule, inestimable as they aie. 
into a sentiment of earnest, devoted and enlightened 
loyalty. His name has become a household word 
in the remotest parts of the eountrv. It is a 
more eloquent and surer tribute to his vvoith than 
monuments of brass and marble. Let us then 
reverently enshrine his memory in our hearts as 
we have alreadv enshrined those of John Bright 
and Henry I aw celt! 


-Congiess Rcpoit- 

IN MI MORIANt 

t M A K L I S B R A D I A U Ci II, 

HU I RII Nl) \Nn CMAMIMON 
()I INDIA. 

BtMii niej 

2ntli Sep cinbc!, ISD. JiUh J.iniKuy, IS'U. 

“Me was one wlio ne\er turned his hack, hut stickle 
hi east t<>i wauls. 

Never doubted elouds wcnild hieak. 

Never diwuued. though right were we»rsted, wiong 
Lould triumph; 

Held : \\ c fvill to rise, are halHeil to light hettei'’ 
IONDON 

Hiitish (^aumittee (d' the I N.(’ 23 (haven ^aieet, 

( hari ng C i os^ 


ANANDA ClIARLU'S TRIBUThS TO TIIR DEAD 


. ..loss irreparable loss—the Congress has 
sustained, sine:* its last sitting, by the lamented 
death ol Charles BrLhllau}^lL He was the ledoubt- 
able ehampion who brought within the domain of 
practical polities one of the fevrernost siibieets in the 
C’ongress programme, lill Bradlaugh, who mav 
without exaggeraticm be deseiibed as an embodi¬ 
ment of universal benevolence, befriended our 
cause with his eharaeteristie unsellishness, all cnir 
pathetic appeals for a forward step in the dircetion 
of reforming our Legislative Councils remained 
a veritabe cry in the wilderness It is a matter 
for deep sorrow that Charles BradlaughN use¬ 
ful career was cut short before he could redeem 
even his guarded promise to us, that he hoped to 
carve and shape a step or two in the uphill work 
that lay in front (d' us a work of such magnitude 
and import;inec as to make him weigh most 
scrupulously the words he used. I here is little 
prospect of any one man proving to us the tower 
of strength that he unquestionably was, during the 


short time that we had the benefit ivf his lively 
svmpathv and umemittmg enc'rt.. .. 

I shall next mvile >oii to join me m paving a 
similar loving, though mournful, tribute to the 
memories of two distinugishctl men who had 
ligured as the (diairmen of C’ongress Reception 
Committees ;md cd' wlnvm death has robbed us 
since our last session Raja Sir I. Mailfuna Rao, 
K C’.S.I., and Pr. Rajcndia l.ala Miirch the latter 
of whom is, 1 think, better described and wider 
known under that title which is a tiibute to his 
profound scholarship and varied learning, than by 
the distinctions of Rai Bahadur and of Rajah 
distinctions which came to him too late to add any 
lustre to his alreadv brilliant fame. Our sincere 
gratitude is due to them for the eloquent exposi¬ 
tion id^ the views of the C'ongress Party which their 
speeches as Chairmen embodied and for the 
prominent part they took in the sittings ol' the 
Congress which they so heartily ushered in. 
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Auspicious Sijj;n 

I he \\oi\i '\c\en’' aN\cikcns in me a straiiee 
sensation. It has a m\steriinis meanine. It has 
c\er been ctmsidered by the best and wisest men of 
all ages as an aiispiLious number. carr_\mg with it 
virtues of a peculiar ehaiaeter. It is a most 
auspicunis sign, nuked, that the C ongress, after 
its hard-loiight battles on India's coasts, at Hombav, 
Madras, and C’aleiitta. has at last been attiacted 
by our Ar\a \’arla, cuir nuUhei eoimtrv, to the 
veiv centre of the I mpire, whence I fiillv trust 
it will, by the grace of Providence, so devclojv 
and spread its \i\if\iip!’. Iile-gi\mg. mllucnce. as 
to le.iv e no Lorner oflhis great 1 mpiie uncheered 
by the gospel of g<uKi hope that it bears to all 
Ilulia's children. 

It Is a great help and encouiagement to us, 
after the unmerited abuse to which we were sub- 
lecled in earlier \eais, to lind that main of the 
ablest and the greatest men, both in 1 ngbsh and m 
India, now commence to realise the gieat service 
lh.it the ( ongress is peiioiming. and to lend an 
ear to Its eaninsels. 

( ' N VK M\ S\V AMI N VV t 1)1 
{('Ikiii maiu Rcccpiion ( 'onimilh'i') 


S. Subramaniva l>cr 

I he second occurrence 1 allude tiu as the cause 
of my standing here to dav, is that mv tiiend 
S. Subramanp\a Iver has been raised to a seat on 
the High Court Peneh ol M.idras. At the lust 
blush, this may seem a matter for regret, but, 
from the point of view frmn which 1 regaid it, 
it affouls reason for coneratiilalion, rather tluin 
for regret, and that, even so far as the Congress 
is concerned: for does it not give us anothei and 
eloquent proof that, wheie other meiits exist, 
active service m the cause of the public dt>es. bv 
no means, clash with the equ.illv honouiable 
ambition of obtaining high ollice as a public 
servant? Subramaniva Iver's is the rare case of 
one who had not deliberately steiod alool Irom all 
public movements, with the piwsible prospect 
of entering Government service, and who, not 
lured away from Ihe call of public duty by the 
first instalment of Government patronage, 


relumed to that dutv as cheeilullv and as actively 
as beloie, and vvlu^ has been nev ei theless aiMin 
selected to till .i high place in the ollieial hieraichy 
ol this CDunliv. With a scrupulous lagaid for 
the demands of both vtueitums, he took paiticiilai 
caie that neithei sulfcied bv leason of Ihe other, 
or on .lecount o\' the iilhci 

National I nil\ 

I et us iu>te lunv we wcie .i meic haiulfiil. 
numbeiing less ih.in lour score, when we stalled 
on our national mission, how .it Ih.il moment it 
was little mi*ie than an untiied. thounh cherished 
idea that we sh.ould s'.iive to milig.ile. il not \o 
ei.idieate, lace jneiudKcs, to tlisaiin Lieed-anti- 
palhies, and to leimwe in'ovmeial |e.i!(>usies. and 
Imw. bv that achievement, .is .i means (ow.iids .m 
eml. we wished to develop and e^msoiidate senti¬ 
ments of n.iiional unitv. 


Pioneers and Piie'ls 

“Peace hath her \ ictoi les no less lemwv ned than 
those of wai " I he ( t'aiL'iess jdatform is the lieKl 
on which such bhualles, triumphs aie to be won, 
.md thouL’h .is vet we have had pul a small me.isuie 
ol success, there i> giamnd b»r hope m what the 
poet sings. 

I Ol Ik\Uoiu‘ h.iuy 
1 lioiigli b.iltlcU ('ll. IS c\(. ■ \\<'ii 

W'e, as the inoneeis of the movement, may 
attain little moie than the s.itislaetion of uphold¬ 
ing wh.it 1 ^ light and protesting .ig.imst wh.it is 
wiavng. but succeeding gA'iier.ilioiis will leap the 
fruit of tuir l.ibimis, and will cheiish with loud 
lemembrance the n,lines ol those who h.id the 
cour.ige and the hum.inily, the siuL’Ieness ol pui- 
pose and the sell-s.icrilicmg devotion to dutv, to 
vvoi k for the benelit of postei itv, m spite of calumny 
and persecution and great peison.il loss. Men 
such as these m.iy obtain no titles ol distinction 
from (jovernment, but they are “nobles by the 
right of an eailier creatu>n.'’ h hey may lail to 
win honour I'rom their contemporaries as the 
truest apostles, but they are by the impo¬ 

sition of a miehliei hand;" and, when their life's 
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work is done, they will have that highest of all 
earthly rewards,^the sense of having left their 
country better than they had found it, the glory 
of having built up into a united and compact 
nation the diverse races and classes of the Indian 
population, and the satisfaction of having 
led a people, sunk in political and social torpor, 
to think and act for themselves, and to strive to 
work out their own well-being by constitutional 
and righteous methods. 

—P. Ananda Chari u 
(President) 

Congress As Dear As Life 

Abandon the Congress? Much rather abandon 
life and all that we hold most dear. Abandon 
the Congress, the standard round which we have 
fought for the last eight years, the standard which 
we trust one day to carry proudly before us to 
victory? Abandon the Congress? No: We will 
do nothing of the kind. We mean to stick to the 
Congress. We mean to hold to it from year’s 
end to year’s end, until we have won for ourselves 
those rights and privileges to which (as natural 
born subjects of Her Majesty) \\c are indefeasibly 
entitled. 

The Spirit Of Patriotism 

There is a dignity, a majesty, about our pro¬ 
ceedings which may be said to lie beyond what 
can attend gatherings convened at the fiat of 
ofhcial authority. It is no king, no priest, no 
prophet, who has brought us here on this occasion, 
unless It be that we have hied from the most distant 
parts of the empire in obedience to the summons 
of our illustrious friend behind me, the prophet 
of our race who, emulating the sacrifice and 
the devotion of the Rishis of olden times, 
has consecrated the evening of his life to 
the service of the land of his adoption. Oh, no: 
We have come here under the irresistible pressure 
of an overwhelming impulse. It is the spirit of 
patriotism that moves us and animates our being: 
it is this spirit which is the presiding divinity of 
this place. 

* ♦ ♦ ♦ 

What We Owe To England 

Fmgland has educated us, and has awakened 
in our minds ambitions which she is bound to 


satisfy. England has given us a free press, and 
has conferred upon us the inestimable boon of 
local self-government; she has placed in our midst 
the marvels of Western civilization; she has given 
us information and knowledge; she has stimulated 
the intellect and ennobled the character; and we 
should be less than human if, having lived under 
these influences, we were not fired with the lofty 
desire to transplant into our country some at least 
of those institutions wdiich have contributed to 
uprear the fabric of English renown and greatness. 

—Slirendranaih Banlrjia 


Age Of Enthusiasm 

The National Congress has been, during the 
last seven years, passing through its enthusiastic 
age. But its age of enthusiasm must give place to 
an era of cool calculation; its heroic age must be 
followed by an age of calm statesmanship before 
it can be a source of permanent benelit to this 
country. In other words, its enthusiasm, which 
has been noisy, impetuous, and dashing, like the 
sources of a mighty ri\er, must expand into a 
broad and tranquil stream ere it can lertilisc the 
dreary wastes of Indian politics. 

—Rev. R.C. Bosi: 


A .Mournful Spectacle 

We say that, in spite of the noble and generous 
intentions of the British people and the British 
Government, the India of to-day presents a most 
mournful and abnormal spectacle. Here is a 
country which poets have called the land of gold 
and pearls. The wealth of Ind is a simile familiar 
to all readers of literature. 1'he mineral resources 
of the country arc second to none in this world. 
And what do you find, and that under (so far as 
intentions go) one of the best governments es¬ 
tablished by human agency? There is peace (at 
any rate internally; on the ever-expanding frontiers, 
of course. Government has always some war on 
hand); there is order; there arc courts of justice; 
there is security of property; and in a country with 
all these natural advantages what do we find? We 
find that there is acute, widespread, growing 
poverty; that the masses are every day sinking 
lower, that there is an utter absence of any economic 
staying power in them. It is natural that in face 
of results like these the minds of the people should 
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be occiipicJ with this unhappy stale of affairs, 
and that they should ask for llie reasons for this 
phen oiuc non. 

* + ic 

The CoverniueiK's Military Policy 

It is tune for us all b\’ our persistent ayitation 
to briny a’^out .i healthy and wholesome ehanee m 
the mihlai N' policy of the Go\ eminent. 'Fhe 
mililai'N' acti\it\, wlueli ha.> been unceasiny aiul 
restless since 1SS5, will la,■>er eea-,e until we make 
it clear to tlie brilisl'i electors at home that it needs 
to he altered. If we a.ie only true to oursebes, 
we ought from this lime I'orward to take c\eiy 
legitimate :ind eoiislitutional means in our power 
to expose the utter W'ckedness, tlie absolute 
madne^',, o\' the course on winch the Cn'>\ernmcnt 
are enilsaiLed. W’e must dm it, not onl\ into tlie 
ears of (oai lulers. I'or lhe\' seem t(^ I'e of those who 
ha\mg ears lm\ir not and haxing. eves see not, but 
into the ears of the public in Cireat Hritain, that 
this grow III" militarv expenditure i > eating away the 
xitals of tlie peojile, and can only lead to the rum 
alike of India and (d' faighind. 

D . i :. \Va(iia 
♦ 

(ba>< nraient And The People 

We must ag'tale, firsllv, for a complete change 
of the present unwise and aggressive policv -a 
policy whicli, under the holhnv pretext ol deleiul- 
ing the Lmpire, secretly aims at extending its 
frontiers and i-> really coMirting untold disasters - 
in tact a pudicx' of external aggression, pure and 
simple. We must earnestly agitate tor either an 
otitiight leveiwad of tliat fatal policy or fiu' security 
against repetitions of similar disastonis sacrilices 
of our countiv'. best and truest interests. II the 
policv IS to be per^lsted m, then we must demand 
that I neland sha.l' contribute a substantial share 
towards the cost entailcvl b\ that policy. 

(dmernments cannot h\e without the people. 
Let tiie people continue to gianv poorer and poorer, 
and tin: Cu'xernment is nowhere, (W at any rate it 
ceases to deserve the name ol' government. We 
have hitherto appealed, alu’iost in vain; let us hope 
that our present ai^peals will m^t be entirely Iruit- 
less. It is true that we are interested, and, there¬ 
fore, we speak with bitterness and warmth. Who 
else will speak but those vvlua are interested.^ It 
js the man wlu^ is being Hogged who cries out, not 


the bystanders’ We appeal to the Lnglish people 
who are cnir brethren, to make their administra¬ 
tion of this countrv’ more m conbuinitv with 
reason, with justice, and with commt>n sense, with 
those high and mdde principles which have alwavs 
been their jvride, ami which have raised them to 
the prauid position which they luwv occupv bebme 
the W(uld. I hen, and then ahme, will British 
rule m India be the glorv, as it should be, ol I ng- 
land. 

Mmxw Mohan Mai aviva 

5k + * 

I rcedoni From Handicaps 

Oevisi' such test to secure the highest talent, the 
largest conception of dulv, and whatever else you 
ma\' think proper but only let these apply equit- 
ablv and I'aiiiv to all, be thev I nghsh or Indian. 
L)(^ ruM let the best c'-f tis be handicaj’iped; dc> not 
continue this policv c>f practical, even il uninten¬ 
tional, faviniiitism on the one hand and excltisum 
on the other, bv which the best of the Iiulians can¬ 
not be ulili/ed for camsolidatmg, your own rule. 

- N. Si IJHA Kah 

^ * 

No ( onscicncc 

Individual}) (Ml'- rulers are, I think, good ri-icn, 
many of them really religious men, but, cidlectiv ely, 
they have neither conscience nor religion; their 
hnancial codes are their S/unfras and money, no 
matter lunv obtained, to spend on frontier dacoilies 
on a grand scale, their siunt)unn houutu. 

--Akodhva Naiif 

+ + + 

Wlial A Shame ! 

It IS a truth, which cannot be disputed by the 
uu-'st servile supporter of the cllicial bureaucracy, 
that the (iovernment ot India spends a smaller 
amount prcvpoitionally upon education than the 
most backward countries m I urope. A (iovern- 
menl, like ours, prolessmg so loudly to be en¬ 
lightened and C hristian, priding itself on the 
nobility of its motives, (Uight to be a little asliariied, 
one would think, of such a state ol allairs. 

^ 4 * * 

Let Fnglaiid Realise 

Accept the inevitable and foreseen results of 
the policy yi^ur nobler predecessors deliberately 
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adopted. Ab'^tain from discoiiiapiim, as \oii now 
arc discouraging, education; be tiuc to the biglier 
and belter impulses ot'a Briton's heart; be true to 
the edicts of your senates, the orders of our Queen- 
Lmpress; slimulate, lieart and soul, as in days gone 
by, education of all kinds and of every grade, and 
then, in lieu of a l-rankenslein\ monster ever on 
the alert to destroy you, \ou will lind in the edu¬ 
cated generations that will rally round you, not 
indeed the servile sveophants tlia.l ignorance miglit 
have t'urnished you, but true, loval, aiul capable 
colleagues, whose foremost aim and chief glor\ 
it will be to labour on equal terms, side by side with 
you, to secure live safely, honour, and welfare, of 
our common sovereign and all her dommimis. 

—HiRAMBA CllANORV MvilRA 

(iird Up Your 1 oins 

No triumph is worth tlie achic\ement unless 
reached through sacrifice anti labour. It has 
taken Ireland, with representatives in the House 
of Commopo, backed by the iinselfish patriotism 
and devotion to duty of thousands of her ''ons, 
backed by sacriticcs ahm^st superhuman, backed 
by the indomitable energy and untiring patience 
of the Irish race, backed by t!ie moral supptu-t of 
civilised Europe and backed !\v the great Liberal 


party in England, it has taken Ireland nearly a 
century to bring her programme to the threshold 
cd’victory. And we poor Indians, held for aees in 
foreign yoke, diversified by creeds and castes, dis- 
tiacted by mutual jealousies and internal dis¬ 
sensions, fanned into llame by the breeze of ofticial 
lavour, sleeping for centuries the sleep of petritied 
Ahalva, and just awakening into life at the maeic 
touch of one whose memory we and our sons after 
Us will cherish with the love and reverence with 
which wc Hindus have been accustomed to legard 
th.e great Rama, cd’ the i'amily of Raghu what 
could we expect to do in the brief space id' seven 
ye.irs? It is a wonder that wc have been able to 
acliicve the little that may sat'ely be placed to our 
credit, something of which was recalled yesterdav 
loom minds by ourl'iiend Siirciulianath Banei'iea, 
but does any man in this great hall, even the most 
sanguine amongst us, believe lor a moment that 
we shall succeed in winning oui battle on the soil 
ot India? Our olliciaN, “lulled bv llic languor 
of the land of the lotus", aie not easy to move. 
Bureaucratic India has turned a deaf car to our 
cry. C’omc tlien, friends, gird up vour loins and 
light your battle on the soil, where no slave can 
breathe. Our real masters are the people of Eng¬ 
land. and to them we mm t appeal. 

—Bill PI M)RA Natii Bash 
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I RKSOI \ FI) - I hat a C'c'tinmittac be appointed to 
ct>nsidcr and lepoil, on or befoie tlic morning of the adili 
insfanr, whether (’r not, it is a\d\isable to da^sontnuie tlie 
Annual Sessions ol Indian National C ongiess until after 
the Urilish S.saon, and, if not, nndei what tegulaiusns, as 
to nnip.bers of dil^^gates. l(X\iIitiei fi>i a^s'mblage. aiul the 
like, liitiiie ( onsneo shall be held I he Comm'ttee li> be 
composed as follows 

E\-Of!icio Members 

Tire PiLsident. The Chan man ot the ICeception 
(’oniiinttLe, I Ii^ ( Fix lal Seetsiarv, The Joint CFneral 
Seeietais hal I he Staiiilmg C meiisels to iheCongiess 

Ordinary Members 

Smendo.re'h I'anei jca, V'li.nagliaxaeh iriai, 
lldi/ M Ahd'l Pah m C lam’i Pi as.i I \ ai ma ihimde 
Iv-nnedv, (miiip,esed Sen, Dl. \N e.eha, MB 
N ni) rvlii, Ilamul Mi Khan, \ ishnn Moiesliwai Ithide, 
Mii'lidli.i, Mnijir >11 ai. Deo Ra»> \'iiui\ak. (iopal 
Pao Phide, Ihpin Kiishna Hose. Dan -Nbaji Khare, 
M idan M( ii.in M da\i\a. S,d:r.!ana Singh, and San- 
kamn Nan 

II lvIsS< )l \ I’I) I hit this C’oniness r(,<dliims the 
ciincIiiMon ani\ed al 1^> all pre\ unis onatu sses, \ i/, that 
India ean ns.'.ei be \vell oi'jii^il> governed, nor Ixr peo|de 
he [nosp^ron. or eontented, until i!k_v are allowed, thiough 
tin.!! elat'd icpiv sl nla>i\ ls. a potenti.il voiec in (lie legis¬ 
lature of then own eonntiv, ,ind lespcstfuIK m gi s the 
pei'p-k <'t (iiiat Piitain and liLland. wluv.e goodwill 
towaids Pdia It '‘.tatefuil) reeognises, [o peimii no liirthei 
del i\ 111 the vonscs ion (>f this nisi amd ixsessai> lelorm. 

III RFS<)F\FI) I hat tins C’ongiess l(>iu. in ring in 
ilie Ms \s set loith in pie\ioiis ( nngiesses, .ilhnns 

i iial fiill'Y liU\ millions ol the population, a mimher 
vearl^Y ineieasing, a e diaei mg mil a mixiabie existenec on 
the Neige of stai\lori, .md th.,it. m eveiv de^vide, sewcial 
milhmis aslii,ill\ psiish bv st,u\alion 

] h it this iiiih.ipisx ciaiuiilion laf alTairs is laigeK tine to 

( i) llie cxelusimi of the people o\ Intlia from a tine 
pa'tisipaiion m the atlministiation, anti all eon- 
iioi t)\er llie linanees, of their own emiiUiy, the 
lemtdy ftir whitli has been set foitli in Resolution 
11, to 

(b) I ha exlraxagaiu tosi ol the present adminislia- 
lion, Mililaiv and ( imI. but espetialK the* tisimei ; 
and to 

(lI a short-siglitcd s)stLm Land Kc\cniic Admi¬ 
nistration, whereby not only rs all improvement 
m the agriculture of the country, on which ninc- 
tenths of the population depend for subsistence, 
rendered impossible, but the gradual deterioration 
of that agriculture assured. 


1 Ii it haixe it lias hcLome imn,Mali\el> lueessars 
that tiia Cist of the aainiui,-tiation he "leatb reduced, 
m tne Mihiais bi.iiKh, by ,i subsianiial lediiLiion of the 
standi,1” ,iim\ bs the si!bsiim(i,>n ( f long-teim Iixal 1 ino- 
pein lioisps hi,e iliose id the lb>n 1 1 ( ompans tm the 
pivsciit shoi t-term Impenal icgimauts with tlieir Ik.iw cost 
I'f re»,iuilment m 1 ngkmd. m tiansix'it .md of excOvsive 
moitalilx amoim'-t non-ai (, iiiUai i^ad \oulh,, (\\ the eessa- 
tiiM of the gigamia wa tc ol inoneN, that his I’.one on now 
lor seveml seus. on died I loiUiar DMeixes, ami b\ a 
stiivt i.«.(»n(>mv 111 tlij (’ommis\ai lal, ()rdnanae and Sloie 
1 )eiMiIm mis. .md la llv- C ni! bianeh, b\ tha wide snbsii- 
tulion i>t ,1 clu..par iiivi'ivnou, agens> loi the cNtieiiKly 
eosilv impoittd -lall. ,iiid ihil nkasmas be al oixe taken 
to give, as w is pioineed by the Hiilish (loveinmenl tluity 
>eam ago. ii\iiy and perm.iiuiKe to the I md Revenue 
ilemaml and thus peimU sapii il and laboui to (..Mubme to 
devcK'p the aiMKiillnie ot the loumIiv, whiMi. nndei the 
v\n-liiig svstem of tY.mt>oiu\ set t k ii w n!in lesent limes 
ofivii loiiiig, lor short jxiiod^, m siane eases oiilv extending 
to 10 aiul 12 \e.n . i. lonnd to he impos-ihk, and to esla- 
bhsh Agi lenllHI.il Hanks 

1 h It this ( (>ng(e''S does mo>t earivsilv entreat the 
people ol Ciieat Htilam .md Iiekmd i^ot to perinil any 
luithei saciilise ed life h\ the shoileommrs of tire existing, 
doiibtkws w^ll iiitenlu>nevl. Ivut none the kss uii^ itislaxtoi>, 
tidminisl 1 al ion, but li' i:isk(, a.kl speedil\, on tlkse icloims. 

I\ RlsSOI \Ld) Iliat tills ('oni’iess, Lonenrimg with 
puxious ( oii'uesses, is i>f opinion that, to ensure the ade- 
ijuate pioiovlioi ami eHisient deieiKC ol the eoiintiy, it 
IS d.sM.abls tint the (loveinment should voixihate Imlian 
public opinion and I'mouiage and unalily the Indians to 
ilekiul linn homes and iIkii Cioveinment 

(a) bv so nioililking the Miles under the Aims .Aet, 
as to 111.ike them ei)uall> apidieable to all lesi- 
dents 111, Ol vi-itors lo India, willioul distniLlion 
ot creed, e lass or eoloni, to ensure tire liberal 
xoneessioii ol liLCiixes vvhiie\er wild iiiiimals 
h.ibitually destioy human hie, eatile oi vrops. 
and to make all Ikenees, g,ianted undei (he revised 
rules, ol liklong leniiie, mvov.ihle only on pioof 
ol misuse, and valid throughout the Piovisional 
Juiisdixtion in whkh they are issnevl; 

lb) b\ establishing Military ( ollegcs m India, 
wixie.il natives ol India, as vlelined bv Statue, 
ma\ be ediieated and liained loiamilitary career, 
,is Xoinmissioncil or iion-xommissioned oflieers 
(axxoidmg to xa[VKil\ and ijii.iliiKalions) of the 
Indian Army. 

(e) Iw oiganismg throughout the more wardikc 
races of the 1 mpirc, a system of Militia service, and 

(d) by authorising and stimulating a widespread 
system of Volunteering, such as obtains in Great 
Britain, amongst the people of India. 
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Y. IsIlSOL\IlD llivil .IS Olio sloii towaiils cusming the 
wklor oniploN niciit of liidkiiis in the vUlniimsttaiion of the 
oountfN, and as a niilior of simple iiisUlo to t!io people of 
India, this Congiess, apreemi; with p>ft;\ioiis C'on^resses, 
dccl.iies it to he essential that all exaniin.iiions lv)i anv 
and all ot the Cd\il hianehes o\' the Pnhlie SeiMce m India, 
whieh at tuesent a:e held only in laiLdaiKl, should heneefoith 
be also held simultaneously iti India 

\'l. RESOI \ KI) I hat this C'ongtess eoneurs with 
Its predeeessors in strone:l> adsoeating 

(a) the redui^tion of the salt tax, by at least the amount 
of its latest enhaneement; 

(b) the raising of the ineoine-tax taxable minimum 
from Ks 500 to Rs 1,000, 

(e) persistent pressure bv the (ioxernment of India 
(Ml all Proxineial Ndmmisti ations, to induce 
them to eatIV out, in its integiitv, the excise policv 
enunciated in paras 103, 104 and 105 of the Des- 
pate'h, publohed in 77/e Cinzette of Indm, of March 
1st, INOO, and the intriKiuction ol a simple 
svstem t-if l(K\il option in the ease ol all villages 

VII. RESOLVED 1 hat having regard to the uns itis- 
tVetoiv chai.ictei; m many respects, of the Judicial and 
Police Vdmmislratioii, this Comucss ca>ncurs with its pre¬ 
decessors in stronglv advi’icating - 

(a) the CO nplete sepaiation ot \ xecuiive and Judixal 
funst!'''-,, sucli lint m no case ^hallthe two- fun.c- 
f'ons be combinevl in the same <4Ticei , 

(b) the extension m main paits o*' the countiv. 
\^lure It Is not at piesent in ti>ice, the system t>f 
tf sil bv |U] V ; 

(c) the witl-idiawal from lligh Ch'urts ('•f the pt)w<.is, 
tn^t veoed in them m 1 S72, of s.ttine aside vcrdicts 
(’ll Cici^iiiittals bv luries; 

(d) the introduction, into the C'ode of Criminal 
I’rocediiie c^f a pra’ivision enabling accused per¬ 
sons, in vnuiant cases, to demand that instead of 
being tried by the Magistrate thev be c.smmitted 
to the C(Miit ol 'e'^nons, 

(c) the limdamental leioim of the Police Xdnvnas- 
tiauon, bv a reduction in i!k numbers and an 
liicicsne m the mlaiies, .uul in the qualifications 
o' the lower giades, and their far more careful 
( niistmerit, aiul bv the selection lor the higlui 
po-ts (4 genllemcii of higher capacities, moie in 
ti'Lich with tile respectable portioris (’>1 the coinnui- 
nitv, and les> ad.dicted t(a inilitaiy pretensions, 
thin the majority of the existing Ldeputy Inspec- 
tois-C.enei al, Supei mtendents and Assistant 
Supei mtendents, of Police 

\I1I KESDIAED I hat this ( (mgiess. concur i mg w nh 
pievious Congiesses, affirms the impoilance ol increasing 
(instead of d.-mimslimg, as appears to be the present {lolicy 
ot the Ci(wcinmcnt) the public expenditure on all branches 
o\' education, and the expediency, m view to the pioinotum 
of one of the most essential of these branches, the technical, 
of appointing a mixed ( ommission to eni|uiic into tb.e 
present iiuiustiial conditions of the country. 


L\. Read the following telegram from Ciencial IEhmIv 

“May I be alKnved to commend to the attention 
of the (’ongtess, the claims o{' the miliums of India's 
Maivmg poor, and to uige the camsuieration of sivme 
scheme bv which these destitute multitudes can be 
placed upon the waste lands of the country, m suUi 
<in cngai'iised ai’id befriended manner as will enable 
them t(’> gam for themselves, tiu'tse necessaries of a 
healths existence vvhi^h, in their piesent circumstances 
are denied, piaving foi the blessing of Ciod upon the 
labiMiis of the Congi ess, yours, in svmpathy wnli 
eveiv cfftMt fim the amelu>ialion of the n’liseiies of 
mankind 

RESOLVED I hat the f(>!Io\ving telegram be tlcs- 
patched in iepl\ to Ciencial Booth: 

“ I he Congies',, having leccived and consideied 
vour kindly mess ige, thank voii vc’tidiallv for the 
same W' possible scheme of intcinal immigiatK’in 
can pcrccptiblv relieve the fifty to sixty miliums i4 
h ilf-statV ing paupers, whose sad cu'mdiiums consto 
tute tlie piim.uy Kusiin (l\ n c of the Congress It 
IS onix bv m<Hlifv mg the adverse conditions out of 
v'huh this widespread misciv arises, and b> raising 
the moial standard of the jx'ople, that anv real 
lehef is pi>ssible As regards the fust, the Congress 
pioiu.imme now cmbiulies all primarily essential 
reforms; as legaids the s.vond, m cverv Province 
aiiel III evciv caste, assoclalioiis, public oi private, 
at'- working wuh a veailv increasing earnestness 
Manv gooei missumai ii.s aie lab(Miiing m the sime fie¬ 
ld, and we hive to tlimk vim tlut >oiu Armv too is 
now cngagcel m (he tu'od woik of cLv iting our 
masse ^ M ay >our elfoiis and miis, m biMiidnec- 
turns, be crowned with success. Coivues-, incfiulmg 
men of m,mv creeds, weLomes C(’>rdiallv all who 
seek to benefit our sufCinig brethren" 

X Read the Rcpoit of the C(Unmitiee appointed, 
under Resolution 1, wh.wh luns as billows: 

“Vour CommiUee have considered the matter 
referred to them and have also consulted, inloimally, 
vai uuis memb. s theSubiccls C'ommittee and other 
delegates I hev are cleailv of oisimon that it is iie'it 
adv isable to dis^^onliiuie the Annual Se wion ol the 
Indian National CV'mgress until after the Biitish 
Ses-vion, ,ind tluit future C'ongiesses shoulel he held 
unvlcr the s ime regulations as hcreloloie." 

RESOLVED That the Annual Sessions of the C'ongiess 
m India continue to be hCd uiitil all necessary reforms have 
been seen reel 

XL RESOLV ED 1 hat having regard to the very 
seruaiis discu’uitcnt creatcel, especially in Peninsular India, 
by the piactical administration (’if the Levicst I.avvs, the 
Ciovernment of India be most respectfully, but earnestly, 
cntreateel to investigate this carefully, and endeavour to 
mitigate its haishness anel render it less obnoxusus to the 
poorer classes. 

XIL RESOr.VED That this Congress hereby tenders 
Its most grateful acknowledgments to Sir VV. VVedderburn, 



nil SI \i \in coNGRi ^s 


and the mcmhcis the Bntish C'ongiess Coinnnltee, for 
the sciMecs tendered by them to India iliitmg the past >eat. 
and respeetfully uiges iheii'i to widen henceloith the spheie 
ot their usefulness, b> intcieslinp tlkmseh^s, mn only in 
those tiuestions dealt with l'\ i!ie ( heie, hut in all 

Jndiaii inatteis suhiniited l(’> them, .1 k 1 piv^pLilv \oi\lKd 
tor, in whieh vUiy piiiKir-le cWcLpted h> the I'- 

iiuoKed 

XllI I^KSOIAI'I) I hat (Ihn ( oneus'^ puts o'l Kt^oid 
an e\pie>Mon (d the luatiluda Lit, ihKaiehoiit India, lui [he 
signal sei \ ices rendei^d h> t.'ie hue Ciiaiks ({ladlaueih to 
that eiHiiUtv's CviLi^e, ai\i »'l (ne d^a> and uni\«.i>al sin'nw^ 
uhiLh his iiniiineh. d^.iili has engindeied, and that a copy 
ol this Rlm'IiiIkmi. signed h\’ the Pieod.nt, Ik' lianomlkd 
thioiigh the Hiiiish C ommilke ha {keccnlainm to Mis 
Ihadlaugji Ihninei 

\I\ lUs.^OlA I'd) That tins (t'limess, Ikkon puts 
(oimaliv on uoud its h'gh ^.Olln;t• aiul deep vipi'UcMiion 
ol the gteit sei\i\o whiji 1) ulaMi n \a»Mv\|i has leiul led, 
duiiny lU' 'i j thin qnai tci rt a centui , to tiu cause of indi 1 , 
that It c\pik>o, Us uiohahui cO(U,d^i'^ m !,itn ^ , 
eatnest hope ihi! Ik ni:> pnoL aL.L.auI, it tlu coni',;a 
eleclayis, m In, cendidaiiiic fa ( enti.il Inidaiic. U'ld 
at tik same time, teiuhi^, on Iklialf <d Ih^ \as{ poj\,lei!ion 


(M 

it repiesents, Imlia’s luost coidial aeknow led k'no'nts in' all 
in rngland, wliethei in C'ential I inisbary or elseNsheie, who 
have aided, oi ma\ aid him. to win a seat in the I louse ot 
Commons 

\\ RISOIMI) lh.it 111 Me w ol 1 t’.e (le nu 11 ] h c- 
inm in>w imixiulirg m 1 nC.ind, aiol 1,1 \siih 

the I cc I'[unic ndal ,(\us t'f (mh Ihitoli ( o, aintlce, the poni- 
sioiial anaiu’enii'nts, set mi loot in pni'' ince vU il,. Ih 
liilion jM^.ed .n the ('ahntli v o,v' , id l's'';h ha In^ld.iiiL’, 
all ill! mo lx I no’ e o i\ ei iiei a.. a ( ' u.. s i-l not I ^, ih ,n h'tl 

Dele'Sit's 111 I ’"I Mid Ml IS’*’’, h- i,o'v o idcd a >d 

alte I e n i K uM.al I hetion, 

\M RTst)! \ I) Ih.il i uni ot h^ ]i)!VO , ho 

M\i'o! indiN idi. i! don. ''oik 's.tsU" . ei i oi I he ' v i\i. 'tila 
Hnti.h ( ommiltee ot I'l: Coi'u.,. .,a,d IC- n(Ho ,oi ih^ 
(leiKial ScMci.l’Cs idh^. . ad e ,l.lhlr hliK 111 i| .ill llie 
sc\i.ial ci.elcs do ciM'.iih'i'e Is .nianred niton i teehn 
the \e.n 1N‘P 

WII KloOnri) Unit \() Him- 1 ui h\\,:i 
\ l< o ' 1 1 1 .n’v‘ le-. kv te el ( K lie 1. 1 1 i .0 I 'I n , ' . , i k i , 1 

Ssck . loi liK s .1 , s. II 

Will Kj SO! \ t‘ ii 1 iMl ilk I na itii 1 'do i S j1 1 n i :I 
( ou'iie^ elo .k eahle on li.e S,iU Oec.aixi \ il 

A ilaii.ih.id 



THE EIGHTH CONGRESS : ALLAHABAD : 1892 


W.C. Ronnerjee 


[yl skricli p/ IV. (\ Bonncrjcc is already yiven. Here 
are reprodiieed excerpts from Gokliale' s trdmte to him 
at a memoiial meetiny in Londotu on July 21 , 1 ^) 06 ] 


Bonncrjcc \va^ a man v.liosc death would 
leave humanity the poorer in eny age and in any 
part of the woild. l o India, in her present stage 
of transiti(Ui, with diHieult and comjdicated 
problems arising on ail sides, his passing away is a 
national calamity of the first magnitude, and our 
loss is truly irreparabLa 

Bonncrjcc's claim to our admiration and 
gralitiklc rested, of course, on a much wider basis 
than his pre-eminent attaanmenls as a lawyer, lie 
was, in addition, an ardent patriot, a wise aru! (ar- 
sighted leader, an incessant worber, a man whose 
nobility of mind and greatness of soul were stamped 
on cvcigy utterancj and L\er\ action of Ills life. 

Mis intellectual gifts weie of tlie very higliest 
order. Fndowed with an intellect at once critical, 
vigorous, and comprehensive, a trulv mar\eIlous 
inemoi’v, luminous pov\eiw of cwj^osition, 
captivating eloquence, great industry, and a 
wonderful habit of method and discipline, 
Bonncrjcc was bound to achieve, in whatever 
lield he chose to work, the most brilliant succesw 
Then lie had a wasc outlook on life, deep and 
earnest feeling and a passionate desire to devote 
his great gifts to the service of his countiy. And 
added to these were a line presence, an extraordi¬ 
nary charm of manner, and that combination of 
strength and restraint which made him one of the 
most manly men. 

Such a man must tower above his fellowmcn 
wherever he is placed. In a self-governing 


country he would, without doubt. ha\c attained 
the position of Piime Minister. W'e in India twice 
made him President of emr National Coigues^. and 
what was more, when the great movement was 
started twentv'-cme xeais auo and the first (\)ngress 
ever held m India assembled in Bombeo, the 
delegates unanimoimly elected ITmncrjec to 
guide them in their deliberations. And si'ice that 
time down to the moment of his death, 
Ronnerjec, with two (u* three ollieis, was ti;c \cr\ 
hie and soid of that movement, lie ungrudgingly 
gave lo thecaikc his lime and his resources. 

No man's counsel was valued higher by his 
countrymen, wheie the Congress was concerned. 
Mis courage was splendid, and it rose with difieul- 
tKw, and his nerve ai^.d lus clear judgmciit v\v„i\. a 
theme of constant admiration among his cvUiitiy- 
men. 

You arc aware Unit no linglishman has ever 
served India more noblv^ or more /cah.uslv than 
the late Bradkiugh. Now, it was Boiinerjee 
who enlisted Bradlatigh’s s>mpathies on our 
side and secured his jsovverful championship lor 
our aspirations. 

^ 3 ^ 

Me has left us the precious inheritance ot a 
noble example. Me has left us his name to honour, 
his memory to cherish. Above all, he has left us 
the cause—the cause he loved so deaily and served 
so well. 



iiii IK,mil 

1<S92 • Induin Councils RiM 

received assent. 

The Act of 1X92 Tor the hist lime aeeepled the 
principle ol election and aNo reive the ineinhers n\' 
council the riaht ol question and discussion lor tli'‘ 
annual budnets without the rieht of votina. I lie 


CONC.RfSS 

‘illici.il mujoril;, uas in.iini.imcd. The non- 
I'. 111. la I l,l^,'ln^.cl^ \u'ic ii) be tci.,inuiiciulcd by 
iniini'. Ip liiiK , and disti lel boai Js. I i\ e moie non- 
^^liiciai meInlvf^ ueie added to (lie \'ieei-o\\ 
^ ‘>aneiL one to he elected b\ eaeli ol the loin 
pioMneiil CHineils and one b\ the ('aleutta 
CJuiiiber ol ( oinineree. 


ITsATORIiS 


1. For a ‘^econd tune NWP c'c Oi dh h.eld 
the ConLM'css session while for a second time 
Allahabad was the venue. 

2. 'I'he (’ongress met in a large octagonal hall 
(150 ft. by I 50 ft. widi 3,500 chaii>) on the gianmds 
of the I owther (dastle, at the very place at which 
the I oiirtlt Congress had met before 

3. BisiiNMinR Naih, the \enerable Chaiiman 
of the Reception Cimimittee. who had been ailim» 
seriously j'or some mcmtiis j'last. but ner\cd b\ his 
strong sense (M' duty, came at conadeoible iisL 
to his health, and oj'iened the piiK^eedings. Among 
other things, he said: 

Tluiiigh piofcssing to he a dc\oiit \o(ai\ ol 
leinpciMnce up to this iiioinent, I foci si)nic(hiiii-^ has 
just iiiehiialcd me. It c.aiHn>t be aKoh‘>l oi whk- 
It is soinetliiug too eheei> iiiul elevating It is, I fanev. 


that Aoidui! ihe intt>\KaIinu i’>le.isii[c ol meeting 

>oii all lieie m tins lull ol all n iiions 

piesuii ^essioa is the lulnr. eighth in conliasi 
to the s/o/ //i\ lorn th 

4. W ( . Honneijee jnesided (or a sceond 
tune, alter an inteival of seven \eais. lie thus 
h ippened to have presided twiee helore aiiother 
son ol tC'ngal rose to he President 

A telecMii] w.u sci'i eongratiifiting Naoio|i 
on his eleelion to the ( onninms and thanhng the 
elee(ors (d ( eiitial I nn-hiiiv for then ehoiee 

h On tlie sceond da\ (29ih Dee) theie were 
thiee elieers to Cladstonc on In, birlhdav. 

7. \ here were iiKiiioiial tributes to (leoiate 

^ tile and otlieio wlio pas^ed a\\a\ during the vear 

; I cU'\'Liilt o\(oi 7 s /('/;; oJu rJ ( 7 \('a Iwi i' i 


Rl Pkl SI \! AIIO\ 


Proi inci\s 

/h'/i "(//< N 

Madrtis 

3d 

Pom bay 

11 

C’.P., Ikaar Si .Seeimdetabad 


Bengal 

h).s 

N W P & Oudh 

323 

Punjab 

19 

Total 

623 
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PRESIDENT’S TRIBUTE TO DEPARTED COI.LEAGUES 


It IS now my sorrowfLil duty to oflicially an¬ 
nounce to you that death has been busy amongst 
the ranks of Congressmen during the \car just 
passed. Standing on this platform and speaking 
in this city, one feels almost an overpowering sense 
of' despair wlien one finds that the familiar figure 
and the beloved face of Panm)IT Ajo()dii\ anaih is 
no more. We mourned for him when he died, 
we have mourned for him since; and those of us 
who had the privilege of knowing intimately, of 
perceiving his kindly heart, his great energy, his 
great devotion to the Congres^^ cause, and the 
sacrifices he made for that cause, will mourn for 
him to the last. With Pvindit Ajoodh\anath has 
passed away that other great Congress leader, 
Mr. George Yule. These were the two most promi¬ 
nent figures in the Congress held in this city in 
1888; Pandit Ajoodh\anath as the Chairman of the 
Reception Committee; Mr. Yui r as the President 
of the Congress. It was my singular good fortune 
to have been the means of inducing both these 
gentlemen to espouse the Congress cause. 

I was here in April 1887, and met Pandit 
Ajoodh)anath, wiio had not then expressed his 
views, one way or another, w'ith regard toC'ongress 
matters. I discussed the matter with him. He 
listened to me wnth his usual courtesy and urbanity, 
and he pointed out to me certain defects which he 
thought existed in our system; and at last after <i 
sympathetic hearing of over an hour and a half, 
he told me he would think of all 1 had said to him, 
and that he would consider the matter carefully 
and thoroughly and then let me know his views. 

I never heard anything from him from that time 
until on the eve of my departure for Madras to 
attend the Congress of 1887. 1 then received a 

letter from him in which he said I had made a 
convert ot him to the Congress cause, that he had 
thoroughly made up his mind to join us, that he 
was anxious to go to Madras himself, but that 
illness prevented him from doing so, and he sent a 
message that if it pleased the Congress to hold its 
next session at Allahabad in 1888, he would do 
all he could to make the Congress a success. And 
you know—certainly those of you who attended 
know—what a success he did make of it. Our 
venerable President of the Reception Committee 
of this present Congress has told us the difficulties 
which had to be encountered to make that Con¬ 
gress a success, and I do not belittle his service or 


those of any other worthy CVmgressman who 
w'orked with him at that (’ongivws when I say that 
it was owing to Pandit Ajoodiisanalh's exertions 
that Congress was the success it was. 

When It was time t(^ select a Piesident for re- 
commendal'on to I lie Congress of ISSS, n was 
suggested to me, 1 liemg tlien m Lnglaiul, that 1 
might ascertain the \iews of Mi. (jeorge Yule 
and ask him to preside. 1 accordmgl\ saw him 
at his office in the Lily, and had IIk' ‘a.me ivind of 
conversation with him as I I'.ad the \ear bel'nre 
with Pandit A)oodh\amuh. He aiso listened to 
me kindlx, eonrleoiislv and s\ mpallietieallv and 
asked me to give him adl me Congress lilei alin e 
I had. I had on!\ the three repv)rls ot the C on- 
gress meetings ol ISSe. I8S() aiul 1SS7, and 1 Mjut 
these to him; and to mv great io\, and as it at'ler- 
wairds turneti out, h’) the gieat behefit oi the ( on- 
gress, Mr. ^hlle came to see irn. at m.\ !io'a->e and 
told me that lie entirels s\ mjvidiised w it!] the 
cause, and that if elected h) be tlie Pie'ach.nt of 
the Congress of the >ear, he wouM be ['i/oud of 
the pi^sition and would do what he ev)n!d lor us 
These who had the good toilune at-'end iliC 
C'ongres-> of ISSS know' Inns miaiuH) mu) lan\ 
well he siislamed the duties of ho posi’acn, luwv 
he pointed out that the eliief plank m ihe (_'o ivie o 
platform namely, the reform and re-constnulion 
of the Legislative ChninciK ol' the coanos \vas 
by no means an iincniion on the j^arl of the Con¬ 
gress; that point had receded Uie atteuMon and 
had been favourabl\ considered and spoken ol hy 
that matvellous Lnglisii state^'inan, Iteniamin 
Disraeli, t.arl of Beacsmo'iJd. He told us tluit 
we were treading on the footsteps ol' that great 
man, and that if wc persevermgiv stuck to our 
colours sometime or other we should get what we 
wanted. ITom that time to the day of Ids death, 
Mr. Yule worked with us, gave us liis valuable 
advice and helped us considerably as regards our 
working expenses. Pandit Ajoodhvanath, as you 
know, from the time he joined the Congress, 
worked early, worked late, worked with the old, 
worked with the young, never spared any personal 
sacrifices, so that he might do good to his country 
and to the Congress, and his lamented death came 
upon him when he was coming back from Nagporc 
after having worked there for the success of the 
Nagpore Congress of last year. Those who ever 
so slightly knew Pandit Ajoodhyanath and Mr. 
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Yule will never be able to forget the great 
services which those gentlemen rendered to the 
Congress cause. 

From Madras we have the sad news of the 
death of Sali m Ramaswami Mldai iar. He was 
an earnest worker and did yeoman service to the 
cause of his country. In bS.SS, he was one of a 
band of three who w'cre deputed to go to Cjieat 
Britain during tlie then general eleetum: his 
colleagues being Mr. N.G. Chandaxaikar of 
Bombay, and Mr. Man Mohun Cihose <>f C'aleiilta, 
and these three devoted men vied with each other 
as to who could do the nicest w'ork for the benetit 
of his country. Salem Ramaswami Mudahar 
served on the Public Service Commission, and we 
all know the bitter disappointment he felt when 
the Secretary of State for India did not carry out 
what he had hoped he would, namely accept the 
recommendations of the Public Service C ommission 
as a whole. There were some recommendations 
of the Commission which Salem Ramaswami 
Mueialuir and those who worked with him i.iid not 
approve; but in order that the recommendations 
of which they approved might be carried into 
effect, he and his colleagues gave m their adhesion 
to them, and all joined in signing the report. I 
remember that the Report did not give any satis¬ 
faction Ic) the country at large. We had dis¬ 
cussions on the subject at the C\mgrcss of ISSS, 
and some of us were anxious that the Report should 
be disavowed, and that we should by a resolution 
tell the Government that the recommendations 
of the Commission did not come up to our ex¬ 
pectations at all. Salem Ramasvvanmi Mudahar 
advised us not to agitate the matter then, but to 
wait until the Secretary of State’s orders were out. 
If, he said, the Secretary of State accepted those 


recommendations, the matter might v\ell be al¬ 
lowed to rest for some vears to come, but if he 
did not do so then he, RvUnaswami Mudahar, 
wcHild he the first to le-opcn the ciuestum and 
carrv (Ui the agjlation to tiie end ol his lilc, il 
necessaiv. He was a sagacavus ar.d courageous 
man and m him the Conga ess lias lost a leader ot 
emmenee and eeii nestness. 

In Madias, we ha\e also lo>i (k Maiixoiva 
Ciiiiiv and R\m\sw\mv Nviia, botli earnest 
('ongress woikeis, aiul lhe\ will he mis'ed bv then 
Ctm.'MCss l‘i lends anti aeL[uamlanees 

111 Bengal, we ha\e hatl tw I'l fiea\\ Kwses in 
the death of I’ranwhi Pvmui and Gkiiov 
('ooviAR Hvss Praimath Pandit was the worthv 
son of a wtulhv father, the late Mr. Jusliee 
Pandit the lust native gentleman who was 
appt>mteel to the Heneh o\ the Hig.h C tunl 
and tluuigh he tiled voung,, he was o\ gieal 
set vice to his eoiinlrv and It^ t>ui cause, and 
h.id he been spared he wtuild ha\e dt>ne still 
greater services. Gkhoy C\n>mar I hiss v\as a 
yt)iing.er nuin still, but his energv was gient, aiul 
as a public man he oiitslume man> td' his eon- 
tempoiaiics m I ower Bengal. It was due to him 
that manv abuses m our kouiTs ol .IusIilc were 
exposed, and u was due to him that Howrah owes 
Its Standing Congress Committee. We giieve lor 
all these spirits who have passed away tivun ns, 
and I would beg leave, on heliall ol this ( (uigress, 
to express to their respective lamilics our lespec- 
ti\e and leverenlial condolences m the great loss 
that lias ovekiaken them. “Soiiovv shared is 
sorrow soothed,” savs the old adage, and il that 
be a fact, I have no doubt that our s>mpalh> will 
go somewhat towards assuaging the giicf ot their 
families. 
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OBllER DICTA 


I ibcrtil 1 rcatmcnt 

II will rcnunn :) p.uiwcl for ever how a handful 
of merchants, triding originally in tea and silk, 
have car\ed ouL for iheir so\ereign an Fmpirc, in 
coinpaiisoii with winch the historical Roman 
Fnipire fall, into the shade. Whether this 
brigiitest jewel in the diadem of Britannia has 
been acquired b> a bleach or observance of the 
len Commandments is a matter that need not be 
discussed here. (Jnc thing is obvious. Its safe 
pre^ei \ation in her casket needs an extension of a 
more considerate and liberal treatment towairds 
those from whose exhausted mines it lias found 
Its wav into distant shoies. 

— Rishambar Nath 
(Chairnicifu Reception Committee] 

* ♦ + ♦ 
Responsible Governnient 

What we want and have a right to get is that 
our coiintr} men should Inivc the opportunity of 
really representing to the (loveminent the views 
ol the people oi tins country in tins country. 
What we want is that there slvould be Responsible 
Government in India. 

Fho Voices 

Time was when we, natives of the country 
agitated about any matter, with the help of non- 
oflicial Luropeans, the apologists of the Govern¬ 
ment used to say triumphantly, ‘this agitation is 
not the agitation ol the natives of the country, but 
has been got up by a lew discontented Europeans; 
don I listen to them it, is not their true voice; it is 
the veu'ee of these Europeans’. But now we arc 
tidd ‘don't listen to them, it is their own voice, 
and not the voice of the Europeans’, 

-^W.C\ BoWI KJLI: 

( Rresilient ; 

* ♦ ♦ 

No Tinkering 

I think we have a right to expect that, while 
the Government is at liberty to fix the standard 
ol fitness ever so high as it thinks proper, after the 
standard is once set lorth and enunciated, all 
persons on a level ot qualification must unques- 


tionablv possess the franchise as an individual or 
personal franchise. Anvihing shoit of it will be a 
perfect farce, if not a sham. 

-AnVNUA CdlARlLI 

Fart of History 

The Congress has left its I’ootprints deej') uj'ion 
the llceting sands of Time; it has beemne part and 
parcel of the history of Modern India. 

Hypocrisy 

To tell the people of India that they are freelv 
entitled to iill every office in the gift t)f the Crown, 
and that merit is to be the sole qualification, and 
then to point out to them tlnit Fondtm is the onlv 
place, a place ten thousand miles distant, where 
these examinations are to be held, is to be guiltv, 
if It were the case of an ordinarv indi\idual, of 
impudent and imnerlinent hvpocrisy. 

- SrRr\nR\\Mii Bamrua 
* + 

The Same' 

'I'he Government themselves admit th.c neccssiiv 
of improving the present (ludiciad) svstem and 
effecting a real reform. But sa} tliev, ‘where is 
the money to come from?" 1 should say, from 
the same treasury which supplies monev lor the 
Frontier defences and forces. 

Where 1 here’s a Will 

The good will ever be short of money for a 
reform which the people call for, while they have 
always money available to wage wars amongst 
mountains fastnesses and to maintain a scienlilic 
fi ontier. 

- Amur a Ciiaran NFa/lmdar 

The Problem 

If at this moment there is a burning problem 
in the practical and satisfactory solution of wliicli 
all the great nations of the world- great in strength 
and great in wealth-are deeply interested, it is 
the problem of currency. 



Mil I i(_ii n 11 c (ss 


Indefensible Imperial Policy 

The number nf so-called pumiue expalitions 
undertaken h\ the(io\l, of India, under ihc mis¬ 
chievous advice of ils mililaiy ad\iser'., since 
l.SS>S(>, ha\e enabled them (o acquiie the Zhob 
valley and that portion of IJahichistan which is 
known as Mritish and such straleeical places of 
Gilgit, Chalt, Anna and Naevar. and the pio- 
bability, later on, ol the occupation ol ( hilral 
not to say anything of the continued bully me and 
baitine attitude adopted towards the Ameer ol 
Atehanistan, with the lived determination to have 
a ‘sininy loiward on ;i littme oiipi)rtmuty. All 
the places I have alluded to, luive been lorcibly 
occupied, under the plea of checkmatiii!> Russia 
111 her advance to India and cairyini’, on a lillibiistei- 
me policy bevond the llindii Kush. It is the 
p.ohcy of keepim; Rjissui aw.iy Iroin the Bospho- 
rous, which Is Ihc sole ob)ecl of Russm's .idv.uice 


7 -; 

iKMiei the coniines ol |ik|i,i ipu f,,, i|,,^ Impeii.il 
Pohev of (iiv.it Hiii.nn, ofwlmli Riism.i's onw ,ii d 
march is the loeical s^cpieiice, ,il| the events ih.il 
h.ivc occuiietl (Vii Ike Noilh-Wcsi lionlier would 
li;i^e been nowheie. .md this incubus of ,i knee 
si.uuhn;'. .limy, enawuie aw.iv the Im.mccs ol 
Indi.i and eaime into the vitals ok the t,i\p,i\eis 
\vould ha\o ncNy'i been known. 

I).I W \( ii\ 

* + + 


I lie I ndltAs \ is(ii 

A national b\slini (d eoncalion wli.tJi nunikls 
tlic miiiLls aiui (Icsiiincs ol a sa\knlh ol the eiiliie 
human iacc lias somclhiin: in il ol' the ciuiless \ isia, 
bomdhina ol (he mcabiirclcs, lic.ul (>l svnciatkms 
tliat wo iind in llic awliil mvilciics aiikl klnspen'^a- 
lion of Pro\ id 'iKC. 

-- M.\i) \N Moll M M A\ n \ 
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('ONGRfSS CYCLOPArOIA 


RESOLUTIONS 


I RKSOIA’LO- That thiN CVngicss, while accepting 
in ,» lo\al spirit the Indian Councils Act lecently enacted 
by the Parliament ol Cheat ihatain, as explaineil by the 
preseiit Piime Minister, with the assent ol the then Undei- 
Secietai V of Stale for India that it is intended by it to gi\e 
the people of India a leal li\ing repieseniation in the Legisla- 
ti\e Councils legrcts that th: \cl iisi^Il does not, in terms, 
CO 'Cede to the peig^Ie the light ofeleaing their own repiescn- 
tatocs to the Chnincil, and hopes and expects that the iiiles, 
lu'iw being prepareAl under the Act, will be liamed i>n the 
lines of GladsioneA tleclaiaiion in the I hnise ol Commons, 
and will do adetiLiate jiisiiue to the people i>r thi^ coiinirx ; 
I’liither, that it pra\s that these rules nia.\ be published 
m the ottlcial Cia/eitcs, like other ['*ropi>ed legislatixc 
ineasLires, before being hn dly adopted. 

II RFSOLN’EL) -That this CopglL^s heieby places 
on iccoid Its deep icgrct at the residuiion <>t the (ioxuin- 
inent of India on the Report of the Public Sei\icc C'ommi- 
ssion, m that • 

(a) Wheieas. if the recomn’iendations of tiie Public 
Serxiue Commission had been earned out in 
their integrity, the posts proposed t*'* be detached 
fuim the schedule of the Statute of IStil would 
ha\e tiMined part of an oiganised Serviee, s[secially 
ie.e:\ed fm the Natives id' India, the resolution 
of Ciovernment leaves tlicsc posts altogether 
solated. to winch appointment can be nnule only 
tirulei the S'atnte ot 1S7{), 

(b) W'hereas, whdc IPS appointments were recom¬ 
mended by the Public Seivice C'ommission for 
the Piovmcial Seivice, P3 stiCi appointments imly 
have actually been thrown ojven to that Service 
the numbei to be allotted to Assam not liaving 
yet been announced; 

(e) Whemas, while a Membership of the Boaid of 
Revenue and a Commissionership of a Division, 
were recommended for the Piovinuc of Bengal 
and some cither Provinces, the Cic^vernment has 
not given eftect to this resolution; 

(d) Whereas, while one-third of the Judgeships were 
recommended to be thrown open to the Provincial 
Service, only one-lifth have been so thrown open. 

And this Congress, again, distinctly puts on rcord its 
opinion, that full justice will never be done to the people 
of this countiy, until the open Competitive Examination for 
the Civil Service of India is held simultaneously in England 
and in India. 

III. RESOLVED — I hat this Congress, seeing the 
serious mischief arising to the country from the combina¬ 
tion of Judicial and I xecutive tunctions in the same official, 
once again {''uts on record its deliberate and earnest convic¬ 
tion that a complete separation of these functions has 
become an urgent necessity, and that, in its opinion, it 
behoves the Government to eftect this separatic)n without 


further delay, even thinigh this should, in some Piovniccv, 
invt>lve extra expenditure. 

IV. RESOLVED That h av inn leg.ii d to the ilivci ^ ily 
of (vpmion that prevails on the ( uiiencv Ouestion. and the 
import,ince of the cjiiestavn itself, this ( ongiess desius to 
express its cainest hope, that unless its hands aie toieed 
by the action of any Loieign Power, necessaling a change m 
the curiencv, or the standaui, which might prove iniuiunis 
to the inteiests of the countiy. the (lov^inment ot India 
will lelrain tiom taking any steps, until the laboiiis ot the 
Brussels Conlerence have been completed and, liiiihei, 
that tile Gewernment will lay bcloie the Public, loi ihseti- 
ssion, the pia^posals which I ind lleisdijl's (.'ininiik,; 
may recommend, before delinite >iclum. it' any, is leodv^d 
upon. 

\'. RINOLVI'T) i hat this (_>>ugivss ci^nciiis wiih m, 
predecesscus in stumejv advi>caimg 

(a) I he reduction o[' the salt duly by at least the 
amount of its latest cnhancciiunt, 

(b) The raising of the Income-tax taxable minimum 
from live bundled to one thoioand; 

(c) Peisislent piessure bv the (iov ei nmc'iit ot Ind'a 
on all Provincial Administrations, to induce 
them to cany olU, in its intcgntv, the 1 seise 
Pv>licy enunciated in paiagraidn 10 f 104, 10> 
of the Despatch, publuhed in / hr (i.irdtr of 
hiJui, of Match, IS40, and the intio^luclion ol a 
simple system id' local option in the case of ail 
V illages; 

(d) The introduction into the Code id (/iiminal 
Procedure of a provision enabling accusi d pei- 
sons, in warrant cases, to dcin.md tint instead cd 
being tiled by the Magistrate they may be commi¬ 
tted to the C'ouit ot Sessions; 

(e) The fiuulimental rel^irm ol the Police adminis¬ 
tration, by a reduction in the numbers and an 
increase m the salaries and in the qualilications 
of the lower grades, aiul their far more careful 
enlistment; and by the selection for the higher 
posts of gentlemen of higher capacities, more m 
touch with the respectable portions of the commu¬ 
nity, and less addicted to military pretensions, 
than the majority of existing Deputy inspectors- 
Cicneral, Superintendents, and Assistant Super¬ 
intendents vT Police are; 

(f) A modilication of the rules under the Arms Act, 
so as to make them cciually applicable to all 
residents in, or visitors to India, without distinc¬ 
tion of creed, caste or colour; to ensure the 
liberal concession of licences wherever wild 
animals habitually destroy human life, cattle 
or crops; and to make all licences, granted under 
the revised rules, of life-long tenure, revocable 
only on proof of misu.se, and valid thr'oughout the 
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ProMncial |ui isLliction in which tlicy aic issued 
(y) d he cstahlishincnl of Military CdllLgcs in India, 
wildcat natiNCS of India, dciincti hy statute, may 
be cdiK.itcd and trained fnr a miiilaty career as 
eoinmissKmcd tn non-C(Mnmissinned OfliLers 
(accmdiiva to capacity and qualil'isations) of the 
Indian Aiiny, 

(h) The oiiMiiisiiu; thion;ah(Hit the inoic wailike. 

races (d' the 1 mpirc of a system of Militia, and 
( 1 ) I he anthoiising and stimulating of a wide-spread 
sNstcni of Voluntcci mg, such as obtains m (iieat 
Britain, am >ngT the jK'ide oi India. 

\l RCSOI^XED That this C’ongrcss \iews witlt the 
deepest concern and alatm the recent policy ol C»o\einment 
with respect to tiial by .Iur>', and pattidilaily the aetum (d 
the CjoNsinmcnis ol Bemral and Assam in withdiawing the 
imht id' tiial b> Jm v in the majority id'serious ofteiKes, and 
most respcLttiillv, but liriiil>, protests against such polity 
and .letion as letrogr^ide, leastioriary, and injurious to the 
be I intcrtsts ol the toimti>, and piavs that the same may 
he icNcrscd b> the Cioveinment ot liului, and failing that. 
b\ the (jovcminent in 1 nglaixl; <md that, as pra>ed foi m 
its diitions ot pitMoiis ( ongresses, the tight of trial by 
Iui\ be cstciultd to those [cirts of the cmintry where it is 
not now m toict. It beinir the onl> safegiiaid for the peofde 
111 thu ]>re cut iiiisatistactoi y tondition of the administiation 
ol ( iimmal Justit'^ in Biitish India 

\'ll KESOIAEI) that ha\mg itgaid to the f.itt 
th It t he abnoi ina! lilt I ease 111 t he annual Militai> 1 xpenditure 
ol the 1 mpiie since l.SS^-.SP is pnikipalK owing to the 
MiiitaiN asti\it\ goiii" on l''t>ond the n.iluial lines ol tlie 
dtlciiccs id’ the touiitt\, in pui'^nance of the Impetid polity 
ol (iieal Biuain in its ttlation with omie of the (meat 
f^wstrs of I mope, this C’oihmcss is iT opinion that, m bare 
lustitc to India, iiii cquitalde j^ortion ol that txpendiluie 
should be borne by the Biitish Iitasuiy, and that the 
it\eiuics of India should be projXMtionatcly iclicwed of 
tluit buiden 

VTII RESOIA FsD Th it this Congtess is emphatitally 
ol opmi(.>n, that it is highiv inexficdient in the present state 
ol I tlucation m the counlr>, that Cimeinment grants for 
Ilighei Lducatioii should m any wa\ be withdiawn, and, 
Lontuiimg with pitwioiis Congresses, alliims in the most 
emph.it 1 C manner, tlie impioitance ol mcKasing the public 
expenditure on all bianshes ot I diication, and the expedieiKy, 
with a view to the proiUDtion of one ol llie most essential ot 
these branches, i e , the technical, of appointing a mixeil 
( ommission to cnquiie into the present industrial condition 
of the country. 

I\. RESOLVED I hat this Congress einphalKally 
rc-e.fliims Resolutiem III id' the Congress ot ISdl, and 
liavmg rcg.ird to the f.ict that fully fifty milhi>ns of the popu¬ 
lation, a numbei Nearly mcieasmg, are dragging r)ut .i mise- 
r ibcl existciKc on the verge ot starvation, and that m every 
dec.ide se\eral mil hois actually perish by star Nation, deems 
>( imperatively nccesNary that the cost of administration, 
espceially m the military brancli oi the Bubhe Service, 
should he greatly reduced, and that me.isures should at 
once be taken to give, as was promised by tile Biitisli 


Cioveinment over thiitv \eais ,ig(\ iKilv .md peimanence 
t‘i tile land revenue ilem.md. and ilnis pdinit eapit.il .md 
labour to eombine to develop iPe amieuliuie ol ilu- countiv, 
whieh. under the existir.jl s\ ,,f tempoiaiv se 11lenienls, 

m recent times idteii Lisiingicv dioii [kinyls. m wmice.ises 
Onlv exlendm-a to ten .md iwCve veils, is touiul to be 
nnpossible, and to esiablish \sMuuliuial b.mks And 
this ( oneiess, aeain. most e.u.uulv enlie.its ihe jx'ople 
<d (iie.it Binam .md Iieland, me iv> psimit .m> luilher 
s.iciilice ot l.fe owiiie to the di m le omiugs <'1 the exisime, 
doubtLss Welbinlentioned. but none tlu- less nnsm isl.u toi \ , 
.idmmisliation, but to insist, .md. that speedilv, on the 
leloiius, likil .md now, so e.uucstlv .uivoe.ited 

\ RESOIAI'T) Ih.il iho ( oneiess enliielv .lelopts 
Resolution \l of the ( ongtess ol isup nnd uitei.iles its 
piaver, ih.it h.ivine leg.iiel to the \ei> miious eliseontent 
cre.iteil. i''.uileul.ii iv m IVninsului Indi.i, bv the pi.ielieal 
administ I.u ion ol the 1 oust 1 .ivvs. the (loveinnunl ol 
Ineli.i to mveslir.ite this m.iltei e.iielullv .uul entle.iv inii to 
initig.ite the h.iishness ol sueh .luminisii at ion, ,ind iciielei 
it less obnoMoiu to the j^iuaei el.isws 

\l RI'.SOl \ l-.l) 1 h It \\ (' lionilellee', Pllel o/esh.ih 

Meht.i, Suiendi.m.ilh H.iiuiie.i, .md An.uul.i ( h.iilu, be 
appiiiiited .1 iommitlee to iMGMie .i pelilum on the lines 
mdic.ited bv the petition pimled it loot, .md ili.it the I’usi- 
ileiit he .nilhoiised to siiui It (vn hi hall ol this ( oneuss, .md 
send It to D.id.iblim \.ioio|i. M P. lot pu eut.ition to the 
I louse id < ommons 

! I hat III (.ontoiniilv with .i u.iduiion .idi>pted .it 
the I ii'jith Indian Naiiou.il ( omuess. sour humble 
petilionci . be'-’ to bum’ to ih( .iltenliou of vour 
1 {oiu'iit.ible Iloilo, the uo p ill'appiontment 
which picva'ls m 11 pul, ol Met M.ije tv’s 

Indian I mpiie at t.he oideis p.u'ed upoii the 
Ld'iouts ol the Public Seiviie ( .Miimissimi 

1 Tint the Commi oon v\ i instiueled bv the 
(io\einment I't Iiuli i lo 'ubmit .i scheme which 
might ic.ison.ibK he evixulcd lo jvos ,e ss the 

elements ot im.ilitv' .uul to do lull instice to the 
el.urns oi the Nilm. ol Inehi to hi)’,hei .md 
more extensive einplovmenl m the Public Seuviee. 
Neillua obpel hi. been 'ceuied b\ the' l.iboiiis 
e>l the Publii ,Seiv;e> ( ommi sion 1 lu' Slaluloiy 
.Service, uiuiei whieh .ippomliiu iiis h.iel been 
m.iele. Ins been .ilutlnhed, .uul nolhmi’ Ins beam 
eloiie to sieuu' to tin people the lull e'n|iwnienl 
ol Ihe bi^on cmbiied uj^on tluan bv the .Act ot 
I.S7() Ihe (/O'.t. ’ I 111 le, it ol litdn, m then rcso- 
lulion .livpoiiiliiuj the ( ommission, obscived 
''I Int the Si.null- ol 1S71) is one of rennik.dde 
hie.lehh and hbei.ditv, .uul it empoweis the 
(lOVcinmeiit ol hulia aiid the' Seeielaiv of .St.iie, 
.re t mg I one 1 he r, to 1 1 .une i ules iiiulei which N.il ives 
id Indi.i iinv b^ .idmilled to anv of the ollices 
hitheito reseiveil loi ilu ( ovenaled ( ivil Service 
liut the lesult ol the ( oininis'ion's eiu|uirv Ins 
been .i leeludion m the numbei id ollices open to 
Indi.ms 

J lint m K qx'et. likewise, to siinult.meous ex.mii- 
nations m I ngl.nul .md m India for appointment 
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in the Civil Service, the Rcpi>it of the Ct>inmi'«'viop, 
erHloi^ecl by the Goverpn’ient of India, lias given 
no satisfaction whatever, d he wciglu of the 
evidence taken by tlie C'oir.nussic>ners was distinctly 
in favoui of siimiltaneons examinations. Among 
the witnesses examined, there was a very large 
[vrepimdeTance of those wlu) were in favour ed' 
simulianetnis examinations 

4. That the disappinntment whi^li is eveiv where 
kit at the lesolution of the Governanent of India 
on the r’uMic Service C'ommission, is of sulIi a 
character that this Congress has felt cmi^trained 
to lay the matter before the Mon'blo House, 
and to pray that it will direct the Gmcinmcnt (d' 
India to give full effect to the .Aet cd 1870. m the 
matter (d' appointing Natives of Iiulia to the 
Public Service of their countrv. 

XII. KESOLMvD- That this Cm’igri.ss, in concunenco 
with the iifst Congress heki at Porrbay in 1885, lor siders 
that the cieation of a legislative ( ( ured for the Piovir^e 
id' the Punjab is an absolute nLcessitv fiT the good govern- 
niert ol that Idovit'.ce, and, havii g legaid to the fact that a 
similai Council lias been eieatcd for the I'lv.ted ProvinLes, 
hopes that no time will be lost in eiealmg a C oui’sil. 

XIII Rb SOI A FI) -1 hat th s Cimgiess hereby ten¬ 
ders Its most giaieful aeknowkdgcinents to Sir \\ Wedder- 
burn and the members <d the Ihitisli C'lmgress C'«'mmittee, 
for the ‘crv.ces lerdercd b> tliem to India diiiing the past 
vear, and entiielv approves aiivl conliims the re-eonstn ction 
ol the H.iioh Committee of the t ortgress whiLh has been 
effeslcd by them, as also the new arrangements whieh they 
iiavc made m regard to their olhee establishment, and the 
joinnal l/hlia, aiul that tins Congress also (cndeis its thanks 
to W' O ghv, C I r , for the services whteh he rendered to 
the eaiise dining his temiie of idhee as Seerctaiv to tlie 
Briiisli Committee 

XIV. RFSOIALD That this Congress is thankful 
liiat the lIoLi^e of Commons is vigilant in legaitl to the 
reecnt piiiilv legi^laticm by the Government in India, and 
desnes. onee again, to enter its protest against all State- 
regulated immoialiiy in India. 

XV. RFSOLV FI) That, regard being hail to the 
present political situation m I iigland, the provisional arran¬ 
gements set on foot, m puisuancc ol the resolution passed 


at the C'alcuila C'ongicss, I SdO, for holding ail things 
being eonvenicid a C\>ngiess cf not less tlvm one hiindied 
delegates in 1 ngkmd m 18')2, he now suspended, until 
after the sessnni of the C'ongicss m 

XV!. R!-’S()I\FI) That this ('ongiess most lespeet- 
fiillv aiuI eoidiallv tcndeis, on behalf of the v,ist population 
it represents, India's nH>sl hea’lfelt thanks to tiie ekxtois 
Central 1 msbuiv lor ekxtmg Dadabhai Naorop tiwir 
member m the I louse of Cv'inmt.M'is; ami it again puts on 
record its high estimate and deep appieuatum ol the services 
which lh,it gentleman has rer’'(.!eied to this (.ountrv', leitciatcs 
Its iinsl'.akcn eonlulence in him, am! loiTs ui^ui him as 
IikIm's lepiescntalive in the House i4 C oinmons 

XVII. RFSOFNFI) 1 hat this Congic-s heuby em¬ 
powers the liiistees ol the Congress Pcimanent 1 und now 
locked lip m the "New Oriental Ikmk C’oi pot at ion, ltd," 
at piesent in liiiiiidalkm to semi, at kasi, live humiied 
pounds out ol It to the Rriiish Commiilee, to he recouped 
bv Mibsci iptions j'lom the Slamlmg C ongiess C'ommiitees. 

X\III RFSOIXFI) That, legard being, had to the 
repiesentatioiis leceoed fiom the Piitish ( i>inmiliei, tins 
C ong.icss is of opinion, tliat a sum eiiiiivalent in lupccs to 
two thousand egeht bundled poiiinis sieiling. he alloiied 
for the expenses of the Pim^h ( lanimitee, lor the veai 
ihit elAlnetmg (lu m uiev which his been leceiv.d 
lip to now, the haluKC be libnted amongst the dilkient 
Standing C'ongww, t omnnttees. m aevmdanee with airange- 
ments eome to wiih them, ai'^d that the sum he lemitted to 
I p.gland a> soon as piaclieahle 

XIX. RFSOIAFI) '1 hat ihoC oipgiews le-appoints A O 
Hi Ml, ( B, to he Its (lencial Seeielatv, ami appoints P 
Amwov Chvkii, tobeit^ .lom(-( ieuei al Seerctaiv for the 
en'-inng ve,u. 

X\ Rb’SOINFD Inat the Niii’h Indian National 
C’ongress do assemhie on sueii dav aftei (. hiistmas, 18^)3, 
as may be deteimined upon, .it \miiisar. 

X\l. RFSOINFI) 1 hat this Congtess hereby tsn- 
deis Its bewl thanks to 11 ii the .\lahamja ol Daibhanga, for 
having so kindly lent his Cattle and 'uoumK lot the he>kling 
of this Ceuigiess 

.XXll RIvSOFN FI) That this Congiess confirms the 
appointment ot Pandit Bish imbhai nalh, in plaec of the 
late Pandit Ajoodhvanalh, as one of the ^liustees of the 
Congress Permanent 1 und. 



THE NINTH CONGRESS : LAHORE 
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Dadabhai Naoroji 


-IHi: oil) .MAN- 

/fs J'fCi/dhIidi \doroji dsaihlul ihd C’on<^rcss 
Cacldi fd} (I sccidii! tinK\ one ncolLd the inuiec 
projected by Anibitu Chdran Mdzuinddi\ of the 
presence of the Porsi patnanh at the I irU \e\\ion. 

I hcre uas lha( slim Inif godly figure shining like 
a chiselled marble statue, short in stature hut 
colossal in intellectual equipments, Mhose national 
turban considerably made up for his height and in 
>ehom nature seemed to lune wonderfully blended 
the dwarf and the giant, the Grand Old .Man of 
India Dadabhai Naoroji. 
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CONGRESS CYCLOPAEDIA 


FEATURES 


1. I\^r the first time Punjab held a Congress 
session willi Lahore as the venue. 

2. I'or the assemblage of the 9th Congress a 
very spacious and beautiful octagonal pavilion 
was erected in the capital of the Punjab on a large 
piece of ground in the \icinity of the Lahore Rail¬ 
way Station. It provided room for 4000 seats. 
There was the Union Jack at the top. First-class 
tickets at Rs. 50/- w’crc all sold in advance. 

3. Sirdar Dval Singh Majiihia was (diair- 

man of the Reception Committee. There was, 
according to Surendranath Banerjea who 
treasured his friendship, "a certain air of 
aristocratic reserve about him, which hid from 
public view the pure gold that formed the stuff 
of his nature.'' It was Surendranath Raneriea 
who persuaded him to start a newspaper at Lahore, 
pur'chased for him at Calcutta the first press for 
the Tnhunc newspaper and also selected llic first 
editor, Sitala Kanta Chatterjee of Dacca. 'I'o 
quote from his Anfohioi^raphy: ‘^The is 

not the only gift that the Sirdar gave to the Punjab. 
He gave away all he had for the benelit of his 
countrv; and the Dayal Singh College is an endur¬ 
ing monument of one of the worthiest sons of the 
Punjab." 


4. Suffering much from rheumatic pains and 
unable to stand. Sirdar Dyal Singh Majithia, with 
the permission of the House, asked Mr. Hari- 
kishen Lai to read his address. 

5. Ananda Charlu proposed Dadabhai 
Naoi'oji to the Chair in memorable words: 

Fur presiding over ymir deliberations I ha\c 
been pri\ileged to liave the honour of pu'ipnsing 
one, who has achieved a foremost place in the ranks 
of OLii umlliiest men; one who is the embodimenl 
of all that resi^Ke and pLr^c\eiaiKe can luake, who is 
(.listinguished tor unselloh deviUum tL> (he public 
cause, and one who, ,it the same lime, is a model of 
winning simplicit> and kindliness of manner, one who 
lias been careenng to this cit> amid matiojis une\ iin- 
pled for enthusiasm and iheir iinoersaliiv, one wh(’> 
newer need, under any eueumstanees, consent to 
exchange for li\e millions (d Lwen CJiesneys; one who 
has immoitahsed liimself by his good vs oik and one 
who has sfied the gieatest lustre upivn the family and 
the eountiy to whiAh he bclongN 1 mean Mr. Daila- 
btiai Naoroii 

6. Presiding for a second tune, Dadabhai 
Naoroji, among otlier things, referred feelingly to 
the passing away of Justice Kashmath Tnmbak 
felang, as “'one of the most active founders of 
the Congress," and "its first Itard-workmg Seci'c- 
tary in Bombay". 


1893: Lord Curzon's Viceroyalty began on 

Jan. 3. 


The House of Commons passed a resolution 
in support of simultaneous examinations in Eng¬ 
land and India for the Indian Civil Seiwice. 


Mr. Besant settled down m India 
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I Ik‘ C vc!e 

The di'liiVMiished Pre iclenl of ihe lirst and 
cii’lith C\)^eK'^scs, (\V.( IPaiiKf 1 _■) in hi. la in-u- 
lai atklrcsN at Ahahalxivl la.l \aar dcelaivil that 
[\\2 sec avJ c\cle o! the Chaiaress he^nin iiiiticr hi> 
piesklency. It is a happ\ c aia. aJene^ t!) it the 
see aul C ^kieie^s e»! the "^ee '»aJ cy. le sla^nkl !ia\e 
h,:ea propoved t > he held under the leadei'ship of 
the same caintr\nvin of oiifA ( i^ada- 

hhai NacM'op) uha aiiided the deiihjrati^ms tlie 
M'nkid ( onare''S ol the In si cvele 

W'e must !iee'!i!'. c nvn itidaie <all^e'^e■. ('n 
!ia\in’^ alM’* in ^air ined>t him win'* In diueled 
lUir aM)> and asp;;alions, 'naided .aid c>'iVa''!!ed 
mir counseK, cheered ik lit onr dilliciihies, '^pent 
larnc smns orimnic}. ahandoned lest aial Cv^mloit 
t(^ piainn^tc onr totli. i me can -e and laid tlte loiinda- 
t!c»n st(')re oi' that erand (alnnc which mva pivuidi\' 
ijai> iL^ held -d itiean ciir Kmd, noble and. 

eikct'onat<: Iriend Mr. Hume, the I .-ther of t!ie 
Indiem Wiiional C\)n'jrcss. 

\)\ \I Sl\(iM M Ml I 111 \ 
Clhin niLifu I\('( i ('ont.umLC 


I aco Ihe L\il 

W'ere we enerniLs of IPriloti uile. 5'ui hi^^t 
com vj. would he, nt>t to cry cuil. Init remain siLml, 
anel let the no chief take its coiiiwe ti'i it ends in 
di'Cister as it mu>t. But we do not want th it dis¬ 
aster amd we th.erel’ore ci\\' out, halii ha' our own 
wife and lor llie sake oi our ruleis, tlu^ v,\i! (el 
po\erly must he ho]dl> faced and lamedied. 

Above .Ml 

I et Us al\va>s remem])ei that we are all cliildien 
of our Motiier country. Indeed, 1 Iivi\e never 
\\(uked in any other spirit than that I am an Indian 
and owe duty to nty country, and all my country¬ 
men. Whether I am a Hindu, a Mohammedan, 
a Parsi, a ( hristian or of any other creed, 1 am 
above all an Indian, our country is India; our 
nationality is Indian. 

^Dadabiiai Naoroji 
{rrcsidctu) 


l)cTfa(in<e dhe Objeet 

In reeird t^v these lales. r,,.,eed h>r the PsC- 
kuan.-d and hnl iryed ksudui.e ( (iiineiU I will 
^thit the\ h i\ e heen d ‘i 1 1 vei at-eh solijined 
a ^ to dJeat (lie obpel ( 5 f ihe \el id’ 1 S‘>:*, hul will 
diat il ifie 5'!fieei diafied lliem had 

luen ,1 sked to sii downvNilh Ih''dehberale piiip(5se 
ol immme a scheme to defeat liuit id>iem, he CvUild 
mU have done hetler 

Cl R. C jouii \ i 1 


How I 0 I lirpe Nov Bonds 

{•A Us liope that Cio^einment will soon sec 
these delects as jd mil\ Us we do and that lhe\ 
will de li w'lh (Is !au!\ aiul Iiimealv aiul now 
tliat the me-miiieent f-oon lias been LoiifeiKd 
upe-ii Us tik'. will see tint it eonu', us not in 
an} yitidemy s; ,;il fan a. a measure ol hope and 
jdeviye ol pe.iee sniueihiny, to hu'.’- law homls 
ol ait'eslion h-::we^n (he iiileis and om selves, 
aid if I mav me the vv-ads ol the ln-h patiiot, 
‘'Oiiwiluna whicli nuiv lenw^ve Ih.e diik clouds 
V'vliwi hi'hiato tested upon a mdde laee and 
d'liuKil the ylo'v 111' a mieiilv Liupiieh 

hisn \\ \,\K w \\ I )| lAK 


\ 1 >ej>!oralde Duet tine 

! >luaild dejdiMe t'le eMst aiee ol tins iloelime 
(lluit c'Ceasions mav arise in which it mav he 
like diitv of the I \ceiiti\e ('oweinment to oilieisc 
jiklieial eriois) Iwcaiise it will he a slandiny 
menace to pkiieial independeiKe aiki an un- 
waitMnl.ihle del rad ion ol the Mi[a'Lmacy ol (he 
law, the non-recoymtu>n I'i whith i. chai aelei istie 
uf barbarous deeds and the KeL5).<'nilion (d wliidi 
IS the lirst fundamental pnncipf* of an enhyhiened 
(iovet nment. 

- Anam)\ ( MARI i: 

A Shame 

Shame it is, if a civilian (dovernment cannot 
i-i\c Iccliiiical education to promote tlic material 
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ad\nnccmcnt of iis, the iiuli^cnoiis sjmis <^1' the 
soil. It is rcall\ painful. I reahsed the ^ad 
slate ot things only yesterday when I sjw a pieUire 
td ]ler Mvijesty the Queen with a C rown mi her 
head and underneath was wiitten ‘I rule all’ 
then there was the banister who said, ‘I plead lor 
all'; then there was the clere\inan w Jio said ‘I 
light for all" and last of all there was the r\oi 
with his plougii saMng, *I pa\ for all*. And it 
is the ryot and the sons of the r\ot win'* want 
teehnieal edueati(ni. 

S.K \\nr 

r< * sjf 

Crownin'^ SatisfiKtion 

Last >ear in our wiulest dreams m the most 
rapturous moments of our jirophetie inspnatum, 
when the mind tr^nels out of itself into the wenid 
of the unknown and the unseen, we eouM mU 
anticipate that the Parliament of (iieat IPitain 
would affirm the principle of Simultaneous 
Examinations (for (. i\il Service in Fnigkmd and 
in India). And \et the unexpected has come to 


pass; and to \ou. Sir, (here the speaker turned 
to Mr. [)adahhai Naoroii) it musi be !ha c'roxM),,,'. 
satisfaction of \our life to be ,dde to feel ih ,( 
\ou are a chosen ins(iiiinL;P ,n 
Mmightv Pio\idenv;e foi the good id' the people 

The Nof)les| l)iil\ 

As in th.e past so in the fuluie our hopes \m|i 
be centred m the lb dish House of ( ommons, Pe- 
Palladium o[' I ibeilvx the sanUuary of the h.,- 
and to the Ibitisli Paili.iment we appeal Pa 
enforcing that mandate which is the prodin! o| 
their own spontaneous geneixodv to i!ie Ibilish 
Paih.iment we appeal for piMna and hbeilv. p. 
the Ibilhdi Ikiih.iment we appeal for the rnddx 
fbitoh edi/enship. and to tin in we appeal to 
perfo'in row.ads Imli i th: no'x. ( and the la . i 
cmei.v'^ chip that lias \ el de\(dv,(j 
nadion. aaicient or niodun. and imd-r (,od\ 
blessing we aie cmfale’d liiit oui appeal will 
not have fallen on hea.dle^-, ea'w but tlial ii will 
elicit a response worlhv of the g.eat-. a iciwe-eiw 
taliv e assemblv tlie w or!d h is w I ‘ ecu 

St Kl M >1? \ s \ 111 i: aa s'li \ 
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Sccit^lai N i>l Sla’c h'*! huita and iliv: C)t'\d nin-nl ol l.'d.n 

\l Kr^i)l\!-:i) lhat I'-s hr.i.a: h-i 

ina.!\ MicW si\n ''.Mis \JinI'' . ppcaku li' ihj (rinvinnunl 
i>l ] dll !n it.-ii'.i'NC on^ i>t thv' -’raxa^t slipinas nn raitr^h 
inL 111 Indii, t>!K' liaih’ji! wm iiK li' n!ar\’ ' < a Ip 

-ill Lul'^|.s ut ilia cPiin.iiiniix lInoiiplioiil ihx. (.(''nniix. innv 
h'lj' !. s\ (^i'aiix olhai i'>-dfa^''. luiinhK tiii'cai- tha SaciLiaix' 
1'! Mata lv)i India to oidai \\w ininicd'aic ap,’ 'iniir.aii ii 
a 1 Ji IhoMnaa, id .i L i.ininiltwC (one iialt at l^asl. ol xsia^^a 
incinh^rs sli dl be iR'in-olh'^iiil nalixas ol iraJia, tpialiliad l^v 
ailncalinn aivd c\|Xii'.nac in the woikuiU' ol ihe \aiioii 
C'oiiiU to (.ka! with lha t(i" '.li(''n) (o pn-iMie slkIi a schaine 
lot (h.e eomplate '-^epu-ition id -all ludRiad .ind IxemliM 


" ‘ ' ' 1 \ all h''u «,d, auai d * o -i 

1'^' i- > ’.Mi 1 la M’hiiMM.Mai ol 

... ’ ^ i^oiniiR . t :h, hiji,,,, 

h ■l'" • ■ I-’ 1.'.- -.1 M .. . u.- M.M -MmJ, 

li*- !'*'•'' h". pd 'Na- i III h ■ 

Ml KI'SOi Ml) i i ,, ^ ^ ^ 

'■ " ‘d (!, ' p 11: IIIMII II , ai. miIr -'! i1k 

^ Ml iLv iM !l\ I ,'t til. p s ( )’d 1 

and I I k I Ras i o 1, uImh ( a a, - -oil , : !i u - i' P ((' jm i' ! a 

-'‘'-I li. lo- !i a ; ada-s, ihoi a.'ll- 


n •:' ^ 


'■ ■ li' ii^d ,, h : Ml pia.oa- . douilxd 

'I I ' ■! K> i'l'l I op ( k , , 111 - M I iilo o I II ,r- 

' •' ' h, 'I M^p .1 po 11, [ \ I! I Ik ‘ ai iiv P.P lu'i 

'' I '■ 'i ' 'I • t'O id.aa ,'a , ana 'id i a. all- nl 

ia t ^ , a , il'; 1 h'.i-, .-i ^,---11 -,-ii ,a ) - M 


lha iIk . 



\ Ilf kl ^Ol Ml) II a ilii ( -- , ,o - 1 : 0 - a -■ all 
I h X , \ [ h ' 1 1 1 1 ., 1 p - lo ' t' I : ( ■ 11 ' ^ , a i [ - " ! 1 ,, p 

1 'II^ 1 1 \ n'Ii'iv' - ( ! ilk p.' ' - 1 1 r.i!.al -lO ' ^ a i s ai 
Kia.iM’iK' -Ilk da ' 11 ' nia ., 1 - ''R 1 t i'll i! \1 pe 

ol ' I a IX a' io’ 1 .1 a 1 lha "i v. x., - Jl - lo x c i 11 1 1 11 11 'oils 

av,iiial|x pvi.-iil'> ')'\ai--'a ai-ih-iaihh la'V , oiii.; laoio 
iIk.i ai d .Pi' '\p hi. laKn lo i>.aRd\ tins i, .i la,-n Pi-a i 
oa' ' id ali.no 


l\ I^lsOlMxl) Ihti In',-a- lonid l-' ih' xn, 

M. 1 1<-llN dl-eoiil!. P-,lwiMd V I'- I, lib 111 l\ aid,id.II llkll.i.iild 
I . o I laPi ild lx 1 1 Kv I ^ IP t!i I ’ - in' d’' I11 pi .k 1 1 - .d .idinn p - 
lra!!oi-| iiM ’ 'r-.P I ^i - n Id (i.-.na aoP oi Indn he 
p'-- , ({ : oloilb i' P c.a f!' . ..iiP,. IK I (o I'lxa IK' P 

I h. , d I I i. n I u! I .ip. i . 1 IX Mil I pa 1 " iM !i . I - I h' n. 

.a..I nI'd-. 1 P b obi.i ■ a ' o ! ,. p, OI u 1.1 n 


\ lU'bk'* \ I I) ! ’ P il ( ' K fi on ’ I a 111 iiiv 

pi ..X: nn o-.' . lops iii ' .-t op ' a, ( , - a. i , p p- ip oI ! i - ■ In I Ii-' 
1 ,,;^.^. V It \ P'! t" . I.'" .n ‘ i''i - '-la K.l I'X laa it' P h Mo - - ! p- 
PiLiP oxcl lh-[I_' \i.ila a-’-' li\Px -Hid p- on'ii-.oo lo | hc 

I .p'd kaxi 1 le -loin,,-: '\h xn I'li . I , in-l ah - ,u|x ha^p 
^ .1,0 dv I. d po- non )o n. , Pa i ai'-'n a ’ d, tin . i-,ao- 

iippo'.d iti.'P .naf to a.d' all 'P - -a n- l!'. p, - , p ,d .il iiin 
xxlr-.h ha> K'aii a-. Pol I'.' l“'o ol (.ooiiininp III 

, ta 11111' V- idi III-' ^ -‘;mv' p I'P‘■' ' I'd MikakiPPilt' mil 

,,,,J p M (a, ill -p, 'n . -I IP . 1 - V ' -llid ' 'IIk 1 OP ■ d 

.,, 1.1 xxpi. iho mill o! O' ■ ,-! o 'P oil. a.k nils a- ilK d 
,^l.lk'‘ M M.idi.n -iiid d -:p 'I II ' M'l-' I" '■ '''III -•!> iPii 

p ploh . no IP I Ml n pial xx-'k-! pPalalla. 1 IKlI'op.il 

odna-ll^, iKIalo p'-o' P ■ '! b) opp-,a , III aH po, ihlp 

lo"iimilc xx.ixk P'o .p ! all o,- h lakoonaix allaaka op 
Palin Plaid -allbiP p! P-'d ih-Oi h"' lala 

M. UI'S()I\M> Ihp 111-. ( oiiiMi s ja''iala axlta*- 

P, (roMPoa'P of liialn hix-. p--( oi i\ l.plad to 
,„it llia pladaa' l-'i -I painniiaiil vtllniiaiit in (he 
Pioii'Oas K’ '^l"al’ i’ '1'”^'^ ’’'d tin.xni the Searat,'M' 
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of State in his despatches of 18P2 aiul lS(i5) but ha\e also 
failed t(^ gi\e effect to the pedicy of granting a niodiiied 
fixity of teiuire and iininiinits fioni enh ineeinents, laul 
dowii in 1882 xind 18Sd by the Cjo\ cinnient (.>f Indi », and 
appioxed h\ tlie Secretary of State. 

XII. RESOIX'KIJ That this Congress is of opinion 
thvit It is inexpedient itr the pre^^ent slate of I dncation in 
the coun*r\’, that Cjoscrninent gTsints for Higher 1 ducatuui 
should in aiiy way be witlklrawn, and concurring with 
prexious Congresses, afilinis in llie most cmpliatic luanner, 
the iiui^oi lance of incr easing tlie public cxpcndrair^ tui all 
braiiLhes of 1 ducat ion, and the expediency (in \ icw to the 
pioini>iion of one ot the most essential or' those bivinches. 

I e., the technical), of appiunting a mixed C'ommissu>n to 
ciHiuire into the pic->ont industrial condition i>f the cuintry; 
and looking to the great poxeity of ma.nx clas'-es of the 
communilx, strongly recomnvuuls, tlial in ail classes of 
(io\Cl nment oi Mun cipal Schools and Ckdleec-. all Ccs 
sinil be reduced in proportion t(> ilie means o\' parent' and 
reklllon^ aiul remitted wholly in the case of \ci\ poor 
•'ludcnts; and, hviissnig the unueicil etjs'nacui o! die 
liuicin ComiULiniis that uiKlue stress is being laiei at present 
iij's’^n mere ment.il de\elopm:nl, this ('ongress eeiinestlx 
recommends thit hencefoiih, in all grades and cl.isses ot 
SclM''(ds anel Cr'IIegcs, at least ec[Uvd attention sht'»uld be 
dexoted to the jdixsiexd slexe'opiiKnt ot the stiidcips 

Xin. KIvSOLN En — I hat this Cr^ngress re'neis (n 
notiev t!iat the Seeietaix of State for India in h;s recent 
despatch to the (_iv »\ ei imient of India has enuneiatv.el ih.‘ 
doctijiic that (Kcasions max atisc in whieh it nx'v be the 
duly of the Ixecutixe Coxeinment to ciitie'se Judicial 
ero'is, the Congress being of oiunion that sneh ciiiicism is 
cakulaled to shake the confidence (.d' the pei’pf; m the 
independence of Judicial triburriK 

Xl\'. l^EsOlAI'.i) -lhat this ( ongaess pi,;ees 
record its deep regret at the recent hasty Icfiskition e)f the 
Cioxer nment of liuha clexsmg the Indian mints ag.urisi iljc 
I>ii\a!e coinage of silxei, xxlKtcby the people of tins countix 
liixe been suhiected to lurihei indiiect tax.ition <-f a bmeLii- 
se'in,! and mdeliiate chaiactei, and some of th^ ui.'v.t nn- 
[>01 taut ti’ades and indmtri.s, notahly the Mill ineiu'-trx' 
h.ixe been seriously disorganised iUid injured 

XV. RES(3I.\EI) Ihat this kemgress recoids its 
emidiatic pndest against the 1 xchange C'ompensation 
Allowance granted to the undomiciled 1 iirope.m and 
Luiasian employees of Cjoxernment, inxoKing an annual 
expeiulitiire ('f oxer a cioie of rupees, and to the Banks, 
to the extent of £121,000, at a time when the linaneial sitiui- 


tion of the eounlrv is far fiom satisf .k t<ux' and the eanmliy 
is threatened with additional taxation. 

XVI UESOIAED That the Cio\einmenl of 1 ^ 1 ,., 
be moved, once foi all, to put a stop, bv new .tfid rxpi^s, 
l.-giskition, (tit'‘ exi ling proxisions cd’ the I’enal Code 
baxip.g proved inopei ilixe) to the exiding oppiessue swiom 
of forced labour (known ,is /kgu/) and buced coia 1 ihimons 
of supplies (known as /wouJv). which, d^.'^iuie nuineioio 
Resolutions of the Cloxeinmenl of Ind’a, .,.e st.II praxab.n 
through India. 

XVn. RESOIAEH I har this ( (Uigiess Icnde, . us 
most smccre llianks to I >Td N u llihi (d!, loi In, p ;\\,^iiul 
adxocao i>l Indibs cliiiu (»'» liaoe Ini hniden .<t lie:,; 
kliaiges ie<iuced, and 1 C'-pec t fu 1I\ ci iieat^ the Ih'n ^ ,.i 
Ccunmi'ns t(' appoint at an eaiK date a ( omniuke • ! i!i, 1 
lloibblo Ihune ti' arrive ai s(nue ciiiiilahl.' S(,id^n,^pi ol \\.r 
m liter 

X\in RbSOIXED Ihit m i!ie op..pop of ig,.. 
Congress t!ic liine has now come lo laoc ihe ^talus of id' 
Chief ('mill <d’ ilia Bum ih to thad c'f a ( huicwd 11 ;*'', 
Ciuiit in the micrc'-f of the idminioiati,>p, nf ,p f e m tli u 
Brox mca 

\1\ RESOIM!) ih;l (Ins C op*>ics> i. ick ■ s its 

bv''i thank . (■> lire 1 k^un . id C v.ut!al I inshuiN b aii !o: 
iheir k'i',dl_. svensulw ni iK oiiiccls and bu l.nnwr 
generoi.I> .Kio-dcd to ii tiie 'aluable services of tin a 
Im nailed memlset NaMop, who is destined, the ((xvucss 
h*'iXw I>>na to lepic^eut hoih C’c'dial finsbm> and India 
III die Biiiish llo'pe of Barliament 

X\, KlxSOlA 1x1) 1 hat a sum ol Ks fiO.OOr) he 
.IS'I'MRvl lor the expeio.s i>t rile Ihuoii C ommiltcc and the 
co-'t of the C oiigrc jMihlication, Imlw. a id Ih it th. sl\ ..al 
c’mk"- da' c 'urolspte a anaipj.d cilliei 'i w, or kvn 'Pci 
1:1 (. *>'nmillee. ft : the xcar B'-'H. 

\\l RTSOIAEI) lhal this (oneiess hcichx len¬ 
der' It' most giatcful ac know ledg,.mc ntto Su \\ WciUkr- 
buin and th: mem'o.r-^ of (!>_• Bniidi kop,gre>s C’omnntlee 
for the 'cix i'.." rendered h.. tlmu to India during the p isl 

X c vl I 

.\\II. RIxSOIAIJ) liti! liU' C'X.gic^s le-appoiiits 
,'\.() 1 !t Ml , (d B , t'» he Us (deux 1 a! S.ci c tai x 1 01 the c nsuing 
xe,ir. 

X\lll. Ri:S(dL\ixl3 Ihat the leiith National C un- 
gres^ do assemble ixn such day aftci C hndmas Day, 18d4, 
.IS may be later detei mined up<Ui, at Madras. 






the I ENTII congress : MADRAS : 1894 

-(''ill- -Oh. 28ih ;iin.l 29th DiAvnibcr 

Altred Webb 


The ihifh II''n-h:clicti) to ( \cr 

ihe i'ltlian N ill ai.il ( nr.eiv , Al!iv.\; \\'cr)!\ 
was ail InAiiiaai while h'> iwo j'i,v^e^e^ t'lA m 
ihe alien hi'.*' (icsai"' 'Vii’: Wilie.ni \\ r- 

hurn wei'‘ S^nuh Ih.ie u liille dai.. ah^'Ul 
li'in a\ai!.ihle aeJ ih.ae wa^ no liK'Wine w.li-, 
111 ISS' 4 . llieie \.a^>, in ihe in:w: cnejes .T ili; 
( '^eIc^^, a iik'S. i h.i''" '^nl!e^.ne li an hc\i',:l 
lik e(iiiili\, I'M' ihj p'e^'idv. I'll G.! Jiin' al ilu 
Madras session /N'o.idna^ la Siii endi analh 
llaneiiea, W (' Hamiciiee w ma !i ipi\'- lUil 
ihis in na wa\ dell'cied liain ih; w^aih .iiul 
dislii.elnMl af lii; Pi e'adcnkcleek wh > \ naa( m:sI\ 
Ml inipiancd ihe caik-e at’ India in ihe llaii -: M' 
C 'airain Mi^. 

siii'i han la the din’'. S Kainea-wanii 
Miidahar said ilin, oi him. 

In 'Hir ch 'Ice at a Treade a i>) i'al-' ilii> .neat 
A^^ein'o!'. we sinll he nn.ii,' pkieii'.a! lesinikak 
at ('ui a:,\u II , de :i e (■ - knit m ihe ck ' bands 
at nnian and !clla\, liip, with (an W’esiern I-reihie-’. 
Under whose l"eninn piada'.ce an all-wise .nat 
benctieient rT(i\idei,ce has placed iis I ha\e 
lh-erel(Me la prapas(‘ ihe name (T one who has 
e\ince'vl a \erv deep cancern l<>r the well..ie (4 
the pec^plc o\' ihis caun(r\, and iias ah\a\s made 
the eaike of liie masses ih.e (.hicf aim af his hie 
and \\h(\ in his awn wa-id^ is “i.he st'ldier in 
P<’hlical warfare la p.) ta an\ kiiul wheM,\ei 
ardered" The quiet aakl unasientaliaus member 
lor West Waterford - ALfki 1) WTbb. 

It would be inteiestinp to recall whit the 
preat Weddeiburn said af Alfred Webb, on his 
I'eturn from India as CTmprcss President, at a 



I’hMk Gpiim>ii in IihIm willini (lie List ten \(.j[s 
lias bccninc c»'nsolielale(.l ai el <'i i ani'-c J, aial is aMc 
now to pi\o a clCviicr \owc to ils \icws thumeli (he 
liuluin National (on.mesw ami oin puMl i'I'IelI has 
heeii to hiiiie; these loKes (i'PeIIilI to .iso'ciak the 
Iiulian l\n liaineiitai \ isiil> in Hit House ol ( i'niinons 
with the Indian Nalional C onine's, and to lg I them 
to cooperate In that sense, Mt Wdhh has do;i- 
pooil sei\ke He has soiled India as </ nnwniyi} (>] 
fhiui' mid yoinlwiU lie has been a soit ol iloxc 
out of the (Ilk, and those who ha\e Iwaid his woids 
e'f wisdom and penllLiicss ina\ add lhat he has Iiioiieht 
an oIi\ e-hiaiich in his nn'iiilh I think lie has shown 
that all classes in India, olliaal and non-oiliti.il, 
Iniopean and Indian, ina> wi'ik togetliLi haimoni- 
oiisl> I'oi the gened wcltaie ot India (Italic ouis^ 
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lEV'IUKIvS 


1 M.uli.is lull] j (''-prices loi .1 

Cine, dt'tci pp iii.vr\a! • 1 '>'\ \cji- 

2 III: ( iKiiniKiii nWh: iv’cc-.x'op ( ^ iiiirJ.icc 

('f' ili_' \c.ii WPS 1 ’. m\(,\(\ii ^.M1P a Kill;:'! 
jV^nlluiia'i .phI taic i 1 iIi. !aa<iia;' eui/cio ri 

Mau'ici'. As a “ I'.anliai . i' 'Ii - v'lJ Madias 
1 cai'^I ili\c (\'ii:;li!. !i: v1imI!'’ip h .al hnii^cli b\ 

Ills '^irpiipoio a k and laih'-i \a!icivcnt ad\i'cav.\ 
(d pidiliL causes lie a a cf^ai tiiciul ol I/u’ 
lliihi'i. aad Us i\'vc vM; he .1 maker. Ci Siibraniama 
l\ci and \1 \Vcraraeli i\Cicii 1. lar, ami an cquall\ 


Ad7' \ l.s (}I' I IN' } Ahl/V 

!. Loid i I\ icc:o\aIt\ l>cean. 

2 A Ko\al (.danm!^s!(Mum Indian cxpcpduuie 
Wvis up It came to be known as (iii; 
\\’cll\\ ( o in in is Sion 


eicat adnni’ci oi A (). I {nine and VV.( 
Accc'jrdiiua lo a conn mp* lauc>iinia.m, 

I'lis 'p.M' .' ixmiac'.las. his ’ ipii p 

"hue lo'p -<cit j. I (dd-lasli'oix.! uuhan 
He.a sni^vimeii ol die lanes lie li\i.l in ai d lu 
lead.v to Lii'll, a ul con; "s oi'sl\ 

liea\.> loi die nau.oi'al ece.; 

A Alter ihe Pie>ide.ii' ,\dd ■ 
id' R inniad vipu iir, \d a. d' ” nii u oj i**. 
lo dm- c ''U'_ic 

4 At Ih: end oi ih ‘ ^ .U'e, iIn; 

weie e. tellallK^i at h: ( o.sm .pi ip ..p 


KEPRISENTATION 


Piovinci s DcUyuu s. 


Maduo n47 

lAnnb i\ (I 2S) Ac Sind i4) I 32 
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dc!c'^ lies 
( Inh 
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InfliKMCC Am\ Soli(liiri(\ 

()i\i in c\cf> i\ni ut ili: cnun(i\ 

1k> , inipni\cJ III iiilluchwo nnJ s-'Ul u ii\, i, 1 ki, 
o.cikIcJ to of ouc’v o.Imv, U: nnckH,- 

i.'j'-'. it Hns ioliSv.'ti ih; .lULiiii 'll ;'l uLii Icllo-'A 

Pnioh suhkcis; .ipcL whit is nioic sipfiiliL.ini 
of lis inMiicnec, it h.ispiovuUj lh:Lin\ .iiul nniicr 
I) 1 .1 i. Cl 1,11 n ' i K Ml i! I i li c \ 11 '' 1() ! ;i(]!.! 11 1 < 'in f nil 111 (\ 

( !ash of liileusts 

An mIv.ciiIcc (loNcrnincm in\<.I\c> .i iiipl. ml 
ilonn on llic iv,‘\ciMic, ,in vocr-' ''<'\sn iiiiln iin 
s\ 7. Ml ihc !'• ' rc\cniic, the 

h - L o aic p: iiu i)i!c-^ l hi ii'm iipi'ii lo h i\ c i!cm i v\ o! 
the v'ii n;JiisiI ili.‘ p< pnciiUMi h is ’l•.'\\n m 
.iJc. ,'iilc ol i!i_‘ 1 'pj Mipp!'. .inh i^c'.ciiv c hcims- 
icc 1 1 * Mil \ n ) \ LMl i In^ i miot nil I li. ic is 
.1 !.M( .Vine icinv i.nicc on ih. pi n i o\' tlic (j.inciii- 
iiisiK lo pMp>j-|o wi'ii ihc pi'ihlciiis nn.iiip tie ni 
lie.sc c\i!m c do siru' nisi ^c i«» llic pc- p-r' when- 
c\ c ili.M! inicKom vie h \'n h ihi c -lie inlii; ’ 
^iMinipv. niid to in',ci [luhic. op"iM.;i m .i ^pi.ii 
ol s\iiipnh'. mul v<MjhdciiCc 

( oninion Weal 

We dioiic iIk pi .'d td all W. w.'ik h i all 
No ^lass, li I, ■ \ i,!‘ h'\\l\, Innvcvci di.'P'tncd.. nuen 
he ''luiLoul l!(M n HI N\iiipalhiC'-am'ei,dea\»'iio 
liiMii ihc e\j')L^ ici ioim of ilna ^ leal liniiie unaiiN 
whnh we all vcain We desire iioi alone ihe 
hie ihciiio. d t i mill, hill ihc hii'dKilin.d and 
OK ii s'd (>1 limn and wtanen 1 oi in paapoi- 
ti Mi as men and we-men s\mp-aihnc wiili each 
^’ihar. lake j\iil in eavh oilierN piiiMiil"'. and 
oi\e hn (lie ci'nin'ioii wscd, m simh prt»p( i lion 
m piibhc life vkvaled and piiniied 

[\ R \\(. M \il N \M)l 

{( hairniun. Rccii^ii<ni ( uninitfii l i 

^ f: ^ 

‘‘Keprescnlalivc' 

Having alicadv placed ni the chan iwo 
Scolchiiien, \ou have now clmscn an In^hinan 
Doiihllcss, adler a bevaMiiing interval wiili native 
Ih'csidcnts, voii will call an 1 ngh'-linniii M> 
nalionahl) is ihc piincipal ground lor iii> liaviiip 
been selected. I have none of the hnlhant cjuali- 


heal'oim o| j-.a plcd.Le^s. 
the 111 ifC-o ol \ cm L h a c 
m 'cvoal te-'pe. 1 
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oLciip.nioi line elevaluMi » I mind, hLlicI in vtuii 
luiiija and voiii own power lo mould voiii luluie. 
Iho luiiiie dcpeiulN mote upon vouiseIve> than 
upoimmv polmcal OI tniancial Lhanges Ikloieall 
volt mU'.l cuhivaie a spun oi generous loleration 
and ol chaiitv bcivveen Ha'^s and clas^ and creed 
and crcLcl 
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No Ij'niits To Advancement 

C'oiisitlcring lli.; izc.icral ;ul\Jiicciiiciu tvf the 
W('-r]cl, from whieli no porlion sin lace can be 

pcrinancnl(\ cs'Judccl, we have e\er\ c.uise fin' 
encoLirageincnl, every incenlive to press I'orwanl, 
sednpa no Imiils to the possible matciial and 
spiritual acl\aficcineiu iT inaakind. Ne\ei bel'oie 
were men and wennen so alive to lh:ir capabilities 
and to ih:ir re>p ^nsibilitics towards each other, 
let 11 , advance teyether in ever-widenin.e conibi- 
n.itions, wilh c\er-broadennaz h >pes, labouring 
lor the go()d ol .dl. 

I or oil ! it wore a gallant deed 
to show txdoie inankind. 

How evetv laee jiul every eieed 
Might ho hy li^se Ci>nihined — 

Might be eoinhinod, >ct not foiget 
i he foiintaiiis whence they lose 
A\ tilled by niaiiv ,1 ri\nlet, 

the stately “(janges “Hows." 

Enlightened VKruisni 

One ol )otir sag^. li is compared ili * siml of 
niiin to a bud, and earihlv existence to the per'od 
marked b_\ its (liglu iliroiiLdi a tauun out ol'ih: 
illimitable into the illimitable. By devoting 
ourselves to thzgood or(>ihers. we can best oemipy 
I hit biiel spaee. I he wise assertion of common 
rights ts enlightened altiuism. 

Ai I RLi) Wi an 

(/'/vwt/cv;/) 


iMiserabIc linanecs 

'loll h IV.' oiicii h-.-.irJ ii x.iid iii.ii if 
cwi- lost. II will be losi oil ihe I'luor O ilu li lusc 
ol L 'miiiDiix. (iciUlcmen, Tor iny p.iit, I s.iy 
I do not bdie\c i(. |i i, simply c.inl U, say s-, 
It I- lliv vaiU uf ilu' elFuaal d issscs, and IIk- cry 
is taken up panot-like. N.., I am linniv ..f 
bclid lhal so Ion- as the House ok Commons is 
ali\e to Us SCI Ions rcsiionsibililies, India can 
never be losl ()a (he conlrarv, India will pain 
by the miene.cncc of (he IP,use of Cominons 
111 Indian nuUers. But 1 have great fears ihu 
lOndia .s losl lo the Bniish, ,i will be on account 
ol its miserable linaiiees. 


the Government is simply the registrar of (h^ 
ukases of the great autocrat bu- the time bcim^ it 
Westminster! In tliat ea^e, adniiaist i ation m 
India must cease. Let it be eondncled I'/cm the 
otlier end cd' the vvoilcL \Ve all leel luimd: i[ 
this spectacle :ii tins (vven dcclar.itum of i!ic 
lielplvssncss by the hiciiiin G()\ciiiiuent. 

n 1 . VV v( i(v 

♦ * J)c 

No Holier Duty 

I leel lint at this critical time in the Indtmv id' 
India, anvbixl) who lads to do his diitv to the 
National Goivu-css stands condemned bcloic ihc 
eves c'l' God and man. I can camccive (g' ,,o 
holit'i-diilv, no more sails Hli:cl inasl, than lhal we 
should nnpia.ve the gt^lden opp.ainnil> bebaa ns 
Make it the I'ccasion id' a splendid rnime bu 
gcnerali.ms vet iinbt'm 1 a^k vt ii, lo n - lo o'm 
heiglit oi the occasie-n to the sdjemniiv o! (.tir 
missivm. Do >oair cimv lo the Naiiomd Comies. 
by unloosing your parse s(Mng>. Do llie duic 
(hat Is Vviuis, pav vvlmi uui have to giM.; n \m|| 
be truulul the giver, it will he helpu'ul to .d'lci- 
gcneralivus. 


Our Destiny 

Our ciiliuisMsm is md on the Wsinc. It c wi- 
linucs to glow as brightly as c>er, aixi so fa a. 
some o( us are concerned, it will coiubmc lv 1 ekwv 
until the vital Oaikol litcilscll li is been cxiini’iii- 
slicd, and then vve shall beciucdlli it, as a sacred 
legacy, to th >^e vvlig comiaig cdici' us, vvill be a* 
oLii nanzes, will p'\ lit b\ our laboaim, and seek 
to extend the evei-widening sjgiere of our [viiiiical 
rigiUs, aa.d to hasten forward the aecomidislm.cai 
ol tile perbxled clestin) of an emancipaled peojik. 

Inevitable Triumph 

We should eon'Cerate our dToits Ig th.it 
"PiiR ol lot;) seli-dc'iiial ..nd ]Vaii!otie devvition 
which, by ma.kmg men divine, rc,.djrs human 
endeavour irresistible. We are b m M to wm 
(he lighi In which vve are cnizaeed* 

I'oi Eiccdom's haltic oacc begun, 

PcqucadKcl from bleeding Sire to Son 
1 bough otien lost, is evci won. 


A Humiliating Spectacle 


^Iho aulh.aiiy of the Scci 
supieme. Virtually it would 


rdaiy of State is 

Mgnify this, that 


El a conlliel between the Government and 
popular riglits, the pv^pular side has alwa)'s 
triumphed. 


SURI NDKANATH BaNLRJEA 
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The Ciuise of the Poor 

Until you pl:icc yoursd'.cs in tlu p.iHiion 
of the po\ct ly-striLken people \i^u will n u Pc 
able t() say th a Iiuba is \< nr Molherland, Ih it 
tin: people are poor, aiul ihai \iai :id\(^cale tiiLii 
cjia^e. Do ad\oeale tli.h’ can e ni.eereK. Pledee 
\oiii selves to S'^jual railin' o.n the bane yi-naid 
ih Ml to send for eluiir^ fi om Ai^lr m, ihiee I hoiiNa-al 
niiko a\va\, which cost you Act a. 

practical j^atriols and show bv \oiir hie ih it \oii 
trulv and sincerely leel I'or the po a: and (lod 
will be tiiiinensels pleased with \ou loi havine 
d(me }(Mir work. 

I \i \ Mr \u mil \R 
♦ ♦ + 

Vppciil to Ihitish Conscience 

W'e aie ludged wnii 'Ut e\klcnce. and - -lideii’ 
cd wiihv)iit trial! A!:o, we ^eeni to be n bou\b 
care. I'ven tlie V'lcerayv.w In in Ws lo; all\ w.m nne 
as an herctlilaiN inlet, in hl^ nn\ivi\ l-> a»^c'.nin. .e 
the invidious distinction ok coKiur, h'> lost no 
time in is.mnp on his ownm in unm c- ididentml 
cncLilars to piotecl lha neluc of dio-e who mnaalix 
need no pioteclnm. Ibn ili meli the p^mplv- 
have been k)inz crvnin^ bn help in iln^ ai-d lUlia* 
connectloii^, the p. ds aie asleep, and tli ra 
no response to tlieii calk Is the i\ice ol Hiiicli 
philanthropists extinct? And have the ini;;h>\ 
builders ot this vast empire left ik' hcrnaac ol' 
broad and noble iclcxis of justice I’ r tli ar siiece .- 
sors? We are not apjeealinp t^- Jews i-r ('ossaiUxs; 
but to th ''sC bn- whom ihev proiidlv sav Mihon 
wrote and Svvlnc) died, arid loi whom the Mapna 
C\nla vvjs oblainetl; and, in makiiyz lan pie ent 
vippeal, we are askiint not onk, ior the piancc'n ii 
of our life, libertv, vind property, but Cibo lot the 
viadicaition o.|' the h nnuir aivJ. dipnitv ^>t the 
great British C'onstiilitivni. 

AmBIOA CllAlOVN Ma/ 1 VtDAK 
^ ^ 

An Appeal l u ihe President 
lo you. Sir, (turning to the Pies.dent) the 
Picc-.ideiu of this Cdmgrcss and a membei i’*! the 
mother ok all Pailiaments. we Englishmen and 
Indians here assembled, alike turn ior eoinh)it 
and relief; io >ou, who at this holy scmsou ot 
the year, have come among us bringing Irom youi 
own united party a message of hope, ol gc’iod-vvill. 


ol petW'veianee, U) von, wlm like ic ino.e gi..dueled, 
and aK giadiiaiing M iH m die school p 
pel .v.nlioii and polu'..i! 1 ^, 

hle-l..ng eonncxlnni unh ili: ^l!n;gb^ ik \.ni 
own ecmniivnien lor !.!s.:i\ .md bn self-- \ 'm- 
inenl nuc'l netc^ .nib le "di \on tv) be m o, ,i,'enl 
svm|ciili\ ^.ldl all nwsn lik^ , o.e 

hieing ( dds 111 oiii siin"gle ! m o"i imli! We 
Ivhieve dial wlien uni l,.o,c ns, '.on wil! nol Kn'ni 

^ oiir Lu'ser t.i>inaLl aiid U csh \' di tin; 

pc.'tdes ol this connui) andwidi dun amu ami 
nullnuls, ‘aiKe un hoe unwed among ihem. 

will show von that lluie u inCvdi diat u go. d enwl 
lo\Jde in liieir uiaiai^teu dviul we n.e LWlain 
ih It, impelled .ilik^- bv ngxnhv a!;d mnoi^iion 
l(nvaids the iin.u pi».'enl-xl milln ns ('I Itei 
Ma|mCv's Indian ^nbi'..ms. v^'ii will gi've llum die 
a'''I uiiice a^ well ok '''iir ' oi^e a^ ok ni \oie. 
\vi.e.’ next they ..p; . d i. i h ni'V .okI i.'liel to 
the Impeiial ami I'lnuu Pai Ii.n .',1 il (iicel 

Bi Ham vtnd lu I md 

1 \Koi I V N( -n 1 ( 

> * 'K 

‘‘Puss laiwauP'* 

"\o (ine !i'-, a hi'.diei idea than m\scli oi ih^ 
pcve-igv that tluie is 'd einiing noon p. ktimd 
ol'u^ I > in a ligdi a-n! | me sim il l!i g. ; lant 
obpus ,.ie lu t (dnai'i d ! . good m ii 1 saim a 
uli ;in kioin lejUMtii'g tne hues oi an hull p kI, 
lelciiihg to the >p“b of nali ma!il\ He sa_^s. 

ll whisluiM too lli.it lu'^vloin'^ .nk, 

A mi\kc hi'di ai'd li(ay, 

Slnnikl !o| lu nKiidd k.> daiK, 

A.ivl UdiiiL’.s \din u!ul l( w Is 
lot I KWloin o'liiss lioin CkhI's ngln livind, 

And lucds a g. ‘'C.l> U.inu 
Ai'd iigii'coiis men miiO m.ikc dui kind 
A nation tmec .'gain. 

d .at have alrcxidv obtan.evl an .iluolni^, "'^od in 
hokbng ihme ( ongis aes. Weie the whola ol 
this Cimgiess inovenuiit b) \>c swept av.av, it 
would leave meinoues ih.d w n!d nmci du. 
You voiirebes aie scaicelv .ovare how hukIi 
uni lioe gamed m .ulvancing the spun (d iinii\ 
mid love. ^Puss (oivvaid! Ku-p up vour movc- 
menl! 

- At 1 HI o Wi nil 
[pK'Mik nt) 
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UESOLUTrONS 


I. KESOIAEO (a) That tins Lonutcss icsiK'Ctlullv 
onlcI^ lt^ emphatic protest against the iniiisticc and intpolicy 
of imposing evcise dutv on Cottons m irinfactmcd in British 
Iiuiia, as sikIi e\sne is calculated t(.> cripple scnonslv the 
inhint Mill Industry ol this countiv; 

(h) I hat this ( ongic'ss puts on recvMd its turn convic¬ 
tion that in jsri>posiin; this e\cisc (he mtcicst^ ol India h*i\c 
been scanliccd to those ol Tarcashiic, and it strongly depre¬ 
cates any such suiiendci ol liuiian interests h\ the Secietaiy 
of Slate, 

(c) 1 liat in case the Tscise Hill hcct>mes law this (\m- 
gies^ earnestly pravs that the Goveinincnt of India will 
without tlday seek the sanction of the Secretary o\ State 
to exercise the powers which the Hill confers on Cioveinment 
to exempt all Cottvms riom ‘twenties" to “iwentv-touis" 
Irom the v'pcicaion ol the \c(, 

(d) I hat the Hicsident be authoiiced to telegiaph the 
atjovc Resolution to the Ciovcrninenl ol India and to the 
Secretary of Stale, 

II. RKSOLVIsO - (a) lhat tins C ongress dcsncs to 
exjncss tire iTiofoturd alarm which has been cieated b\ the 
actii.m of Ciovernnrent in inletIcring with the exntmg I’ci- 
mancnl Settlement m Bengal and Hehai tm tire nratler cd' 
Survev and othci cesses) .ind \mIIi the Iciiirs of sanads oi 
pcimancnllv setiled estates in Madias, aird. deeming si'(.h 
inteit'erep.ce with solemn pleaiges a natiorral calamit>, iieieby 
pledges iisell to oppose in all i^'ossible legitimate ways all 
such reactionary attacks vm iVninancnl Scltlcincnls and 
their lioldcis, and usolvcs to jretitioai Haiharnent in that 
hchall 

(h) lhat this C (riigrccs regrets extremely that the 
(iovei nrrrent ol Ind.a have not only failed to c'an> out the 
pledges (given b> the Seeictary of State m liis despatches 
(d l.sn2 and lSb5) lor IVnmanent Set I lenient m tire Hiovinces 
in which It dries not exist, but have also failed to give elfect 
to the policy ofgrantnrg motlnied llxily of tcnuie and nninii- 
nity from enhancements laid down in IS82 and 1884 by 
the Cioveinment of India and approved by the Secictaiy 
ol State; and this Congicss heieby cnticats the Cioveinment 
ol India to giant a moditied tixity of tenure and immunity 
Iiom enhancement ol land-tax fora sutlieiently long peiiod 
ol not less than sixty years, so as to sccuie to landholders 
the lull benefits ol their own iinpn.>vements. 

III. KESOIA El) I hat this C ongress, eoneuiung in the 
views set kath m previous Congresses, atliiins lhat luliy 
filly miliums ol the population, a irunrbei yearly incieasing, 
are dragging out a nriseivible existeirce on the verge of star¬ 
vation. and lhat, m every decade, several millions actually 
perish by staivalu^n, and humbly urges, once moie, that 
immediate steps be taken to remedy this calamiic)us stale 
ol atlaiis. 


IV. KESCAIAED lhat tins C’ongicss consideis the 
Abohiion of the Council of the Secielary' ol State for India, 
as at present constituted, the iKCessaiy preliminary to all 
other reforms; arnl suggests that m its place a Startling 
Committee t^f Members til the llovue of Com.moiis be 
appointed. 

V. KESOIAEI) lhat this CAmgrcss, while thanking 
Her M.iiesty's Ciovei nment lor the j'uiinne they have made 
to appoint a Select Committee of Mcmbcis of Haii'amcrU 
to ent|uirc into the hnaneial expendilnie e>f lutha, legaitls 
an eiuiuiiv with si> limited a scope as madeejuate, aiul is 
of tipinion that if the enciuuy is to bear any piaclical 
flint it must include an cneiuny into the ability of the Indivin 
|X‘ople to bear tlicii existing financial burdens, and intt> 
the tinaneuil lelatuu.s between li dia anti the United Kingd<Mn 

VI. KESOIAEI) (a) lhat this ( \ingiess expresses its 
deep sense of di appointment at the Despatch ol tire S^cjc- 
Ir) of Slate supporting the views of the (iovcrnmeiit ol 
India on Ihe ciuestion ed SimullancMus I xai’ninations. and 
this Congress iieieby pk.ccs on record its rcspcetlui but 
linn protest against the Despatch, as, amo)\g orbei things, 
introducing a new principle inconsistent wilh the Cdiaitei 
Act of 182,^ and Ihoelamaiion of the Queen of Ui \i>\enibcT 
1858 (the sulemn pledges contained m which \Uc Isccietary 
ol State and the Cioveinment ol Irulia novs seek to repudiate) 
by creating a disability fouiidcd upon race, for (he desj atcli 
lays down lhat a minimum cd buropean olluials in the 
Covenanted Service is indi-pensable 

(b) 1 liat m the opinion (d' this C ongress the creation 
oi the* Hiovrneial Service is no salislTetoiy or peimaneni 
solution of the problem, as this Service, constituted as it 
is at present, falls short of (iie legitimate 

people, and the interests ol the subordinate Service will not 
suffer by the concession ed' Simultaneous Lxvuninations 

(c) lhat no attempt has been made to make out a ease 
against the holding (^f Simuhaneous I xaminations lor the 
reeruitmenl of the lingincermg, Jorcst, lelegraph and tlie 
higher Police Seixiec Lxammatjons, and the C’ongress 
regrets notice that the Despatches ol the Secretary ot 
State, the Ciovernmcnl i’»f India, and the vanous lewal 
Governments are absolutely silent with regard to this as¬ 
pect of the Resolution of tlie House of Commons. 

(d) lhat this Congress respectfully urges on Her 
Majesty's Ciovcinnient lhat the Rescdution of the House 
ol Cominoiis of 2nd June, 1893, on the quesliim of Simul¬ 
taneous L xaminations should be speedily carried out as an 
act ol justice to the Indian people. 

VII. RESOLVED- lhat this Congress views wifh great 
dissatisfaction the system of rceiuiiing the higher Judicial 
Service of thecountry, and is of opinion that provision should 
be made for proper Judicial training being given to peisons 
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v.lio arc appoinicd to tlic pom oI Dotnct ai.J Sessions ,hid(.c, 
and titat the higher dudicial Sei\ie'e in licnga!, tlie N \\ I* 
and Oiidh, Honiha> and Madias, and the Judieial SetMee 
generally in iMhei patls „t the eoiintiy, shoii!,| be m..ie 
laigely teeiiiited Iroin the leg.il piolession ih.in is now the 
^ a SC 

Mil. I’JKSOI \ KIJ (a) I lial tills c t »i,u|,>ss In ,^t 

that Iht' present cnnsutnlion the Hmhei (i\il 
\fedical Scrv ilc is andinc.l' 'iis. intieleiisihle m pi iiki- 
p'c, inpu I MIS in Its urnkine, and iinnccessaiilv Ci^s- 
ilv; t liat t he t line lias 111 \cd u hen m the interests 
nf l^ubhe Medisad I diieatu’^n. aiul ttie ad\aiieemeiu 
ol Medical Seivicc eind (d' scicntilic uoik m the 
ci’UiPij , as ,ils(^ in tile sanse nt eeiMH'>n'iie adimnis- 
t led ion, the Ci\d Medical Sei\icc ot India should 
he 1 cts.oustriMed •':! the tnisis (d' siit.h Soisice iii 
other riNiliscd CtH'iilnes \^hi>ll> detached ti^m 
and indcix-ndent of ilie Mtlileiis SeiMse 

tb) I hell the Ner\ iinseitisteisloi\ po^'ilion .ind pi.>^- 
pcteisdl Members ol the SuboiL'lPetie C imI MeilKed 
SeiMce (Assistant-Surgeons and Ci\il Hospiied 
Xssistants) eompaied uith members ot simileii 
standing m other depaitments ot the Puldie Sen ke, 
requite ih lougli imesiigation and lediess, and 
plays theit (lo\el nmeiil \Nill giant lot the pin pose 
an open cnquiiy b\ a mised Commission ol 
otheial and non-ollicial mcmbeis. 

(c) I lirit \shilst ihis (.’ongiess \ieus with saiisfaetion 
the dcsiie ol iIh‘ Impeiial (.io\einmenl to leoiga- 
nisc the Chcm.tal Anal>sei's dep.uimenl with .i 
\ie\v to Its administration .is ein mdepcikkid 
seieiitilie viepai tmeiil. it CiUnestlN hopes that 
Cjo\(eI niiknt ns ill not Lid to reeogriue ilk ic'- 
ponsible .uid meiiioiious wmk of AssisteUin. i>i 
as iIkv m le.dilN »iie. Cu>\crnmenl Chenikal 
Anaivseis, and jdaee tlkin on the toi)lmg ol 
Specialists. 

I\. RESOIAEO- (a) That this (_ onguss, m coikiir- 
renee with the piecedmg Cmigresscs. eonsideis that 
tlic c'lcatimi of .1 1 egislati\e CouikiI Ioi the ISt)- 
Miice ol the Puniah is an absolute r.escssit\ forllic 
good Go\ernmcnt ol that Jho\inLe, and ha\ing 
regard to the Liet that a I egisiali\e CXmiikiI lias 
been cicated lor the N W Pioxiikes, urges that 
no time be lost m eieatmg sikh a Cenineil loi 
the Punjab. 

Ib) 7 hat tins Congiess, m coneuiience with the pre¬ 
ceding Congress, is id opinion that the Rules now 
in foicc Lindei the Indian CouikiK A<.l ol IK 92 
arc mateiiall> ilelecii\e, ansi pra>s that the Vieen>y 
in C ekincil will be pleased to ha\c liesh Rules 
Lamed m a hbeial spiiit, widi a view U> a better 
w sir king sd' the Ast and suited is) the eondiiis)iis 
and requirements s)l each PioNince 

X. RESOLVED I hat this Congress wishes to express 
Its respectful condolence and svmpath> with the Royal 
I amily t)f Mysore in thetr recent sad and sudden bereaNcment, 
and at the same time to testify ti) its deep sense ot the loss 
which has been sustained m the death ot the Maharaja s)t 


dl 

Mssme, iH't onl> h\ iIk Suite o\^-i whiJi he iiiled wii’i 
Sikh wisvionn ablins uud beu:!,.ence, but aK.) b> all the 
Indian jvoples. wIumu liis couni u m i onal i:igi wa. a» 
oikr. a N mutation ol then po!,in,.i| ^jpayils an example 
L'l then asti\e cmiikuuin and an i^j'ikO >'1 ;!k:! lu;uie 
P)>liikal lilviti^. 

\l. RESOl \EI) (a) 11 al, m ilw r'l anon oi this 

( on gi ess t he I line huN lu a 11 n. ^ d w hen I he s\ ''tern 

iiialh\ .luiN ma\ be wdC> es'.LiuLd. m ca^s 
(liable b\ Sessions ( ruiits, tr) mans peats id 
the ^I'Miuis \C\ne it is not at pi<.s^i l m Pnee 

dd lhat. m the ojSnu'n o( t!us ( i>ngiess, die iimiwa- 
tioii maile m l>S^2 m (he sssum ot liial I’in .lu s, 
depiismg l!k \eidkts ol limes ot all IinalnN. Iuin 
P iosed ininiious P) ihe younii^. and that (he 
fM)wci^ them Ioi the ti.si tniK. Nested m S^sMr>i.s 
.Indues .,ik! I hell C I'lllts, ol settlin’, a^de '.vldiets 
ol aequillal. slnnild lx al oike W'tlidiassn. 

< e ) lhat III the ol'liuoil 1 't t h IS { ougl e ss it I , r ' t K Ilk In 
dv,snahle that the i^o\sei at piesent Nk'ted m 
(iiW\.inment lr» ippeel .luimo aeqiiiilals be uikeii 

.IW .IN 

\ll RI’.SOI \I'I) lhat this ( oi’!giess hasing. till now 
N.unl> appealed toi iimiin sikeesso e >eai s i i> the t hw c i nmeiit 
t>t India. vUk! aKr) to the Seemtais ol State to iemo\e one 
ol the gias^st deLets in the s\dem ol ndminisii alion iiiul 
one li.tuglil NNith iikakulalde oppimsioii to all el.isses id 
pci'i^le Ihioughout ihe coimiiN, .nul liaNiim noted Nsiih 
satislaetion the admission ot the lni! b\ |nso loiinei Seeie- 
l<iiins ol Stale (I Old KnnbeiK s aiul 1 oid ( i o' .), .md hemg 
ol opiinon that ihi ieloi m is t !um oueliK jx .id lealde, as has 
been sIu'nnii b\ K ( Dull \1 M, (?hose .md PM NKhia, 
entieats the (io\einment ol India to diuct the imiikdMte 
appmntment m each PioNiike ol a ( I'lnmittee (oik-hall al 
Ic.ist ol NS hose me mix IS shall Ik nou-olliual miliNes id h .^iia, 
e|ualil'ied h\ eel'kalion and espeiienee mthe SNoikmg, ol 
\ at i‘>ns ( oui ts t o deal n' it h the quesi ion) to pu pai e a se Ik me 
Ioi the eonijNlete scpaiation ol all ludieial aiiel I xeeiitise 
(uiiclions 111 then oss n PioNinee nnuIi as little .leldilioi .li cost 
to the Slate as ma> be jxiacticable .mel the submission ol 
Sikh schemes, with the opiiuons ol the seNeial ( kw li mik nls 
theicn'iu at an cmiIn elate 

Mil. RESOl Nisi) lhat this (on.r.xss re.illiims the 
opinion of the piceedii n ( ong:e^^ that tlie lime has m'w 
come to raise the status ol the < hiet Court ot the Punjah 
lo that Ol a ( haltered High (omt in ilk mtefests ol ific 
iulminislrat K)n rd lustiec* m this Piosmee’ 

\l\ . RESOl \ 1,1) Unit has mg lej-.ard to the lad that 
the cmhairassed eoudilion id the Imaiiees ol the counlis 
has been giMUg eause loi giase aiiMel) bn ^oriie sears past, 
this C ongi c'^s lekot Js i! s him e oi i\ id loii that the v’lily i emed> 
Ioi the jnesent date ol lliines is a maCmal eiiitailmeiit m 
the i,\pdidnuie on the ‘\im> Seisiees aixl olhen Military 
I \pendiiuie. Home ( haiges, and tik cost ot ( ivil Adminis¬ 
tration, and III Slew ot the pii>l''^'^cd appomlmdit ot a Pai- 
hanieidarv C ommittec li> mscstigale the subject, tins C ongress 
sirongl) recommends that the Standing f ongiess C ommittees 
ol the scNcial Presidencies and Piomixcs should, so tar as 
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I'*!a^tiCviMc, make anaiigc '.iciits Id ^CIKi lo I ni^arul at least 
ore ucll'iii'alilicd Jcleeatc fioin cach Frcsidcitcv or l^ro\inco 
to Lijuc snGi icdikliiMi Ivloie the C'ommiitc . 

\\ . KRSOlAF.l) IhaMliis Coaarcss Lmpl’>-di- 

Lally t>r opin.iai ilial it '\\ mcxpcdient in the piesent slate ot 
1 iliicatiOM m live eoa.ihy (liat Cuuctr.mcnt giants foi Higher 
! diication siv'i.lj m an) \va> he \M(lKlia\\n, and. Ci^neiating 
with j'lreNioiN t l'>l'lgles^es, ailnm"> in tlie most emphatie 
mmiKi tiie imp-'.lance mcicasing public' expenditure t^n 
all biarichpLS of I du*..ition aixl I he expedienex ol establishing 
resliiiical .Schoids and C'olleges. 

\\f. RFSOIAKI) that this Congress concurs 
with its predecessois m slionglv ad\ocatmg pievious 
(a) (i) 

(j) i he docoatmuanee ol tlie Exchange Compensa- 
ti.>n .ilhnsanee granted to iindomiciicd 1 ur<>pean 
a'ul 1 (iiasian emplovecs (d' Cioxeinment, inxol- 
^l^lg an aiiiuial exiV'ndiime of o\ei cioie ol 
lupees while ihe Lxch qiiei is m a condition of 
Cn on.c c mbar ras' nu i I 

ik) Ihe going ettect the Kcpoil <*1 ibe I'aiha- 
mentaiN me.e.'v^-is oi the luitia OIEkc C<anmitlee 
on the siifgecl id'the Kules. Oiders, and rowticcs 
m India 1 (_ antv)nme'ds, wilii legaid tt> po'tstiiu- 
tion and contagions disease, and the eiKlca ang of 
their cmiCusa>ns 

(l) ! hat the s> aem utnd incident d piactic'es de->cto 
I'cd m ihil l^v•po!l, and the slalutoiy lules, solar 
as they anthoiis^ 1 oi I'lctmilt^d the oinie, did 
not at^coid \.ilh th^ pknn meitmng and mtcdion 
(d'the Kesohition of tlie Ib'ise of Commons id 
June Mh, IS(SS; and 

(m) I hat the mds cffecioi' method of pmNenlmg these 
\.stemalK malpiacliees is h> cxjsress legi-.lation. 

\NII. KI'.SOI A I'«> i hat tins ( oppress heiobv (.m- 
pow 1 Us Pi.-'idcit i'' eoiOi > to the CiWv.' nment i>l liuha 
iis t'p mi that the poweis pmpc'm'd to be conleiied on 
nisli'«.l ’^bi.n 'lalLS bs emendnunt. and additions to 
s..vlio;i is ni Ih'lice Ast \ vd 1 S(d, \'viih lespecl {o tile ie\y 
ol the ensts ( \ puni'i\e police ai.d of gianting compensation, 
aie (d a most ail'iiiaiy, dangerous, and impiee<,dcnKd 
dial acid 

W ill. RlsSt)iAlsI) 1 h it this Congress lecoids its 
deepleli gi atdude to the < io\d nment of India rc>r its ciieular 
usolniion No 2.i! 1 , pnldislud m the Supp.lemeiit to Ihe 
C.4/ette ol Ind'a, daded Atth 0^1i>ber, 1 su4, and its high 

apprecnition of the gcneious lunciisle, whish it enur.ciatcs, 

subordinating fiscal mteiesl lo the needs and agiieulluial 
mteiests ol the iNot pi^ivulation m the management of 
hnests 

And would fuithei lepresent that m (\>iesls falling under 
classes ^ and 4 cd' the said lesohitio.ns, fuel, grazing eonce- 
ssioiis, fod.dcr, small limbei foi building houses and making 
agiicullural im[denients, edible forest produels, etc, may 
be gianted tiee of ehaige in all cases, under sueh resliietions 
as lo ciuantity, ele , as the Gcncrnmcnt may deem proper; 


and that wheicwer hardship may be icll, under pieseiit condi¬ 
tion’s the iHslicv ol the said Resoluhon may be carried out 
With leferenec to existing I'orest areas, and the existing 
Reseixe boundaiies so adjusted as lo leave a suHieiently 
huge margin to facilitate the enjoyment b> the agricnhinal 
pi'ipnlatuMi of llien communal rights without motcNlaiic.n 
anti vinnoxauce bx (he mmoi suboidmatcs of the l^^paitmcnt 

MX, RKSOIAM) -dhal this Ch>nruss, being ,>1 
opinion that the Cii>vci mneut ol India Noliticatnm rd’ dMli 
June, 1891, m llic Coteign Dcpaitmenl, g^b-h.m.g. the Pie s lu 
(cirilorres under Rrilish admimdiation in Natixe Slates, 
IS retrograde, aibiliaiy, and rnischiexons in its nadme, ami 
opposed to sound slatesmanslnp and to the liheily cd tlie 
people, most respectfully enters its emphatic pudest aLMiii t 
the same and enlrcals its c.nicellation wult u't delax. 

\X. RFSOIA PJJ — I hat this Congiess xi^as with 
apprehension the aibitiai> pobey cd the Cjoxei nmeid cd' 
India with legaral to the impo'.ition of wateio-mliodLiemg 
as It does a disPnbiip element in tax-Uion, amj sug''cds that 
live imi^osition cd the said cc''S he regulated b-; ccil.u"! dchued 
prmci|des aftcMclmg '^cCiiiit} to the lights cd land'w* iw rs and 
of persons mxcsimg nuuwx in lar,d 

X\I. RKSOIA i'l) - that tins (. o.igKss eainc.tly 
entreats 11 M's (,ioxei' ineid to giant the idvOm of Met 
Majestx's Indian •'Uigecls, re-idcnt m tlie Soith \li wan 
( (dc^'iks, b\ \C'>mg the Hill c>l tiie ('cd-unal Cioxei nii'ci.i 
disenliiinchising, them. 

XML RLSOIALI) Ih a I t deputation coiMsti ng of ihe 
tollcnxmg gsiillemcn be a; pouted lor the junposc cd p.e 
sc ,nmg Resolutions riUmb..iecl 1, 2. a, (\ 1 8, 'h 11. 12, 1 A 
14, In U>, 1 7. l.x, p), 20 and 21 tcHl I ! oid t Igm; a'd 
tb.it the Hiitisli Committee cd the National Congiess be 
recpiesud to aiiangc a siimlai cicputatuui icmxait ui''on the 
Secm(ai> cd' State lot India m London. 

biom itiNc.\i_ 'M) luiixn‘ -The Ma.haa-aia 

Hahiidiii ol Gnibbanga, Sir Ronusli L handi a Mitia, 
Kt , W C. Honnei )cc‘, Surenchanalb Hancijca, J. 
Cihosal Saligram Singh, Sluiiel-ud-dm, Kei Jcdciicha- 
nadi r luiuclhuii aa.d Baiknnthanaih Scii. 

Liom the nv»iciii-\msi giu)\i\cis ICua 

Rampal Smgh, and lion. Chain C handra Mitta. 

Irom caiur: Sheikh Raja llussam Khan, 

I lami-d .-Ml Khan and Gokal C hand. 

Tiom nil rt N.!,\u: --Saidar Oayal Smgh Maji- 
thia. Kali Prasaniia Ran Jussaxxaki, Shaik I'mar 
ibinksh, I al.i Murlidhar and Bakshi Jaishi Ram. 

1 I cun noMH Xv: P.M. Mehta, 

Liom iiiL cfMKAL pRoM.Ncrs:—G.M. Clulnavis 
and C. Naiainswami Naidu. 

ITom i’oona: VM. lihide, S.B. Bhate, N.B. 
Mule and P.L. Nagpuikar. 

1 torn hlrar: Dcoiao Vinayek. 

Liom MAORAs: Mamvikram, Rajii of Calicut, 
Sabapati Mudaliar, P. Ananda Charlu and 
Subramania Iyer. 
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ELEVENTH CONGRESS : POONA : 1895 

27tli. 28ih & 3 O 1 I 1 Dcceiiihcr 

Surendranath Banerjea 

_1848—1925 


few pl,''\cd ,! iDi'Pc c (MiMLlerable I'.iit cd ihc 
p>i!it!c:il iii his (imc, (1S4S-1925) .ind \cl lew 

h r 1 :i more eheijiicretl career, ill in si ki ndimnaiii 
H wiKiiA. He knew alike live paapes of pweev 
and live Millies ef plenl\: he also knew ihe ipioxi- 
ealing sweelne^s oT iLimnlUvnis a.pplau^e as well 
as ilu: eoiToding hiUerness of uninerued deri'-ion 
His was, (i(n\e\ci, ;! great life. eo\ering o\cr '-exen 
deeades and replete wilh lessons ih it should rud 
he negleeted. i:i llie lalei-dax exalualioiis (d' 
ecmlemjiorai \ persona lines. 

or Brahmanieal hii ih, Siii'cndranatli Baneij'\i 
a pri/enian exeiy sear, in ^clnvd and college vUid in 
the l iiixersitN alter laking his degi'ee, went to 
hnglaiid at 2B. and a xeai laiei passed liie I'pen 
ccmipeniixe examniainm I'oi' the Indian C imI 
Sei \ ice It would he intercMiiiig lo recall ih it mie 
ot' the two Inends who acumipanied him to 
I ngland was R.^mesh ( luinder Dun wlide the 
IVieiid who leccixed them hoih at Soailli unjiioai 
was we Bonneijee, loi‘ all the ihice liinei|«M. 
Dun and Bv-imeiiee, were fiiiure Bresidents (d' liie 
National C 'mgress lo B.iiieijea die Inuiis ok 
1 p\ were soon numheied as, on mounds (>t dis- 
erepaney in age, (due to diilerenccs m die Indian 
and I nghsh methods ot'caleiilalion), his name was 
lemixed trom the list ok sueeesdu! candidates m 
the l.C S. Not pre[\iied to take the decision 
King down, he nvned tlie Ouccn's Beneli, kought 
his case ien.iciousl\, ond won. But alas, his 
kidvei who saciilieccl so much lor him, died h\ 
then 1 \en lUlieiwve dieie seemed to ho no 
end lo his troubles and snuggles 

He stalled his i iheial career on Noxemhei 22, 
1871, as Assistant Magistrate at S\lhet Wiihin 
a little aho\e a twel\e-monlh. koi some technical 
okkence, he was disqualilied. Again, he went 
I ngland to tight liis ease hut onl\ lo he okkieiallv 
inlormcd that he was dismissed iVom the I C/S 



Nor was it tlie end of h's hitierness and hiiirnh- 
ation Having hail already kept eight terms a.s a 
student ok the Middle Temple, lie decided lo 
complete the course and he called lo the Ihir Bui 
because c>k his dism'ss.d Irom I ho l.C S . ihr 
Bemhns ot lire Middle rcmple too sluwxed him 
the dom /\ . he iiiekunN ohseixed kitei : ‘Minis 
weie cl " crI (o me all avvames. U' the icvihsaiion (d 
an hom urahle caieer." 

A hioken man. he reuirn.ed lo ( alcuiivi in Juive. 
lS7s, \\\{h nothing to sustain Inm in his sorrow 
and struggle hut his wileN so.Iiciiude and dcMMion 
He f eh s^u^nel\ tiiai he hid sulkcred hecause he 
wa,s an Indian, “a member oka cornnumiu that 
la\ disoig.tnised. h.id no puhliv' i>pinion, and no 
\oice m the counsels ok their Cunernment" and 
he also Nit that “the j^ersonal wrong d(me to him 
was “an illustration 1 the helpless imp^aency ok 
our people". And he asked hinocll: “W'erc 
others to sulTer in the I'utuie as 1 liad stdTered in 
the past'.’" 
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trumpet''. And it was a hippier day for him and 
the eoiinlry when it aracefully merged in the 
bigger Congress. 

It wMs, indeed, under the Congress flag ill it 
Surendranath rv)se tlie greatest hagliis in lue. 
Till tlie Coirare^s split on ihe roek of the Montford 
Rel'orins in 19IS, (here was no more ardenl a 
C^'n<M■es'^ma.n wile in session ariv.(' ^es^ion, diew 
the loudest applause by his p.isdornte plea for 
poliiieal leforms and his m ig niieienl I'liglits <.>!’ 
eloqiieneo, |te pre-'ided o\er (wo (d its sessiv^ns 
in IS95 at Pc^ona and m PH)2 at AhmedaJsad. It 
was a leeord ih il in the earlier peiii'd of the 
('ongres^, between 1SS5 and 1917, he attended all 
the sessions e\eepl two. And it was of course a 
wieneli t > him to h i\e piiie«.’ from it when he 
f:ll ill il he coidd not be tiue to himselC b\ follow¬ 
ing Its lalei-d O' j'l )lh le 

I <>\\ SLirendianaih delighlc^d m domii.ating 
llm (’'Huwil C h imbei > »md makugg tlie beO use 
( f than, l or eielu \ee.r^, liom !s/‘3 t > P'd, 
lie sat in the Heng'd C'^mieil a/wi latLi' t'lom 
PMg-lujs in (he ImpeiTd Iegi>li'ii\e ( ou'ed. 
In 190') and a'Mii'. m |91S ii; went to buglaiui in 
the e::i'-e o\' the Reforms, the Mmo- Morlev and 
lh.‘ Mvnit-lord ones lespeeii\ely. In |9 1X n fell 
to Inm t > pi'eside o\er the first session of the ne\N K 
fcui'ui.'d liulian N'aluma! laberal I ed‘ration. 

Under the Monlt('rd Reforms Ir.- ‘rooe' (■> be 
it Minislei' (ior I oeai Self-Cio\ernment); in l92l 
h: was knighted. Vv'liit would h i\e piovs'd (<> I-e 
sign-> of higher distinelum in the ^a^e ol oth-er 
politieiaus. po>\ed to be \ei\' neai!\ fatal t-; 
Sinendianatli I v)i', in jsopular eOeem. the man 
wb >h u! made iiisl'»ry as “Sui render Ns)l", seemed 
to SLinender to the maehmalions t^r l^laiRiishments 
of tlie Hi 111 h Cjo\einment. lV*ople siwh were 
ilm whims id’ the popnlaccl were m no mv>od to 
goe eietiit where it wiis due and applaiaj Sviuaidra- 
iKith c\en bn' the Ckdeibla Mumeipal Ael which 
x'vas llie realisalnnn of ii^s dieams m ih‘ eau .e ol 
local self-‘’o\ernment. AikI there was alm.^st 
iiuleeciit gf e wh ai he kwt his seal in 1923 in 
ihe U(nmeil election ;is well as when he retired 
fiom oll'ice. 


Ilis was the case of one of the strongest and 
siiddcst politieiil eclipses in our history. Surendra- 
nalh eiujld hardly I'le chargeti with any politicvil 
inconsislea.ey or any devTition from accepted 
standiirds of poliliead conduct. FTit inasmtich as 
he, in the world’s eye, towered above the muliitude 
as the hero of ICirisal in the heelic da\s of the 
giariition of Hengitl. and as the resplendent s\mbol 
of ch iracteristic Heng. ili r^nsianee to Hiilidi 
Imperialism, political India was hi(di\' leconcded 
tv> Surendraniith's part, howiwer corse,lent other¬ 
wise, on the side of ‘aulh>rii\' when the coui',lr\ 
was plunged into deaclK' stiil'c against it. And 
Surcndianatli had to bear the agouN ( \ loonig 
fit lien IVom grace. 

AM it’:> life he worked willi a dsumve enLrg\, 
ajul whde he eoneemraled (m wh never he tlid, 
he never mi>sed Ids excieise cn' Ciirlv sleep. He 
tv'ok great pride m taking, the mii\imtim care of 
h's health. L\en m die d:i\s of retirement, 
Smeraiiemaih wlni [\is>ed awav m 1925. did a 
lasting SCI vice to his counli’vmen. by waiting his 
remaikable Aiittdsiograidiv, with a reveahme 
caption "\ NAllON IN MAKING". It prov kKw 
sii;,-ip;u.>us aiui varied banquet" to live man 
wh> h an iippeoie lor live e^eellent fare (d 
Indian poliiical liicrature. Fca* a liiud sLimming 
up ol' .Sinendranalh Baneijca, iei lu turn to Sii- 
nivasa Sastii: 

In tlie long isdl t>t Iiuliiui isatnots iluac is hardly 
a ruinio so huge iuut conspicuous as Suiondianatlfs. 
A low slh>iic inoic biilliantly and witli piiicr lustre, 
but none csccllcd liim in niagniiudc oi spicad ol 
dlumiiiiiiion Jn stciidy iioiiods and gliUcnng phiascs 
he rv)[nuilated t!ie ideal ol Indian nationality iind 
lauglit the full meaning and scope of Indian paUnUism. 
Siiiendianaili was the morning star that liLialded the 
i.iawn ol tun public life. 

And to this nui) dc iidded the (cstimonv of 
Hipin Clumdrii Pul; 

I lie one tael that stands out, aho\e all linngs 
else m the til'c and work ot Smciulranatli Jkaneijea, 
1-, that he occupies a front r»kice iiinong (Iiat gloiioiis 
band, headed by Raja Ram Mohim Roy, wlioni 
tiistory will procknm to the futiire gcnenitions of this 
and other lands as the RLGLNbR.MORS OP 
MOi:>ERN INDIA. 
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1. whiJi was lo hi\c been (lu‘ liist 
place in India to Ii )ld a ('oneress se'>''i(Mn bid 
Us lImirc (mK at ilie beemninp (d tiie sccinid 
decade (d the ('impress. 

2. Rao Baliulnr \ m. iniiDi. ( Ininnan of 

tlu' RecepiiiMi ('ominiilee, was a \ei\ old man 
wlm tell be bad md Ii\ed in \ain, m ba\inp been 
|^ii\i!eeed to witness the birth ot a new Iile in 
the Count! \ and to ia\Ue t(ie ( onpic'^s delegates 
to lb; Coi^ita! ol the Deccan viiul the scat of (be 
IVsbw.is 

3 I oi biin. Isocanse vd' Ins advanced \eais 

and feeble voice, (,okii\ii lead the Welcome 

Add 1 ess. 

4 lor one thmp. Siirend i analb Baneiiea 

took over tom b >mto delivei his Rresuiential 
Addi ess. lor anothei, he leeled U i ll horn menuuv, 
except when there was a lone stiine of tiemes 

3 Ol esj’'ecial sienilicance were his conchid- 
me lemaiks; 

1 was tainiliai \o(li ( laii’icss pj('ccodmws aiul 
\sas icMv|\ with a speech (iial I inlciuiod to dclwcr 


at the teiiniiiatioii of the scssuwi I that the 

atinosplieie h,ul become elo,iiw. scdhmg with an 
exuheiaiKe ot kehn.e tin nsIhaIi e\en I was not pie- 
pared 1 prasped lire ‘spiiit ot the silnatioii, 1 east 
asule tlie specxii that I lukl piepaied, aiul ihicw in>s(jr 
heart and son! into tire till! Mood ot the unelions that 
were swavinp, Uu' \ast aiidieiiee I was moved anel 
eariiet.1 awa\ h\ the snipine, eiirrenl ll was ni> lonpe i' 
a speaker mspninp an andienee It was llie andienee 
that rntwed and iiispned lhespi.aki. i Irnl\ ai'Cilvame 
eiment was estaldishcal Isoween them and nnsell, and 
as I sat down, ailet m\ improvisLd spece h (bn here 
tliere w as real impr o\ rsat ion) the ViMini’er w'etumoi 
tlie aiieiience rnshed in'* tlie plailoim and were at m\ 
leet, eaper to touch them and lake \h^ dnst t>ll the in 

b A telepiam of conejatiilations was sent 
lo (iladslonc, on his S7ih btiilklav 

7 I he Mah iraia of Diiibhanpa desited that 
cteps be taken to peipetiiale the memoiv ot (he 
late Joint (ieneiai Seeielaiv. n \ lot )nin \N \ 111. 
Imnself siihseribinp Rs P(HH) - lowauR the liind 

S 11 11. the Mahara) < ot llolk.ii had a 
ph doL’iaph ol the Poona Sessioii taken, at Ins 
expense 
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OBITER DICTA 


No F.oftier I rust 

I Cvin c(>ncci\e of no higher lionour no 
loftier trust -n(^ more exalted dignity than that 
to uhich you haNC summoned me by your united 
sulTrage.>. the highest re\v<nd which these davs 
a public ma.n may recei\e, next to the approbation 
of ]\is own conscience, is the confidence of his 
fcllow’-canintrvmen. I or him \vh:it higher mark 
of honour, cu' what nobler incentive to duty, 
could there be than his election as the President 
of an assemblv like this, which is the non-ofticial 
Ikirliament the nation? 

\'. M. Buint 

(Chairman, Reception Committee) 

Part of I ife 

Whether the C'(mgrcss has found a place in the 
Hindu pantheon or not, it is enshrined in the 
hearts of the educated community of India it 
excites their deepest reverence, stirs their most 
earnest entIuisiaNm it is the (jod of their idolatiy 
it is indissolubly btnind up with, and forms part 
and j^arcel of the life of, New India. 

Golden Age Ahead 

lime is with us lime, present and future, is 
our ally. ‘Hruth", says the Latin proverb, “is 
the daughter of Time”. We rely' upon the bene- 
licent torces (d the Unseen 1 ime. 1 do not know 
whether there was a golden age in the past. It is 
a beautiful tradition. It embalms the ever-present 
sense of dissatisfaclion which humanity feels with 
tile present. Dissatisfaction is the parent of all 
progress. It stirs us on It’) ceaseless activity hir the 
betterment of our race. A golden age is, indeed, 
lomning in the future. 

Si RI NORANATU BaNI RJl A 
(Rre sklent) 

+ * >!c 

Stumbling Block 

I he 1‘inance and Revenue accounts published 
by the Government of India are of very incomplete 
character, d hough these ponderous tomes bristle 
with tigurcs, when yt)U dive into them aiul endea¬ 
vour to go to the bottom of a given charge, you 
find yourself stumbling. You cannot make any 
progress because the very details vvhich arc re- 
tpiisite lor purpose of analysis or comparison, are 


either suppiessed or given in a f(>rm which tlefy 
analvsis, Qnr efforts prove futile. 

DF. Wauia 

+ * -h 

“ Ihat Bugbear ' 

I cannot help thinking lliat the vice of uui 
present administration is that justice is toc’) oficn 
sacrificed at the altar of that bugbeai kmnvn as 
prestige. 

Man Mohan Giiosi 

lit lit ,, 

Kngland's Obligation 

W'c conlciui that if Lngland is occuj''ymg a 
continental position and if i iigland icc^mres 
continental means of defence, il is only fair that 
Lngland sliould contribute licr proper share c>f the 
cost incurred for such dclence 

A.A Waivia 

Ihe Rub 

The bar anti the bench are indi^sidubly 
connected together. If you strike at the indei'icn- 
dence of the bar, you strike at the independence 
of tlie bench. If you '^tiike at the bar, you strike 
at the .security of the public, in their property and 
in their lives. 

N. St urn \ R\ii 

+ r 

Kducatioii ITist 

I have had the honour to identify myself, year 
after year, with the resolutit)n on Ldiication and if 
the work of the C'ongress were lim.itc\l to the 
passing of one resolution only and I liad tlie 
choice in selecting il, I should at once 1i\ upoi’i the 
resolution on Lducation as being the one witli 
vvhich it is our duty to deal, before pixw'ceding to 
other business. 

HiRAViiu) C handra Maitka 

‘"Overpowered" 

1 feel myself overpowei'cd by lln^se emotions 
which the situation evokes. I ransack in vain the 
inexhaustible vocabulary of the Lnghsh language 
to find words which would give expression to the 
deep-seated sense of thankfulness and gratitude 
which is overpow'Ciing me at this moment. 

Sl'Rl NDRANAT H BaM RJr.A 

( President ) 
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RlvSOI,ll'l'IO>iS 


I. KESOIAKI) rh.it the mle- in iCLMiii to the 

C iMislit Liih)!! anti \\ orkinp ot i lu' Indian Nat lonal C oiv-mcsn. as 
Iranicd h\ the Porma ( onnIt's^ ( ('ninnltcc m viv. v. mtlarv.c 
uitli the resolution, in that befall. o\' the Lot Cdmeiess, be 
tiicniaiotl b\ (he I\)ona C t>n'an.t(ee to all liie StjiiJimz 
C <inpacss C oniintttees. \sith iron netioiis to leprnl tt> the 
(icneral Seeietai\ aiul tlie Slatuline Cdninsel, at least 
lluee months hefoie liie next C oneitss 

If. RI'SOL\r i) I flat this C’oneiess is nl opniion that 
Ihecntjiiiit h> the! xpendilni e C omniiss'i>n w ill be s,iiis- 
(ael('ir> to tlte people ot this (.tHiriii t, n<'i he o! an\ p»astieal 
tithanlage ti' the Cio\ei nineiit, unless the lines ot pohsN 
uhieh leiznlate Lxpenditine aie eiajiiiied into and unless 
iatilities are albnded anti ai laneeinents made for n\ti\imt 
CMdense mher than (dlieial and Nnrlo-Indian. aiui iltat tins 
C'oni!iess .iNo feels that the eiu|n;i\ \M>nld, in all pii'>bahilit\. 
\ielkl belief lesults, if the pnKeednms \\t it‘tondntleil \\iih 
t^pen tioms 

III. HKSOI M n 1 h it this ( oneress .ijMin lecords its 
tiim siMuisiion ih.il in \ks\ ot the t lubai i ass<.d ti'iuhtion 
of the Iinaiices ol the tonnti>, the I'nb irinedv Im the 
present stale ot thiin’s is a malsii.d s ni lailn'enl in the txptn- 
ditnre on the Atm\ SsiMsts anti tnhsr militais e\psntlilnie. 
Home ( haiees anti the st^si cd C i\il \dmimsliatn>n: aiul it 
notises With satisfastK^n that expeit i'pinu>n in I nelantl has 
now sonit' (wei ii'i llie \iew (d ths Inth.in l\nli.imenlary 
C'ommiltt'e that ertwtth m niilitai> t'Npsnditnie is a mote 
ptdent cause of Indian Imanti.il einba-lassment than the 
condd ion ol ext Iianee, 

IN. KfnSOlAKI) That this C tniLness aeain appeals to 
tlie Cii)\ernment of liitlia anti tht Steitl.iiN ol State tr’i take 
piaelit'al step^ loi the purpose <d cairNinp (nil the sep.nation 
of jiidieial tiom t xeenloe lunetions in the atlminislratuMi 
of justice. 

\ . KI SOI ALI) I hat tins ( ('n^ne^s \iewswith alaim 
the ct'nstanl chanut's that aic btine made and tliicalentd on 
the subject of trial b\ .Iui\ m this ciMiniry, anti, lepartl Ixang 
hatl to tfie tact that no clemand b'r an> sikIi chani’e has 
been made h>' an> poiiion ol the pt^^tilatu'*!! of Ihitrli India, 
trusts that the Hill iuu\ before tlie Supreme I cpislatice 
Council t)n the sublett will not he fuilhei proceeded with, 
and tins C on^iess, lealhimiu}: resolntitins passetl by foimej 
C'tmijtesses, aKo 11 usts (h,it ti lah b> .Iui> w ill be cxtendeil 
to distiicts and offentes to which the s', stem at piesent does 
not tipply anti that their \eitljcts should be Imal 

\ I. KKSOIA 111) I hat lhis C oneiess, Ixaiip of opmimi 
that the (itweinment of Intlia Nt)tilicaturn t)l 2^^111 June 
IS9I, in the roieipii I^epai imeiit, panpniK the Piess m 
tciiitinics uiulci Hiitidt administiation m Natice Slates, is 
lelroraade, arbitrary anti misclncwous m its nature and 
opposed to sound statesmanship anti to the liberty id the 
people, ai^ain enters its emphatic protest aemnst the same 
anti urges its cancellation wiiht>iii dela> 

VII. RESOIAIsD That this Congicss, concurring With 
prcMOiis Ctmgicsscs, again recortN its deep regret iliat the 


Iabt>uis id (he Pnl'hs .Si i \ k e t ommissinn ha\c pi .it (u ,ill\ 
PrtWLil toiil ol an> giM'd usnhs to the pcv^ple id this^i>nnti\, 
and repe.iis its coinKiion lh.it lU' saiidailoit solution 
ol the t)nesiion is possible unless ellcd is l’i\^ n to the lesolii- 
litm id the llmise ol C immions ol June lynpin laviun td 
iu'tidmi’ the c(''m|''elit i\e t s,iininai itnw Kn the Indian Ci\il 
SerMccs simiihanct'iisls m India aiul I neknxi 

Nlll. KbSOINI'T) I hat m \kw ot tire gii.u t\ttn 
sums ol the hidish powci o\\ the Nmth-Wed ,md Niuth-I ast 
<d the propei tiontu i s ,d Indi.i intiuei’ions luU ii>iiti mpkited 
b\ Parliament when it passev! Sistion 5n id the (uwein- 
iiicnt (d India Net. the ( imgiess is ot I'pmion th.il iwii .md 
.ibiwe liie s.,iu iu>n i>f Pai iiament unless.n\ hdoie the ii\i nne 
aiiil ti'mes td liulia .u». cm[di>\ed imiside the lumiieis (d 
India, the ndeusis oi Iiuh.i abs(dniel> duiemtl ih,it the 
expenses of all snji expcdiiums slumld be sh.ned between 
I ngland and India Wiitioiil ome siuti .iddiPonal gnai.in- 
lee I he loi w ai d M ihlai > I'l'licv \\ ill nn oKe Ind'a in hopeli ss 
hn.iiit lal coidiisum 

l\. UIsSOINId) I h.it the ( tmyicss deems it n.t\issai\ 
!«' rec'i'id its m(>‘t ‘i>'tn'n piidest .iixniist the disahililies 
sonidii to be nnposed I'li Indian sitdeis in South \liie,i. 
.md eainesii'. h»»pt*s ih.n ihe Ihiiish (»i>\tinnKid and the 
(io \11 nmeid ('1 I luha w i!I i <'im 1 oi w aul I immi.ii d i lu ndi usts 
(d these seiiltis m the sain<‘ spud m which iluv Iroe .ilw.i\s 
mlciicietl wlKueNii the iiteitds ol ihtii Piilnh-boin 
Mihieds ha\e been s|,ike 

\. KI SOIM !) I hat in the (d^nuim ot this ( mg’itss 
.m\ propi'sal li' icstiicl the rndil <d pnsale aiiciialioii ol 
ianils b> k'nd.ilion as a lemedv lot the lelul (>l a.i’ii'.iil- 
t ni at indc hlciiiK ss, \mI I f'e a im^ t i d 1 1 'yi ailc miasm e, and will 
111 its disi.nit eimseijiieiHes, not iUiK iluik impio\eincid, 
bid icdiice (he a'M iculiuial popiilalion to a ccuulitum ot still 
gie.dd helplessness Ihe indehtediuss ol tin ariiei.I- 
tniist el.isses aines paill\ tioin then ignmaiwe aid p.uile 
liom the apphi.ition ol ,i (oo Mi’id s\siem ol lixid icxenue 
assessments which takes little account (d the llnetn.ilimj 
cisndilioiis ol .igridillnie in in.ins i>aits ot liuli.i. and Ihe 
tine remedy must be sonsdit m the spiead ol ['eiu'i.il ednea- 
lion aiul a relaxation ol the iii'idd\ id the present s>stem 
ol re\eniie eolledu)ns m iho .e pails ol the etniiiliN where 
the permanent settlement does lud ohtam 

\l. RIsSOINIsI) lh.it this ( imj'iess nntes with ^atis- 
ladum th.il the iigjil e)f inlei pellalion, \ested m noU'idliejal 
members ol the I egiskilne ( Diiiails lias, on tlie whole, 
been eseiei ed m a si^nd id modei.ition. which li.is seemed 
the appioN.iI cd the iUdhoiities lure and in I ngjaiid, aiul 
the ( oi^.giess, being ol opinion tli.d the piadieal utility ol 
iidei peliations would be gieaH) eiihaneeel, il the iiiemheis, 
fHiltmg them were allowed li'i^'rl.iee their iiiiestioiis by .i 
sh(>it explanation ol the icMsons for tliem, urges that tire 
iiglil to make '-luh expl.inati^nis ought to be gi anted 

XII. RKSOTNM) (,i) f hat this Congress n()tiees u ilh 
satisfaction that it-^ views m rejMid to the mgeiKV aiul lines 
of icToim m regard to Ihe nmdition ol the C ivil and Military 
Medical Suviees td the cuinliN are being endoistul m 
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inHucnlial Medical and Militaiy Ciielcs, and that in the 
inlcfcsls ()l the piibljc. Medical Science and the profession, 
as also in the cause ofecoiKMiiic adniiiiisiialion, this Congress 
oiKe agiiii all'inis (1) that thcie should be only onatfc.Militaiy 
Medical Ser\ ice with two branches, one for the Luropean army 
aiHl the other for native troops, worked on identical lines; (2) 
that the Civil Medical Services of the country should be 
reconstituted a distinct and inilependent Medical Service, 
wholly detached from its piesent Military connection, and 
recruited fi om the open professiim ot Medicine m India and 
elsewhere, vvitli a due leaning to the utilisation of md\genv)iis 
talent, other things being equal. 

(b) That this Congiess fuither aflirms that the status 
and cKiims of Civil Assistant Suigeons and Hospital Assis¬ 
tants require tfnvroiigh and open inquiry withavievs to 
the redressing ol long standing anomalies and consequent 
grievances; and the Congress notices vvith legret that m 
then recent scheme of the reorganisation of the ( hemical 
Analysers' department, the oft-admitted elamis of Assis¬ 
tant C hemic'al Analysers have been appaienlly overlooked 
by Government 

Mil. RMSOLVED ^dhat this Congress, while fully 
svmpaihising with any genuine effort which the Ciovernment 
may make for the suppression of law-touts, views with 
grave alaim those provisions of the bill to amend the Legal 
Ihactitioncts' Act, now pending the consideration of the 
Supieme legislative Council, whieh piojvo^e to invest 
Distiiit Judges and Revenue ( invimissioners with the pi>\\er 
o1 dismissing legal I'a.ictitjoneis and, m cases coming under 
the Act, to throw the entire buidcn ol proving their innocence 
upon the latter; .ind this C oi giess. being c'f t'pinum that 
the ponisions of the bill are caleulated to prejudicially 
alfect the inde|U'ndence of the ILir and to lower the Pcim- 
tioir of legal pitietitioncis in the eyes ot the public withoiii, 
m any way, helping to suppress law-touts or to further llie 
ends of [iistiee, urges IIkU it should be dropped 

Xl\'. Rb’SOI A I'd) That this Congiessevpresses its firm 
cimviction that in the mleiests ol the country it is absolulely 
necessaiy that there slrould be greater fisitv m the tenure 
on which land is held m the tenq-ioianly settled districts 
th.m exists at picscnt, and that Cioveinment should imp'o'-e 
o\\ its own action lestiiclions agaiirt enhancement of assess¬ 
ment siinil.ir to those which it has deemed necessary in 
the interests of tenants t(v impose upon the rights of private 
landlords in peimanent settled estates. 

\V. RESOLVED I hat tins Congress puls on record 
its emphatic pitUesl against tire retrograde policy that the 
Cioveinment (>1 India h.ive this time lollowetl in nc'minating 
gentlemen for the Central Provinces to the Supreme I egisla- 
ti\e( ouncil without .rsking Local lUnlies to make lectrmmen- 
dations for such nominations and earnestly hopes that 
Goveinment will be pleased to take early steps to give to 
the Central Provinces the same kind of lepresentatnm that 
It has already granted to Ikngal, Madras, bombay and the 
NW Ihovinees. 

\M. RESOIAED That this Congiess repeats its pro¬ 
test of the last two years against the grant of I vchange Com¬ 
pensation Allowance to the undomiciled Luropean and 1 ura- 
sian employees of Gewernment, invi>Iving ir>w' an annual 
expenditure c>f over a croie and a half of rupees. 


XVH. RESGLV'ED—Tb.d this Congress, wbile thank¬ 
ing the Government of India for recognising griev*inces of 
third-class Railway Passengers from whmu the largest poiIron 
of railway revenue is denved. in their recent resoliitums 
on the subject, desires to express its hope that Government 
will take elfeetive steps to bring about early lediess of those 
grievances. 

XVJIE RESOIAED That this C ongiess IS of opinion 
that the action ol (he I oiest Dejvii tment, under the rules 
framed by tlie dilfcient Piovineial Govei nments, piejudicially 
alTeets the inhabitants of tiie rural i\uts c)f lire countiy 
by s'lbjeeimg them to the annoyance and oppiesMon of 
forest subofilinates m vaiious ways, whicli liave led to 
much diseoutont throughi>ul the eountiv. The objects ol 
forest conseivancv, as announced m the lesolntion oi 189T, 
arc dcclaici,! to be not lo secuie the l.ugcsl revenue hut to 
conserve the foiests m the intercut ehicHy ol the agnciilUual 
classes and (d ilicir cattle 1 he existing set ol lules subor¬ 
dinate the lallc-i consideration to the fonnei and an amend¬ 
ment ()1 the lulvs with a view to eoricel (Ins mnehicl is, 
in the opinion ot the Ci>ngress, urgently vailed for 

XIX. Rl^'SOlA ED I hat tins C'ongic^s lenders its thank 
to the Seciet.irv of State loi India for his inomise ol Sep¬ 
tember la^l to lake an eailv (>ppoi lunitv to leduce the Salt 
Duly and, c.wicuiimg witli pievnnis C oiigaesses, oricC more 
idaces on reeoid its sense (.>1 the gieat IiauKhip winch tlie 
piescnl I, lie of salt lax itioii impivses upon tlie pooiest classes 
of tlie eountiy -a haulsliip which reiuleis it iiicLimhent on 
Ciovernmcnl to take the fust oppoiluiiily lo iv^toie the 
i,luty to its level ol LSSS. 

XX. RI''S()L\ED - Tliat this Congress is empliaticaljy 
of opinion that it is inexpedient in the j''iescnt stale of ct^iuva- 
lion m the eountiy that Coveinment giants toi Higher 
I duealion should in anv way be withdrawn, oi that lees 
in educational msiitunons, wholly ot paitially suppmted 
by the Slate should be rneieased, and eoneuiimg with pie- 
vious CTmgresses, alliims in tire most empliatie mannei the 
impoitai'iee i>f rneieasing public expendituie on all hranches 
of ediieatiou and the cxpedieiiiy ol establishing Leebnical 
Svhools and v'olieges. 

\\l. RESOIA ED - I hat this (. ongiess is of opinion 
tliat the objection taken by J aneashiie mauulaetuicis to the 
exemption ol Indian yams below 20S fiom exene duty is 
not well founded, and tiiists that the Cioveinment ol India 
will stand lirm in its policy of levying impoit duties foi 
revenue puiposes, as such levy docs not eonlliet in any way 
with principles of fiee 1 1 vide. 

XXU. RESOLVED That tins Congress cor.eiiis with 
its piedeeessois m slroiigly adv oCviliiig. 

(a) The raising of the Income T.ix (.ixable minimum 
from live huiKlrcd to one thousand rupees; 

(h) Persistent piessure by the Goveinment ol India 
on all Provincial Administrations to induce them 
to Cviiiy out m its integiily tlie excise iHilicy 
enunciated in paragiaphs lOT 104, 105 of the 
Despatch, published in I/ic Gazette of India ol 
March 18h(), and the introduction of a simple 
system ol' local option in the ease id all villages; 
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(^) ] he inlioduetioii mio the ( vule i.| (hiiiiiii,il 

ProeeJuie ol a jMONision etiabliny av^ciiseii pei- 
soi'.s in waiiant eases to deinanj that netend »>!' 
being tiietl hs (lic Manistiate, tiies nia> be LOinmi- 
Ited to the (.h)Li!t id Sessions. 

(il) The taking nf nniiKdiate steps \o imi^iiue tlie 
Kd of the ! <^ \ \ in Indun lnll> lilt\ millions 
id the '>pii'al.on a nLind^».i \eail> mereasii g. 
iltagging I'lit a n isetable existenee oii the seo’e 
(d stai\ation and s(.\eial millions a^tualK peiish- 
ing. in e\ei\ desade. 1^\ staixation, 

(e) A modilKa’oon ot the inles iindei the \ims \..t 
so as to make tlum eiinall\ appheable tii all 
lesidenu m, im \isitois to Indui, \othont diMiiis- 
tio'i ol ..Kehi saste m ...‘h'liK to en^nfe tn hivral 
s(MKs u .1 id hseii-es Nvlui'.xei v dd animal' 
habitiiall; ^lestio' hnm hie, laitle, oi crop . 

and 1 o make a 11 I ',sc s, " i anted niulc t t he :c \ i el 

I I'les i>l 1 K - I. imane. 1 1 \ i oble oi 1\ i n pi> ol 

ol lii'M ' and \ahd thivandK^nt the PioMiicial 
laiisdAlioi, n, 'v.lmh tlic\ an. issikd. 

(1 ) 1 hs m I 1 1 , ' , ' IK 'll 1 .1 M 1 Ida I > i o'h >'i' III I lul la . 

\\heieai i m. ol ( uia as diliiHsl h\ Odnie 

ma\ hi v. inhaled e,''i! 'lamid li'i a m,lilai\ canm 
as ( ona’n aimed oi non-( omiins u d (dl’cci. 

(asc Ol dn'L’ to eanamt> and iinalilical loiist m ilk 
Indian ai m;. , 


(g) 1 he oiuanising thionchoiit the moie waihke 
laces id the empne ol a s^^tcm of mildais sei\ ee, 

(h) 1 he amhoii/mg and stimulating olAi wide-'piead 
s\mem ol \ohj:;teumn, sikli as obtains in (neat 
Hiiiam, amoma the people ot India. 

(I) I he I egul it :.>a id' ! lie nn posit ion ol the W ak i i. ess 
b\ cci'am di^lmcd pmwipUs. .dlmihra^ sivindv 
to the lights ot laiuho'Niiei' and ol peisons m- 
\eMmg monc\ in land 

WML Pl.SOLM I) 1 hat a snm ot Ks i d.(HH) be as- 
snmed loi the expenses id ih. Ih ii ish ('omiintlee and the cosl 
id the C ongiess pnldn.di<m. Inilui anil aho toi the expures 
of the Iomt-( II IK ml S^mitai \'s ()tiK e. and ili.d ihesi.\eial 
c111 K , do iimk ilkiie. as an aiawl, i dI k i novv. m Ik i>-vdti t, m 
( I'lnmillie, k'l the >eai 1 N'd. 

\\l \ . Kl SOI \ M) I hat this C'onmess hmeln luuh i s 

m-'-.t malvlnl thanks to Sn \\ Weddeil'uin aikl the idhii 
ia. a :>11 s id l :k Ik i'. ndi C onin i s ( o.ni akie I oi i h^ • 11 \ ii i s 
K .Iiied 1 ';. ih. m t.> In.dia d'nmg, tlm pi^ e.d \ea: 

\\\ . UlsOiNlI) I hat tins Coigu^. nappond 
' -. I |i \ii Ml vii to he d C K IK I al Sii M I 11 s and appoints 
I. I \\ \i ii \ to Ik ds .loiid-C .i.K 1 d kii ('■ I n \ loi tii., i nsinng 
\ ^ di 

\\\I. IM'SOINLI) lhal the Iwillih (v'n'Uis, d > 
assi^mhle im s'kIi il n aliei ( hi'Mnia > da'' Id'd* is m,i\ be 
later d' tei mired up- m, at C ah ut ta 
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The second Muslim dionilmy It) preside over 
the Congress, rahimhiia mouammii) sayam 
\v:is one of (lie ftn'emosi cili/ens cd' Rom!):'y. 
lie h elonged I ' ihe Khoia et>inmiiniiv and liis 
a^ee^(t>^s originally lo (\ileii De^piie Ihn lalheiN 
inclin iUons, he pursued higher edncalit)n. 1 lie 
I'amous Llplnnslonc C ollege was hi^ Ahfui Mater. 
Horn ;i dee.ide he(\)re the Indian Mulinv broke 
out, Sa.yani look his M.\. degree in IS(>6 when 
he was hardly Iwenl) : indeed he was the (irsl 
Mahojiiedan to h i\e aCiIevetl this academic 
dislinclion. As a jHipil of the disl inguished 
1 ngll^h ediicaiionisi. Sir Alexander Cjianl, he 
was the recipient of several pri/es and sch daisliips 

To Sayam. the \ear 1S7() was \ei\ evenlful. 
He not only passed Ins I LB e\aminalit)n then 
but also became.! lasiiccvd' the IC'ace and a L'elhiw' 
of the Bombay Caivtu’siiv He was nune than 
a Senator; lie was .1 Member td' the Svnehcate 
and not uiiorien pic-ided o\ei‘ its meetings It 
was, however, as Stihciior he came tt> bv, widely 
known. y\ man of eneio\ and \e.ne»l 

activities, he loiind time lo gmdie quite a govui 
number ol' C ompsimes as DirccU-r. He w is 
abt^ a leatirng. member ol' the Itivvn Loimcil as 
well as the Mumcqial Corporation He was 
one (d the select Ww lo whom the Anjuman-i- 
isl im (with its accessoiies td s,^liools, hostels, 
gymkh ina aiu! club) t)vved its existence and later 
as Hoiuuaiv Secretary for \ears and also its 
Vice-President, one of its guitling spirits. In 
ISSo Savam bec.ime the first Maht)medan Sheriff 
of Bombav and m ISSS he rt)se to be the President 
of the latter bodv again the first Muslim lo have 
h id that high civ ic honour. 

S.ivani was also the first khoja gentleman lo 
iiave entered the Bombay I egislative Council 
where, by his wide knowledge of public questions 
and devotion to public causes, he made a great 



maik In IS'^LC he jnesided ovei ihe Bombay 
Provincial C’onfeience at Ahmedabad and struck 
a lol i_\ note in I he cause of H indit-M usliin coneord. 
Three \ears later c:ime 10 Inm the invitation to 
preside over the National C’ongress at Calcutta. 
Ihe viddress he deliveied on that occasion was 
widelv appreci.ited for its leasoned appeal to 
his co-religionists not lo light shv of the great 
national organisation. It was a tiibiite to his 
hold on his countrvmen ih.il he was unammouslv 
chosen by the non-(dTicivil Members of the Bom¬ 
bay Legislative Council to lepresent them m the 
lini)erial Council, in tiie vacancy caused by the 
retirement of ihe great Phero/eshah Mehta. On 
the larger front Savani won popular esteem as a 
spokesman of the nation as a whole and as a 
statesman. 
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Ihcic was coiiiili \-w kio nkunmnu when 
Savani (,licd m al the calls .igc (O'33 aiul there 
Wv)s ihe \\i(.kwi rcaaanili(Mi (O' the ele\ated spint 
in wiii^.Ii he Inkl IkUI ah'ft the banner vO' the COni- 


^ziess at a Hme when the MiiNlnns weie, eiilur 
iinJer tfieii i>wn mikiaken nnpiiKe cn inulei Ibiiisfi 
pi(:ssiire, keepnn: iheinselses ahnO lunn tlie 
mainstream of Indian naiUMUilinn. 


IEAIUKES 


1. (akuiia held a (Lmaies^ session tva a 
lliiid time 

2. I he C liairman lO’ the IveLef^lion ( ommiilee 
was sn; mssn ai tiiiNDiK Miinik “a senmd and 
aeeomI'lI lied lawyer aiul a preal and noble jiidee 
(msv I el i (e(.l’ lie W(m (he cenOkKnee and 
lespeel e.t the CloseinmeiU b\ the sonrulness o\ 
his I'jdpment and the nIeatnes^ ol hm intelle(. I iial 

jikI ( ! ihe p^i'ple l\\ hl^ siead> eh.impiim- 
'.liip t'i die e lu >e v f hheits aiwi lusiiee “It was 
a chi\ of e«'iiLM a Ili ki' ion r(n' us", acLoidinn U> 
M.iluiiMia .)> L'ind, aiiaili 1\( s Ikihadiir "wlien 
Sir Ronv.-h Lanv lo snemolien oui imwement 
sM'di the ni eel weiphi ( I his name aiul reputation ' . 

3 In ihe iinasoidabk absence, due (o illness, 
of the Chaiiuiaii (O' the Keecpti.m ( «mimi(tee, 
in< u NSM lu n Nui (,ii()si lead (he W eleinne Addiess 

4 lUreijinn lo ihe less ol'tleparkd evOleagues 
the President paid llie following tiilMite: 

SiiKe ('Ui lee t s'liing at Pi>ona, the eiuel h uul 
(0 deaih hk dep!i\ed iis o\' seseral of our most 
eneiL’etie weaker.. blends and s\ mpal hisci s. 
I oremosi among them stands the name (0 late 
\i\N \ioiu \ (urosi, an Lmluisiaslie and sieads 
Worker fiom the earls sears ol ihis mosemenl 
Ills L'leat ainlities and lare leged aeumen. his 
special studs of Indian (^(uesiKms. espeeialls the 


urgent need of (he sej\i!ai!(>n ol' judkial horn 
cxeeulise fiineliims. his imtiimg /e.il and modei.i- 
tion, his gieat i’»o\seis and Ieadmes^ m d.ebate 
aiki widesjMead inlluenee eombined (o make 
him best filtied \o espiUise Ins eountis's eaime 
Ills suilden and unlimels ienu>\al I'onn iUir mulsi 
leases a blank whieh it will be lunil b> (ill, bul hi^ 
seiSiee to the C ('iigiess will kee|'» Ins memois 
tdssass gieen in the annaK ol llus mosement 
In the death of ii ii dukiss (O' (iiipn at, a 
scholai (0 liin’pean lepiilalion, sslut lepiesentcd 
II n the (iaekssai al the N(awas and Ssseden 
Oriental (’ongies,. oni mosei’U'iil loses amOher 
svoikcr, \\h«>se zeal iind enthii.tasm I’lU the ( (Ui- 
gicss kness n(> b('Uiu!s. he ssent bom sillae’e ((> 
sillage pleading the (. (Uiyiess cause, and spaied 
neilhei time noi nunus m its a(,lS(Lacs lie 
ssas a Disliict judge on our side of (he eonnlis, 
bul as soon as he vsas freed fiom (he trammels 
(0 (Ohee (he lirsl llnii'’ he did ss a . lo alund (he 
Kai\khi Pianmeial ('(Mifeietae in (he sc()iching 
heat of Mas last, lie died ssillnn a loitniglu of 
his retiirn liomlliat place Wcsiein India, copeei- 
alls Cjiiiarat, svill long nuanii his loss 

Bs the death ol (. \ su\s a\ ssss ,ssii nsidi, 

(he C ongiess has lost another stanncli supp(Uiei, 
lo whose enthusiasm the enliie succe . whkii 
altendckl (he Nagpur C(mgicss was due. 
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CCNCiRrSS CYCLOPACniA 


OBITER DICTA 


I he ContiiJcnt Hope 

It is nr>t a mere Mela (hat v\e h i\e assembled 
h re to li If ihe Congress had borne no 

olhii friiil til in the establohment id' cordial rela¬ 
tionship and nuilual good understanding among 
tlu' various Ind'an races and communities with 
appareiiliy conllicling interesl^, it would certamlv 
be a m liter on whicli we might well congratulate 
ourselves. A United India if not an accomplislied 
fact, IS a consLimmali!-n devauitly to be wished 
tor; to'dpv's <issemblag,e and its predeccssois 
loi (wer a decade, inspire us with the cmilident 
iMpe tint we hive passed through ttie stage of 
mere spoculalum and tentative experiment and 
are making steady progress towards tangible 
aecomplishment. We want to be united, and 
united for a pu:i>ose. 

-I\()\us<ii ('iiuNi>i R Mn II < 

{Cluiii nuiiK Rcccpi ion Coninuf/i’t’) 

Silent siifTerings 

It in the nature of things that persons of 
low (Uigin b'lrn and biauight up in the atmosphere 
of low moial's on fnuling themselves 

suddenly ckulicd with the authoiily o\' the Sircar, 
get their heads turned and be led inti'i playing the 
tyrant I lie less the cducaticui they have received, 
and the smaller tlie emoluments llieir posts carry, 
the greater their superciliousness, the more marked 
t heir eontempt for others. Cringing to superior auth¬ 
ority and hording it over tlie people who have any¬ 
thing to do ollicially with them, aie the distingui¬ 
shing trails of these pests of society. Persons of high 
birth and culture, who have seen better days and 
better soeiety may sometimes be naturally inclined 
to give to these supercilious tyrants a sound 
thrashing so as to n^iake them remember it [o the 
end ol'their days and prevent them IVcmi reverting 
ot their evil ways. But persons ol'high biith and 
culture naturally recoil from doing anything which 
may savmir of vulgarity, and hence their silent 
siilTei mgs. 

lion India is Bled 

It is not (uily in the army that the British 
rreasury milks the Indian cowg it is the same in 


the navy. India is charged witli the cost of v^pera- 
tions in tlie Persian Gulf, d he Adinirahy keeps 
a number (>f ships of wai in Indian seasfiu' Imperial 
purposes foa* which India pays £ 100,000. Now, 
if you lake Mauiiiius for instance, n is also m the 
Indian Seas, but the pcs'*pie of Mauritius conti ibute 
muhing; Zanzibar coninluiles iv ihicig, C'cylon 
nothing, but poor India luts lo pay the whole 
India lias to pay, besides aO this, l.oge sums foi 
ch'ckyard improvements, all of which aie not in 
the interests ot the Indian Marine but in the 
interests ot' the Briteh Navy. Then, there is the 
Aden swindle. Aden a part iT' India! Whv, 
there is only <-ne objeel in making Aden .i p.iil 
('f India that India may be chaatad lait of a p\\- 
ment fiU' a naval and coaling .laoim o!' Ifnpeiial 
importance. Aden is p: ilion cf Uaj.m ni 
ail by any aigumenl, Atlen is an Impeinil »oiite 
to every I astern Bnlidi possession. ! he R d 
Sea isnite lakes all Biiiidi trade t<^ Zin/ibai, 
C'eylon, the Straits Settlements, Ibmgkong, C hma. 
Japan, Australia, and New /calaiui. The trade 
of every one ot' tlicse great Cvunmercial dcavUs 
Is guarded by Aden, and the [K'n^hima ryots ol 
Jubbalporc must pay I'cu' its jaoiecliom and licit 
Britain throws on poor liulia the entiie ^i^sl cd' 
protecting the 1 aAtern St as 

R M. Swam 
irrosiilcnt) 

H ■4< 

A Sham 

What is the meaning of the woid PR I SITGL? 
It cimies from the Latin wand idUSTIGIUM. 

I tymoK'igically, it is a cm luring trick; a.clually a 
sham. 

J. P, Ckkmm^idcu 
+ :!<>{< 

Not Too iMiich 

No Government can lose any prestige by doing 
what is right. Our reciuest is a moderate one. We 
ask the Government to put an end to an anomaly 
the existence oi' which has been admitted by the 
Government for over two centuries. We ask 
the Government to prevent the prosecutor or one 
interested in the priwecuticm from having any tiling 
to do with the deteimination ot' the guilt of the 
accused. In tact we ask the Government to place 
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justice ((he due adniiiiistralhMi id' uhieli is the 
surest hniiuhilion (h jll GiU erninents) ab>)\e 
c\en a sliudow t>l suspitiiui We aie suic]\ uiU 
asking too nuieli. 

(’ \ Ki \i \R \s\\ \Mi S \sI ki \R 

t f * 

A C Icar ( ourse 

It i)k\ are lea-miahle men 1 (iiisi ih^v v\ill 
ende.ouui longer to del i\ the Innhei LMeira^'n 
(d (Ills s\^icm: il lhe\ me Lliuahinm men I tiU'l 
liie\ will endeouiir to wipe iwa\ tlie sLun ol 
this tiemmeiU >d Indna, il iiie\ are Lompassionme 
men, 1 Itiisi llim wdi lisien in l!ie hiimide . diLim- 
inni mid pooei winch will g > I'mih fimn im . 
assemhl\ ami li\ l ' ‘le'-: li'om our memm\ tins 
moled soiiow. Hill ino\^\ei ihil me\ Ik\ t 'li 
L'-ui.e 1 ^ «.!ear; we >h ill ‘o m mtal!'. in (Im 
p.a h ( t I e > 1 K c nml l:: 111 

I h M ( H WDl K F’ 

A 

V Soloiiin Ihotest 

I he trenlment llinl i' now acc"ided to iis m 
S mlh Aiir.i, j^mlimilm's m Naled. ; indeed 
invidious end luimilmimg, and we me hound (o 
protest vUMinsi n jnoiesi ngaiiisi ii most '.ol 
emnl> and m lii'- nn si emphatic mannei pt^ssihle 
[iK'tesl ng.nnsi il on the pkiHorm and in the 
[less pr(ae>l against n In means ot lenlleis 
and pamphlets proiesi ngmnCi ii I'min one end 
of liie tounliv to the oiliei, nil oiii vt'ke rouse> 
the sense (O' paaiLC end, Imiplav of the (iv)\Lin- 
menl of India .md ller MnKstv’s (i'Weinmenl, 
and siiil it ih 'v lemmn ohdurnte, lundie^s ^ t oui 
dies, we must imike uii our nnnd tune mid lAr 
ever, nevei to leave oiii lirmihs and homes hul 
C'»ntinue t^ live heie aii<l mulnnlv. a.ve, live and 
maUiplv' and can v on a hair-siai v eel exndence 
till the mereirul hind ol pe^nlcn'^e oi lamme 
relieves an ov ei bmdeiied empiie ils surphm 
poinilatum. 

G H vinwii svv ai< \n Ph i m 

)»< * 

licwiirc 

The v\oi\ls ‘loo late' are vMiiten upon eveiv 
line (d’ Tiigland's pohc> m lelalioi^ to lieland. 
Let not those vvemds he nisei ihcel on the portals 
of Government lI(Hise in ( aleutla. I liesc lamincs 
are the reminders of nature to warn Governments 
to mend tlieir wavs. If ihev do not mend, diretul 
must he the conseciuenccs. Bankruptev, Imancial 


rum, ineti lev aide collap^e and all (lieu atteiulanl 
evils niiisi |olk)W Wc in the ( ongiess are the un- 
idt'icial aalvmeis of the (iov ei nmeiit. W'e appeal 
111 ilie (lovernmenl to pioieci (Uir indusiiies, 
luishamd OUI lesoiiices. so lint llmme lamincs mav 
hceome milleis of the paot, and a new eia o\ 
plenlv mid piospeiilv mav dav\ii upon tins land 
•\ (i. vemment wlikh helps to piovliuea consmn- 
maii m s* dcvoniis lv> Ik* wislied loi will he 
wuitllcel ihe h!e^'''ings ot (lod and liie giatilud.e 
I ! a nation 

Si Ri \i )K v \ \ 111 H \ M ini V 

f + + 

I lie \ oiee of Duly 

Il m nt>l sulliL'eiil to appeal oni\ for 1 nidish 
clnnix Help m iv he roi,deied in ni.mv oihei 
wav^, viMls sh add he made lo lehel woiks m 
order that il mmht t>e dio'o\eied e',ami!\ In vv il 
Is the i^s'i siaivme pe-gde do not gel die dimes 
promised to them h\ Cownnmeiil I know 
Ciovernment will not like din at ot tlnm’, 
hut thil Is no loiklMi ol tails liie voke ol 
diilv Is tlieiv* Il Is giving die woid ol (oinniai,d 
let im see ht>w we mm ohev tint vt^ke and ii-e 
etjual to ilk OL^as 1 ,m 

C i K. Gokh \i I 

f 

lilivefsil;, lUforin 

It is line die piaddLin ol laiiveisii\ nfoini 
has not hidieilo lomid <i pkke m the ( ongiess 
l^iogi.mmie, hul when ii is lememheied and 
lealmed that d’e piohlem ha^ a vital liem m;’ on 
the development (d eduealu>n m the rounirv, ol 
whkh the ( ongiess iim'lf is peihaps the hindilest 
trophv. It will he seen ih it die ( (uigress eanind 
I'U’oie It vMlh impLinilv I lie Congies'. |noeiamme 
m a imogiamme of development all louiul, .md 
wl cannot alloui to oveilook ane ithslaeles th.it 
mav he opp -sed to the logical ilevelopment (d die 
mtelleetual Ksouiees ol the nation. 

Kan C. hakan IhvM rii a 

t + 

Ihe Kiglil of I ree |jK|uiTy 

We assume, as it is tuir duty to .issuine, that 
tile (ioveinment India has a iiglit to depose 
anv Piinee on Chief who is guih\ ol'gross misiule 
or ga(»ss niiseondIkt. All that we ask is that, 
helore the P.ir.imoimt I’ower so seriously inter¬ 
feres m the internal aflairs ot any ol tliese Stales 
as to depose Us ruler, either permanently or tor 
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a limited period, there must be a ease m<ide out 
ol' grave misrule, or misconduct, by clear, direct, 
and tangible evidence of such miM-iile or mis¬ 
conduct. Ilovv is that misconduct to be brouglU 
(lome to the Piince? Before the Prince or ( hief 
against whom so grave a charge is brought is 
deposed, slnnild he in')! be entitled to demand, 
iji C()mmon with oidinary ciii/en^. the right to 
a fair, full, and free enquirs ^ 

S. P. SlMIA 
+ 

i’ribute (o Wacha 

WACIIA is the most I'eguhircorixspondenlihat 
the British (.h/mmiilee of the National C()ngress 
hive in [ndia, and hi. letter', are always full 
and exhaustive. I also know for a fact thrt when 
humble >oLmg peiscms hke m\sclf go t<> Wacha 
for as^istance in the study of political Cjueslions, 
Wacha's Ki'vices aie alwavs IVclIv placed at our 
disposal. And, gentlemen, we all know that, on 
this Chmgres' pLoi'orm, itext to Dadabhai Naoroji, 
Wacha is (uii principal adviser on (.piestions of 
i I nance and Commerce. We all know' that 
Wa.cha, in point of grasp of tinaiwial questions 
and in |’)oint of the details ot finance, is uniivalled, 
and that he is one of the foremost tinaiKieis we 
have amongst iis. 

(j K. (j()K \i \ 

+ >!. 

Vet on the I hreshokl 

You, (jendemen, who h.oe tiune here as 
delegates Irom all paits ol the countiv, voii are 
all aniinate^l bv the same sentiments, \ou are 
all lilled vMth the same Inqses and aspirations, 
voti are all deter iniiual to work unceasingly, to 
labour sleadils and liimly lor the furtherance of 
the common cause, tindiscouiag,ed b\ temporary 
deleats, or disappiunlments, undeteired bv rnis- 
lepiesentalions whieh >011 have otilliveti in 
the past and which >011 will brush aode wit h equal 
ease in the ftiitire; uiulismaved by oHicial fianvus 
and uninlluenced by an\ vamsicL 1 at ions other 


than ihtVse of the public welfare. Gentlemen, 
there are among us here, men who have grown 
grey in the service of their country, and also 
large numbers of young men who liave still 
their life, and life's work before them. Let us 
all remember that we are as yet only on the thre¬ 
shold of our new national life, that we have a 
gi'cMl and arduous work before us, that we have 
ti’) bring into litie with us all those who are still 
keeping aloof from a misconception ot' our obiCLls, 
that we have mU only to tolerate, but to welcome, 
fair criticism even if it be hostile, and that, abewe 
all, we liave to convince the ginenung classes ih u 
vve seek^ not to weaken or to -eip, but [('j broaden 
and to strengthen the I'ormdations of the Ihilish 
Pmpire. Let the lihng g.eneration, of whom 
Disiaeh tmee said: ‘Uhev are lltc tru.ices of 
posterilv", let our >oung men, be content wilii 
no lesser ideal, l et everv sineeeding gcner.Unm 
surpass its predecessors in the magnitude (d' 
their services to their civuntry. Let them outstrip 
us in the race of honour. 

- Lai Mon w Giiosj 

C ongress Stands Vindicated 

I wish this great movement eveiy sineess. 
Ahhough the Congress lias ruU yet bven able to 
achieve the full measure of success its originalors 
wanted, still ihev hue achieved in another diiec- 
tion greater success than could ever have been 
dreamed of. from mv own experience 1 kiunv 
that these Congress meetings held in different 
vears m various place, in the countiv, hue so 
stirred up public opinion in these placc-^ that 
hundreds and thousands of more people know 
what iirc their rights and theii' privileges than 
they did when the C’ongress was initiated. 1 here- 
fore, it' the Ccmgies'. has not achieved anv’lhing 
else but if it has achieved only tins, its existence 
and its cvuiluuianc'e is more than jusiified 

R. M. Sav AM 
{President) 
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KESOLUTrONS 


I. RI'>S()IA LD - Thai liiis CtMii^rcss doMics ti> plav.c 
on reC()iJ its hunihlc congialnlatioii^ on Her ('iiacious 
Majesty, the Queen-l mpress, having attained the si\ii(^:h 
year ot h.-r leigi. th.* loni^O'.t and (he lnl)^t benetieeiii in tlie 
annals ol the hinpne a leign assot^iated with the nn^st 
itnpmiaiu ad\anees in hunian happlne^^ and ^isilisation 
H^e C oni;iess es['>iesses the hope that ILi M uea> mas lonu 
he sjyired lo leign o\er hci i^s'fde 

II RlsSOI,\ l‘.0 That this ( oi’igiv.ss dssiie> I" s^nw \ 
to SIR NVIl I I \M \N 1 nni Riu RN and the olhei numheis 
ot the BnliNh ('(anmilfee its most giatelul ilianks h>i iIkm 
dasin teres ted sl i \ lees in t he eanse ot I lulian pi>Iit k a I ad\ aiKe- 
ineiU and aeeords us Ikaitv w^kouK to W S C A!\I as 
the delegate ol the Hniislt C ominiike to ihi^ ( oinness 

III UINOIAM) ihii I In'. ( ongiess r.v)M^(.s witli 
satisla'^tion the suppeut ol pnhiu vgnnton Ivnh m I ngland 
and in India, whieli the qikwiion ot the s^pauition ol JikIki il 
lioni I'xeeutisc tiinstions m the adminiaiation <d Justiee 
has received; and tins Congtes’. once ap. iin app^^als to the 
Government of India aiul the Seeietai> o! Si \tc. to t,ike 
piaetical steps tcii speedilv eaM\ing out this uuicli ik<.ded 
refoim In this connection, the ( ongte>s cksnes to 'Ueoid 
its deep regret at the deatli of MAN MOIIVN (,II()S| 
wiio made tins gnesiion the suhjei.t of his special s'oid> 

I\. RKSOIAld) (.'(>n .ideI ing that the I o^al (love.n- 
ments aie cntiiistevl \siih all huuklies ol tulinini aiaiioi., 
excepting \i mv expenditnrc snpeiioi snpei M'ii a-.m^t ^ont i ol 
here and m 1 ngland, and the pavment ot inteii^si on dtht, 
this C’ongress is ol opinion that the .illotmei'it, r.iaeli to the 
PioviiKial (i(7\ei nmei its on v\hat aie called the IhoMiK.al 
Adjustments aie inadecpuite. and tliat m view ot the levi'-’on 
ot the Qnnti-juennnil Pio\iiieial C onliaet, whieh is to take 
I > lace 111 1 .S'^7. I he t ii ne has a 111 \ ed when a I in i hei step should 
he taken m the mallei ot Imaneial dest.nludis,iiit>n, h\ leaving, 
ihe responsihility of the linanei.d adniini .ii,itu^n ot the 
dit'terenl I’j o\iiKes pi ineipah> lo the I o< al (/on e i nmeniN. the 
Supreme Cjoveinmeiit leceiviiig fiom uuli I oe,il Ciovein- 
ment onl> a ti\ed ee'Uti ihution levn.d m .leLtndauee 
with some detinite and ei|nilahle pniKij’ije, which sln>iild 
not he liable to any distinhanee dining theeintencv ol the 
pelK>d i>r eoiitiact, so .is to sevine to IiKal ( io\ en nmenis 
that liseal cei himiy, and that adv.intage aiising fiom the 
noimal expiansion ot the revenues, which aie so cssenti.il 
to all re.il pra'igtess in the development ot the resiuiiccw .ind 
the satisfactoiy admmistraium of the diHeicnt Ihovmccs 

V. RKSOLVEI)—lhal this Longress. concuiiing with 
previous Congresses, again records its deep legief tlial tlie 
labours of the Fkihlic Scrviee Commission h.ive pi,ieticall> 
proved void of any good result to the people of this countr>, 
and repeats its conviction that no salislactoiy solution ol 
the question is possible unless effeet is given to the Resolution 
of the House of Commons of the 2nd June, 1893, m f.ivour 
of holding the competitive examinations for the Indian 
Civil Services, viz. Civil, Medical, Police, Lngineenng, 


Iclegiapii. I oie'-l, .uul \..CiMin(N, hvith m Iiuli.i and in 
i nglauil tills Conmess would (Mue ayam lespedlullv 
iirtte on Her M.iiewtv's C i ov ei iiment that the Resoliiiu>n 
ol the House ot ('iMiimons sh.nild he spceelilv e,uiieel out 
as .in a*^! i'l lUsiicc lo the Iiulian people aiiel e.s the oulv 
aeke|u,ite lullilmenl ed the pleelges made te> them 

\l RI',S()|\r|) Ih.ll ihls ( e'llglC'.. Ikichy levOuN 

Us piotcsl .igmua the ^dkine i cor gamming the I eluc.itiiUi.il 
Seivicc which has gut leCeocel the s.mctu'n ed the See. ie kny 
ol Sl.Ue. as hcina c.ilcukited to esJude iMli\es ed Iiuli.i, 
including the>se v\lu> have l>een eelueuteel in I ngkiml, fieun 
(he siipeiii'i giaele id. the I eluc.ilie'ii Seivice to whieh lliev 
h.ive hitheitev been .ivimiUed. te'i in the weUels ed the Re- 
''oluiuMi. 'dll I’utuie i.itives ed liiei'a whe> .lie elesio'iis e>t 
eiiteiiiig the I eluc.iium I'lep.u I ment will ii ai div he .ip[\uiileei 
111 litUM, and te) the Piovmei.il Seivue'’ Hie (eu.eic'S 

pups'. th.,t the ''cheme iu.in he so reeast .is to .itle'ul l.icildies 
t(M the .lelmission e>l liieli.m guieiu.itcs to the siipe'iii>i riaeie 
ot the I eliie.itM»n,il Sei v ice 

\Ii Rl.SOINIl) I h.il this (e'Ugiess h.iVmg, Ie;,Uei 

te> the opinu'n id the .hiiv ('ommi -sion ,is te) the siueess 

e)t (he svstein id I n.il hv Jmv. and to the t.icl lli.il wall the 

pi eM’.ic" s ed cehk itum ,l sul t le lent luuiihel e>l celuc.ileel PelM'lis 
is .ivaikihk 111 .ill pails ol ilk conntiv, auel eorcuiiiiig with 
pic V lolls C e>!li’lcsses u i>l opniit)!! lh.it Iiialhv .Ini\ slloulel 
he e\t. iieleel to eluli k ts and oll^ iie to w hiJi the sv ,tem .it 
pic ^lU ehks not applv, .uul (hat llic veuh'^t'. slionkl he Im.il 

lh.it the' ( oni'Ks^ iiiilhei .itliims th.il ilu' sl.itiis .iiul 
claini'. ol ( ivil \ssjst.mt Snigeons .uul Hospit.il A'sistanis 
Keiniie thoioiigji and open ciuiiiiiv with a view to the ic- 
ehessing ol long siaiulmg ani>malics aiul conseeiiieid giie- 
V .iiu e s 

Mil RKSOIMI) II. .it ihi'. C ollgl CS'. eillcc .ig.lin 
pl.ices mi leeoiel it, sense ed the gieat h.iiel hip whkh the 
puseiU late of S.di lax imposes upon the |U)ok et classes 
id tile- coniilrv. .i li.uelsliii) which leiideis it incimihent upon 
lh(^ (loveimiient to take the eailiest oppoiiunitv tei icsieue 
the dmv to tile level ol ISt.X 

l\ RI.SOI \l’l) I h.il this ( euigiess e)nee .igam 
elcems It iicecssaiv te) leeoiel its nio.t solemn piotest against 
tlie elis.ihilitk'N imise)sed on liuli.m settleis in Smith Aliic.i, 
.iiul the mvidimis .ind Immili.ilmg, elisi me lions ni.iele hclwecii 
them .ind I niof-ican scttleis, ,inel alipeals lo Hci M.iiestv', 
(lewemment aiul the Ciovernmenl t>l India to guaid the 
inteiesls of Indian setlkis and to relieve them oi the elis- 
ahilities te) whivh ihe> are subjected 

\ RlvSOL\ LI) la) I hat this ( e)iij.Mess notices with 
salisfaetion that its views in corincctie)n with the uigenc> aiul 
the lines of retorm in regard to the condition ol the ( ivil 
and Military Medical Seiviecs id the cmintiv have been 
endorsed in inllucntial Medieal and Military ciielcs; and 
in the interests of the public, the Medical Science and the 
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profcsMt^n, as also in tiic cause of economic administration, 
this Congress once again atfiims: 

(1) th.it there should be only oi^c Military 
Medical Service with two branches, one foi the huio- 
pcan army and the other for native troops, vvoiked 
on identical lines, aiui (2) that the C i\il Medical Service 
of the countr> should be reconstitutvd as a distinct and 
independent Medical Service, wholly detached from 
its present Militai) ccninection, and reeiiiited from the 
open pjotession of Medicine m India and elsewhere, 
v\ith due regard to the utilisation of indigenous talent, 
other things being equal. 

XI. RKSOIAED that this Congress concurs vv ith its 
predecessors in strongly advocating: 

(a) Persistent pressure by the Govemment of India on 
all Provincial Administrations to induce them 
to carry out m its integrity the excise policy enun¬ 
ciated in paragraphs 103, 104 and lt)3 ol the 
Despatch published m I hr iiaziKc oj hhlui of 
March, ISOO, anil the introduction i>l a simple 
s>stem ofcllcelivc local option 

(b) 1 he intIodi'ction into the Code ot Ciiminal 
Procediiic c4 <\ j''io\ision enabling, accused peisons 
in w.irrant cases to demand that instead td being 
tiled b> the Magisliale, they may be committed 
to the C'oint of Sessions 

(c) A modilication ol the rules under the Arms Act 
so as to make them cciually applicable to all 
residents in, or visitcus to, India without distinc¬ 
tion ot creed, caste or colmn , to ensure the libe¬ 
ral concession cd licences wherever wild animals 
habitually destio> human life, cattle or crops; 
and to m.ikc all licences, granted under the revised 
rules, of life-long tenure, levoc.ihle onlv on proof 
ol rnisme, and valid throughout the Provincial 
Jurisdiction in which they are issued; 

(d) I he establishment (d' Militaiy Colleges in India, 
whereat natives of India, as defined by Statute, 
inav be ediicatevl and trained for a military career, 
as C’ommissioned c’»r non-C\>rnmissior".ed (>tliceis 
(according to capacity and qualilicalions) m the 
Indian aimy; 

(e) The authorising and stimulating of a widespread 
system <d vi>lunleering, such as obtains in Great 
Pritam, amongst the people ol India. 

(f) I he discontinuance ol the giant of rxchangc 
C vimpensation Allowance to the nem-domiciled 
lairopean and Luiasian employees of Government 

(g) I he abolition of the Council of the Secretary of 
State for India 

(h) 1 he cst.iblishment of a High Court of Judicature 
and a Provincial I egislative C ouncil in the Punjab. 

(i) 1 he withdrawal of the Government of India 
Nigilication v>t 2sth June, 1S91, in the Foreign 
De|>aitmcnt, gagging the Press in Tcirilorics 
under British administration in Native Stales, 
as being leliogradc, arbitrary and mischievous 


m Its nature and opposed to sound statesman¬ 
ship and to the liberty of the people. 

XIF. RESOLVKD 'I hat tins Congicss ilcphncs the mif- 
bjcak of famine in a more less acute fi'im Ihrouglioiil 
India aiul holds that this and other lamines whicii have 
occurred in recent >eais aic due to the gicat poveity ol ilic 
people, biought on by tlic diain of the wcallh of the coiiniiv 
which has been gc)ing on lor >cars togetl’iei, and by iheex- 
cessive taxation and ovci-assessment, coi'iseeiuciU cm a policy 
cd' cxtravagai'ce, followed by the Gcnernmcnl both m the 
Civil and the Militapv dcpaitmcnl. winch has so far impovci- 
ishcd the people that at the lirst Imich of scaicilv ilicv aic 
rendered helpless and must perish unless fed b> (be Stale 
c>r hedped b> private chanty In the opinion ot this C orgre^s 
tile tiuc remedy against tlic icciiirer.ee of lamii'c lies in the 
adotnum cd a |Hdicy, which would enfoicc ectiremv. hus¬ 
band the resources of the State, loster the dcveloinriLiU nf 
indigenous .ind hwil.iils and ir.diistiics whivh have piadi- 
cally been exiirguished, and helj^ foiwaid the luliodueiion 
of modem ails and indtisttKs. 

In the meantime the C'ongicss wmild icmind tin (loveiii- 
nicnt of its sedemn duty to stive human life ard mitigate 
luiman sidfenng (ihe piovisum^ cd the existirg I.imire 
Code being m the cqsmum cd the ( ongK^s. inadcciuate tts 
ieg,ncF wages and rations tind v>ppfes^i\e as leg.irds task 
wotk), and would appe,il to the (lovernment to redeem it-, 
pledges bv lesloimg the I amine Insuiarve 1 und (keepimt 
a septiiate account of it) to its oiiginal tooling, and to appl> 
It nu'rc latgely tc> its original puipi'^c, vi/ tlie immediate 
relief c)f the famine-stricken |\‘Ofde 

Ilie.t m view of the lact that piivate vhtiiitv m 1 indard 
IS ready to Ibvw fieelv into the. country at this awful jiinduie, 
and consideimg that l.iigc clashes (d‘ sutTcieis can onlv bo 
reached by piivate charity, this Congress desires to entu 
Its most emphatic privtcsl against the mant'cr in which the 
Cioveiiunent cd' IiuJia is tit present bh'.cking the wav. and 
this Cong.ioss humbly ventures to expiiess liic hepe that the 
disasircMis mistake ecnumillcd b> lord I>lton\ Cicwein- 
meid m the matter will ncU be repealed on this iKeasion 

XIII. RESOI A \]D I hat this C ongrcss onee again wimld 
desire (o call tiic attention of the Cjovernment to the deplo¬ 
rable condition id the poorer elasses m India, full foity 
miihevns cd whom, according to Ingh c^iheial autl:onl>, drag 
end a miserable existeiK'e on the verge of starvation even 
111 normal >cars, and the Congress would recommend the 
following amongst other measures for the amelioialiou ot 
their condition: 

(1) Iliat the Permanent Selllcment be extended to 
thevse paits cd' the couidiy where it dex's not exist 
at the piesent time, and restrictions be init on 
over-assessments m those parts of India where 
It may ned be advisable to extend the Permanent 
Settlement at the present lime, sc>"as to leave the 
i>ots sulTicicnt to maintain themselves. 

(2) I hat Agricultural Banks be established aitd that 
greater facilities be accorded for obtaining loans 
under the Agricultural Loans Act. 
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Sankaran Nair 


SANKARAN NMK was tlic soct^iul Soiilli Indian 
and ihe iirst and onlv s{al\var( funn nic)<.lcrn 
Kerala, to ha\e bcctnnc C'onnress President. 
Himh in the year of llie Miilin\', he had all the 
elements oT a iniitineer courage and C(^mbati\e' 
ness, resoIiitenCNS and rorthiigluness, and the 
tempestiKHisness of life’s journe\, with its hours 
of exultation and ennui. 

Hailing fioni the Nair community in South 
Malabar, and too, freun a taniil\ which “had 
on tw(^ tK'casiims held the highest iind tlie lowest 
executive posts under the British (jo\ermnent", 
\oung Sankaran had a brilliant academic career. 
He graduated from the Presidency College, Madras, 
in 1X7S, with distinctimi in Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy and with prizes in I nglisli 
and History. A \ear later, he passed tfie B.L. 
I.xammation, standing first and obtaining recogni¬ 
tion in .(urisprudence and Hindu lauv. It was 
his d\ing imdher's widi that he should set up 
practice at the Bar and avoid Ciovernment seivice. 

Sankaran was lucky in his apprenticeship as 
a vakil under the then Ad\ ocale-Cjeneral 
Horatio Shepherd who, true to his name, she¬ 
pherded his ward m his earliest legal years and 
provided him with excellent opportunities to show' 
his mettle liiscareei at the I3ar was outstanding. 
In ISPP, he became Government Pleader and 
Public Prosecutor; he vs as the second liulizin 
to occupy the place, the liisj being S. Subramania 
Iver. In p)()7, he rose to be Advocate-Geneial, 
the lirst Indian and High C\uiit Vakil to have 
been so appointed. By then he had officiated 
thrice as a Judge. In 190S, he linallv succeeded 
Subramania Iver. with the distinction of being 
the first non-Brahmin to have adorned the Madias 
Bench. Bv his ft>rensic eliHiuenee and powerful 
advoeaev in the courts and his erudition and 
sturdv independence as a Judge, he won renown 
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and a.itracied the attention of even a man of the 
eminence of Lord Haldane. 

Sankaran Nair's dvnamism was certainly not 
cimlined to the com is. He was variously active, 
his aeiivities having covered such divcise fields 
as legislative, edueatiimal and journalistic. FJe 
vs as in the old and the new legislatures, a lellow 
of the (Madras) llniversity and a member of 
the Svndicate, and he more than dabbled in 
joiirnahsm. And, more than an>thing, he had 
alwavs been an ardent social reformer, pledged 
“to bleak down the isolation of the Hindu religion, 
to reimne the barriers which now prevent free 
social intercourse and unity (4' action, to extend 
the blessings of education to the lower classes 
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tiiui lo nnpioNC the p(>‘-iiu>n (h women to one i^l 
ecjujlii) til men*'. Aiul, mi the pohtieal ^uie, 
he Wcis a foursquare (\meressman wlio fouehi, 
m his da\ and m his own wa\. fur represenluii\e 
institutions under the Riiiish t1ae. where\ei ii 
I leN\. 

After li \eais‘ judeesliip. Sankuian Nuii 
tound himself drawn to I3elhi as a Member i l' 
the \ieeri>\s' 1 \eLUli\e C ouneil m the line of 
Sir S P. (later lord) Siiiha and Sir Ah im.im. 
with this dithuenee that, not being a Haiiisiei. 
he eould noi hceome I aw Member and li.id 
take up some other poitfolio I duealion. lnn\- 
e\er, suited (iim immensel\, in \ lew' ol 1 \in assoeia- 
lion witli the Madras lhii\eisi(\ and mleime 
interest in edueaiumal adNaneement. h was 
Iiiin that the CiumtiN owed the ad\ent ot i!ie 
tamoiis Sadler ( omniissioii wluise I'lepi^ri so 
deLiswel) led to the re-orienlaiion ol* l'n!\emit\ 
f dueaticm m India NommalK, Member fi'r 
I diKation, Sankaiian Nair had his imj^aLt on 
the enure Indian administiatum I (ud llardmge, 
to Ills own advantage, leaned heavilv on fnm toi 
expel t eoiinsel in all matters diinng tlie rest o\' 
his stav in India while, to his disadvantage aiul 
llie wider loss (d* the eiuintiv, laud ( helmsfoid 
did md. Indeed, during the iiKmieutous \eais 
wlien constitutlonal c|iiestions actpiired a special 
importanct* in the wake of Mi>ntagu's .nnval 
(Ml ihe scene as Seeielafv (d State. Saiikaian 
Nair oecujiied a jiivoial position It was xhaiav- 
tcristie ot* the man tliat lie lost no oppoi tunitv tii 
make his presence felt 

It was as a dissenter in a bureaucratle set-up 
that he singled himselt* out. His iwi) minutes o\' 
dissent m relatiiui to the despatelies (d the (ii)vein- 
ment (d' India, tm the pohiieal refoims and the 
divisunis of the luiutions C<unmittee bolli 
dnasterl)', won the vsulest appreciation m the 
eounti\v M(m(agu's subsequent conquest id' the 
Miulerates was in a sense incomplete. He found 
Sankaran Nair tiuigh. and m his ehaiaeterisatiiui 
id* the Indian Wiuthv as dm impa^ssible man* iheie 
was an implied Irihute. Sankaran Nair who 
ail hi> life held piisitive views on public questions 
and expiessed them stronglv, vvvis the tvpe id' man 
that resisted pressure and refused to be bent 

Never had the hour struck for the asseithm 
of Indian manliness nu^re signilieantly ihm m 
1919 wlien the O'Dvvvers and the n\ers let h^ose 
hell in the Punjab and when natiinial indignation 
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was at Its heue^t lo \iiulKale naiumal lu'mnii 
ind sell -1 espict he lesumed liom the Xiemov's 
I \ecu;i\e CoM-Ki! b was ihe h-mr id Sankaian 
Nan’s liiumph While he le.oeil l(> Ik‘ loid 
C helmsl’vMirs Cidleapue. lie became a naiumal 
lKri>. and from the Pi esuleni lal <.haii at the 
Aminsai C imgte^s. Moulai Nehiu paid him a 
a memoiabie liibule 

Pespiie hiN iesi«’naiion i>n pohiual giiHiiuls 
aiul peistaial puiuilke aMinst him. Mimtaeu 
m ide Sanlaian Nan a member id' his (ouiuil 
ti was indeed a smpiiMiig devJopmenl Iheie 
in 1 nglaiuh wnh the eolleayueship ol aiuither 
ex Pieskiem cd'ib.ef oneress, Hhupeiulianalli Hasu. 
Sankaran Nan assisied ihe Sei.relaiv id' Slate 
in the last siaees id the (loveinmenl i>l India 
Ael ol p)i9 Ii was iluiin;’ his membeislnp of 
the liiilia CiUineil ilial Sankaian Naii tell mueh 
up'^et bv the Mopkdi lebelhon vsliieh exposeil 
the Nall eomniunlv to ineu'ilible suHeiim: aiul 
adviKated ihe sieinesi muisuies to suppress 
lawlessness m Malabai He was Ixu k in India 
towaiils the eiul ot p)H, hi\iii'’ lesigned his 
membeislnp .nut aceej^ied the post id Aibisei 
ti> the Mahaiaiah i-l Iiuloie 

Ihe Iiuloie inleihide in his otheiwre plilieiing 
eaieei was eompai.divelv ineonscepienllal One 
or two evenis ol ihn period h.ul (>iomdi( iiown 
his p.>liii(a1 'loLk aiul indecil kal to his eelq^se. 
Havine l>een iiuliuieil in the Piesiilenii,;i Chau 
at the All-Paiiiew ( onleienee at Hombe.v m 
.lanuaiv 1922, on die second dav he had wididiawn 
tu>m the scene m the w.ike id seiious dilleiences 
with (iandhi|i A little later he emcu’etl as 
the author i^t (Hu/ l/zn/i/n, his was a 

lii>nla! attack on ilie Mahatma and his Icxulemhip 
Ihe jmbhcation <d tins Ivook v\as i'lhcrvvise also 
a disaster, inasmm h .k it kut to an adverse veidiet 
in a libel suii !ileal bv Sii M ich.iel ()' Dw v er I atei, 
Sankaran Nair enieied tlie new ( ouncil ol State 
and lunctumeil as an Independent Membei . 
he also vvoi kcal as ( hall man ('1 the ( entral ( ommi- 
Itee. which was set u[i lo assist the unpo|iulai, 
iiuleed, imwvintcal Sinum C ommission Noi 
weie other j^lalfiums denied to him He presided 
ovei the All-India Social C onleienee .is well as 
the Hindu Maha Sabh i '^'el. his bed d.ivs 
were over. 

When, in 19I9, he resigned liom the Viceroy's 
I xecutive C’oimcih lie w.is the nation's hero, as 
much as he was when he pieaded 'wer the C ongiess 
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about 22 >cars earlier. It was at Arnraoli; be 
was only 40 and the VMUingesl t('> ascend I lie 
Congress gaddi till tlien. Arid it was on that 
occasion lie held alolt the nation's banner and made 
a speech which the grcMl Surcndranalh Hanerjea 
characterised as ‘‘a strong and masculine utter- 
rance". One sentence in parlicular imprinted 
itsclfon the listeners' minds; 'dt is impi^issible tv) 
argue a man into slacciyin the 1 nglisli language", 
said Sankaran Nair, in a most \igorous plea 
for free institutions and representative g)\crn- 
ments. 

A certain courage and virility marked San¬ 
karan Nair out, as a formidable man of his 
geneiation. Neither liis knighlu)od nor the 
ht)norary degree of LL.D. tliit the Madras Uni- 


versitv ca>nferred on him, had lent any special 
distinction to one who could al\va\s ‘be a man', 
whether he had to stand up against the F^ritish 
masters or the Indian leaders, or whether he 
led public opinion or defied it. 

Amidst all the ups and downs of a hectic 
public life, Sankaran Nair never denied himself 
the comforts and consolations of a quiet, gv)od 
home-life. In the period of Iiis retirement in 
Madras, seldom was he known to miss his visits 
to the C'osmopolitan Club or his ^tiolls on the 
M.idras beach. Decplv religions at heart, he 
believed in his family deitv and read his (jita. 
With his passing in ^>>34, at the age ol’ 7b, there 
disappeared a veteran of the nation's Old Guard 
and the coKwsus of Mociern Keiala. 


I’KATURES 


1. For a second time the (fongress gravitated 
to the old Central Provinces this time to Amraoti 
Of Its ancient importance, the C hairman of the 
Reception Committee said : 

> oil all piobably knv>\s that Anaaoti is a town 
known to fame in our icligu.)us cj^isiulcs. It was hcic 
that Rukniini, win) by-thchyc was the incainaiion ol 
the CuhIoss W'eallh, sent up an earnest pia>ei lor 
being wedded to Lord Kiishna in the temple of 
Amba, which, I lu^pe, >ou will not lanit to visit. It 
was heie that hei prayer was gianted; it was heie that 
Lord Krishna came with single chaiiot, oppi>sed and 
sueeessrully met the scriied battalions ol his opponents 
and earned away the beautiful and beloved Rukmini, 
who not only represents in the lUahmin religion all 
that IS good and great, but also is the incarnation ol 
the godviess ot all worldly piospeiity, ol all human 
love, of all feminine graees, of all masculine viitues, 
of all that IS permanent and enduring. 


2 (o S K I lAPARDL C hau man of the Reccj tion 
Ckunmittee, was a vetei an. w idely known for his big 
turban a^ well a-pungent humoiii. A lellow-stiidenl vd‘ 
Hal Canga^lhar liInk’s, he rose to piominenee eaily in 
ih.e ei mi anv oj Chandavaikai and Mudhv>lkar. An 
ardent and staunch Tilakite all his life, he bioke away 
Irmn ife C'ongicss at Suiat in and ie)oincd it at 

I ic'know in l‘)l(v. I luee ve.us later, m Ihpg he went 
<o l.ngland as a member of the Cmigiess Pai hamentai y 
l^elegation to plead India's came Asa membei ol the 
Central Legi^latuie, heWiis earlier in the company ol 
Jinnah and V J. Ikrtel and later in that vd Javakar 

In politics, It was ,is tme of 1 iLik's closest pvditical 
assoei.Ues that he wim a wale renown. lo TiLik when 
l)c sponsored the Hi me Rule League. Khaparde w.is a 
source of strength along with N Kelkai' Other 
associates left Tdak when the Ciandhian cull hescin lo 
spread but Khaparde stuck (o him tenaciousiv l ilak 
valued Khapartie greatl\ and always advlie-sed him as 
•Oada aheb'. 
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riovi/ncs Jh'h’i^afi's 

Bcrar, C P. Secunderabad 543 

Madras .. .. .. 3S 

fk'ngal . . . . • . 33 

Bombav .. .17 

N W P & Oudh 10 

Punjab . . . . 1 

loi.M 692 
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1 he \V(>rs< Year 

The }ear uhieh is about to dose lias been 
about the most unloitun ite we ha\e e\pencnecd 
bu' many \ears past. Indeed, without indulging 
in any exaggeratic)n I ina\’ say, it has been the 
worst period wuliin tlie last t’oily \ears. It 
would appear as il the ad\ersc fates had sat in 
consultation as to how tliey could possibly gi\e 
us the utnu^st trouble on purpose, I suppose, to 
test the sirenglli and solidarity ol the luosenient 
inaugurated just tweUe \ears ag,o. l ust came 
(he lanune in all its dexastating furN. 

I his did not suit the adxeise fates. St) they 
sent tlie plague in a buin in which it was abst)lutely 
unknown foi ceeituries m (Ins I'air land. 

Bill tlu' cup bilierness was not full to the 
brim, so the e\il powers kindled a war on llie 
I r. m tiers, such as has n^i Iseen heard of all thrv)ugh- 
out the \sh'>le ol the peiiod ol Ibiiisli adnuntstra- 
I u>n. 

We inielu ha\e \et pullevl thiough it, as we 
e\entiivill\ did, b\' sub'idinalmg all our dilferencos 
cd" opinions to present dangers; but the e\il 
cleiueiils did not want it. S ) the\ sent out fires 
and lloi>ds to (g')piess and haiass dilfeient parts 
ol' the Cv)unlry, earthquakes to ilnheaiten <ind 
strike teiror, and in the midst of (he confusion 
caused b> all these sent out the Demon of Disiiust 
to stalk the Countr\ b\ getting Iw'o most unfortu¬ 
nate and tleplorable murders committed at Poona 
and en\eloping them in a deep mxstery. The 
whole resembled a scene, often witnessed in the 
beginning of a winter storm, the sky oxercast 
with daik and threatening chnids chasing cacli 
oiher, xvinds bloxving hard m contrary directions, 
thunder and lightning exeixxvhere, and the thunder¬ 
bolt about to fall, xxho can say, on xxhom and 
w It ere 7 

Spirit of C onciliation 

\V'e aie making huinlde efforts to be included 
as lixing beings in their constitution, to have the 
proud glory of being, able to say r/i/.v Britanics 
sum and xxe should not be discouraged if we 
are opposed, traduced, and even abused. This 
opposition and misrepresentation should alxvays 
leach us to c\amine our programme more and 


more carefullx, to eliminate fiom it etiois that 
we max haxe been led into,,md reiulei it as accepta¬ 
ble as we possiblx can, to ilu>se w!u> do not see 
exe to exe xxith us iii this maitci. W’e Inxe to 
walk in a spirit of concdiation, and harshness 
exen m thought or xxord must stiwtlx axouled, 
nax, we must eschew exen the semblance of these 
and alxvaxs, act on tire go<>d idd proxerb ‘soli 
words and hard arguments.' 

Cb S. Kii\r\iU)i 
{C/hiirnjiin, l\cccp{i()ii Ciumuiffic) 

>)<>(< It* 

Our Prime Concern 

lire charge (d' seditum, f.nntly heard xcars 
ago, against the C’onga ess, a. l hei ge of the absui di tx 
)l xxhwlr has been olten exposed, he.-, now l)een 
lexixed against the et^lucated liubans by .i s<,(,(umi 
of the Anglo-Indian Ihess W'e aie taunlinglx 
asked to siinly onr past hislorx bu pro<d' <d’ <'iii' 
ilegraded condition loan xxhkh the I iig!i>h 
(loxeinment has laiseil ns. and to xontiasl ii 
wiiii the blessings xxe noxx’ eimw We do not 
need the inxit.ition. We are actpiamted wiih 
onr immediate |)ast; we feel gi atel iil foi liie pre .Ciil 
But, out opponents forg.el we are m >re eoiixeined 
xvitli the juogress of oiir eonntix in the fnliiie 
tiian with the benelits we haxe alieadx dmixed 
under Bniish rule. 

“Impossible ' 

It IS imj>ossib!e to keeji out i>f India efapient 
orations i)n Pvitriotism by men like Mr ( hamber- 
lain a C abinet Minister hokling up to admiiation 
the memory of patriots like Wallace whose he.id 
was stuck up on tlic traitor's gate ol the eilx' 
of London, t)f Bruce guiltx (d foul imiidei in a 
church, of Lmmet and otliei Irish leaders executed 
or hung for treason by llie I nglisli (joxernment. 11 
is impossible to argue a man into slaxeiy m the 
Lnglish language. 1 hus the only condition 
requisite for tlie fruition of onr political aspir.itions 
is tile continuance of tlie Bntislr Rule. 

Our Aim 

On the race question, no concession is possible*. 
No compromise can be accepted so far as it lies 
in us. We must insist on perfect equality. 
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Incqiinlity means race inferiority, national abase- 
nienl. Acquisition, therefore, of all civil rights 
conferred on Fnghshmen, removal of all disabili¬ 
ties on Indians as such these must be our aim. 

Reminiscent of Despotism 

Ostensibly to discover the murderer, but 
acting on the theory that the murders were the 
result of a conspiracy for which the Vernacular 
Press was responsible, the Government arrested 
the Natu brothers under the provisions of an old 
law intended for lawless times to secure the peace 
of the country. B.G. lilak and the Pditors of 
two Vernacular papers were prosecuted; and a 
punitive f(.)rce was imposed on the Poona Munici¬ 
pality. The arrest of the Natu brothers was and 
must remain a gieat blunder. It recalls the 
worst days of irresponsible despotism. I iberty 
of person and prcqserly is a fa ice if you are liable 
to be arrested, imprisoned, and >our property 
sec]uestcred at the will and pleasure of Government 
without being brought to tried. We shall before 
we pait, I have no doubt, express our emphatic 
pndest ag linst this proceeding. 

The "fest of Progress 

We, who claim equality at the hands of Lnglish- 
men, would deplore and resist any attempt to 
revive the days when any caste or chiss as such 
was privileged befoie the law, when a Brahmin, 
for instance, unild claim immunitv fuuu punish¬ 
ment! We claim equality for all. Brahmins and 
Pariahs alike. It is tins same feeling that prompts 
our criticism id’ any act on the part of our Rulers 
which may seem to recogni/e any inequalitv. It 
is by the removal of these inequalities before law 
between Lurop^an and Indian and by the degree 
of self-government conceded to us that we measure 
our progress towards freedom. 

Ihe Straight Path of Duty 

India expects great things from us; the whole 
civili/ed world is watching the changes coming 
over us. Shall we be content to leave India 
a . it IS, or shall we go on and do all in <nir 
power to lift it to a higlier level? Wxirs of subjec¬ 
tion, nay, we may even sa\ servitude, have sapped 
the strength of the Indian natum, dwarfed its 
growth, and stripped it of all that was grand 
and noble in it, and if India is ever to occupy a 
better position tluin she tills at the present mtmient 


and take her proper place in the scale of natit)ns, 
it must be entirely due to the zealous efforts of 
her educated and enlightened s(ms. !,et 'Nil 
desperandum’ be our mott(>; let not 'insidious 
smile or angry frown' deter us fnmi following the 
straight path of duty; and with the welfare and 
progress of our land as our end and aim, let us 
endeavour, under a solemn sense of lesnonsihility 
as well as loyalty to our eoimtrv' and to our 
sovereign, to bring about that glorious future 
which must inevitably crown our efforts. 

G. SWKAKAN NaIK 
( President ) 

Criminal \A’astc 

We are spending croivs (d' rupees vvhiJi aie 
an absolute waste. I call this waste criminal. 
'The ex’penditure is said to be incuned on seaming 
British supremacy in the Last. If that be so, 
(hose who wish to maintain it I'or Imperial purposes, 
must pay tlie ex[xnises. The evils from whi'.h 
we are suffering are alm ost enluely (>wing to 
ihis so-called Impeiial nolieva pursued I'or ihe 
maintenance of imperial in'iere>ts. We liave pul 
lorwaid our giicvances on this suhject iVom vear 
to) ear, but it is a matter o,f i egret that wo attention 
has been paid to it. But as 1 said at tlie initsLt 
recent events have aroused public cq'miion in 
Tngland and it is the duly cd this Congress to 
educate and enlighten that opinion on the real 
state of matters. The Congress must strain 
every effort to discharge that duty. We have to 
bring to the notice of the British juiblie how tins 
forward policy has proved disasiroiis m eveiv 
way, morally and matcriajiy, to the best interests 
of the country, how internal girogress has been 
put back, how embarrassed have been our liuances 
and how India is exhausted and unable to be,ir 
anv further the heavy strain whieh mav be put 
on its shoulders. 

1). la W'A( IIA 

‘"The Asiatic I mpiic ' 

What have we to do with the civilisation of 
the barbaiians if they are barbarians living beyond 
the natuGil frontiers of India'^ It is enough il' 
we pay for our own expenditure. There is a 
good deal to be done for the civ ilisation of oiirovvn 
people and their progress and why on earth should 
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wc be biirdciiLxl wiiii liio cusl ('t cixilisini: the 
At’iidi^ end the I\ilhiii>' (\ \o:^o- "Benexo- 
Iciu'c ' ) l^cl ihi'^e will w.in( bciicx ^'Icnec pa\ 
b^' it What is i!)c rosaii n! ih.* baxsaFtl p(dk\ ’ 

I he result is, ladiew and nenllcincn. what dO er 
d'l \cars ag<'' xxas an liuh in anivnidane, an Indian 
I nrpnc, has ca'^^d ! > ha a>ii Invhin I nipire; n 
is an Asiatic l ivipaa Bhiin’ and ruithar bwidct 
lands bexand i ha i'nnaiaxa^ no nka'C ioiin a 
poiiion of India than Kaniasrhatka lha tinillx 
and lha h ill-siaixcd pc sani^ ol India aia xi'tnallx 
pax me bn' lha Asi.iia 1 mpoc. It is hiah nine 
lhaf this ('(mare.s eiwaiLd its einphai-e piotesi 
ap iinsi this tioMiia>' poliLX whwh h is eosi not onlx 
iiiilhon ' of nKMi'^x but i- ' me P- i '• I niiieh more m 
tnlnieapd entiiLlx ^ibsoiba'l iIk i ^s. a'lLCs ax aib 
able foi’ the <n'od piopie^ . ai’ I .a'. a: i ament i-f 
the peoj'ile. 

( i S: nr \M xm x Im k 

+ 

fhc DeiiKm ul Disbiisl 

What piaxenl^ all the ielt>Mns fiom beiii}! 
earned out’’ I sax tlia (h'm'>n oi disiiust. I 
s.;\, lax him )(>w W'e . sk our rule:s iv> do 11 

XI; x\ \b)i( x\ M XI \x IX V 

I lie of Ipiioianec 

When a she! r. Imd bx a I'anatie, xxlr; lexaK 
to be xMthin the t, nr walls of a pt non, i (\a (, j<wei n- 
ment of a Pie^'idciK} lo^es its calm dehberatixe 
iiisiim'ts and all < ni a sudden xou find deportations 
take place, xou liiid pumiixe Pi'hee placed uj^(>n 
an iiilliiential and htxal eilx, xou hud xanons 
other me.msres adc^picd b\ ihe (loxeniment 
xxiiieh lake iis bx smpn.e And llin eouisc of 
e(mdiiet ean onlx be explained on ih ' hxp. fhesis 
l!p,t llieie is mmnaiiee leipiiine in the (oimeil 
oi Bombax (ieiulemen, the tiiilh n that the 
Anplo-Iiulian mind does noi mi>xe sulhLientlx' 
loixxmd lo piasp the eomfitions ok modern India 
It ehnn nol im»xe kiaward to mxisp ihe eoiuliHons 
ih' the India of the I uix ersiiies, the India ol llie 
( ihlepA" anel die India ntAhe National C oiieress 
Ihe name ok 1 Mnimisann Ixei, tlie name ok 
lelanp okBombax. the name okCjmudas Banneiji 
ct C'aleutla these amJ seweral others whieh xxc 
can easilx recall sh wx how ludiiiis .n'c lound 
ill to lake llieir seats m the hiphest .Indieial Chmrls 
ok the land; and ik lliex art‘ I'ound ill I'or seats 
in the Jiitiieial ('mii'ts, should tliex be 


kound xsanlinp, it thex haxe seals m the 
Ixevntixe (.'ouneil ok the Ciox ei nment? Is it 
not siranpe tlial in this east eoimirx xxheie there 
Is sv> miieli talent, pentlemen shvmid po (Uil (d 
the Briiish serx lee and tmd emploxment la Natixe 
States'' 

Is It not stranpe that a pent lenian like 
Siimxas Rapiiixa Ixen ’ ir id M.idras slnudd 
seek llie Dewanship ok the Baioda Si ite and eonid 
not me to a position hiphei than that ol the 
Inspeeloi (ieneral (d' Repisiiatlon'^ l> n md 
stianpe that Maelhaxa Rao should diow all his 
talent in Iraxaneore, Baioda and bidoie’ Non 
can easilx nuiltiplx inslanees to slnwx that the 
piescnt aelmmistiation does mU at all losiea' leal 
talent in the Ccuintix iUul doses not at all lix to 
maieh xxilh the times and to allax the disei>ntenl 
that Is eatiscd bx the isol iteal wax in xxliwh the 
.ulminisl rat Ion is eai i led on 
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Ours hy l^irlhri<^h( 

1 iiphshmen haxe xxmn tor theni'Clxes the 
Mapna (haila and the Habeas Coipais Ihe 
pMiKipk's xxhrh iiiuietlie lli'''e eom.s’ sions aie 
embalmexl m their ploiious t i>nsiiiuiii'n Ihe 
eonstitnlnxn, I haxe no heoi num m ‘'axinp, is 
ours bx biilh in-ht; boa n Bod h subjems, xxe 
aie entitled to the piixileioo ol Biiirh subpHs 
Who will tikh axxax tlwoe iiphisliom ns’ We aie 
:e^olxed and this ( oupkos will lake the pledpe, 
xi‘11 and I xxill enlei iido a sidemn lei"ne aiul 
Cvw enanI bet it no 1 <> 1 1 h 11 o111 i his h dI, k i it 
imprepnale the publiL mmd ol India, xxe aie le- 
solxed bx exerx const it ntional means that max be 
axailable to ns to assert undei the IhoxuleiiLe 
ok (b)d onr iiphts as Biitish snb)eets, not the 
least inipx>ibinl ol xvhkh is the inestimable iipht 
ok personal hbcitx 

A DeliiHraic \tlront 

I xerx now and then xxe .ne reminded (d (Uir 
obliLMlions and our i es()onsibh i les Haxe the 
(ioxeinmenl no obhpatAie all the oblnsi- 
lions (Ul oil! side, and is it n<d the hii’hcst oldipa- 
lion (d the (joxeinment to kpxallx', taitlilullx, 
and in all honesty ok purpose, lo pixe ellecl to 
P.uhamenlaiy statues in llie beneiieenl spnit 
in wliieh those statutes have been eoneeixed? 
I evinmd help thinkmp that the answer (d the 
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Government involves disloyalty to Parliamentary 
statutes and affords a deliberalc affront to the 
public senliment and the people of India. 

—SUKENDRANAIII BaNERJEA 


Wholly IJnnorthy 

We must go before the Ihilish public. We 
must explain to them how the agents they have 
sent to govern the country on their behalf and in 
their name are dealing with the people, in a manner 
wholly unworthy of the British name and 
the British love ol' freedom. And if we can 
convince them that we are right, I have no doubt 
that the British nation will rise in their wrath and 
free us from the trammels which Lord LIgin and 
his Councillors are forging for us. 

-- W.C. Bonni rji I 


The Policy of Reaction 

We ha\e the policy of reaction in full swing. 
It w'as while lighting against this policy of reaction 
that lilak fell, and our only satistaction is that 
while he fell, he kept the faith. I have not the 


slightest doubt that this policy will not last long. 

Bisiiin Naravan Dar 

DiMlain 

Born of a people whose ancestors often saeio 
heed their own children foil he supposed welfare 
of their kings, we disdain to hear Ic'^sons of loyalty 
from those whose liberties arc ballicd and C(ms- 
secrated in royal blood. 

Sedition! 

Sedition in this country, as has been told by 
our distinguished leader, W C. Bonnei jee, at 
present is only a bugbear which exists nowheie 
except in the wild and oppressed imagination of 
some people who are naturally jealous of rising 
generation oi‘ the Indian races, (jentlemcn, for 
what and for whom should we be seditious? Is 
there an\ -sluuh^w of (he NL'ghul still lioxcimg 
about the country that is beckoning us to raise 
the crescent standard on the mouldering w dK 
ol Delhi? Is there a Pe^diwai in the Deccan who 
is still harping on the dreams of a Maharatla 
Lmpirc? 1 hen b^r whom sluuild we be seditious'.’ 

Amiuca Charan Ma/omoar 
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I. RKSOTAM) lluit till'. ConEnoss cxpicsscs its ciccp 
:iiiJ cMriK"^t LOiiMctkin lliai tlic prcs/iil I loiuici pe>Iic\ ot tho 
Cio\ nmc't 1)1 liulia in l^lJnll()u^ to tlx best inlctcsl'- ol the 
bntisli l iiipiro Ill gc-ncral, and lliis cmiiitix in p.nl'nilar. 
as It iinoKc'. ricancni Mditjiv expeditions IxNond (lie 
pieNeiil liiiiiis (d the Hiitnli Indian I nipne and causes gieat 
less ol xa'uable lixes and public im^nex It tlieieloK-enlicais 
the Ihilisli nation to put a stop to this at^tgiessixe policy 
and to lay do^ n.that, il sui,h exj^editions aie li'iiiul ixeessai v, 
lliay beiiuT foi Imiietiai pm poses, the niajoi poition ol llieir 
e'‘penses should be debased b\ the Hiilisli I xcheLiiiei 

II. RKSOIAIsI) I hat in\ic\N orthefaet tliai the eal- 
ainiiies of taniine and plague ha\e dislocated the aheady 
si.iiousl> einbaiiassed linanecs ol this eountix, andciippled its 
limited usouKcs, and that the Mililai\ opeiaiions eanied on 
be> Ol d the N*a th \\ cst I i outler ate lor the po'*tec bon ot Im¬ 
pel la I iiiteiests, this (. oneiess p!,i\s that the Ihibsh I’ailianxut 
\.ill, pending, the settlement ol the pnneiple on which the 
Mililaiv ehafges ate to be aid^oitloncd bct\)een (iieat 
Ibilain and India, be pl'Msed to make a substanti.d eontiibu- 
tion to the eost of the piescui Wai. 

If. 11. RRSOIAI'O I iijt this C’oniMcss authoiises the 
President to submit a petition to Paihameut, embodxing 
the pravva eontamed m Kesoluiions I aiul II under Ins haiul 
on its behalf 

III. RRSOI \l'd) I hat this (hmpress lejoices that the 
“Ro\.il Commission on Indian L xpendiluie" was pleased 
to decieie to admit the putdic to its proceedings, and fuither 
desiies to Lxpress its grateful ae know ledgemcnt for theop|'>or- 
limity aftoi ded b> tlie I lououiable ( kemmission tv' lepicsen- 
talivc Indian witnesses, to state fully the ease on be hall of 
India. With regaid tv) the thiee di\i lor.s ol the lel'erence, 
the Cv)ngiess desires mvist rcspeetfully to submit the Ivillv)- 
wing praNers tor tlie favouiablc eonsivleiativ)n ol the llv)noi- 
able CommiNsion: 

(1) As regards the machinery tv) control Indian I \- 
pendituie it is pra>ed 

(0 that tile noii-official members of the Viceroy’s 
Conned may be made more directly lepiesentatne of the 
Indian people and that they may ha\c the light tomove 
iimendments anel div ide the Council upon the PioMsions 
ot the Budget; (ii) That a suflicient number ofrepresen- 
tatixc Indians of pv)sition and experience may be nomi¬ 
nated to the Council of the Secretary of State on the le- 
commcndation of the elected members of the Viceroy s 
and Local Legislatn e Councils; and (m) that each year a 
Select Cvxmmittec of the llviuse of Commons may be 
appointed to cnquiie into, and report upon, the 
financial conditions of India; 

(2) As regards the progress of Expenditure, it is 
prayed that the Military and other unproductive 
expenditure be reduced, that larger amounts be spent 


m pi 'moling ihe wellare and pioiuccs oi' the people, 
anvl ibal a kiiiv s.uing ,md mv'ie citicienl .uiininisli,i- 
tii'ii n.i\ he‘t'l't.imevl. I'> the suboiiuiu'ii. as fai as 
piadnahle. v'l liivlian ti'r i iiivgxaii ageney, in llie 
higlx'-giavles of ihe Puhlic Sei\ice, aiivl 

( 0 \s leg,lids appv'inimenl I'f clmiges. i( is 
piaxo I that tlie liuf'enal livasuiv ma\ be.n a lair 
po'po lu'n v'l ail expei'vhtiue m which the cv'innu'u 
inteie‘>ts v'l IikIi.i anvl the re t of the 1 mpuv' aie iinoi- 
xcvl, and that especi,ill> the expense v'l the pic .ent 
wai 1 .\v'ik1 the tiv'nliei ina> be laigeK bv'iiie b\ ilk 
Impel lal 1 xcheviuei I ,istl\, that it he an mstiuitu'ii 
tv' the Piesivleiil to submit .i c(g\\ vd this Resoluiiou. 
under li:s v'w u signaluie tv' the C h.uim.iu of the Kv'xal 
Cv'inmissit'ii with the le,isi i^mcikahle dcl.i\ 

l\. RiSOIMT) liiatthis ( v'Ugiess ev'neuis with its 
pivkieeessois m stn'ngl> avb v'c,iliug. (lhb()) (,i) (e), (h) 

v'mittmg I’li'xiucial C I'uuul, whkh Ikwl been ga.intevl ) 

Anvl this Congress, alsv) cv'ucui i mg with its picviccessv'is. 
expiesses its liim cv'inictu'ii 

(a) (ISbi)) I h.it in tiu- inteic'sl v't the puhlie, the 
Mcvlkal Science, anvl the jmoIvssioi), as .dsv' in the cause 
v'l ecv'iu'inie avlmuiisiialiiui, (I) iheie slivuilvl l^v‘ t'liK I'lie 
Mevlk,il Mi1iI,\!> SciMce. with two br.ukhes, v'ue b'l the 
luiopean Aims anvl v'ue Iv'i Nalise liov'ps. wv'ikevi v'n 
ulentival hues, (2) the ( i\il Mwlival Seixice v'l the vv'uuliv 
should he reeoiiaitutevl as .i vlisliiict .iiivl iiuiv peiukiil Medic.d 
Svtxice, whv'lly vlctavhevl 11 v'lU 1 he •'pen pi v'lession I'l iiiwli- 
cine 111 Iiivli.i aiui ol'.cwheie, with due leg.iivl to the uiilisa- 
tiv'n ('f lUviu’cmu'Us talent, othci things hemi’ e(|u,il, and 
(C tiuie shv'Lild he a thv'iv'ugh. ('peu eiuiuii> into the status 
.invi ckums ol C i\il Assist.ml Suigev'us anvl llv'spit.d Assis¬ 
tants with a \ lew iv) the levlrcssing vd l('ng-stanvling auv'inalics 
and Cv'iisevinent giiexances. 

(h) (IS% XIV), (c) (ISdn XV). (d) (IH'd, XVII)). 
(c) (lis^k) VII) 

V. RESOIA El) That this C'ongicss concmrmgwith 
previous Cv)ngfesses, again leCv'ids its vleep regiel that 
the Iahv)iirs v'f the Public Service C v'mmissum have piacli- 
cally proved void of any gv)od resiill to the people ot this 
countiy, and repeals Us conviction that no satisfacb'iy solu- 
tK)n (')f the question is possible, unless effect is given to 
the Resolution ol the House ol ( ommons ol (lie 2nvl June, 
1893, in favour of holding the competitive examinations foi 
the Indian Civil Services, vi/ , Civil, Medical, Police, I ngi- 
nccimg, delcgiaph, I oresi, and Accounts, both in Iiuiia arui 
m England. This Congress would onec again lespecifully 
urge on Her Majesty’s Government that the Resolution 
of the House of Cornmt^ns should be speedily earned out, 
as an act of Justice to the Indian people, and as (he only 
adequate fulfilment of the pledges made to them. 

VI, RESOLVED—That this Congress being of opinion 
that the Govcnimenl ot India Notibcalion of 25ih June 
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1891 in the Foreign Department, gagging tlie Press in Teni- 
toues uiuler i^rltl^ll administiation in Native States, is 
letiograile, arbiliary, and mischieveons in its nature, and 
(opposed to sound statesmanship and to the Idvriy ol the 
people, again centies its emphatic protest agaiiiNt the same 
and luges its cancellation without delay. 

Vll. PIvSOIA IsD 'I hat this Congress enters its 
emphatic priUest against the policy of the Cjovcrnment in 
IVosinces wh^ie the settlement of land revenue is periodical 
m reducing the duiation of the Settlement while enhancing 
Its auauiiu, and expresses its liim ce'>nvietion that, m tlic 
Intelests id’ the civanti>' it is absolutely necessary that the 
land revenue m siieli I’rovmces should be permanently settled. 

Vin RI’SOLVKI) That this Congress notices v\ith 
satisraelion the siipj^oit of public evpinion bidh in Lngdanil 
and in India which the eiuestion of the sepaiatie>n i>f Judicial 
and 1 \ecLili\e funelKvns ni the aelministration e>r Justice has 
leceived; and this C’ongiess once again appeai^ to the 
Covernment of India and the Secretary ol St.ite to take 
practical steps for carrying out the mudi needed rel'orm. 

1\. RFSOIA'Fl) I hat this Congress is glad to note 
that tile (rovernment of India has appointed a I amine 
C'ommission and hopes tliat the Commission will institute 
a scan.lung ciu|uiiv into the matter. At the same (inie the 
(\uigiess once again desiies t<'> repeat its ciawietion that 
lamuies are due to the great poveity of the people, brought 
on by the drain of the wealth of the country which has been 
gmng on for years together, and by the excessive taxation 
and over-assessment consequent on a policy of extravagance 
followed l\v the (Imeinment both in the Cisil and Military 
Departments, which have so far impt)Ven''hed the pei'^ple 
that, at the liist touch of scarcity, they arc rendered heIple''S 
and must peiish, unless fed by the State, oi helped by private 
shanty. In the opinion of this C'ongiess the true remedy 
against the lecuiience ot lamine lies in the adoption of a 
polay whitli would entoice economy, husband the resources 
ot the State, loster the development id’ indigenous and local 
aits and industries, winch have lU'aslically been extinguished, 
and help toissaid the iiUroductum of modern arts and 
mdiisti les. 

\. RI'.SOIAED- 1 hat this Congress expresses its 
heaittell giatitude to the Biiiish public and \o the people 
ot the Hiitish ( olonies, the Lhiited States of America and 
other loieign countiies for the generous aid attorded by them 
to the starving millions of this country, during the late 
«.liead(ul visitation ol lamine, and also wishes to place on 
record its high appreciation of the seivices which many men, 
and women I nglish and Indian- residing m this ce>untry 
rendered, and the pecumaiy help they gave for the relief 
id' those afflicted by that calamity. 

And that it be an instruction to the various Congress 
Committees to raise a sum of a thousand pounds, to be sent 
to the I Old Mayor of I ondon on behalf of the Congress, 
m order that he might be pleased to put some menu>rial in 
some conspicuous pait (>t London expressing the gratitude 
ol tile people ot India for the lielp rendered them dining 
tile time ed' the last famine. 


\I. RESOLVED Ihai,h av mg ie[ aid to the w isdoin ol 
tile policy of appointing to the Cio\ei niuships of Madra, 
and Bombay, statesmen fiom I iigland, l'> tlie exeliisuui 
of the Seivievs m India, this C o.igu.s is ot opinion that it 
is desirable that the Lxecutive Co'ci nrncnt of those Ihovinccs 
should be admimsterv.d by the Cjiueinois VMth Coum if, 
of thice Members and not of two AUndvrs, at jUL-eni, 
and that one of tlie tinee Cdiuneiilors should be ollict than a 
member ol the Indian ( ivil Sen ices. 

XII. RESOLVED 1 liat ihi s C’ongress iesi’>eLtlulK de- 
pr'Ccates the exercise by the Cioiernment -d’ ii,c extiaiudmaiv 
povNcis vested 111 them by ICrgal Usgnlalu n Ill ol ISiy, 
Madivis Regulation 11 of 1S19. and Biunhay i^LpuI.tlum 
XXV’ of 1N27 at a time of peace and cyJkt, and snlmiits that 
such powers should be exeicoed oidv under such hfnualions 
as will ensiiie tiieir h^mg pul m loiee with the utnioO c iii- 
mspeetioii and eaie and iiiklei a sense of the Inglkst r. spon- 
sibiliiy by the Ci(>veinmenl 

(a) I Ins Clmg,Ies^ the.'Jiae urges that none oi ll^^e 
Regulations should be jMit into foice excLpl afiei mMilica- 
tion by tile Local (liwernmenl enneeined th it the c:icum- 
staneeseontemplaled by the pi eamhle ol the Regulations exr i 
m Its IVovuKc or rn some deiniite aiea wiilim the Luniiwe 
and that it intends, il ncCcssaiy, toexcicise the p )Weis vested 
in It; and fiiithLi th.it in !U> caw' should aicu powers cxlv-nd 
to kccpii’'g a peison a: noted undci iN'm m ciisiody for a 
period ol longer than thuee !•' ailiis w it hoi u his being bnMighl 
to trial hc'loie a C ouit ol .Listisc 

(b) 1 hat tills ( ongiess. while leslm that the Ciovcrnmcnl 
of Bombav mmt have acted luulsi a s^ use ot uspoiisibiliiv 
m aiic^lmg the Saislats Nalu under Bond''ay Rcndatioii 
XXVNd'1827, is yct of opinion, th, t b\e months h.iving 
now elapsed lioni such .iiicst, it is the duty of the 
Ciovernmsut, in the iidciests ol Imf'ce, and also to ahay 
the discpiiet and uneasiness vshicli has been cicated in the 
minds ol tile people at huge by the aiissl, [o bring them 
the Sarslais Natu (iMi lal w ilhoiit delay. or, if llie Ciovern- 
ment haNC no suHieient evidence agamst them to phise 
before a C'ouit ol Jusiise, to release them. 

XIII. RlhSOLVED I hat this Corigisss Vkws with 
ahum and anxiety the changes piopowd m tlie existing Lov 
of seditis^n as detined m SlcIioii J24A. and ot cueulatmg 
false reports as dehned in Section ^05 ol llie Indian IVnal 
C\)dc, and is of opinion llrat Section )24A of the Indian 
Renal C'ode requires amendment, not in the diieclis>ii ol 
greater stringency but in that of greater iiccslom, and if the 
hivv of sedition m India is to be made tire same as it is in 
1 ngland, the administration of it ought to be safegujided 
substantially in the same way as it is there, vi/ , that tlie trial 
of accused persons must always be by )uiy, at least one b.ilt 
of whom should be persons of lire same nationality as the 
accused, and that then verdict should be unanimous And 
this CAmgress strongly protests against cases of sedition 
being made triable by Magistrates and not by Courts ol’ 
Sessions and High Courts exelusivelv as heretofore, and 
against the propiwal to invest Distiict M cstratcs with the 
power of calling upon persons, who, m their opinion, dis¬ 
seminate disaffection to find .sureties of good behav iour for 
tvvclve mcniths. Tins Congress js f urther of opinion that 
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ihc 111 ihc Kiu now pioposcd, will be alio.^cllicr al 

N.'iiancc with the plcJres gi\cn by Sir Janies 1 it/-Jaiiies 
SlL[iiicn when pasaii- Section j 2 In ol tlie Ind. ni ISnal C’odc 
tlirtui'^h the ( (Hineil, nnJ will deal an ii reparaide blow ii) 
libeilv ol si’^eech and hecdi iii iit the Ihess. thus letaidinjl 
the pioeiess ol thj eonnliy aaid eieitiiip tcioM, instead ol 
LonhdeiK^, in the i undo ol the pei^pk 

Ihal a v.opy ol this Kesolnnoii be s'lhnn'ted to the 
lepelatoe CouiKil b\ the PK^idenl 

\l\. RLSOIA Isl) I hat this ( onptess Jeswes to 
leeoid Its pn-test aeainsl the C’ nnnal Ihivednie Hill ol ISny 
now peodi'i" Ixioie the linpeiial ie'tislatwe ( oinxd. as 
beiii't a leti oee.'de aikl K.iction.;i\ nuasiire, e.In^li vsili adil 

the aheady iaiee i^nseis ol die iS'liee. nwest Ma'tis- 
tiates witii vi dio'ie!nniai\ .uiilusots wn.ch ihe\ di> n.’t no'\ 
inw.e^s, and snitail the pnweis I'l the lir;h (oiiits, all to 
the LS'wnie pis indwe ol vKctised prison, 

\\. I'd) I hat this C oiieiess, \shik thankiii't 

tile (. 'oip’^iviit I'oi Maniiny the boon iS a liinslaloe 
( inuieil to the ISiiiiab, . on lesool its leeiel that thev 

h,i\e 111'! extended ti.) the t ouiwillois the tiyhtsol ini(.ipe- 
Haliein. and to the people tlw iiylU id leeinnniendiiii’ C oun- 
eillois tor noniin.Sion sn'di as ati eiijoved b\ lhe (donin.illois 
and ;ieooIe iii tlie other Ihoxince, 

\\ I RI'.SOI \ ri) I hat the I'l^Miiee ol Hei n, ihoiiph 
not a pait ol Ibilish I sii i, is adminoieiia) b\ the (io\eiiioi- 
C leiiei a I'l M-t oniwil in the same wax as anx poiooii ol 
Hiitidi India, hut the inipoiiaiit woik of leieislalimt l(>i the 
Ihosuwe Is jiLiloiiivd Iw the l\eenti\>. n.stoidol bx the 
I 'e’idi'ixe ( oiiia-il. 1 . willin'' (dt-.n in iiitsiiilalde and in- 
w>nNeiiioit leroSili-'i! dills (. on'Mtss iheisloie bninblx 
ptaxsihii o lone, a' Ikiai is administcied bx the (io\u inn 
(leiieml-iii-C oiiiieil ah laws .ind oui^is Ii.e.uu’ the b’lse 
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of law, intended lot Hei,ii, should be enacted bx the Supieme 
leitiskuixe ( ou'ieil, in the same \\a\ as those loi Hiiiish 
India piopei 

WII UKSOINM) lliat this ( oneu-s pias^ that 
the sv-ope ot the I amme C oinnn ion .ippiMiifed b> the 
( ioxei niiK 111 (d India i^e l xIl ink d o-* as to i i,v, hide an eioimi \ 
iiiti) the »,a'ises ol poiodu,il laiiuiK - and tlie lemedus loi 
tile prt.\eiit'oii ot llu' aiiie 

Will HI'SOI \ I'd) lliat this (iMieuss aeain c-x- 
PKsn,,s It, lull and iinab..t».d. soulid.enee iii I)\0\HI1\I 
N\()R(Mi as die k ises< nl 1 1 \e I’l the i\idde ol huhi 
and liop^s d: it lie '.ill I'e leok-S'd b\ ho oM iv^uaitikiwx 
ol ( eiitial I iii'.bui) tu a:i> olh.i 1 iluial l i ais'■ l uei k \ 

\I\ Rl'SOlM!) lliat this (oneuss il.siKs ti' 
oMixe' to S!K Willi \M W I DDl KHUKN .uid the ml o 
niembeisid the Hiilish ( ommillee its most piaklu! thanks 
Iv'i tiKii di anlei e'led. m the e'aiise ol Indian 

[nditical at,lx ansenu i;l 

Aikltli.ila .'i.n l\s (lO(HH) Ih' .'ssm'iki,! loi tlie expen* 
ses (d (lie Hiitish ('ommiltee and eoM i>l ( oii'-us. imldaa- 
li >n, fi, !iii, anul a!<»' loi the sxp(,ns(.s ol the bunt (leiaial 
Se^ieMix's Ollke, and (h it the s ' > r il uuks coiitiibule 
as aiianead eiilsr nm\ oi iKie.di-n in i oinmittee, lot the 
Sear Ih^.s 

\\ Rrs(>I\l-l) I lint till, ( nmuLSs I e-.ip[nMiils 
\() lll'M! , ( H. to 1h' C.euual-^ksi.Snx and Ol 
W A( II \ to be loiiit (lenei vd tai \ loi the uisinui’ \(,ai 

\\I Rh'SOMM) I hat the loiuteuiih Indi.in 
Nation.il C oii.'Kss i,io ass«.mble on sikti day atlci 
chiistmas Oax, iNdS, as max kdet he tkteimiiHd upim, 
at Madias 
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Hulwcen llic Queen's Proclamalion of IK5S 
and (lie advent of the Indian National C’ongress 
in 1(SSS, no two individuals of eininence were 
more unitedly responsible for the awakening of 
polilieal life in the country tlian the two 
sled warts i-f Bengal, Ananda Mohan Btvse and 
Surendranath Banerjea. Orators of the tirst 
magnitude, bath illustrated, each in his own 
individual way, that oratory at it highest, sprang 
lV()m a pure aaid soul-absorbing love of one's own 
counlry and love of humanity, "‘decked foith in 
the fervid effulgence of the soul". It was to them 
thit^ more thin to any edher, India during the 
earlier twenty\ears of Congress, owed the reviving 
spark of her national recovery and resurgence. 

Of the two, ANANDA MOHAN HoSL was Surciidra- 
nath's senior by a vear while he passed away 
about twenty vears earlier, leaving behind him 
no ‘>uceessoi to Ills special nivhe in the country's 
bosom as “one of the greatest, ru'blest, and purest 
of mortals". Indian public life had indeed 
kmnvn no saiiitlier figure in its annals. 

Born in the vear 1S47, in the village of Jo> siddhi, 
in the distriet of Mv mensingli, Ananda Mohan 
Bose moved up to Ckilcutta sixteen years later 
lor his uiii\ersity education. He joined the 
IhAMdeney College. 1 roni 1863, he tt>pped the 
list of successful candidates at every examination 
in the C'alcutta Dniversity, till lie brought his 
academic career to a triumphant close, with a 
Premehand Rayehand studentship. He pro¬ 
ceeded to Cambridge in 1870. There he doubtless 
achieved recognition but missed the highest 
because of his wife's illness. Instead of emerging 
a senior wrangler in mathematics, he won "the 
not very common distinction of the first Indian 
junior wrangler'. 

Having qualified himself for the Bar, Ananda 
Mohan returned to India in 1874 and enrolled 



himself as an advocate in the C\i!euita High 
Court. Such were his git'ts tiial few could 
command professional success more readily. 
But Ananda Mohan was the m»>st unuMial man 
at the Bar, whom attorneys and clients found it 
hard to locate and harder to secure. The very 
mention a lucrative fee made him feel so uneasy 
as to shut himself behind closed d<H)rs and pray 
to the Almighty for the power to withstand linan- 
cial temptations. His heart was not in law but 
in life, governed by love to humanity and faith 
in Providence. 

Here let us turn to Acharya P.C. Ray who 
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said this of him in a memorial tiihutc; 

His spiiii soared iiigh vibo\o the aspnations nt 
aa oidinaiy man. Mr. Hose was a pdlar to llie eaioe 
ul the Hrahino Samaj and as lac moth the gold so wa^ 
he put to a se\cie oid^al Eh^ gieat wIiilIi 

took, i'^lai^c ill 1S7.S nsei llie inatiiago oT 
(. iia'ivif a S<. n's I'll st danghu 1 witii the present Maharaia 
v^rCoosh Hehar and whi^li cverUiiahv led to the hnm- 
daliop. ot' the Saelharan Hrahnii> Sainaj called toiih all 
his ho'.t energies. Here again he was to tlie li'ie- 
I'ront. I'lulet his eotinsel and gindanee die \es-,J 
sleeted clear ol the rocks aheael .mei the shoals IseiKatli 
III s I siaiahtv was dee(''l> iinjsics^eel noon all iIk 
earlier cMorts oi this C Innch and all the an\i!i 'i\ 
insiitLitions c'tablisivd m eorav^tion with it In 
monldne*. tiie lineaments oT a genetation ot Hi.ihmo 
'otiths. 111 iiiliising in the \ounj’ anel old tlie cia\ing. 
for intc llvCtnal culture and ih.e necessity id petsiwial 
pie1\' and de\olion, Ananchi Moh.m had no ecpial in 
ins da'''^ the phenomeiial ■'Ucs^ss ot the Sadhar.ai 
liiahmo Saniiij as a teacher <d lolls priiHiples and 
^in c'ample (d iiugal anO(_[it\ js i',ot loan incoi‘‘i- 
deiaMe cxteiit due to the posoial pniH\ aisl the 
eouiage oT coiiMclion cd Anai da Mohan Ho*-e 

()nl\ Picxt [(> his l^llcF\^l 111 ihc Hrihmo S<:ma|. 
c'simd his mlcrcsi m cdnoai ton. As d mcmbei 
nl' ihc C'alemlm Senate smee 187 7. he was re p* mo 
hio \\)i' m in\ a rer-im m ihe imi\emil\ lie 

Knindecl a Ihdh Selu ol al Calciilla winch was 
l.iier eoii\efied iido llie te.moiis C il\ C'olleee, 
lie established anolher school m ins o\vn M\men- 
Mineh and al o a colLge iheie named allci him 
And with r !<. Das's unele. Dmna Mob in Has 
ami Pamdl Slii\' Naih Sliaslim live eieal dralimo 
missionaiN, he edabdished loo, the lirst sjiool 
l,w' iho hndier e(.lucalion ol \^on'len iho Hans a 
Mahila V!d\ala>a, winch was siibscqucidl> meoi- 
poial.d wiiitlhe Heihnna SJiool and developed 
into a ladles' college. 

No pluiNC ol' his vvork 111 Hk- tau'-c ol Iuj'Iut 
cducalion altiMclcd >ct huger .itlcntion iii hi- 
d.iy th.iii Ibr- diiccl in\ilalion of liic great 1 oul 
R.p’on to iiini to Is-ad the I diKMtion C oniniiss.on 
ol' 1881. Lint Anamla Mohan doclincd to sci\c 
on it except ax an <.>rdinarv nicmber. Icxt lux axxo- 
ciation with it ax ilx Chaiim.in mini'' ■'inack ot 
olTiciai havoni ! It wax Anand.i Molian'x piivilcgc 
to have xeconded at the eakutta Congtexx o 
18P6, the rexointion on ihe Keorg.imx.ition o 
the Ldneation Serviec, and made the xpcce i ol 
the sexsion. rieven years later. Achaoa P C. Ray 


loved lo leeali ihe kdVcct that Aivoula Mcdvin’s 
spceeh piodiieed k'O the t'ccasioo, aial ht^w the 
voisl audience wa^ kopl enthial'cdi and q^ell-btniiid 
during ils cleliv c i > 

I v>r \iiar.da Xb liaii • go.iUsi '-a : Ic sci v ice 
111 llie la.igki cau-e vd ihe NU d lie'I i nd. ihouigh 
Ills m 111 il i \ e in Ikai da L lei ii ' ' ii i n l ^ d ‘ It I low i iin, 
eiuliMing aceonid, kli U' ns b\ Ibpin ( Ivindta Hal. 

I pi'' n h's I ui u I n I I C .de u 1 1 a \ i > n ul.; N 1 1 ''ha 11 s lu i (- 
cJ W 1 1 h Ills < I ICI / vl U I Itl e I ■ i it .1." lie I , 1 t lu pi I Idle 1 1 I C ol 1 lU' 
ctMHilis tt'i nu''c ih.m I c n t \- 11 \ e s,.iis. Si 11 ci id' .1 n.tl h 
HaiiciJcM. the s*iijv,nts' \ . i.it ion and iMou'dit the 
in nir.iiioa id a nei\ii'ii'iism 1 ud ctuiset. mU d I'liMn. 
seiNKe t*' \itung lientetl It' ''■as, wiih Su u'l s I? a mil h , 
one ol (he loiiiKleis td tlie Indon Ass, n ml n >n. |S .w n- 
c.ilh the III si klemis uiu 11 u>\enk nl m I luli.i Ik It'le the 
( onniess eame into Ivu’n. \nuneia Mtduin urd Sinen- 
di an.U h h.id the I nd m n N.d n 'iM I (. o' 1' e n 1 '* v- m'liw ened 
thio'g'i the a'’ ■■'.> ol ilu bohm As f.i.ilion whuh 
hut! (S.Klicui:: e.wtutl (Ik slshe td I nsi Iis'm 'olh 
a iKi^ct'ik td hr ’.I'.ch t a * .11 m ul n n U’ Ihe ...ilii'n.d 
(onlsitaKc was rli^ In lit' imdi 1 mI:w' tin uk u ol an 
Indian National reilmmcid. whuho.!' x.tivKialh it'ok 
slK.pc m the Ii'dan '■'.an-md C t>n)’n. s 

A d a n d a \ 1 1 > h a n w ' ^ \ 11! 11 a 11 \ 1 1 > 1 c ^ d t' 11 1 o 1 

hiv '.vKlns'on when he \x a. > l.do-'n \ ’ M tdias it> 

ptcsi.le -ove. die amda.l -c^- u'Ctd 1 :^•>S da* >ear 
(.!' Cjlad' i-die's il ith lU <aon'iid w dh a imimi! 

Ik on' ti 'I'alc- lo (In dinale .1 \ icod 1 ,n ' laie in in, 

and vdso ro\e I (inn lo h is ! ra-r a 11 1 laam a , it>waids 

ihv end, Ananda Moh tit dehw icd a Ho suh nlial 
aeldie .X winch loi iis ^ boa man p 1 at 1 < a' nat unia I 
Irecklom" and as m e^ nnple d hi > "d^ep paU , 
has rema’.ncd a vl,. > ' \s a soul iiinng 

tcligi'dis .tpp'cal who h I’ewed die citivVe! to te.as , 
never was xtt lliiilhiig via adduss heaid Irom 
(>ne's lips m die coimiiv s annals 

Ihe last llie woild saw (d him was on the 
l(>lh ol Oetobei, IdOs, when, eonliaiv to medical 

ad\toe, 'die permitted hiniSL 11 to beliteiallv diagned 

oul ok Ins sickbed, which also ptoved lo be his 
death-bed", ik only to tame Ins vtdee against 
die ill-kaled paiUUon ol Ikmgal, and lonse die 
eountiy to a sense ok national iinitv- Iheie was 
not a single thinking ^iH/en ok India who was 
not moved to die cue ol his being by llie lolty- 
mmded and high-sonled Ananda Mohan Hoses^ 
last appeal lo his pcoitle to /mg/n <uul r/a.se, evr/>’ 
(Ia}\ with prayer to the Lordjor the Motherland. 
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1 EA 1 URE 8 


I. 'IIk‘ C'on^rc-.-, met in Madras for a 
Idiirlh lime. 

I lie ( h iirmaii ot die Keeepiion ( I'liiniiUec 
was N Sabh.i Ran I’anUilii of die Old Ciiiaia!; 

Andliia public iile lias kiiiiwii iin iircaler 
p.ilri.iich ill III \i'.\ 11 SI iii!AR.\c i’A\1 1 ii II. One 
(>l die e.irli^sl in Aiullira to ia\e at die bar, lie was 
bill ?2 ulieii lie beloneeil le die rlisiinimislicd 
.eiiaip >il r.Hir 111 It r,uinded die /////,/m ( hairmaii 

ol die Reee|iii,)n C'enimillee ol'die M.idras Con- 

iMXwsol dll. >ear, and (ieiieral Secretary ofdie (.'ph- 

yiess Irnin l‘d ^ to Ibl7, lie was a I'n.ni-iank liiiiiie 
in die C,Ingres., dumali he mis-cd the Rieadenli.il 


UlUl Vr I'*. 


V > I I 




- - > III inc 

p/c-MorUlord era, lie wjn one of the sial.varK 
cl (he Old Imperi.il Legislative Ccuiicil. He 
was also one of ihe piciieeis d' die Aiidlir,, move¬ 
ment. A man ofconsideiable e.sperience, acuteness 
mid ' ig.icily, he had grown radical with idvaueim’ 
vears and kept abreasi of changing times, so diaT 
he carved out a niche of his own, as die (.i.nid 
Old Man ol Andlira. 

Ihe session is lo,- ever niemor.ibls lo, 
the noblest ol peroniiioiis heard l•om the (k,,!- 
gress rosliuni (leprodiiced elsevvheie) as Well 
ns the Riesident’s liibulcs i,, ii,e jead ( .i,,, 

>epr<Hiiieed). 
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Till-; SFOTIIKKLAM) 

AnaiKia Mohan Bose’s MagnilieciU Peroralioii 


1 h.'i’ 111 wiUi a u'llaciK-c 1 .) Mi (,K,ci hi.>iic 
.anl I will linwh wilh a rcfcicrLC lo ihal •«( 
ni tn. ll WMh a L<)ld nisMinirj aiul Lln^al'. niiiiricJ 

Lip, pilcaiul ill, (he sia(sWn-)an wa^ cniciii,*’ 

Ills L.aiiaac a^l Hiuirnciiiiuilli in.kia'i liic ha 
I ('ll I IK y ol his lilc on h'l^ \\a\ [o llawaijLai iIki.* 
die. A ci'owd had assi^mhlcd at ihr latM i 
lo bid him laicwdl, to have a last iocL ji du 
lace n 'i much lonycr destined lor eaiih la 
respemsc ta their eheeis ami sahitailon^'. \ii. 
(jiadstonc altered these wouh the Iasi he atieiCvl 
in piiblie !ic who had so ohui lijd Midiei'».LS 
o\' his connttMiKm sjiJI-bonnd h\ :he nay''i(. 
his \oke ‘Aji-d bhs', \oa all. and this jda(se, 
and ihel.uul \oii lose so well " I ne w oois w i o- 
lew, and the rep'iie.i> .aided that tiie \oii.e wa. 
low. Bill theie was in them, the lad \voids ul 
the paitini^ hero, a p.itla.s i-f larewel! and ol 
bencdieiion, vi deep (hriil as of anothei world, 
which piidiiced an (.neri mo less, p'. ihips bill 
iKoii., il; in the y:\al efloiis ut a li.ippier I ime 

l-'.t iis loo, j'oli \\ii)i> iho^e simpk wolds ul 

Mr. (il.idikne, ask (iod ihai He ni i\ bles^ iis 
all and this dear Lind ofoiiis Do xou. do we, 
B rot her-Delegates, K)\e that land, the kind ih.il 
nave ns biilh; the land beIo\ed o\ the nods, ilic\ 
say, in a,nes none b\, when the world w<is xi'nia' 
and darkness la\ o\er niaii\ of ns p-.op'eo the 
land wheii. knowldeye liyhled her Ceiiliest toKli, 
the ails of life and ci\ili/alion loiind then huine 
ami (dnlosop.hv pi'iideietl de^p o\ei ihe problems 
ok life; wheie Bishis sjnn, those h\mns to the 
lather in llie Shimnn. Sky, the L.iiiiest i>\' the 
Aiy\an world, which soil live and throb m om 
licarts, and the e\es of the Scei saw \isions ul 
things^ not ok this world; that Lmd where alter 
anes the sundered streams (d Ai>an hie iimle 
oneeanain in the present da\? 1 hat land, Biolhei- 
Dekynates, cleseiwes all om lo\e I o\e her die 
more, cling to her the closer I'l'r her misloi (lines 
ol'llie past, tor (he shad(W\s and the clouds (h,il 
have hung over her in the tunes that have gone 
After centuries evk darkness, the dawn o) a bettei 
ilay has now ivpened bm her, and the golden light 
has already begun to stream over her lair lace 
It depends (vn us. Brothers and Sisters, 1 ellow- 
citizens of tliis ancient land, it depends oil us. 


''c on I 1^* ^.,1 Jnlv I Ml i«iii ^plI 11 uk I O'V 111" saci iIk e 
a'ld t. a lies', ^ wheilui die Mieaks ok that 

belli shill r.-uadeii a d "i o\\ nato ill* lo\^l\ d i\ 
Ai le.iedi liidii his avwkeikd liom die siupoi 
‘-t ao’eM die hie I'l ;k i nilelLal ol liei heioism, 
el hji pie. , dininis.i bill \e( m't wii 'llv e\liii' 
ynnhei] and w MiH ' IvM the biee/e I'k ni.mlv 
siloit and kiiidlv li'lp to binn onee ayam in 
bne lime to i ome. 1 i iis h 'pe. with splendour 
an- 1 hi a!e a. . ok odd 

lord SihdwiM -poke the I'lliei dav I'l die 
living and d'iii" unions ol ihe wtald Sh.ill 
liidia, Biodiei DDa'iies, be a hvine natn'ii, 
s!i ill ihe 'd-Mks <di II vveie hero lemaiii b>i evei 
.1 menn.iv o! die p.ut, oi sli dl iluw onee again 
be 1 1 ah lies in die timo beloie us ^ On ns. Bi other- 
iKdeeales, dcpencU ill.* answer, on our elloils, 
"11 ilie hv'W vvc‘ live .'ml the saciihees we in.ike, 
la I 111 the poliiical liJd aloiK‘ but m manv anothei 
held, .Hill k ! ti' no; l.'inel iliat never wa^ pioniess 
w.Mi vvidiom aciilKe And in th.it elhat. depend 
upon It. we sir ill nei. as indeed, we claim, the 
lovir" h Ip and the .iidenl 'Vmpalhv ol the gieat 
Nation ml > vvh 'se hands Ihovideme h id enliiisted 
the desiiiiK', ol iliis I,mil 

ihe (leiniaii host miiched loiisiimmph to 
the civ ol "(/od and ladniland ' let otiis Ih‘ 
.1 still de.iiei Li \. the el \ id ‘'(I i'll and \1 otiiei land, ' 
a^ om niissk'n ako k die Indiei ami noblei enlei- 
pi ise ol pe.ice, ol lose, ol lo\al poa'iess, ol eveiv' 
diilv lo oiir Ikdi'veil Soveieign laillihillv' dis- 
cliaiged. ol imlividiial giowlli ami n.ilional re¬ 
generation llcMi we, m\ liieiicls, the 1 1 mnpel-c.ill 
ot diiiv lesoiimling lo iis amid die sliiiing scenes, 
the moving enlhusiasm. the thiillmg, sigliis of 
this great nalheimg' ^ es. die call sounds cleai, 
bill let oil! heails "allied the dienglh to lespond 
to that e.ilL and lo he hue lo hei. om ( ommon 
Molhei, the land ol oui biilh, to be tine and 
lailhlul to the light thnl is within ns, and to everv 
noble impulse ih.it stiis within us And mav we, 
as we return to om homes, to the spheres ol our 
dailv dulv, c.iiiv a little more o| the living love 
lo oui coimlig than when we came, a little more ol 
the earnest longing to be good and true and iiselul, 
belorc tlie dav closelh and our hle's work is done. 
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CONGRESS CYCLOPAEDIA 


PRESIDENT’S TRIBUTE TO GLADSTONE 


Brother-Delegates, as f rise to address you, 
my thoLiglU goes to lliat dear land with whieh it 
his pleased Providenee in kindness to link the 
destinies of tin's great and aneient eountry. Ladies 
and Gentlemen, this I believe is the first meeting 
of the ( imgiess, sinec its birth, from whieh no 
message of eongratnlation on his returning birth¬ 
day will g(^ to the great Lnglisliman tlie greatest 
of his age whose earthly career came to its end 
on the Ascensivm l.^ay of the year now about to 
e!(4se. On every 28ill of December, as it came 
back, it was tiie privilege of the President of the 
Indian National Congress to ask for your autliority 
— and that authority was given, with glad 
enthusiasm to send a telegram eoineying our 
best wishes to Mr. Gladstone. That privilege 
will not be mine. I'hat duly henceforth will 
remain unperformed. That saintly statesman 
to vviiuin as to Savonarola of old, the fourth 
centenaiy i>l' whose martyrdom loo falls on this 
year polities w'as a part of his religion: the 
Cdiristian vVvUrior who fougld the light ot freedom 
for Lngland, and not for Liigland alone; whom 
Bulgaria and Greece, whom Armenia and Italy, 
even distant India, inouiii no less than Ins own 
eounti>; the friend of the weak and ihe helpless, 
in whatever tongues their wails might be uttered; 
the bravest of the brave in every good cause, 
however hopeless, as Lord Rosebeiy described 


him in that oration in the Ifousc of Lords which 
will live, has gone to his rest amid the teats of a 
united nation. Never wais the strife of parties 
so hushed, the deepest love of the country so 
drawn, its noblest feelings so stirred, as when 
that great soul departed this life. ‘Tn the use of 
all his gifts,” said the Archbishop of Canterbury 
at St. Paul's, ”lhere was ever the high purpose, 
ever the determination to tlie utmost of his kmnv- 
ledge and power, to obey the law of God.” It 
was my privilege to visit in humble reverence the 
room in Liverpool where Mr. Gkulstonc first saw 
the light; there 1 lived for a few days opposite to 
that room as the guest of one of the dearest freinds 
I made in T.ngland. It was my privilege t(^ stand 
besidchis grave in the Abbey which is the last rest¬ 
ing place of the greatest of that land, and to take part 
with Lnglishmen of all pailic*s in many demonstra¬ 
tions in his honour. And if it is not my priv ilege to¬ 
day, standing in this place to send an earthly wire to 
Mr. Gladstone, let us .ill in this great gathering ' 
the greatest and the highest that educated India 
knows vvilh bowed heads, take to heait his 
great memoiy, cherish with affection the lessons 
of his noble life, and send our spiiii's greetings 
of love and reveiencc to him in that world which 
he has now entered, and where perchance affect¬ 
ion's messages are not wholly lost. 
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OBITER DICTA 


Our I osscs 

Wc mourn the loss of the fuwit Sikh nobleman 
of llic Punjab, Sirdar D^yal Singh, whose acli\c 
support given to tlic Ciuigress won for him (he 
esteem o\' his countrymen, and whose immilieenl 
bequests for advancing the cause (d' educatiom 
and in aid of vaiious instituiions have made Ins 
name memorable throughoul ilie Indian t mime. 
We mourn also the loss of (he prcmiei nobleman 
of Bengal, (he Maharajah of Daibhanga, who 
nobly and unstintingly used his wealth, exerted 
his innuence, and raised his voice always (o pro^ 
mote public vv'elfare. 

I'uique Spectacle 

This is the third occasion on wIiilIi Madras 
has had the proud distinction of welc'.mmg the 
C'ongrcss. Providence fir^t led the British nation 
to lay here on the Coromandel ('oast the fv>ime'a- 
(ionscdThi> vast and magnilicciU Indian ( inpiie 
an I mpire which rouses and will cimimue to 
rouse the envy of other riircpean States foi- ihe 
rare and splendid oppmaunity whitli it lias afUnahtl 
to Cireat Biitaiu to justify her claim as the fust 
woild-state, not merely on account of the stiength 
of her navy and army, but on ticcoimt o\' her 
righteousness in the ga)Vei nmenl of all her stibiei,is. 
It has been said that the spectacle of the vaiioiis 
states and kingdoms in India having been slowly 
welded into one vvliole, and brought under the 
control (d'one central autlunity, is unique in ihe 
history ol tile world. But soil more unkpie is 
this gatliering of assembled delegates under the 
name of the Indian National C’ongixws. 

-N St luiA Kai- 
( hiUrnui/L Rcccptiofi Ciuiiniillcc 

♦ + 

‘ Ihe Question of Questions’ 

We may fail in accomplishing all that wc have 
before us, but if the spirit is in us, and il we go 
in the right direction with that earnestness m us, 
what may wc not achieve, wc microscopic minority 
If one man has gid the siiength cd God and the 
strength laf deep love (d the country, i/iut one 
man will be stnmger than a thousand, than a ten 
thousand. Ask for that strength and it shall be 
ours. Do we not remember h<wv m the days ot 


the aiKient Rome whenever" iheie was a lissure 
m the eaith whkh nothing ciuild possildv till up, 
one jumped into ihe pit whuh had iqkned .iiid 
again chased and Rome was agai:i savci.! Iiom 
lliat impending destiuelion that is what is 
v\ ant(.». 1 . II ow many id' us aie pieixued for that 
^acriliee? Ibw. many id' iis aie piepiied at 
any latelor taking, ^onv'step t(wvaids that sacnlhe? 
lhat Is the t|i!estion olApn,"tloiw, not the passing 
ol lesolulunv, 

A\v\i/\ M()iiv\ Bosi 
(/’/ ( S/.A fif ) 

1 lie Indian ( onceplion 

Neithei men nor luleis ol men i>an defy with 
mipumly llie inexorable deciees ol the imaal 
laws which aie winlen In an mvi ilde hand upon 
the CimsLiencc o! hiiiiKinHy No man can dJs 
the imual Ia\ss None can negkxt lli.ni Nunc 
wm tulle with them I he ik inesi, ol late ovei lake s 
all bieaLhes, all volalioiw, id the imnal laws 
Iheie is a divmuv licit drapes our ends, romdr- 
hew them as we may. I his v\ainmg l^ wiitien 
in every jxige id human hisiiwy, m i.\ei\ (.liapler 
of human 1 1ansaiClions, bv the peiwil (d AlnULdity 
Pioviilence m i.haiacleis ol eternal light Who 
can withstand the will id the OminpoKiU? Ihe 
Si'veixign Is the lountam ol iusHlc and homuir 
Ihe Sovcieien is also the embodiment of divine 
at 1 1 ibiitis a rul ol ihat r ightei usikos w likh exallelh 
a nation 1 hal is the Indian Li'iReplion. 
DclhiswiU u (I ihe I old id Delhi is 

the lord id' (he uiuveise ^,1111’ oiii an<,eslois 
ot old, and (he senliment undei lying that saying, 
has come down to us liom the ages that are pa'.t 
and gone 

Si Ki M)K vs \ 1II B v\i Kn A 


Imperial Interests 

'S'ou have heard it s.ud lhat this 1 roiitici piolky 
Is juslihed m jniisuit ol those ini|kiial nderests 
(d'vvhkh the Biili h stalesmen are the cusiotlians 
WVdl and good It is not our piiijotse, it is not 
our duty to dklate to the Biilish statesmen who 
may be assumed to know their own duty; Imt 
still when these military operations are umlei- 
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(akcn, when (licv cost us iniliions and inillie>ns ot 
money, \vhe/i ue arc called upon to find the cost 
of the so-called I lamticr polie\, we must ha\e 
scmic riydil to express our disappro\al of such 
a p(dicv. rherefore, il' (lie f’tiilish statesmen aiui 
tlieir representatives in this count!>’ are anxious 
to accismplish imperial purposes hy these I'loniier 
exj'ieditiims, or as the late (/ommander*in-chief 
said, if they want to civilise the savaize IVontier 
tribes, by all means let them do so, but let them 
not ask us to pay the cost. We have cmaiyli 
cd' wants amongst ourselvi.^. We ha'c enough 
of reforms which demand all the lest^uices at 
our command, and these mililarv expeditions 
beyond (he frontier are not wanted for (he pin pose 
of inteiiial security. 

(i. Si IU<A\1 \MA h I K 

■!< -t- 

A Standing Disgrace 

I think It is a slaudini: disgra-.a tint ni ilii-. aye 
of enlightenment and progies^, loLralion and 
Ireedian, in the bntish C’oh'tn'LS m Souili AIik,.', 
self-governing or diiceliy Ixlon^nng to iiie Ciovvn, 
the Cidonies which are independent or over vvhkii 
the Bi'ilish exercise some sn t of aiiihoiiiy it 
is a shamie and scandal (hat we. Her Majc'-iv's 
beloved subjects who aie competenl enough t^> 
compete with her \ nglish subjects in Circal 
Biilam and enter the House ol ('(>mmons, should 
be treated as an inleiioi ortler of beings (it onlv 
to be hewers of wood and drawers cd' water to 
(he domineeiing white population m ilic Col.)iiies. 

Ci Pakmi sw m’an Pii f \i 

Confession of Weakness 

there is iu'j icascui v\hile\er whv, when it 
becomes necessary t<^ have a special measure at 
special limes, a sjvecial law sliould not be pas.eik 
Do it by legislation; anti do not tlo it bv an t xecu- 
tive Act. l.egislatitm will be deliberate, it will 
give time to otliers t<^ represent their view of the 
cjuestion and it will give time to (*overnmenl 
to sieatlv it> heath I sav. Cjeiitlemen. this is a 
measure which ought md to icmam on the Statute 
book, Il Is a contessiori (d weakness on the part 
ol (jovernmenl II is a siaiKimg menace to our 
liberty. More than that it is a coidcssion on tlie 
part of Ciinernment that alter a century of Biitisli 
lule, they still recpiire such a Statute and that 
they cannot say that their I mpite is built upon 


the affection <d' the people sufficiently to make 
it unnecessary to have to put them in pul without 
any tiiah 

- P. R. St \I)AKA hiR 


I he "limes' Answered 

I he yV/nc.v says the C\mgress movement is on 
the wane. 'I he Ctmgrcss moveiuent on the wane! 
I e( the writer cd' that mendacious paavigiaph 
cRime hcie and witness wtih his eyes this great, 
this majestic asscnd^lya representing the wisdom, 
the intelligence, and the capacity c)f educated 
India. He will lirui whether the C\>ngres> nu vc- 
ment is on the wane or md. 1 he ChnnuLss move 
ment mi the wane! Wliv', Sir, whit docs the 
res(dution o\' tc^-day pro]''ose? Namciv that an 
organisation is to be stalled at once f(n the wrIci 
diffusion id' those principles which are so dear 
to iis, We arc md content with keeping tlic I'ght 
K. ouiscdves. W’e sa.y : ‘‘Let the light '^premk let 
it ladiate foith thuaighoiit the length and bieadlh 
of this land, illuminate it with its splendour, 
glory and its bencliciencc. ' W’e want tiie gc'^ pel 
piineiples of the (fongress, tidings id' gieat joy, 
(o be comnumivated to the hundslesi resident 
of the meanest cotta.ue. Are these indkations 
ol’ a ileelinmg moveiwent? 

St i<l \1)RA\A lit B.WI RU \ 

^ * -I 

"‘C arry on that Standard " 

We know the ('onnress has tried to h 'fj last, 
through evil report and through good reivn-rl, 
to the standaid which the C'ongress lias laised; 
ami though perchance our licarls may at times 
have failc\), lliougdi perehaiice oui' sups may at 
limes have fallercil, though j^eiehance clouds 
ol'disa[>pomlmenl and anxiety may Imve (dvseiired 
(Hir vision, you young men, 1 lu>pe, will cany on 
that standard, that standard ol' Love l'(U' oui 
country and of duty and seiviec to us cause, carry 
on dial standaid iiid linehingly and eouiageously 
to il higher plad'orm iind it nobler destiny, iind 
may yours be the chiy when ii brighter eiii slutll 
diiwn in Indiii, kniiung together in biuids of 
sympiithv iind love the mees id' the Ciol and the 
west, whom, unluippily, undeserved suspicion 
iind unworthy prejiidiee now keep apiirt. 

Bni'jn NDRANAiM Basu 
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I. RF.SOIAI^O I hilt inis ( i'iiiij(,‘ss us pi,i- 

fi'iiiui rcpict .it (he iiieiMi.ihK- loss tin Hi ii i Ji I irpio 
.iikI tile Li\ lilted V. oi Id at laipc li.i\c sii^ (.ihhu 1'\ the de.iili . I 

w 1 (|.\i)Si()M, tile picatcM sl.ilc'i.Kin o\ huhIciii limes. 

.iiid a w.iini .ind pemiinc tiieiid ot linni.'iii'o, .md de iic^ lo 
expiess ils sense ot piatiUide I'ca the sempaii'. \vhsh lu 
inafoind' exnieed tow.nds die i'! ihe Innim i\, pie 

m sceLnmg a nioie liheial anil pii"’iess|\e (n>\eM,nni,l m 
India; and lh.it a eop> id the fotL'M'inu lesoliiimn he p,,. 
wauled lo his son, lleiheit («lad tone 

II. HL..S()1.\ FI) I hat lliu C onn ess deepl\ m<'m ns ihe 
pleat loss (he eountiN has siiflued h\ th^ s uj aiid uniinieh 
de.uh ('ll tile late Mah.ii.ija ot D.n hhaiip.i, sik i xksiimi sw \ii 
SIM.II HAIIADIR. (iCIh Ihe (oneness pln.cs on u-soid 
Its hiph appiee.'ation of his le-ielx .ind enlightened piihlk 
spiiit and his hhei.il and ealhohe I encl.w lions rddu.iis 
to gi\e expiession to i!s lei Imp ol vn.iinnde hn the peipions 
and iinlaihnp siijxpiM t 'A hie Ii the ( onpu^- inuAiiri nt ui i oid 
.i| his hands, and llial a ci'P' nl tiie loiepoinn lesidiilion I'C 
toiw.iuled to Maheaai.i Kame^hwn SiiM-lp (he honlpi M 
ihe deceased M.ihai.iia 

fll. RI'S()F\FJ) r h.il this ( on'Me^s expies^s its pi 
1 o aid ni lei lot tile pi eat Uis' w hii h t In' people of the e onnti \ 
m !:e:,ei .il .md tho^' ol the Ihini.ib i a p.n tie nlar ha\e Mi.t.iir.' 
id lix the lie.lth (d the Kite s\!Oi\r dm siNiai ol 1 ahoie. 
.md pi ices <'11 tee'oid its hiph .ippieelatn'.n id the piddis spn.t 
a!'d the Idiei.d siippoit he .p.i\e in Im tliei.m.ee ol the pio- 
piessixe inmenients which tinded to ainelioi.iie i!,e loidi- 
tion of the ri.iloes .d liuha 

(I)) Kl SOI \ I D 1 h. I in ihi> conneeiioii (Ik ( m t u- s 
il-'sn'es to j'laee o’l lesoid its mnu ol the ( onnus' and 
(he eiunniis luOe Mistanied h\ (Ik nntimil> death ol the Lite 
DK Is N ['MiMaKii, ot lUnnhaN. the hot xe.iis <d who^e 
hie weie de\oied lo the piomoiion ol the leloin, id the 
Midieal SetMees in this e'onntiN 

1\ . RIsSOLX FD - That tins ( oiipu- ^ lecie'. th.a m 

despite ol Its piotcst .d it hot sitimp: .md the ptoie‘! ol 

in.in> piibhe bodies am! eminent men, I npl.sli .md Indi.m, 
(be ainenelmcnts pioposedi in die Imh.m he mil ( ode .md the 
( iiminal Ihoeeelnie ( ode. wliieh ate e.deiihiied l<> in i,. I> 
enhirpe die ['•owels id die holiee .iiul ol die M.ipoims> to 

letter die Iteeiloiil ol (he hiess and to lesliiel libeiix ol 

siK'eeh. lia\c bi'en e.niietl ilnonpb the tinpeind leenl.aoe 
('oniKil and nipes dien repc.d 

\'. lU-SOLV ED ^1 hat this C onpi e'ss aee'oi ds a I e' pse 11II1 
x.elee'iiie to loKP CumoN, notes \Mth nn.ilitnde lln I oul- 
slnp's words ol sNinpathy lot the peoph' ol Indi.n .md tin is 
the pohey ot piop’iess and eoiduleiee in the people wh-eli 
lias eharaetei ised the best ti.ielitions eil Hiilnh inie in tin. 
eiHintiy will he lollowed dmmp bn. 1 oulslnp leninc id 
olliec in India, and iiiilhojnes the Pieodent to wiw the 
toiegomg le'-olnlioii to llis I oiddiip at Id nib.n 

\'I. HFSOIA'FD -That tins C'lmgiess leguts e\luine K 
tli.it tlie (Io\e-i ninent ot India lia\e laded not oiii> t»'eaii \ 
(Hit the pledges (gi\en b\ the Secietaiy ol M.ile in Ins de^'- 
patehes (d' 1<Sr,2 and 1865) lot reim.ment Setilunent m 


the PioMiiees ni wli.j, a <'oes iml e\,n Im'I also Ic eoe 
s I lee t to tlu PiCk V ri inimp the m. '<! I i d ti\ iD <>1 li hiH e 
.md nnnaiiiile t,on> mdia I's e nu i it Ind <h'wn m isd? ami 
I ■ t'' 1 In tlie ( nn c I mlie 111 <■! i mli.i .n'd d 11 ( oiun e “^s I\ i c b\ 

enlieals the ( i. n, , nine nl to 'Manl a mndilnd ti\il\ ol lu me 

.11 u I I mil ill III l \ 1 11 'I’m I i'a m e iiK n I nl I i nd i a I * 'i a "m 11 uk ii 11\ 

lomt peiU’d c'l lu’t ! ^ lh.,n m\In \eais ,is i,> meiiie 1" 

hi ml Imlele I the lull bnieiit nl [hen I'wn i mpu’\unenis 

\ IF R I' S( )1 \ I' I) 1 hat I his t onei u-. e \ I'l u.s< s in. <ln. p 

.Mill e'.iine''t emnieiu'n that dk' I ii'iiliei pnliex piimaul loi 

'''Onie \e.ns pasi In t'k (lOXeiniiieid ol Indi.i isiinuin'’ns lo 
as best iiiie'ie'-i^ iimmuieh as It in\ol\(.s dll', eoiiiiim in 
lupne’ 1 milit n\ eXpeeiilions bcXoiui its nalnial hmils 
.md die pi .le l le al Mai \ .It loll <'l the e i\ d .id I n 11 ’ 1 I .1 1 I on , .md 

ih >1 a'' loin’ .is (he po!u \ n. not ladkalh uMiud .im! .1 

Ulnin in,i<l(.' it' the t'hhi and die oiiK sah pt'lnx nl l\<epii;)’ 
\M|hin (he- spiiimtm limn nt the et'in,l:\ .ill t'm l.n .it loio. 
m’ matUi Initimei v oiiliit< iii l\ ni.u'e .d'oni ds eumlion 
ol tionPei tionbks ami the likiulb .iliilmie I'l lit'iiliei 
tllbes aie ellliiiiil to lade iseii’tll a' e'idutui In tlu 
oeeUIIelieeS I'l dk IlM le\' Weeks ill ilk Swat \.dli\ W ll'e h 
Iki e .• ll.lled the I . ''dili" in li .idllU s . ( d .i < oin ide l .1 bh bi 'ds 
ol tnx'ps imposing liedi biiiehn. on (Ik iMlutpici, .mil 
ih.d ol a.I! ilk i\puidiltiie wliieh dun n ilii.im exi'idilion 
in.i\ iinidie, .m .idminiti diati I onid hi hoim b\ the 
Hiipsh exeheiMiei 

\IIF Rl SOI \ M) Ih.d tin ( om lu . i MinnpiN t I 
('Piiinm lll.d ilk iM.ddi liiiknl i'l Seiiel Piu' ( oniiiiillies 
111 eell.mi p.itl. ol liidi.i n. Imdih ohu e I loi sihle .md imon- 
uMenl \Nidi t!k '•iniil ol Hnlish .idimi n a i at n'n 

I\. RIS()|\I-|) I h.i! this (. I'li'Mess e xpusn , its deep 

Sense ol ilis.ippi on .i I ol ihe i e.ie I inP.ii \ polies ol (n'liiii- 
nkiit \M(h ui’.iul tn 1 1 't.al Sell-(io\eii mini uunlb imm- 
emi.iled h\ ilk ml I odne I inn I'l ilk (.iletilt.i Miinuip.il Hill 
into the Item'.il lepniiloe (onikil, the eu.dimi I'l the 
Ht'inhax ( iiN I mpi t \ e nit il I i mi w it lu'ut .iilefiu.de pt'piihii 
lepiesei’l.dit'ii .iml n . .iMk'ii in t'lhei diieelii'ii 

\ . R I .S( )l \ I I) I h.i i ill IS ( ni liM t . m '1 le e . w II h '..III - 
l.iel'v'n the ‘■uppnit nl pnidie opiiiit'n bt'lh iii 1 nrl.ii il ,md 
in liulni whleh dk ipleMlt'll nl dll ' I p.ll.ll mil nl (Utlu-I.d 
linm Ixteiim.i Imulmn in llu 'dmini ,1 1 .d n m d im.lite 
h.n tei-i oed, .inti tin ( t'lipiu . t'l ee uMiii .pit ils It' the 
( tti r nine Ml <*1 India .nul ilk ^leielaix t'l M.iie tn t.iki 
pi.ielie.il step, h’l 'PeeiliK eaiminp md llii'. miuliiieedul 
lel'd la 

M. \<\ SOI \ I D 

(a) Ih.d tins ( citgie^s n. til I'pininii dial die piennt 
ei'ii Iiliitit.n t'l the llighel ( oil Meilu.d SelMee 
I, .ii’t'in.ilt'ii iiideleiisihle m |S| i lu i pie. inHiin’m. 
Ill its wi ikmg .md imiki e^ sat 1 i\ e.'siK, that (he 
1 1 me h.is at 1 o eel when, in the i nie u sis n I the jsiihl n 
iiiedk.d mine.lilt'll .nul llu .id\.nni nu nt nl the 
iikdie.il niMee .nul seienlilie wnik in tik iminliv, 
as .ibt' in the e.im.e ol eumnmie .iilmmisti alion, 
the Ci\il .Meilie.il Setvke ol Iritini should he 
I ee <'iiM I He ted i'll thi h iMs nl si:',.h seiviee in 
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(MfuT ci\)lisc(l coiinfric‘^, wholly detached liom 
and indeivnderU of, the Mililary Service. 

(b) That whilst this Congress views vsith satisfaction 
the action of (he Impel lal (uwcinment in throwing 
open 19 Civil Surgeoncies to be tilled up by 
promotion trom the ranks of Civil Assistant 
Surgeons, it d-^plores nc\citlielcss the unsatisfactory 
position and piospcets of membeis t)f the Subordi¬ 
nate C oil Medical Ser\ ice (Civil Assistant Surgeons 
and ( ivil Hospital Assistants) eompaied with the 
membeis of similar standing m other dcpaitments 
of the Public SeiMce, and pra>s that Cieneinment 
will grant an open impiiry into the present 
eonstitution of the Suboidmate Civil Medical 
department by a mived commission of ollicial and 
non-ollicnil members. 

XII. RlsSOLVED -That this C'ongress eleploics the invi¬ 
dious and humiliating disimetions made between Indian and 
I.Liiopean scltleis in South Afiica, a prominent instance 
ol whieh is alTordeel by the recent elceision c>( iheTiansvaal 
High Couit lesiiietmg Indians to 'Tocations," and appeals 
to Her Majesty's Cioveinment anel the Ciovernnient of India 
to guaid tl'ie int(. tests ol Indian settkis, and ti> relieve them 
of the disabilities imposed on them 

XIII. RRESOI \ EI) 

(a) I hat, he.ving legaul to the last that the pnneipal 
eai.se ol the h ^s by evehanre is ihe steady growth 
in the dviiiaiuis on India ior i xpendiiuje in England, 
thl^ ('ongiess IS ot opimon that any *iitil’'etal 
device tor mcetir.g that loss eiliier by ehamnng 
the euironcy at a heavy cost oi eivntr,Ktmg the 
Intel nal cuircney must aihl to the piessure of 
India's monetary lesources emd to hei tiadmg 
disadvantage. 

(b) 1 hat Ihe only real icliel lies in cariving out praeii- 
ealiv the piiiuiple. aliiimed by competent authon- 
Iks, of England bcainig an eciuitable '‘hare c»f 
(hat evpendituie. 

(e) I hit the Congress legaets that, save Romesh 
( hiindei Outl and Meiwaiiji Raslamji, competent 
and eiualilicel Indian representatives have not Vel 
b».en invited as witnesses to lepresent the Indian 
View of matteis on the subject which now engages 
the attention (M theCurreney Committee ol whieli 
Sii Heniy I owlet is the Chan man 

(d) That the Piesideul be aulhoiised to leepiest Sir 
William Weddeibuin, Chan man ol the Bri’ish 
( ongiess (’omniiltee, to eominunieate this Kese'*- 
Inlnni te> Sii Henry l(n\ier. C hairman id the 
(Tnieney Committee m I emdon. 

\I\E RIvSOIAEl) I hat, having legard to the vvisdom 
of tile poliey of appointing to the Clovei norships of M.idras 
and Bombay statesmen tiom I ngland to tlie exeliisiun of 
the Scivices in India, tins C ongiess is ol opmievn that it is 
desirable that the 1 \eemi\e Cioveinments ol those Pie>vinees 
should be administeied by Cieweinevis w illi C'ouneils ed'thiec 
and not of two members, as at present, and that one ed'the 
tinee CTniiieillens sheuild be a native of India. 


XV. RESOEVED -That tliis Congiess respcelfuily urges 
upon (he Covernment tlic necessity of tepealmg Bengal 
Kegnlatton III of I8ES. Madras Regulation II of IcSp), and 
Bombay Regulation XXV of I 827, inasiniieh as the pimeiplo 
anel provisions thereof are contiary to the tiadilions and 
sense* of justice of the Cioveinment of Her Most Ciiacions 
Majesty, and indeed of all civilised governments, and inas¬ 
much as they arc a standing menace to the* liberty the 
subject. 

X\T. RESOEVED—d hat this Congress again records its 
deep regret that the labours of the Public Service Cmninission 
have praetieally proved void of any good lesull to the people 
of this country, and urges the desiiahility ol holding the 
eompelilive examinations for the Indian Civil Seiviees, vi/ , 
Civil, Medical, Police, Engineering, lelcgiaph, I mcH ami 
Accounts, both m India and in 1 ngland, m accordance 
with (he Resolution of tlie Hi>iise of Commons of the 2nd 
June, IS9E This C'ongiess fuiiher points out that in legmd 
to the employ ment ol Indians in the higher ranks ot the 
Postal, Salt, and Abkaii and I oiesl Seiviees, the lecommen- 
thiiions of (he Public Seivicc Commis^u'-n Itave lud been 
adequately eairied out. ,ind prays that m all ranks ol the 
said seiVices mote ediivated Indians shoulil be (.mploved. 

X\ II. RESOIAED -1 hat the Ciov ei nincril ot inidi.i 
Notification I'f 25lli June, 189), m the I oicign nepaitnieni, 
gagging the Pic^s on tcmlories undei Biiloh admmistialion 
in Native States, is rilrograde, ai bitiaiy and miscliii.v ons 
m Its nature, and opptwed to sound state'mair lii|i and ti^ 
the libcity of t’-ic people, ami ought to be eaucclkd wi|lK>iit 
delay 

Will, RES(_)L\ IH) 1 hilt this ( oi givss pliWi^s on 
lecoui Its deegr conv lelion that tile sy'.tLin ol tevlinciil edu¬ 
cation now m vogue is iiiiideauatc and uiwatisfaetoiv, and 
piavs thiit, hav ing legaid to the pm city of the peoj'e ,\\ d the 
elcclmc and mdigeiw'us industries, the Cioveinment will 
introduce a moie eliilioMte iind elticient seheme ol techniCid 
instrLietiou, and set apait nu»ic luiuls leu a bettsi aivl more 
suecesslul working of llio Siimc 

\I\. RESOL\EI) 

(,i) Thill all the Standing Congiess C ommitfecs be 
requested to foim Ceiitiiii CcanmiUt^LS in their 
lespective Provinces, for the iii'ipointmeut ol 
iigcnts and iidopiion ot other measures, lor fiii- 
thetmg tile objeets ot the Congiess, siieh C enlial 
C'ommittees submitting iiiinaialiy at the meeting 
of tile Congress ,1 rei^e)it of the weak eaiiied out 
in tiieir Piovmces duimg the veai. 

(b) 1 hat the Standing Congiess Committees at 
Madras, Bombay, Niigpnr, Amiaoli, (\ikiilta, 
Alialuibad anel Lahoic be requested to take mea¬ 
sures to give early cltect to tins Re’^olutJon. 

<e) Anel fuilliei th.it a C'ommittee consisting ol the 
following gentkmen, exclusive of tlic ITesielcnt 
and cx-Picsidents now in India, wlu) shall be ex- 
oflicio membeis, be appointed to eonsidcr the 
draft eonsiitiition eireulated by the Reeeplie>n 
Committee of Madras and submit a definite 
scheme to the next Congiess, and that (his chx 
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f(um ihc first subject of diseiisson al the rx-\t 
meeting of the Congress 

(1) Aswjiii Kumar Dnlt, Bengal, (2) D \\av.ha, 
Boml\i>; (^) Jaishi Kam, Buniab, (4) CiaiuM PjasaJ 

Vaima, Cudh; {5) Bandit Madan Molian Malax i\a, 
North-West Ih<^Mnces; (td Raghnnath Bandiuaig 
Kaiandifar of Satara; (7) Bapn Ran> IXida, C ential 
Bioxinces; (N) Ci, Sufiemianui Ixer, Madias, (U) 
R N Mndhv>lkar, Berai, to t as Secretai N to tlie ('•'•mniiitce 

W. RFSOLVE!) (1) I Ipit this C’ongiess en>i'’cnis \\ nh 
prexious ('ongiessess in sliongly adxotating [isu'/ (^j) 
(g)|- 

I hat this Congress, eimeuiiing with piexioiis (’ongievscs 
lecords its protest: [IS^C (a) (b) (d)] 

And tliat tills Congicss, eoneiiinng, etc (1S<>7 ib) 
tcl) (e) iis (a) (b) (c) (d) and (e) I hat this C ongiess o (4 
ixpinion that it is desiiable in the iiHeust (4 the pei'ide <4' 
this LOLintix that the Cinninal Ihoeeilnic (. (>de slionKl be 
so amended as to eonfer upon the aseined pemonv, who aie 
natoes oi India, the iieht (4" claiming, m tn.ils b\ Imx', 
before the lligli (.’oini and m tiials with the nd <4 as'e^sins. 
that not less than half the nnnibei x4 theJnic, belcre the 
High Coiiit, and in tiialswitli the aid ol as^e^^o|s. (hat not 
less than halt the number of the lni\ oi <4 the assesses 
shall be natives (4' Indi.i 

(f) That the astion ol the 1 orcst Depai iin«,nt, under 
the lules tiamexi b\ the ditferent Bro\insi.\! (»o\ei niuents, 
piejudiciallx all'ecis the inhabitants ol the unal paits i>l the 
eountiy by subjesting them to the annoxaiiee and 
oppression c4' 1 lUe^t subordinates in xaiionswaxs, whieh 
haxe led to much eliscontent thiongJn>nt the eoiintix, tliat 
though the objects v4' I'oiest eonseixancy, as.mnonneod 
m the IKsohition ol 1<S‘^4, ate deslaiexl to be, not to sesnre 
the hugest lexenue, but toconseixe the forest in (he inteicst 
ehiellx (4 the agiicnltuial elasses and i4 then cattle, the 
existing Set of lules snborehnates the latlei eoiisideiaiion 
to the fxnmer, and an aniendment x4' the rules with a 


xisw to CtMieetinn this moehief is m the otnuion i4 the 
Cm’igress, uigenilx called for 

(g) I hat the mminuma UKome assessable uikIci the 
Ineoine-ra.x Aet, be laised luim to e lunulri. d to one thoiis.ind 

\\l. RISOINLI) Unit il !is ( oiigiess, w hih th.inking 
the Cioxeinment (as m Resolution W . Igu'’) 

WII. RbSOI \ I I) Ihat the BioxniLe ol Bei.ir, th-mgh 
luH pall ol Biitish India, (as in Resolntun'i \\!. lS‘b') 

Win. RI'S()l\EI) lh.it the .idvn4i(>n I'l mcnonies 
a'^aiiist the iM.igne being a maltei i4 nnp^ i ,al e u n a.'d 
re'^oi’msed as snCi, this ( l>nl’a^,‘^ is i4 ('pinion (hat the 
c\)\ndiune ineinied m eimiua lion tig Il( 4 should be b('i ne 
In the (*('Xei nment .ind in't eli.uged to ilie tiinds ('t (he 
loeal bv^hes 

WIN . RI-’SOl N l’T> I hat this ('(anness av'ain exini■ ns 
itsfnll.mdnnabatedeonlideiue m H \1>\BII \l N \()R(MI 
as (he lel^ieseiitatixc ot the people I'l Indi.i. .ind liop(.s 

(h.it hexxill be le-elexled b\ his old evMisi ii uei.i. > ol 

( enti.d I insbiny ('i anx othei I ibeia' (. • notnneiK> 

W\ . RI’ S( )I \ I'T) 1 hat this ( ongi i ss desiu s ((' e ( mix ex 
to SIR W !1 1 i \ M W I 1)1 >1 RBt R\ andi (he ( t'ui nu mbeis 
('I (he Biiush C(*niniiitee n. most giatC '4 thank , b'l 

then disiiu^ testv^d s^ 1 \ lee's m the xause of Indi.m pvlilie.d 
axlx aneeiuent 

And that .i sum ('I )C, ('()(H)l) he assigaasl h'l the txpeii- 
ses ol the Biitish C(’mmii((,e .nul the eost o! the ( ('Ugie s 
j'niblic.itnni I/uliii, .uni als(' toi the exi'enses ol the loint 
(leiietal S.eiet.nx's OUkc. .ind that the sexei.d uu les do 
eoinnbiiie, as vUi.un’e(.l eitiki noxx I'l heie.ibei m 

C'ommitiee b'l the xeai lh'4) 

WNI. RI'SOIAM) lh.it this (c'nracss le-apia'ints 
AO HCMI . ( B. to be (.nn^i.d S^eui.iix, .null) I 
\\ \( H \ be -h'liR (leiHi.d Sv.eul.ux fvM the ensuing Xeai 

W\ II. RI'SOI \ I-1) 1 hat the hflee nth Indian N.ition.d 

( ongiess do assemble, .it Ineknow, ('ii siieli d.ix allei 
C hnstmas l).ix m IS'^'b as max be later itelemiinexl upon. 
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Romesh Chunder Dutt 


The Indian C ivil Service and Ihe Indian Natio¬ 
nal Congress were so tar removed Irom each other 
that it was a rare experience for one of the 
former to liave established direct and intimate 
associatiim with the latter. It was the piivilege 
(d' ROMISH c HINDI K DU IT to preside over 
the Lucknow Congress o{' ISdf), shi'irtly after 
his retirement fnnn the MCS' and to have thus 
lent a new significance, and unknown prestige, 
to C'ongress Presidentship. Put Rmnesh Chunder 
was milch more than a Civil Servant, however 
distinguished: he was a noted histoiian and man 
(d’ letters whose lifelong passion lav in wanking 
for the revival of national pride by the evocation 
(d' India's artistic and hteiary past. 

Riuuesh Chunder was biuai in the same vear 
(IS4S) as Surendrnalh Panerjea, though a few 
months earlier. Indeed, both went to Lngland 
together in 1S6S, for the IC S examination the 
one, Surendranath Panerjea, to get disquahtied 
first and dismissed next, and the other, Romesh 
Chunder, to reach the administrative heights 
iqsen to the Indians of that generation. Roth 
were, however, the proud recipients of the highcT 
honour which was within the gift of the nation. 

Born in Calcutta, where a great grandfather 
of his was a man of consequence in the days of 
Clive and Warren Hastings, Romesh Chunder lost 
both his parents before he matiicuhited from Hare 
School towards the end of 1S64. Brought up by 
an uncle who was widely known as a scholar and 
autlu^r and as man of “stern integrity, un¬ 
swerving uprightness and uncompromising 
independence", Romesh Chunder passed out of 
the Presidency College. I hen came his journey 
to I'ligland with Surendranath Banerjea (reference 
to whom has already been made) and Behari Lai 
(iiipla, who later, as a distinguished member of 
the ICS, rose to the position of a Judge of the 
(\dculta High C ourt. 


1848—1909 



During his stay m f ngland, Romesh C huntler 
went round the country extensi\ely, md only to 
delight in its natural beauty but also to gain an 
understanding ol its social and political problems. 
On way back to India in 1871 he and his two 
friends they seemed to be inseparable in tliose 
days travelled through France, (jermany, Switzer¬ 
land and Italy. To Romesh Chunder those were 
no purposeless sojourns, as on his return he came 
out with an interesting book entitled THREE 
YEARS IN EUROPE. 

Lor twelve years, from 1871 to 1883, Romesh 
got through his period of training as a junior 
olFicial in the ICS, in his c)wn home-province of 
Bengal, not without beneliling by administrative 
experience, fhe Bengal Famine of 1874, and the 
agrarian conditions of that period stimulated his 
interest in seeking remedies to the larger problems 
facing the country Two years of his work in 
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Backcrganj, since 1883 when he was in charge of 
the distriel, widened the range of his siud\ in the 
cause of the sulKiing peasantry. 1 lie result 
was his Report on Tenancy Legislation m BeniMl, 
which an acknowledged authoiity on the subject 
like Sir Anlcmy MacDonnell welcomed as 
most valuable contribution to the liieratuie on 
the sub)eel." 

In 1887, at the end of a period of lea\e, Roniesh 
rhundcr took charge of NlMnensingh and later 
worked as District OlTicer of Buiiidwan, Dinapur, 
and Midnapiir, taking a special inteiest in llie 
deveh^pment of local government and doing much 
spade-wemk for the ultimate development of 
what came to be known as hmion panchaxatsL 
1 hen came big changes: his appointment in 1S‘)4 
as Dixisional ('ommissioner was big masmiKh as 
he was the lirst Indian to lh>ld such a post. Next 
\car he moved to Oiissa as C onimissioner, con¬ 
currently w'orking as Political Agent for the 
Indian States in that proxinee. 

Though he csnild ha\c served for an- ther nine 
\ears and possibly reached higher levels, m the 
administrative service cd'the dav, RomeshC lumder 
resigned in Oetidier 1897, having completed the 
minimum period nccessaiy for being t|u.ihlied 
for full pension. This he tlid with »ut regiet, 
for his heart lay in literature and histoiieal siudv 
Lven before he became olheially imreliered, he 
had to his credit a number (d' bo >ks vvhkh esta¬ 
blished him both as a man cd’ letters aiul as a 
historian. By his siiivev of the literature of 
Bengal (1877), his translation into Lnghsh (>f the 
/^/g W'dii into Bengali (1886i and The Ilisloiv ef 
Civilisation in Ancient Jiu/ia (1889), he indeed 
t(H)k his place among the forem('>s( wiiteis .md 
intellectuals in the eoimlry. Alter his retirement, 
though he lived in I ngland lor seven vears and 
also worked there as Lecturer in Indian llisltuv 
at the University College, London, he mainly 
devc)ted his time to literary pursuits. Wiili d 
view to making the great Indian epics familiar to 
the larger world, he brought out in 1898 and the 
following year, a condensed translation in 1 nghsh 


verse ol the Mahalhunato and Riinnivana and 
icndeied a phemmenal seivi^e to the eaioe o\' 
Indian cultuie. I he ghuv ot ihe two e|>i<,s mav 
he best summed iij> m the vviods o\' 
late Sir Aiul ( iiandia Chattei|i “ 1 hev dis|dav 
a sinking command of vietuous. How mg and 
idii'inatie Lnghsh. a line sense ol ihvihm and 
a real power (9 j^^'etic iimigmation 

It was chaLKtei isiiL (>1' IT niedi (luiiwlei’s 
inner uige bn India's poiiik,iI i egeiwi at ion that, 
vvheihei m cHice (M i ut (9 it. aial am id si all his 
hterarv piei cciipations. he pkKeil beloie Iiis 
countrvmen the ideal (9 national iCLoveiv, alike 
against the MlIi Ivakyiouiul ol liulia s aiwient 
civilisation and m LS>nloimilv with modem iieiaN 
m the industiial and the CLonomie as well as m 
the social and p*9ilical IilLIs Ihiiiigh Ins 
bot'k. ! nejiuhl a/hl Jiidiii (189?) he mule a siiong 
plea loi icj^icsenlalIVe (loveinmenl as .i sine 
means of all-o>imd lefoim Mis brngesl (g>pn- 
tuniiv to iMise Ills jvwverinl voice as India's acme- 
ilit(.d spokcsin m came when the nation ULied 
him the C migiess T town' at I uckm vv Me li id 
also a welcome o[>|>.atun'lv to woik mil his 
admmisi I at IV e |>mKiples, and 'uve conciele e\|>ie' 
ssion to his pohlual ulcaK when tin; cnlielitenid 
Mall irapi (iaekvvar hiinesud hmi to the ^eivi^e 
ol hi. St,lie (Bauda.) as Dewan As a ciowniiig 
achievement ol his lab nils came his membeiship 
of the Roval ( tmimisoon on I )eo.mtia!i-.alum m 
India, 111 1907, while next vlmi m I indand ho had 
the siin.mlar jnivilcge ol being m cKoe it'iich with 
Loid Morlev who, as the Seuet.iiv ol Stale lor 
India, was loiniulalmg his plans loi const il ul umal 
icbnm It Wvis a gieal loss to India vvlum Ik passed 
awa) lowaiils the end ol 1909, as he had not 
ee.asevl to give his best to his counti v men 

IT'.mesh ( hundei moilelled ho lile and. nunild 
It on hues m haimonv with the spnii alike <9 
ancient heiitage and nnulein outlocT As the 
Mahiraji (iaekvvar cleganll> dc cubed him, 
Romesh (lumder was a 'mian lashioned m a laige 
mould", wlu) aiiv where m the woild,‘ would have 
sbu'd high" 
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FEATURES 


1. NWP & Oudh held a Congress session 
for a third time, this time in Lucknow as against 
the two held earlier in Allahabad. 

2. S. Subramania Iyer was to have presided 
over the session but could not, because of his 
elevation to the Bench. 

3. The Chairman of the Reception Committee, 


Bansilal Singh, being in feeble health, Bishen 
Narayan Dar (a later Congress President) read 
the Welcome Address. 

4. The Reception Committee found the 
officials obstructive, as on the earlier occasions 
in the Province, but were wisely overruled by the 
Lt. Cjovernor, Sir Anthony MacDoniicl. 


REPRESENTATION 


Provinces Delegates 

NWP & Oudh .. .. . . 603 

Bengal & Assam . . .. . . 57 

. .. . . 26 

Bombay & Sind .. .. . . 36 

Berar, C.P. Sc Scc'bad .. . . 6 

Madras .. .. _ 12 

TOTAL 740 



the nrrcENTii congress 
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Constitutional Agitation 

(In an appeal to the British ) You have, hv 
yoLir educational policy, which has iininmlalised 
the names of Bentinck and \Tacaiilav, created 
a considerable class of men, lilled with \oiir ideas 
and aspirations, conversant with vnnr manners 
and customs, attached t(3 vour rule bv every lie 
of duty and interest, who are desirous (d' actiny 
as interpreters between you and the people placed 
under your care, and, in order to carry out this 
object, adopt those methods of constitutional 
agitation which you >inirselves h ive taught them. 

- B.wsi L\l SINCUI 
^ChairDHUU R.C ) 

* ♦ ♦ >i< 

I he Indian C ivil Service 

1 hive had the hoiuuir (^f passing the best 
vears of my life in the Indian Civil SeivKc and 
I shall be the last j'lerson on earth to question 
either the ability or the lumesty of purpose ol 
those able and hardworking men who Ibim that 
magniricent Service. 1 have I’lleasant ieeollcctionM>r 
the vears which 1 have passed in complete accord 
and friendliness with my colleagues in that Service, 
of the fair and handsome treatment which I receiv¬ 
ed froju my seniors, and of the local a.nd zealous 
co-operation which I received from my juni'U 
and I will say this that take the Indian C ivil 
Service with all its faults ami all its shoi tcomings - 
for hard work and honesty cd’purpose theie is 
not a liner body of administrators in the world. 

Ihe Indian Cultivator 

Those who know the Indian cultivator will tell 
you that with all his ignorance and superstition, 
he is as provident as frugal, as shrewd in matters 
of his own interest as the cultivator in any pait 
of the ghTie. The real cause of his wretchedness 
and indebtedness is that, except in Bengal and a 
few other tracts, the land assessment is so heavy 
that the cultivator is not able to save in good 
years enough to meet the failure of harvests m 
bad years. All our village industries, like spinning 
and weaving, have been killed by a free competi¬ 
tion with the steam and machinery ot England. 
Our cultivatc^rs and even our village industrial 


classes, therelore, viiluallv depend on the soil 
as ihe (Uie remaining souice of their subsistence. 
Ihe land assessments should, iheiefoie, be made 
in a liberal and even in a geneious spun. 

I he Real l est 

It Is perleetlv possil'he io luI chnvn expenditure, 
to nuHleiate laiul assessments, to levive indiistiies 
and to pievent death fiom famines, if theie is 
a leal and honest ilelei minal ion to iiile India for 
the go(Hi (d the people, and with the cS'-ojva at ion 
ot the people. 

.V Mockery 

In village administration th.ue is no tenkh 
between the iiileis and th; people, the onlv link 
between the aLlministratiU s and the peoi>le in 
C IV il aiimmisti ation i > the hated link of the Police 
It is a misltulune and an adminisi i at iv e mist.ike 
tint (>ur Disiikt OtVkeis di nild have so little 
diickt touch with th.‘ villieem ami their natiiial 
leaders, ,md sh >nlil woik so enliieK thiongh the 
Ihdice If theie is ilistiess m the laiul, the Ih'hee 
makes eiujuiiies, it' theie is clu'hia eg^idemic in 
the land, the Ihdicc distiibutes choleia |klls; if a 
vilkige tank h.is given wav oi the village watei- 
supply clued up, the P*>lke lepoits ami oiganises 
help: if a tiee his been blown down and ot^siiikts 
a V illage path (I h ive seen inslaikcs ot this m \ sell ), 
the villageis aie poweilcss to helj> themselves 
until the Ihdice comes and remo-ves the (dvUiue- 
tion. It seems to be a mv)ekeiy tint the veiy 
coimtiv whkh was the liisi to oiganise village 
communities, village pamhivats, and village sell- 
gaweinment, and cheiished these institutions tor 
3,000 vears, should be lendeied so absohitel) 
helpless, and should be iiilecl through the un¬ 
desirable agency ot the Police. 

Akbar's Example 

the wise and magnanimous Akbar entrusted 
his land Revenue arrangement to fodar Mall, 
and the British (jovernment ma> consider it wise 
and statesmanlike to avail itself ot the experience 
of Indian gentlemen in controlling Land Revenue 
Settlements, ami generally in improving the 
Condition ol the vaneeless .ind impov ei ishcd 
cultivators and manufacturers of India. I myself 
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think that the Administration of the country 
would be vastly improved by such representation 
of Indian opinions in our highest Councils. 

The Only Possible Path 

brom whatever point of view I examine the 
question, whether \n the light of European history, 
or of the spint of British inslilulions, or of the 
requiiemenls for goc^l government lor India, I 
beel convinced that to associate tlie pcaqsle of 
India more largely in shaping the administration 
of the c(aintiy is not only the wisest but the only 
pt^ssible pAih before us. 

Extension of Self-Government 

\ he reacti(mary period thrcuigh which we are 
passing will end before long, and wise English 
statesmen will perceive in the future, as they have 
perceived in the past, that rnglaiufs duty and 
England's interests are the same in India, to 
eonstdidate British Rule by extending, not restric- 
tinj!, self-government, by conciliating, not alie¬ 
nating, a loyal and a grateful nation. 

— Romesii CmiNDi R Du I r 
{President) 

* ♦ 

A Growing Conviction 

My belie! in the lutui’e of Indians as a great 
sell-governing poition of the British Empire, 
and my conviction ot their natural capacity for 
Seli-(Jovernment deepens and strengthens every 
>ear. 

W.S. Caine 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

The Real Position 

The land had always belonged to the pet^ple; 
the King, had a right to a share in the produce 
but not to the land, and the revenue was a tax, 
not a rent. 

Eala Kannaiiiia. 

♦ ♦ * ♦ 


England's Responsibility 

The forces in India were unnecessarily large, 
so far as India was concerned, and that if so many 
troops were kejd here because India was a con¬ 
venient military base for Imperial purposes, then 
England should bear part of the cost, and the 
money saved in India could be used for Indian 
reforms. 

Miss Cjari and 
(A British Dele^^ate) 

♦ ♦ ♦ + 

The Yearly Drain 

The root of India's pencrly was the yearly 
drain ol 30 to 40 millions which should 
remain and Ouctify in the counti'y. If more 
foreign cxphalcrs ilowcd in, the profits would 
go abi'oad. Only indigenous vveallh was fruitful. 

— D.I . Wa( iiA 

♦ ♦ * * 

Reform and Revolution 

We are the IViends of Rel\>rm because we 
are the enemies of Revolution. We have made 
our choice: let our enemies make theirs. Do 
they wish to belong to our camp, or do they wish 
to belong to tlte camp of revolutionists? I here 
is no intermediary stef) between Reform and 
Revolution. 1 or you must enlist yourselvC'^ 
under the banner of Reform, or you must take 
your place behind the standard of Revolt and 
Revolution. 

Resistance (o Reaction 

There is reaction in their policy, reaction ii\ 
opinion, reaction along the entire line, reaction is 
the order of the day....They would fain undo 
the past. They would fain roll back the tide of 
progress which has set in with such irresistible 
force. Shall we let them, shall we permit them, 
to prove lalse to the noblest traditions of their 
own race? 


— SuRtNDRANAIIl BaNLRJLA 
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RESOLUTIONS 


I. RFSOLVI^D -That tins Congtc'^s notice with satisfac¬ 
tion llic support of public opmiiMi, bolli in I ni^laiul and in 
India, which tlic question of tlic separation of the Judiual 
troni tile I xccutive funetions in the adniinisttalion ot 
justice has received; and this Congress, while thanking I oid 
Hobhouse, Sir Richaid Ciarlli, Sii Ridiaid Coiiuh, Sn 
Chailcs Seigeant, Sir William Markby, Sn John Hudd Pheai. 
Sir John Scott, Sir Ronald K. Wilson, Mi lleibert J. Rey¬ 
nolds, and Sir William W'cddeibuin lor picsenting a petition 
to the Secretary of State in Council to effect the sepaiation, 
earnestly hopes lh.it the Cioveinment ol India will gi\e their 
earliest attention to the petition wIikIi has been forwaided 
to them, and will t.ike practical steps lor cans mg out this 
niiich-ncedcd refoim. 

TI. RKSOIwM-'D—(.i) Ih.it this Congress regrets the 
introductum into the Siipteme Legislaloc Conned of .a Bill to 
amend the I aw' relating to agr leuliuial land in the P.inj.ib w ith 
a view’ to icstiieling alienation of land as poq^osed m the 
Bill by sale (H’ mortgage, which is c.ilcul.ited (1) to decrease 
the eiedit of the agricultuiists and landhads, (2) to m.akc 
them more rcsouicelcss on account of then inability to 
meet the ever inere.ising State dem.inds upon their laiul, 
and this C'ongress is of opinion (h.it (he pioMsion to gi\c 
retrospective effect to the Bill is inequitable and unfair. 

(b) That this Congress recommends that real relief be 
afforded to the cultivating classes in the tollewving wav, 
th.it where the Ciovernnient is the lent-reseivei, the rule 
proposed in 18S2, prohibiting any advaneeincnt except on 
the giound of rise in puces, be cnforcetl, and ih.it vsheie 
private landlords are the rcnt-ieceiveis, some provision to 
prohibit undue enhancenient of rent be m.ide 

(c) Ihis Congress fuilher resolves that a Committee 
consisting of the Piesulent, Jaishi Ram, N. Cupta, Waeha, 
Munsht Madho Lai, Mudholkar and Ikbal Shankar, be 
.ippomtcd and empoweied to submit a representation to 
the Ce^veinment, pointing out the unsuitable nature of many 
of the provisions of the Bill. 

in. RESOLVED - \ hat whereas it is considered safe and 
prudent to withdraw large bodies of British troops for service 
outside the statutory limits of India, this C\mgress is ot 
opinion that the time has come when the Indian tax-p.iver 
should be granted some relief out of the British I \ehequei 
tmvartls the cost of maintaining mlndi.iso laigc a lc»ice ot 
European soldiers. This Congress sees no objection to 
the legation of Biitish troops in India as a reserve fiMce tor 
the whole of the British 1 mpnc, but is of opinion that 
the time has come for the transfer ot the cost of 20,(XX) British 
troops from the Indian to the British Exchequer. 

IV. RESOLVED—(a) That having regard to the fact 
that the principal cause of loss by 1 xchangc is the steady 
growth of the demand on the Indian Exchequer tor expendi¬ 


ture in I nglaiul. this C imgiess legietN the inliodu»,tion oi a 
gold stand.lul m Inih.i oii the leccniinerd.itKMi ot the 
Euiieiiuv (’omnmtee tor the pui|Nose ot pieventing the loss 
by the exchange, and is of opinion ih.il the new measuie is 
c.ileiilated to increase ihe gedd obligations I'l India 

(b) 1 hat this ( c>ngiess is fnithei of (.'pinuui that the 
deeismn .iccepted bv the Cover nmenl will in elteC ,idd (o 
the mdebt(.dness ol the poorer classes in India, ikpiesiale 
the value ol tikii savinjts in the shape I't siKei lunaiTients, 
and viituallv .idd to then lent and t.ixes 

(c) I hat this CongiLss is juiilu r ol opinion th.it the 
decision acuepled bv the (loveminent is hkelv to be piejueli- 
ci.il to the indigenous manutautuies ol the uountiv 

\’. RI'.SOIA I’1) that this ( ongaiss is id opinion that 
the union (d the Mlilt.it\ .ind ( iv il NR iIk. d Se i v lei s is exti .iv .i 
g.ml, inconvenient, .uid pKiudiual to the intcusts ol the 
Ciovernnient .is well .is ol the people, .ind siuniglv urges the 
necessity ed the sej^.u at urn ot the two Sei vices, bv the eiea- 
(lon id' a distinct Civil Medical Dep.utmenI, leciuitcd bv 
open, simult.meous competition in I ng.land .ind India 

M. RESOIAll) lhatitisti le opinion ol (Ins C oiigiess 
th.it the pii'Kiple embodied in the I mcign leleiuaphie 
Bless Me'ss.iges Bill, nov\ peiulnm betoie the Supreme I cgis- 
kitive (oiiiKil, IS opposed to the [vdiey loll»nse-d by the 
Biitish (lOVeMiKnt in India ,is to the uiiiesti icled diswmina- 
tion ot iisetiil knowkelg.c .md inloimation, .lud th.it no 
adequ.ite I 1 eces^ltv is shown to exist toi the passing ot the 
|'*u'pe»sed iiKasui^. in India 

ML R1 SOLM n I hat tlnsC ongiess cvpiesses its dis- 
appiov.i! e>f the rdaction.uv policy, oihv er iv e ot loe.dSell- 
(ioveinmenl, evidenced by the pas ing ot the ( aleutt.i 
Muncip.il Act, .ind by the intioduelion into the I egisl.Uive 
( (vuncil ol Bomb.iv of .i simil.ir me.isiiie, which will h.ive the 
elfect ot s,,iiously jeop.udising, the piineiples ed I oe.il Sell 
Ciovei nment 

VIIL RI-'S()LV'I'D Ih.it this Congress is ot opinion 
th.it the rules piohibiting m.inageis .uul te.icheis of .iided insti 
tulums Iiom t.iking p.ut in isoluu^al movements oi .itlending 
politic.il meetings without the coroent td the Diicctoi ot 
Public Instruction, oi olhci .luthoiitics. aic likJv to inteilcie 
with the pr.iclie.il .md cttectu.d cxcieise ed the lights ot Biitnh 
subjects, to withdr.iw able and nitluenti.il men lioin the 
cause of ediic.ilion, and to rcsliist private enleipmcs .nut 
oig.mis.ition toi the sjne.ul ed tduc.ition in this countie 
And this C ongiess hopes that the M.ulias .md Beunb.iy 
(i..\eiiiments will take steps to remove Iroin the educ.ition.il 
rules and the grant-in-anl code the piovisions to the elicct 
described above 

LX. RESOLVED lh.it this Congress is uf (vpiiiion 
that stringent measures shenild be taken by the Ciovernment 
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III granting licences to retail liqiioi shops, and that no such 
shops should he established an>uhcre in India without 
taking the sense of the inhabitants of the place. 

X. RIsSOIA'IsI) ~ 1 hat this Congress adojits the follow¬ 
ing inks regarding the Constitution e'f the C'ongrcss - 

XlLMlUsKS OF 11 IF INDIAN CONC.kFSS COMMII TKE 

Appointed by the Congress under the above Resolution. 
G1 NL KAL Ml MBI RS: 

W.C. Bonne'jcc, Suiendranath Banerjea. R. Ananda 
Chailu, P.M. Mehta, and R N. Mudholkar. 

Dengal: 

A.M. Bose, Kahchaian Bannciji, Bluip^ndia Nath 
B su, Baikiinthanath Sen, Anibik,icharan Ma/unidai, 
J, Ghosal, Aswrii Kuniai Dutt and Dip Narain Smha. 

N.VV.P. and Ondh: 

Bishanibhaia Nath, Ganga IhaNad V'aima, Matkin Mohan 
M.ilaviv'vi, A. Nuiidy, Bishcn Narayan I'lar, and Mali/ 
Abdui Rahini. 

Homliav • 

1)1 Wad'.a, G C hanekivaikar, \V A. C hambers, R M. 
Savaiu, Dalji Abaji K.haie, Cluinanlal 11. Setalvad, R.P 
Kaiaiuiikar and fahiliam Khcm ('hand. 

Puniah; 

Kanilia 1 al, .Ihcuda Singh, Haikishaii I al and .laishi 
Central Pioviiiecs : 

Bapuiao Dada, Bhagiralh lhasad and II V Kdkai 
Heluu . 

Ocotao \ inavak, M V' Joshi and Ci S Khapaulc 
Madi as. 

C. V ijiaiaghavaehai 1 , C\ Janibuhngam Mudaliar, Ci. 
Venkalaratnam, C Sankaian Nan, P. Rangiah N’aidu, P. 
Raiuaehandra IMlai, (j. Subramania Iyer and V Ryru 
Nambiar 

XL iCFSOLMsD That this Congress recognises the 
vaduable seivices id iheBiiii>h Ci'*minittee in the cause of the 
people of India, and e\piesses Us unabated eontidenee in Sir 
Wiiliain Wedderbuin and tlie other members of the Com¬ 
mittee 

And tile sum ol Rs. 54,000 be assigned for the expenses 
ot the Biilish Ci>mmiUee and the cost of the Congress 
publieation^ J/idui 

XII. RFSOIA’FD That ha\mg regaid to the pohev of 
ap)somting to the Cioveinoishgis of Madras anel Bombay 
statesmen lioai Lngland to the exclusion of the Services in 
Iiulia, this Congress is td opinion that it is desirable that those 
Piovmees shiuild be administered with the help of Councils 
ot three and not two membeis as at present, and that one 
ol the ihiee cmineillois should be a native of India 


XIII. RESOLVED- -'1 hat this Congiess, while gratefully 
recognising the endeaxoiirs made by the Indian and Provincial 
Governments to save human life and relieve distress at the 
present famine, urges the ademption of the tme remedy: 
to improve the eeindition of the euliivaling classes and pre¬ 
vent the oceiirrence (d' famine, this Ci^ngicss recommends 
the curtailment of public expenditure, the development (-f 
local and indigenous industiies and the modeiatmg i>f land 
assessment. 

XIV. RESOLVED (I) That this Co .igress eoneuis vviih 
previous C'ongtesses in strongly advocating (18d7 (h) (e) 
and (g)). 

(II) That this (\mgress cmiKUiiing with pis', lous 
(Congresses recvUils its JM(>te'^t (1S‘>7 Ci) and (b), (e) against 
the letrogiVKle p<dicy of the Ciovernntent ol iiuha m ncnni- 
nating a gentleman lor the Cential Piovmees to the Supieme 
C\>uncil without asking Ii'cal boiiies to make reeommenila- 
tiiUis lor such nomination, enleilammg the cainest ho|'e 
that the (.lover nm^nt will be pleased io take eail> steps to 
give to ih.e CVntial Provinces the same kiUil td' lepieseut.-r 
tion that It has e.lieadv gianted to Bengal, Madias, IKwiihay 
aird the North-W'estLi n Piovinves, (d) against the labom 
laws of Assam, vi/, the Inland 1 migudion Ait I ol l.s'Ng, 
as amended bv Ad VII of 18‘>3 

(III) This CiUigiess Ciincui I mg with picvlous ('ongiesses, 
exj-ics'cs Its coiiviclion — 

(a) d'liat having icgaid t^r the opmum i>l ii,e Iui> 
(.’ommissum as to th^ success ol the svstem (d' tiial h,> jiuv, 
and alsi) fact that with the poyniess of education a 
cient number i'f educated peisisns is available ut all pads kA 
tire countiv, the svstem (d Inal b> juiv should be extended 
tiv the distiiels and ollences, to which at prcwid it ili.es in t 
apply. 

(b) Th.it this C'ongicws l^ id i.pmii>n that it is desiiahle 
in (he mteiests ol the peo[d^ ol this connliy that tlic ( iimi- 
nal Proeedme Coiie shoukl be so amended as li'i coid'cr 
upon accused p>..rsoiis, who are Natives ol India, the uglit 
of claiming, in trials by juiy befoie the High Cmiit, and 
in trials vviiit the aid of asscssois, that not less ilum the 
number ot the juiarrs or of the asscssois shall be natives (d 
India. 

(c) That the action of the I’orcd Department uruler 
the rules fiamcil by the diHerent Provmcal (iiwcr nments, 
picjudicially all'cCts the inhabitants of tire rut a I part of tire 
countiy by subjecting tliem to the annoyance and iippression 
of boic-st subordinates in various ways; and these rules 
shoukl be amended m the interests of the people. 

(d) lhat the minimum income assessable under tire 
Incornc-rax Act, be raned frt>m live hundicil to one 
thousand rupees. 

(e) That no salisfactoiy solutum ot tlie question of the 
employment of Natives of India in the Indi.in Civil Sciviee 
IS possible, unless ell’ect is given to the resedution of liic 
House of Commons of June, 1S93, m favour of holding the 
competitive examinations for the Indian Civil Service Mmul- 
taneously in India and I ngland. 

XV. RESOLVE -That this Congress is of opmicui that 
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the Government of India Notifiealion or2^th June, tS‘)l 
in the Foicign Deparlnient, gagging ihe PresN in kiiihnies 
under Biilish adminislialien in Nali\e Staler is i^lu^-iade. 
arbitiary and nnselne\ous in i(s nadne, and to 

sound slatesnian'dnp and lo l!ie libeily of the people and 
lUight t(’) be cancelled 

\\[. KKSOIA FI) - I Ipu this (ongie^ ^ plan ^ mi leeoiil 
its Loiniclion that the system ol 'lechiiKal I diiLaiion now 
in \(pgue IS inadccjiiale iind Linsnii LkIoin, and puivs liiat, 
having Jegaid lo the po\u(>' (d’ the peigde and the d<.sline 
ol indigenous indiistiies, the (josernnKiil will iniii'diite a 
more elaboiate and ell eieni ^t^h^ine ot tnhr.wal instiueiKni, 
and set apait moie lunds foi the sixcesstnl wo, king of liie 
same, and this Cd^ng.iess desiie^ to expiess its giatdnl appre¬ 
ciation ot the giali lol'C aiul iniiniiiLeiU gilt «'1 Mi Tala bn the 
pioin<siuin ol the higliLi ssientilic education and useai'.h 

XML RFSOFN FI) I hat tins ( oiigiLss w Ink thanking 
th.e Govenanenl loi gfantu’g il^' boon o\ a I eg'^datoe 
C ouneil to the Funj.ib, places t a lecoid its legist that 
iIrv have not eMended to the (‘MUaJuis tlie i ighi (A 
iiilcrpc Nation, ai'd to tbie People the light (•! i ls onnnendini’ 
C'oiineillors loi noirinatn>n, ^uji as are enjov^d b> tig 
Councillors and the peojde in the (Uhet I’lOMiices 

Will, kl w^OIAFI) I hat this (. oiirie'^s Is ol (^inuii>n 
that CO long as Ik'i ai is adnuni tcied bv l!ie C io\er nor-( jliic- 
Ial IP, C’ouiKiI all laws and i>idc' c ha\ing the toice ol laws 


intended loi Ikiai should be cnasted b\ the Suineine 1 egjs- 
lali\e C oiinul, in the same wa> as those bn Ibiush Ii’dia 
Piopei. 

\I\. kl'SOIXFl) that tile adopi.on ol memmes 
ana I list the plague beii’g an i ngw i la k o!\ ei n e. ml O'mi d e.s 
sii^h, this ( onnicss is ol opinion tipil the . \pm du.me i wu: i cd 
in c oniik st ion t Ik 11 w ii!i should be bm iie Iw tip C , o \ m i n s nt 
and not dunged to the limds id ilk hual luuiks 

X\. \. KIsSOI \ I I) I liai t his t Ol .gu ^ s s 'pu sn,^ s 11s nn- 
aluilt i' s onlklsike III D \ t > \i;ii o \ \, no n is ; i'e w i i ^ , ,ii n i \ ^ 
ol the peigsR. of India, aid lu'pes that he will Iv u-sl.Ged 
b> his old ciMMitikik) (d Cenlial limbinv (M ai n idiki 
I ibeial ciMeiillkn.v 

W.H. RI'S()| \I‘|) I luit an .igeiks be appoap^d in 
I ng I iiul, i Ol the I''Ml pose id oi ea a isi i a*. 111 s, 'i i u t i! h 11 ^ 
Hiitish C ( p.'Mess C ommilUc’ piiblu iii^lIiiu' loi the 
di wmiiudion id iib'im.iiioii on liulian maltsis vHul llial 
I uikis I e Ill kd loi the pin pi's^ 

\\l. KFSOI \M) liial lb,, c o - u . u-.,pp-i,,is 
\ () I Ii Ml , ti* be C icIk I al Sls K ta i s ai ul I) I \\ m 11 \ i,, 
be Jon.t-C K! ciai Secietai> to; ilk ensiimg >^a. 

Ilk C i'Pgaess assepted the in\ii,ition to l.ihoie hn ii. 
mill Scmion 
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Narayan Ganesh Chandavarkar 

1885-1923 


N arayan Gam si i (.handav arkar, like liis 
brilliant contemporary, Kashinath 'I’rimbak 
Tclang, was one (^f the choicest band of men in 
Western India, to achieve national eminence in 
their day; indeed, he was (he only Konkani to 
preside over the C'ongre>>s. 

Horn in llonaver, a seaport town in North 
C'anara, in 1S55, he was a distinguished product 
of the f Iphinstone College, Bombay, lie took 
his degree in 1(S77, having been maiked out “as 
a pers(Mi of* consideiable literar\' culture". Within 
a Near he wa> in acti\e jtuirnalism. As (’me in 
charge ol’ the i nglish columns oi’ indl^ prakash 
he showed conspicuous abilitv. Outstanding 
editorial success notwithstanding, he thought of 
a legal career and took his LL B. degree in the 
first class, causing the Arnold Scholarship for 
Hindu Law. It was in ISSl; subsequently he 
settled down as a f)leader of the High C'ourt. 

His Use at the bar was rapid. In 1901 when 
the grCvit Justice Mahade(') Govind Ranade went 
on i’urlougli for six months, lie w<is invited to act 
m his place, and on Ranade's death, was confirm¬ 
ed. 'file first pleader-judge to preside at the 
C riminal Sessions and at the Original Side of 
the Bomba> High Court, Narayan Chandavarkar 
made a great name as an authority on Hindu 
Law'. 1 here was the widest recognition of the 
sersice done b\ Mr. Justice Chandavarkar to 
'‘the proper understanding and appreciation of 
Hindu Jurisprudence". It was Sir George Clarke, 
Ciovcrnor of Bombay, who publicly praised him 
as “a wise and conscientious judge". A judge 
for altogether twelve \cars, he had, after his retire¬ 
ment, a brief spell of Dewanship in Indore. 

All his life Narayan Chandavarkar was deeply 
interested in education and social reform, and 



in the two causes he used both his pen and tongue 
veiy effectively. Larly in life, as President ol the 
Students' Brotheihood, he exercised considerable 
inlUience on the younger generation and infected 
it with what he loved to call 'the enthusiasm ol 
humanity'. It was a tribute to his work in this 
line that Lord Curzon made him a member ot 
the Lducalional Commission in 1902. Lour 
years later. Sir CJeorge Clarke (the later Lord 
Sydenham) appointed him Vice-Chancellor ol 
the Bombay University (of wdiich he had been a 
fellow' since LS86) and within another four years 
knighted him, having had always thought highly 
of his “great know'ledge, sobriety of judgment, 
broad sympathies and true kindness of heart". 

Narayan Chandavarkar's role as a reformer 
had even a greater impact on the national mind 
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in his time. A Brahnio faith, Kc was ab(>\c 
caste, lie was a reformer, alike b> precept and 
by example. As President of the Piaithana 
Sama.i and as Cicncral Sccrctar\ to the Indian 
ScK'ial Rclorm ('onference, he was one of the 
leading lights m Western India, in (he line (^f 
Ranade. llis piihlic pronouncements were con¬ 
spicuous no less for their literaiv l1a\t)ur than for 
their religious fervour, for he was, anKuie other 
things, an enthusiastle student of poetry, both 
Indian and I nglish, and as t'ond ot' lukaiam as 
of Wordsworth, it was fieely acknowledged 
that Naiayan ( handavai kar made an abidmn 
contribution to the development ol' Hindu solicIv, 
“not only through his imlgments, but also through 
his actions, s[')ecches and writings,” 

I CM' the earliest indication of Naiavan C han- 
davarkai s s'lmncnce as a verv able and elocpient 
pai ticii'iant in public affairs, one must go bask 
to 1(S<S5 the vear which witnessed (he biith 
ol the Natioiuil Congress. I arlier m the veai 
when leading Indian pv>li(icians desuetl, and deci¬ 
ded, to send three cnlighteiical representatives 
Irom the countrv' to watch Lnglish Pai liaanentai \ 
elc'ctions and create an interest there m Indian 
affairs, Bombav's choice fell tm Naiavan C'handa- 
varkar who was but ihiiTv then. Me went to 
I ngland in the companv of Man Mohan (du'se 
iVom Bengal and Salem Ramaswami Mudah.ii 
IVom Madras. 1 he success of their mission won 


gicat appreciation and in the elocjnent woids o\' 
Pheio/eshah Mehta, “thev had ceilaiiilv kindled 
M^Tik in the heaits o\ tlie Bi iiisli pubiK” 

Nai.ivan ( handavaikar was one i>t the [Mimeers 
ot the C (M'.eiess He was pieseiH at its inangmal 
sessioii 111 lionibav while at the sesaoiis (hat 
lollowed, he was v ei \ aUive In IS‘)\ ^^,ls 

elected to the Bombav leeislalo.e ( ouncil as the 
Iniveisiiv I epi esenlal iv e linee veais lalei, il 
was his p[i\i!e‘\‘ lo pi.side (Wei (he ( ongress 
at I ahoie and deli\ei an address (h.i( inaiked 
him ou( as “a liist-i.Ue inodeiate in pohtKs” 
that was (Ml (hecweol lnsele\ation (o (he Pencil 
Altei liK letirement fi*>m i(. he i.iised his \(me 
at (he Ponibav C »Migiess m PM m (he cause (d 
the milUaiv aiul na\al (taming I'l Indians, m 
huger mleies(s. and said “I ngland's cause is 
India's, thev use m tall (ogelhei" 

N.navan C haiulav ai kai behinged to (he leiiul 
(M Indian p«dilicians whose piditieal c<Mi\iclnMi 
led them (Mi( ol (he ( (Migic>> \’Micn Nbmiagii 
appealed on (he s^ene I luic! the Montloid 
sc heme he became I he in d PiesidenI ol ihe lefoim- 
ccl le<'isia(i\e ( ouiicil in Ibmiba' And i( was 
111 harness dial he died smklenl!) (d heait lailiiie 
at Pangahne. in Ma\. PP^3 Me w.is but si\t\ at 
tile lime of his death A hnelilv ie>pec(ed man, 
Naiaiv.i ( handavaihai \' is ‘a line Ib'wei ol 1 ngleh 
I iberahsm. alike b\ liis cultntc and tempL i a nieiit' 
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FEATURES 


1. This was the second I.aliorc Congress, 
since 1803. 

2. Rai Bahadur Kafi Prasanna Roy, Chair¬ 
man of the Reception Commiltee, had this to say 
about the session: 

The grievances of the Reception Commi¬ 
ttee and their humiliations in securing a piece 
of land for the Congress are well-known.. 
To obviate these, we have bought tlie land 
and built the hall upon it at great expense 
and sacriliee. It will form the centre for 
all political, social and other agitations for 
reform in the Punjab. It is destined to form 
an epoch in the annals of the Congress 
movement. 

3. Punjab mourned the death of Jaisiii Ram, 
"'the life and light'' of the Congress cause in the 
province. 

4. 1 he Congress paid a tribute to Sardar 
Daval Sinc.h: 

lie has been cut off in the prime of life 
and his death is a national loss, llis public 
spirit, patriotic ideals, and liberal and enligh¬ 
tened principles were like a beacon light to 
the people of the Punjab. He was their 
natural leader. His last will and testament 
IS a standing monument to his name. By 
this he has given away his whole, immense 
estate to the jnibhc cause. It sets an example 
to other noble men of India how to utilise 
their wealth tor the good of their country 
and countrymen. 

5. Chandavarkar presided over this session 
before filling a place on the Bombay Bench. 
Ret erring to this, the vetei’an C. Vijiaraghavachariar 
said: 

When some 15 years ago, three or four of 
our brave countrymen unsclfislily crossed the 
seas to plead our cause at the bar of 
English opinion, the name of Chandavarkar 
ceased to be merely parochial and provin¬ 
cial. Since that event in his life he has been 
universally known to be an ardent and 
sincere worker in the field of political and 
social reform of our country, and he is 
theretore entitled to the honour that 1 usk 


you to confer upon him, the greatest, as has 
been remarked by Mr. Justice I’yabji, which 
our countrymen can bcst(^w upon a country¬ 
man of ours. We do not bestow the honour 
one year too soon, because the Government 
has claimed his high intellectual ability as 
its own by elevating him to the highest post 
as yet open to a native of this country. By 
the way, 1 may remark that such of our 
countrymen as tight shy of the Congress 
and thereby hope to better their chances 
and the chances of their children and nephews 
in the matter of securing official patronage 
will be sciiondy disappointed when they 
tind that this is the fouith instance of the 
Government appointing a prominent C’on- 
gressman to the highest piwt in the Ciovern- 
ment service, ^'ou know, gentlemen, there 
have been three previous instances, of Mr. 
Justice Tyabji, the late Mr. Justice Tclang, 
and Justice Sir S. Subramania Ivei and the 
present is the fourth instance. 

6. The vote of thanks to the President was 
proposed by a lady speaker for the first time -- 
Mrs. Kadimbini Ganguli. 


REPRESENTAIION 


Provinces 

Dclce^a^cs 

Bengal and Assam 

.. 38 

N W P and Oudh 

.. 39 

Punjab 

. .421 

Bombay and Sind 

.. 57 

C.P. and Scc'bad 

.. 3 

Madras 

.. 9 

Total. 

567 
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Sub-Committees 

1 take the liberty to sug[^esl [hM we should 
conduct our proceedings in a more useful and 
comprehensive manner. To do so llie C’oniuess 
will ha\e to divide itsell into Siib-COmmiltees. 
bach Sub-('ommittee must consist of really able 
and painstaking members favourably iiKlined 
by temperament, study and taste to deal with 
the subjects entrusted to them. After due inquiry 
and deliberation the Sub-CTnnmittecs should sub¬ 
mit a careful and lucid report to the C'ongress ft>r 
its final decision, dhe rcpoits ef these Sub- 
C\>mmi(tccs supported by facts and reasons will 
suf'^plv the place of many stirring and eloquent 
speeches and their advocacy m the Congiess will 
be entrusted to such speakeis as may be selected 
by the Indian Congress Committee. It goes 
without saving that this C’(mimittee will always 
select practised and vvcil-kmnvn speakers to address 
the C’ongiess generally. If we wish to make the 
C'ongress useful and businesslike we will have 
sooner or later to adopt some such scheme. 

Agitation Alone 

1 he knglish Cjovcrnnient though democratic 
at home is imperialistic and bureaiiciMtic here. 
So agitation is the rule. 

KAI 1 PRASANNA ROY 

{(Juinvun}, I\r((pli(ni dinuiiliir) 

* * + 

Constructive Approach 

We have now arrived at the stage where the 
Congress lias it in its power to make its iiselulness 
felt by carrying on its work on its old-aceiistomed 
constitutional lines, by helping the (jov eminent 
with facts, with information, with practical sugges¬ 
tions, which will strengthen its hands, and enable 
it to pursue a policy of large and liberal measures 
and give up the tendency to drift in administration. 

“’The Duty Before us” 

This is the duty before us. It is that to which 
we have committed ourselves, and for the perfor¬ 
mance of which in the spirit ol loyal adherence 
to the Throne of Her Majesty we have here assem¬ 
bled. We know that the work before the Govern¬ 


ment the task lo which (HIi \ iceiov has deviUed 
himselt is arduous and bcsel with dillieulties, 
and lliat vears must pass before the cause of lefoi m 
b Is not toi ('•ne man oi c\en anv bodv 
ol men to sav tliat he or ihev can liniNh the woik 
and see his then endeavours ci owned with 
success A learneil divine has sairl, and said 

rightlv : “One alone amonn the sons of men was 
able to sav It is limslK\r' Hut that Ibitislt 
statesmaushij^ has awakened to tlie gaavitv of the 
situation which envelops the Indian pioblem is 
one ol the most hopeful signs that the C(ninlrv lias 
a better lutiiie beloie il, and the last famine 
the disastianis sulleiing that it has biiUiglil t(> the 
people, tile leiiible stiain it has put upi'u the 
olliLials and the maiks it has lell (-f iniseiv and 
death will not be ab'togethei a cakimitv, il it 
keeps alive the consLience il has so signallv seived 
to awaken. 

“ \ Sacred Diilv'' 

All this sliould heaiten us for the futiiie It 
should encouiane iis to devote oiuselves to out 
countrv's cMiisc with unllageine /cal We have, 
as membeis ol' this ( oneiess, taken iq^on ourselves 
a sacred dutv and be il oiiis lo go on in the dis- 
eliaig.e ol it wilh faith in our mission, hope foi 
the lutuie, and loval tiusi m the sense of pistKe 
and I ighleousness ol the Cioveininent (d Her 
Majesty the Queen 1 mpress 

(i N (II VNDVV AI<KM< 

( rii’sult nf) 

>ti ♦ 

“Whose kesponsihilily ?” 

It is in the human nature alwavs to attribute 
the causes ol evil not to onesell but to others 
It is the old jii ovei b that v uii see a mote m the eyes 
of otheis but not a beam m vour own. Something 
of' that natuie is aiiphrable m this case \ he same 
thing Is observable abo m the |shvsieal world 
\'ou all know elements ol asironomv and motions 
of hcMvenlv bodies. What do we ascribe them 
to ? We were unwilling to ascribe them to the 
planet on which we live, we ascribe them to tlie 
heavens, dhe (jovernment ol India is acting very 
much m tiic same way. Ihe (jovernment does 
not think that the cause of people’s misery lies 
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ill itself, but believes tluU it lies somewhere outside. 
It wants to throw' the responsibility upon others. 
What we want is that the responsibility should be 
shifted. 

—B.G. Til \K 


‘‘Lift Your Hearts” 

r.nglish eliaraeter is practical, cautious and not 
prone to hasty things, and when it is once convin¬ 
ced of the desirability and necessity of a measure 
it carries it out manfully and fearlessly. I say, my 
countrymen, despair not, despond not, and dis¬ 
courage not, but go on working manfully and 
sincerely and follow the golden advice given in 
eloquent words by the late lamented 1 rederick 
Pineam, the great well-wisher of India, which was 
in these words: 

Sons of India, men of story 

Laft >our hearts to deeds c>f fame 

Nobly tread the path of glory 

And gi\e >our country a glorious name. 

— GoKCIIARAN SiN’GlI 

* * 

Real Justice 

This Congress has, in season and out of season, 
been emphasising on the Government of India 
that although the British Gi>vernment has got 
every right and reason to be proud of tliis vast and 
splendid I mpiie, yet the Congress wants that this 
I mpire slunild he broadbasetl upon the founda¬ 
tions of righteousness and justice. I his (Congress 
wants that the Government of this country should 
not be placed on shifty sandbanks, but that it 
should be consolidated and umtied on the affec¬ 
tions of the people; and that can only be secured 
by conferring upon them the boon of justice, 
not the justice which we enjoy to-day, half-milk 
and half-water, adulterated justice, but real and 
righteous British justice. 

SA( IK HIDANANDA SlNIIA 
+ ♦ * 

RCLERS’ OBIJGATIOIN 

I his I do know that if the Romans had ruled 
in India, the inestimable boon (d' Roman citizen¬ 
ship would have been extended to the remotest 
corners of the bmpire. I urther, 1 do know this - 
that if a Roman Lmperor had issued a proclama¬ 


tion, no Roman proconsul would have dared to set 
it at defiance but 1 ask the C[uestion, “Is that procla¬ 
mation to be regarded as merely a ceremonial 
document or as having a binding l\>rcc upon the 
consciences and the policy ol our rulers In 
this connection, we have the highest authority 
in support of the view which must be gratifying 
to every patriotic Indian, that the proclamation 
is obligatory upon the rulers of India and that, as 
we consider it to be our grc:it charter, the linglish 
Civil Service must regard it also as the table of 
their commandments. 

Higher Appointments 

There ought to go forth from this Congress 
the strongest protest against an exclusion based 
upon considerations which impose an indignity 
on our race. And are we an inferior race we 
who have taught the nations of the earth a code 
of ethics and a svstem of morality which to this 
day excites the admiration (4' mankind? I hope 
and trust that we shall continue this agitation. 
We have allowed ourseKes to sleep over this 
matter and the Government is only too ready tci 
sleep when you allow them. 1 et us resolve in 
our heart of hearts that this agit ition for the wider 
employment of our countrymen in the higher 
appointments in connection witli the minor Civil 
Services will be continueil with all the enthusi¬ 
asm, the earnestness, and the patriotic I'ervour 
of which this Congress is capable. Let us make it 
one of the principal planks in the Congress plat¬ 
form. Let it go forth that we are not content 
with our exclusion from these appointments, 
rhe victory will assuredly be ours. 

‘‘Our Business to Criticise” 

Officials are the servants of the Crown. We 
are the subjects of the Crown. It is their duty to 
serve us. It is our duty to co-operate with them 
in the discharge of their high and sacred functions. 
There ought to be mutual concord and fellowship 
between the officials and the non-officials; and by 
our joint efforts we can make this Fanpire of the 
Queen, the chosen abode of happiness and joy 
to the many millions who own Her Majesty's 
supremacy. And why should this blessed consu¬ 
mmation be deferred ? I know that we are at 
times unpleasant. It is our business to criticise 
the conduct of officials, so far as that conduct is 
involved in their public measures. But criticism 
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is botli the penally as well as the privilege of (he 
great. The man in the street is not criticised; 
blit it is only those who are placed in the exaltetl 
positions of responsibility who are approached h\ 
the critic in order that the light of public opinitni 
may guide and warn and instruct them. 

Lessons of Adversity 

We cannot emancipate ourselves from (nir 
surroundings; the greatest and best us must be 
shaped, guided and instructed by the inlluences 
of his environment. lUit let us see to it (hat in 
the tide of reaction which has set in vvKii such 
irresistible force, our cause, for the sake of which 
so many of ns have made so many sacrifices, is 
not wiped out of existence, and our cherished as¬ 
pirations arc not shipwrecked be>ond redemption. 
Ncghing IS more tr\ing to a party than adversity 
and the spirit of despondency which advcisiiy 
creates. Hut advcrsit\ also is the loster-mother 
of the noblest virtues. The v irtues of eiulurance, 
l(ntitude and patience aie nowhere better learnt 
than in tlie school cd'adversity. In (he midst of 
the darkness and gloom which suiiound us, let 
us possess our souls in patience in the firm convic¬ 
tion that the time will come when there will be a 
turn in the tide, and that the dark clouds which 
have gatherevi round us will disappear before (he 
morning light of liberty and truth aiul justice. 
Show me (he age or the coimtiy where the lorces 
ol daikness have finally triumphed over the foices 


ol light, show me the age or (he counti\ wheie 
spirit of reaelion has peimanenllv cheeked 
iIk- spun (if proLMcss I’rogioss is iIk- .'Ulor of 

n.iluro, the dispensation of |)i\,ne I’unideiKe, 
progress is xMitten in ehaiaeleis of lielit m the 
inellaee.ihle ixipes ol hisiois, piopiess is the dixme 
mandate, (he mdinanee of Citul 

Si in \nR \\ \ 111 H VM k u ,\ 

I lie Wii> to Success 

I he Inline is alwavs hel(>ie \(Hi Pioeiess 
has no liiiahlN oi end Iheietore. vou must 
make up vour minds to gi\e up voui national 
leeling of being ilaunled b\ fiilmes, dis¬ 
appointments and discouraging UKumstuiKcs 
Remember the woids ol the g»(>el Hu^wnin" wh(> 
said with pioliHind wisdom, a thing, whuh we 
m our vveakei moments are apt to loiget “ I hat 
most progiess is nii'st lailuie" Iven the man 
w In') lads, ci'iiti ibutes to success \\ e aie meiely 
piefiaring the wav to success I et no tailuie 
deiunt Us, let us not be discouraged bv disap¬ 
pointments, let Us go t)n woiking and lemem- 
ber bu' evei that altei all it is oui ilnt\ to loiget 
pers(>nalilies and lemembei that the ^aiise m 
which we are engaged is gieat, and it is when we 
become mdiMduallv woitli\ of a gieat cause, we 
will wm. 

N ( i ( 11 \ M ) \ V \ U K A K 
( /V csiih nt ) 
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RESOI.miONS 


I. RKSOLVED -That Rule 4 (T the Constitution of the 
Congress Coninuttec be amcruied as follows; 

Its alTans shall be managed by a Committee styled the 
Indivin (/nn.gress Coniniiltcc, consisting of, bc'^ides the e\- 
ollieio membeis teleired to below, 4s Membcis elected by 
the ('oiigiess, 40 of whom shall be elected upon the reco¬ 
mmendations of the diffeient Provincial Congress Commi¬ 
ttees, and, m the absence of such Committees, by the dele¬ 
gates of the lespeciive ihovmces in Congress assembled, 
in the manner herein below laid down, that is to say. 

f or Bengal iiKhuling Ass,mi 7; Bombay including Sindh 
7;M.'idias7; N W.P. including Oiidh 7; l\mjah 6; Heiar 
^andC'eniial Provinces 3. 

fhe ev-oflicio members sh,ill be the President of the 
Congress and Piesident-eleet from the dav of his nomina¬ 
tion, the I \-Presidents of the Congress, the Secretaiv and 
Assistant Secietviiy ot the Congress, the Ch,uiman ol the 
Becepiii^n Committee, the SecietvUV of the Reception 
( ommittee. to be nominated by the ReceiHion Committee. 

\ he teim of office of the Members of the C’ommittee shall 
be the peiiod intervening between two ordinary meetings 
of the Ci’mgiess. 

II. RKSOIA ED That having legard to the c>ft-iecuiimg 
(amines in Iiulia, and the mandesily decieasing power ol 
resistance mi the p,ut of its popuLuion in the face ol a single 
tailiiie ol haivest, leading as it I’leqiienlly does tc) Iiuman 
snlleimg, loss oj hie, dcstriiLtion of live-stock, disiuganisa- 
tion of iiiial opei.itions and inteifercnce with the legitim,itc 
woik ol the admimsiiative niachinery, the Congress hereby 
cat nest Iv pr,ivs th,it tlic Gov eminent of India m,iy be pleased 
to mstitute at an eaily date a full and independent eiu|mry 
into the economic condition of the people of India with a 
view to the ascertainment and adoption of practicable 
remedies. 

III. RESOLN'ED That having regard to the devoted and 
lo>al scivices rendered by Indian soldiers in the set vice of 
tlij I mpne, the Congiess again urges on the Goveinment — 

(a) I he desiivibility of thiowing open to them the 
higher grades ol the Militaiy Service; and 

(b) 1 he cst,dvlishmem of Militaiy Ct>lleges in India, 
at which natives of India, as i.lelined by Statute, may be 
educated and trained for a military career, as Commi¬ 
ssioned oi Ntvn-C ommissioned ollieeis, aceoiding to 
e.iixicity and qii,di(ieations, in the Indian Aimy. 

I\. RESOIA'ED - rh,it this Congress regrets the suspen¬ 
sion ot the piIVlieges aeeoided to the graduates of a ceitain 
standing of the Cakutia University to return Fellows to 
(he Umveisity, and the tact that effect is not given to the 
piovisums ol (he Act constituting the Panjab University 
with legaid to the election of lAllows by the Senate, and is of 
opinion that it is desirable, in the interests of sound educa¬ 
tion, to confer the privilege of electing Fellows upon the 


giaduates of Indian Universities where it does not exist 
and of extending it where it does exist. 

V. RESOIA’ED -That theCTvngress regiets (he pmetkal 
exeliiMon i>f natives t'f India from the higher appointments 
in the Pi^lice, the Public \Vc>rks, the State Railways, (he 
Opium, the CTistoms, the IVIegraph, the Survey and either 
Oepaitmcnts, and pia>s that lull jiisiiee be done to the 
claims of the people of Intlia in legaul to these appenntments 

\I. RESOLVED —4 hat this Congress noticeswiih s.itis- 
Liciion the support of public ivpmion, both in Tngkmd and 
in India, which the questum of the scpaiation of the .ludiLial 
from (he 1 xecutivc fimetions m the administration justice 
has received; and this Ciuigress, while th,inking I odl 
llobhoiise. Sir Richard Gailh, Sir Rieliaid (OiiUi, Sir 
Chailes Sergeant, Sir William Maikby, Sir John Budd 
Phear, Sii Je>hn Scott, Sir Roland K \\ilse>n, Mi llciheit 
J. Revnolds ,ind Sir W'llli.ini Weddeiburn feu piesenting a 
petition to tile Secrelai> ol St,i(e in C'ouikiI to elleci the 
much-needed separation, earnestly hopes tli,it the Ciovern- 
ment of Indi,i will give their eailiesl attention liv the petition 
which has been forwaided to them, and will lake piaetic,d 
steps foi speedily Larrvmg out this much-nccdcd refoim 

V 11. RES(4L\’l'd) — I hat I his ('ongress desii es to icenad 
Its gratitude to II P the Viceiov loi the benevolence id his 
famine policy, aini foi his fiim icsolve to uphold the interests 
ol order and jushcc, as evitlciiecd m the regulations leccntly 
issued regarding the grant of shooting passes to soldiers 
anil Ins pioceedings m connection with the Rangoon and 
OXiaia cases. 

\'Iir. RESOI.N'ED That ihisCongiess places on record 
its conviction that the system of rechiueal 1 duration now 
in vogue IS matlcxiiMtc and unsatisfactory, and pra>s (hat, 
having icgaid to the povcily of the people and the decline 
of indigenous industries, the Government will mlrodnce a 
more eiaboiate and cflicient scheme of technic,d instiiiction, 
and set apart mE>rc funds for a successful working ol the 
same. And this Congress desires to express its grateful 
appreciation of the patriotic and mumlicent gift of Tata lor 
the promotion of higher seicntilie education and leseaich. 

IX. RESOLVED — I hat this Congress is of opinion so long 
as Bcrar is administered by the Govcrnor-Cicncral m C^ouncil, 
all laws and orders having the force c^f law, intended for 
Bciar, should be enacted by the Supiemc Legislative Council 
in the same way as those for British India proper. 

X. RESOL\’ED- (I) That (his Congress concurs with 
previous C'ongrcsses in stnvngly advcvcaling; (18^7, 
(b) (d) (e)(g)); that this Congress, eoncuiring with 
piev ions C’ongrcsses, lecords its protest: (1897, (a) 
and(b); 1899, (e) and(d); that this Congress con¬ 
curring with previous C\)ngicsses, expresses its con¬ 
viction; (1899, (a) to (c) .). 
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\I. KI'SOIAr.l) That this Conyio^, l*ilo opicssi,u> 
Its grateful aLknowkateiiients lei ihe annual ^.iniii ihimoji 
of 000 puniiiscel to ho made fr<an tlie Hniisii m 

ihc Indian 1 _\cIkc|Uli in aLeoidin«.e with ilio i^o>minui- 
dations i>f tile m.iioiilv of the I<o\a! C'on,mission on Indian 
I xpenchliiie, le^puc tlullv desiies lo point (uit thad lo' d-'iin’ 
adeiiuate justiee lo the elmns ol huha so f.n ,,s admiiud 
h\ dial ( omml^slon it is niLcssai\ that Oie shmild he niant¬ 
ed the aiiears pa><rhle cm this assonnl lot the pa^i main 
>eais, and pK^s that llie Htilisli l\irliament will he I'Ta'ed 
to make this giant 

\ll. Ri’.SOIA fs!) I hat the C (Miu’iess heiehv ai’^powe 
ot till suggestlOiI piesentt^d h\ tl:e Indian ( ongr^s^ C ('ninintv.e 
lot the c (H'sidei at.on ol this Session tiial at hast hall a el i\ 
at uaeh amiual Sv eion ed' tlig ( o'’.l\ls> he elexot^el lo ih.e 
eoiiside I a'lon aiiel ellselisMOn •'( \\]^ IhdliStnd aiul I due 1- 
tamal piohlems of tlie eoiintix 1 ntd.^i Kodxed lluit 
aniiiialls t' o( omnnilees he appointed h> tiv ( ongies^ (>i.e 
ha I dusa loi.al and oix loi Irtlmlnal snhieeis, to eoi' ide i 
and sin-ne't uK'ans tor die I elue.itum auel Indiistiial iinpioxi^- 
nu'ii of the eoi'itti\ and to asost tlKiens and that to tax'] 
t. ' ai mi; lee SeOietaiX' tv ennnalo appomiLd 11 v .e 
( ouni, likes shah dixidc theiuselxes into I'o.vineial C oinm:- 
Itee • xM'h powei to adel to then numhei 

\ll!, l'.S( )L\ hi) - I iiat the lollowing Meinonal Ih* 

snhmitleii to Ills I xetdleiiex llie' \iieto\ m (('uneil h\ a 
elepniatum eousiMing ol tlie lollowing I'entleiUeil 

r \1 Mehta, NN ( OonuLike. Xnanda (ha.In, 
SiiKiah.malh Haneika, Miinshi Maelho I d, K 
Miielholkai. R M Saxani and Haiki.hen I al 
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I^^ponat \ ha dll I lu ( oai-ie- > llu n lou 
^'-head' 'Ppea's (o dk liOXellMllenl tU hsUl lo p.O' I'k.l- 

Id - tin Maine I ipnoi I .oa ol \nkik ' ; ul ii iiodik 

lid! . like Sn \\ iliMel I I V s p^ , ,.,1 P,,] p ^ ! o .d 
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11 "' ink ' d. d to he e eel a nkdi. ns I he ( o |,M, I , ad. 

Ih I oe. e oi". le I 'on ill it if die < -, \ m i" m a do ' m la I e 
t h Ss pi le l k a I 'I e ps in in le d i.l Ii l\ l he ll loi ,d 11' 1 1 1 I I 1 1 ■ lel 

plu a! els le :'ol at'oil ol dio C si ' | in(mi' w I ni h';i'oi 

nie . h.iNe ohi,niKil i In i, indd . kl ! e ine \ u dde , lud .i 
into' e anis hoe alu .id . etc d da me i! I ihoiii ni" m , - 
the lei’.exohni intenlion ol dk Ooeelnh nl |ii Ik Ip llu 
gu'wdi ol the luelian mis anel : do 'ii> , erndd le.ii no 
It nil 1 he ( one I ess ," \ e . '.'U il ingu it n le i l o da i |i 'i i a mi 

v.hieh. II siiongh hel'eXi, o mimniteh mmiueted \mdi 

die ini'eM.il pioeies^ ol du eon,ms nul tinphiii il|\ 
piok-ts again t die nheap snppk o! Iu|ni>! e p 


W'g. 01-1 hell.ill ol the delng<ltcs asseinhied ,it the luih 
Session ol the liielim National C oiigicss at I alitMc in 
r>emmtvi Iasi, ha\e die lu>iioiii to siihmil most n.spentluIK 
tor the Lonsiele I at loll of h 1)111 I veelkimx m ( (MUkiI the sWlo- 
paiiNine, Kesolutions passed h\ that as‘.emld>. aiul speeialK 
the lollowing ciueslions whinh ha\e‘ Kmg heeii heloicthe 
nountix, aiiel whieh, in the opinit'n ol die ( ongic'^s, now 
axsail e. speeds scilulKPi of a piaelieal and heneheeiit ehatae- 
le I 

1 I lie epie^tion ol the extieme desiiahdits ol 
sepaialmg hieheial liom I \eeuti\e lunelioim lias no-w 
h( ell so well lecognmed, mid iheie eMsls siieh a siiong 
eoiiseiisiis of opinion on the stil-geel, ollieial vind non- 
olheial, that sour Memo'lalisis aie eatiiestls ol hope lliat 
the' (loseiniiient ssill he' pleaseti at an e.itls elate t<-i 
intiodue'e till'- populai leloim m llie admmisllatioii <’t 
tile eounlis 

d rile iiieievising jsoxeits of llie peas.inlis iii die 
gie'.ilei pan (’f die eouiit I S, and then e'oiiseeiueiil mahilils 
to iiiaiMtsUii ihemselses without Slate and piisate he iie- 
soleiiee al the sets outset ot seaie'its i'l lamme, is aiinlliei 
piessiiig piohlem X'our .Memorialists are lulls ass.ue 
ol the fael that the seiious attention of the (doscinment 
has been e'ugaged on it, and they trust that some eliiea- 
eioiis feiiieely ssill he sckan fotiml sshieh may gre.uls 
eontiibute to mitigate tiiat seseie poseity, and enable 
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\X II. KI-SOI Ml) I iiai a sum ot !'■ h) OOi) h, 
assigiKil loi the ixpiiim- ol the Ihiii h ( oninalh^ ai'il ilu 
eost ol the puMle.llloii of ///(//«/, 

Will. RFSOIM'I) I il 11, 111 du opiiii.Mi ol the < on,- 
nss, die Iie.s Miles lestiietllig ilk M'lmhi i i I India'i. ehgin'e 
(., t|iiahls theiiisilses loi iinplosmeiit m du I 'a’liumiiii' 
Isf ,i im h o! die I nd I 11: Piihl w \\ oi k ■, I )i i' 11111 le nl t h i oni' 1 1 the 

( oopeiN llill < olkge to .1 iii.tximiiin ol two ,Md\ in .i Si.ii, 
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()f dm. eouiilis. and that the .aid ( olkee dionl,| hi in.nie 

as a I I.l hie e< |ua Ils lor (he i, e ol d I - i ih|e.. m o' I k i M,i ■' i \ 
and die (onrae-^.s o Imthei 'd opiiiimi diillhe insulii.n 
disiinelion in.tde hetweiii Indi.in and \imlo-| nidians .is 
leg.lids the I’liai.mleed .ipi’'oniinie nis in eoiiiuiiion wiili 
the ( oik t’e at Kooi I-ee honki hi a id id i ae. 11 .mdlhit die-e 
appointments hould he m.ide .is .niahie to,ill Iki M.iu is' 
Indian o-hgets m all pail . o| die eoinilis 

\l\. I^FSOI \ I'J) I h.it llm ( oimii • , he us m n eoii| 
Its higli and giatetul appieei.ition id the -nrsiee leiideiedlo 
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this country and the Congress movement by William Wedder- 
burn, Dadabhai Naoroji, and A.O. Hume, and to express 
its regret at the retirement of Sir William Wedderbiirn from 
Pailiciment, where he rendered great and valuable services 
to this country, and hopes that he may soon return to Parlia¬ 
ment to renew his labour of love for the people of India. 

XX. RESOLVED—That this Congress once more 
draws the attention of the Indian Government as well as 
of the Secretary of State for India to the grievances of the 
British Indians in South Africa, and earnestly hopes that 
in view of the re-arrangement of the boundaries in that 
Continent and the incorporation of the late Boer Republics 
into the British Dominions, the disabilities under which the 
Indian settlers laboured in those Republics, and as to which 
Her Majesty’s Government owing to their independence in 
internal matters felt powerless to obtain redress, will now 
no longer exist, and that the serious inconvenience caused to 
the settlers in Natal, among others by the Immigration 
Restiictions and the Dealer’s Licences Acts of that Colony, 
which arc manifestly inconsistent with the fundamental 
principles of the British Constitution as also the Proclama¬ 
tion of 1858, will be materially mitigated, if not entirely 
removed. 

XXI. RESOI.VED—That the Congress begs to suggest 
to the Government of India that qualdicd Indian members, 
representing the different Provinces, may be nominated to 
the Committee, recently formed, in connection with the 
proposals of starting Agiicultuial Banks in India. 

XXII. RESOLVED—That this Congress desires to 
put on record its deep sense of the loss sustained by the 
death of Bakshi Jaishi Ram, who was one of the staunch 


supporters of the Congress for many a year and rendered 
valuable services to it in connection with his own Province. 

XXIII. RF.SOLVED—That while thanking the Govern¬ 
ment of India for its intention to investigate the question of 
the incidence and pressure of the land assessment as affecting 
the well-being and resources of the agiicultuial population, 
the Congress respectfully urges upon the Government the 
desirability of including within the scope of the contem¬ 
plated investigation the question of periodical settlement 
of assessments and the necessity repeatedly pointed out by 
the Congress of making it permanent. This Congress 
further prays that the Government of India may be pleased 
to publish the opinions invited from Local Governments 
and Administiations, on the subject rcfeired to in para 4 
of the Resolution of the Government of India (Re\enue and 
Agiicultural Dcpaitment) published in I he Gazette of 
India dated 22nd December, 1900, and allow the public 
an oppoilunity to make their representations thereon before 
the Government decides whether further investigation is 
necessary or not in the tcims of the said Resolution. 

XXIV. RESOLVED That the Congress respectfully 
submits that the provisions of the Indian Mines Bill so far 
as they impose restiictions on the employment of labour, be 
omitted, and that the penal provisions thereof may not be 
put in foree for a period of 5 years, and that, in tlie meantime 
mining schools be opened in suitable centres where young 
men qualify themselves for employment under the Act. 

XXV. (a) That this Congress appoints a o. ju mi, 
the General Secretary, and o.r. wacha, the Joint-General 
Secretary, for the ensuing year. 



THE SEVENTEENTH CONGRESS: CALCUTTA: 1901 

(2Kth.2‘^th,3ntli Sl 31''! December) 

Dinshaw Edulji Wacha 

---- 1844— 1936 


T JIF third and tlie last of the Parsis to have 
ascended the C(ni|jress Dinshaw 

Fi 3UI n Waciia was one of the pioneeis of 
the nationalist movement in (he coiintrs, m the 
immortal ccmipany of the venerable Dadabhai 
Naoroji and the foimidable Pherozeshah Mehta 
1 he three constituted India's grand Pat si triumvi¬ 
rate. I hey incidentallv gave the Parsi com¬ 
munity and the Bombay city a sjvecial status and 
an imknDvvn prestige. Yet all the three ever 
readily subordinated communal and parochial 
considerations to national interests, and distingu¬ 
ished themselves as high-souled patriots. 

Born in IS44, a year earlier than Mehta, but 
unlike him Wacha could not complete his educa¬ 
tion. It was while he was shaping admirably at the 
Flphinstone C’ollege that he was withdrawn from 
Its portals if only to assist his father in his business 

Next he joined the Bank of Bombay and later a 
firm of accountants. In 1874. came the last, and 
lasting, change: he joined and ultimately became 
a part of Bombay's huge cotton industry 

1 hus, citv-born in (me sense, he became ‘citv - 
bred in another. More than he, it was the 
country tliat benefited by his experience, ior, 
there were few in his day who possessed his vast 
knowledge of economics and finance, and lewer 
who harnessed it to a highly systematic campaign 
for educating and organising public opinion in 
the interests of (he people of India. 

T here was no more diligent a student of public 
questions in (he country. A voracious reader, 
he browsed as much on the classics in the dilterent 
subjects as on the blue-books that were available. 
Jf he read with a purpose, he wrote with a certain 
passion. Nor did he miss a single opportunity 
to speak on any of his favourite subjects for crea¬ 
ting a wider national consciousness. 



Never was he m want of a jdatloim or a 
forum Ihe institutions with whkh he was 
camnected, were a leyion As a membei ol 
Committees and 1 rusts, as a I rusiee ol Institu¬ 
tions, as a ScLretary or a President ol Ass(k lations, 
Wticha alone knew the secret ol ever coping with 
S(V much (4 work and with such a live interest. 
And there was no abatement of tins varied activity 
even when he was a Cjo\ernor ol (he Imperial 
Bank oi' India (1420), Member o\' the Bombay 
Legislative Council (I91.S-U)) and of the Imperial 
Legislative (. (Uincil (1916-20) 

He won his earliest reC(\gnition for Ins great 
abilities and untiring work m the civic lield, in 
the inspiring company ol Ins lile-long Iriend, 
Pherozeshah Mehta, for years, known as the 
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enfant terrible of Bombay public life, it was in the 
Municipal Corporation (hat he singled himsclt 
out as a powcri'ul debater and the best informed 
member. 11 was an Faigli^h man who wrote of 
him thus in the Munieipal Journal of Bombay: 

To know Wacha is to know not only one of the 
cnliplucncd public citizens o( India, but to become 
acciuainted with a mar\el of untiring energy, a living 
encyckipaedia iT espcriences and facts, and a brilliant 
aiKl highly respected member ol' our municipal hiera¬ 
rchy. lire history of his iiiumphant progress towards 
the coveted dignity of presiding over his colleagues in 
the Municipal Hall, will furnish the ambitious student 
with an aspiiatuni towards a life of public usefulness 
such as he will rarely acquire in the pages of a mere 
pen-and-mk utilitaiian. His enormous capaeity for 
wc'irk, the intellectual keenness which he brings 
to bear on ciuestions as they arise, his power of gras¬ 
ping and eompiehending what is bcyt>nd masscss of 
tiguies, and, abtne all, the honesty of his elfoits, ha\e 
added weight to his counsel, however impcnlant the 
subject under (.iiscussion. In finance, W'acha has 
ivossibly accomplished his best work, though that, by 
no means, covers the whole held of his labours Here 
he has been persistent and merciless m criticising the 
tallacies which have grown with age m the eitv's 
s\ stein of accounts, and has suggested \ aluable c hanges. 

For an extremely competent review of the entiie 
financial policy of llie Government of India, one 
must turn io the evidence he gave bet ore the 
Welbv Gommissnni m on bchalt' of tlie 

liombay Ihesidencv Association. It was a tiibute 
to his position m (he countrv as an aulhvuity, on 
matters, economic and t'lnancial, tlkit lie was 

elected as F’hairman of tlie Becc[^tJ‘''n C’ominitlee 
of the liist Session of the (Anumercial C ongress. 

Wacha's best work was, Iiowever, devoted to 
tlie National Congress c)t vvliich he was, indeed, 
one id' the founders. With it he w*is inlimalely 
associated till tlie Congress vvas s[>lit in F>FS. 

He piesidctl over the C'alcutta C’ongtess m the 
verv tirst vear of this cenlurv. 1 or vears he was 
Its Secretary and thus its piincipal executive 
(dlieer: he was Secretary both before and alter he 
bee ime President. And it was as Secretary that 

he reiideied invaluable services to the great 

national organisation. A'^ (lie Congress l^residcnt 
of IdOl he lelt the country under his debt, not 


only by his weighty statement of its political aims 
and aspirations, but by what proved to be a 
veritable treatise on 'Tigricultural indebtedness and 
our economic prostration": Indeed, it was on 
all such matters of grave import, from famine to 
currency, that Wacha to(^k special care to intbrm, 
educate, and agitate, as can be seen fr<mi the 
following vignette bearing the Srinivas i-Sas*ri- 
stamp: 

Wacha look a piomincnl part in Congress debates, 
and Congressmen of all ranks learned to appreciate 
and love the sterling tiualilies of the small lively liguie 
who seemed to frisk and jump on the platform as he 
denounced, in a squeaking voice and apparently through 
very thick spectacles, the military pidicy and expeiuli- 
tuie of India, in vehement accents and with lonential 
ck>c]uence. 

It was a sad day when Wacha had no use for the 
(\)ngrcss. A mote assiduous siudciit of public 
affairs or unwcaiving critic i>f governmcpktl 
lapses, ol' his calibre, the C'ongrcss has not since 
found. 

As a man Wacha was the very model of simpli¬ 
city and earne'^tness. He never knew vv hat it was to 
he neglectful of anv thing. A voluminous eoires- 
pondenl, he wrote all his letters m his own hand. 
Ilisway of living was extiVKualinarily melhodiCvil. 
He lived up to the grand old age ol'lv\('»and ninelv. 
His later vears brought him some great disappoint¬ 
ments aiul shocks. Jn 1918 came his paitmg 
liaam the Congress of which he was one of the few 
wet-nurses. Lven ihice }ears eaiher his was 
the mental anguish of beating, and surviving, the 
loss of such highly valued colleagues as Mehta 
and Gokhale. 

J Fnv mining vvas his reference to his sense ol 
desolation (in his welcome address to the Bombay 
C'ongress ol 191s)! ‘‘ To me, the shock ’, he said, 

‘‘coming as it does in the autumn of my life, has 
been so great that T feel dazed.". Perhaps he 
could have wishe^l for nothing more than th it his 
statue (elected by his friends arid unveiled by 
Srinivasa Sastri in 1940, within four years of his 
dCvilh) should stand “within hailing distance, of 
those of fata, Mehta, Naori\ji, Ranade, Gokhale 
and Montagu”. 
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FEATUKES 


1, For the foiirlh lime the C(Hmress met m 
CaleiiUa, ihc picvious years heme, 1SS6, and 
lSd6, and for llie second time with a Pvirsi President. 

2. This time the C'cmgiess mel in a hie 
pa\iIion elected in Bead<.)n sctiiare, lent Im* the 
(Occasion by the C orpinciticm. 

3, lor the lirst lime an Indusirial rxliihitam 
uas held under its auspices wilh the Maliaiaia o\' 
Camch-Behar as President. 

4. I he C(mnress opene\i ils proceedings wilh 
a song, specivdly composed h>r the occasion h> 


Miss Saisila I)e\ i Cdiosal. simg m imis^ni b\ ss, 
piolesNine dillerenl leligions, and ksl In Mis 
Cjhosal heisell, dlail 11 nul ml an' 

3 Anaikla Chailii dvs^iihed llie Piesident 
thus. 

W cu Ihi a Ci I iijuil i op\ (// iKuldhIhii 

Liki llhit iiiiifhl Olil \tiiiK In lhi\ /wn.diiii \\ill 

i <)flllfllld [() hi , O/// I Hi l c Zo/’t/c ilui /)/ llUUUUi d 

(>. Iheieweie liihiiUa (o .liisike R.inade, 
Queen \ kU'I ni. Pi esulcnl \KkinIe\ andSeshadii. 
(I epi (kliiLcd elscw hei e). 


* 


RLPRKSIA I V I ION 


/h d Vlfli'i’s 

lhld<:d!i'\ 

Bengsd 


N W P aV: Oudh 


Piiniah 

30 

( .P , Berai aV: SeF b.id 

44 

Bomha\ Smd 

M 

Madias 

102 
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PRESIDENTIAL TRIBUTES TO THE DEAD 


JUSTICE RANADE 

I now crave your indulgence for a few minutes 
to refer to some of the mournful occurrences 
which have taken place since you last met at 
Lahore, and which have, eclipse-like, cast their 
dismal shadows over the land. The hand of 
death seems to have been specially busy during the 
interval, reaping a harvest which has tilled us with 
the greatest grief. No sooner had the new century 
dawned on the hori/on than the Reaper claimed 
as his own one of the greatest and noblest sons of 
India, the like of whom she may not see for many 
a year to come. Suddenly and without warning, 
M.G. RANAOL breathed his last on 17th January, 
riie country was at once plunged into the deepest 
sorrow at the national calamity. 

Kanadc, the erudite judge, the profound scholar, 
the keen student of Indian economics, the philosopher 
cast in the 1 lelicnic mould, reminding us of Socratic intel¬ 
lect and Sociatic simplicity, the pure patriot, of glo¬ 
wing zeal, and above all, the spotless citi/en of bound¬ 
less faith and hope, is no more. 

Whether, as the poet sa>s, he has gone to swell 
the fullness of the eternal psalm, or to rise slowly 
to a higher birth (^r, as George Elliot pathetically 
sings, to join the Choir Invisible of the Immortal 
Dead who live again, his voice shall always remain 
with us, reminding us, and the generations to come 
al'ter us, of the great unselfish career in the cause 
of his country, stimulating us by his example^to 
follow in his wake, and urging to leave our foot¬ 
prints however slight, on the sands of time. Like 
Gladstone, he showed, as Morley informed his 
audience at Manchester eight weeks ago, the 
great things which a great man may make of life. 
Like our veteran living patriot, who still labours 
for his country’s good six thousand miles away, 
persevenngly and patiently, Ranade also made the 
public good the ruling motive of his life from the 
beginning of his public career to its end. May 
India cherish his memory for ever and ever! 

QUEEN VICTORIA 

Ere, however, the tears on the death of Ranade 
were dry, the whole country, along with the rest 

the British I mpire, was overwhelmed with 
greater grief at the demise of our late gracious 


Queen-Empress. Universal lamentation followed 
the event from which we have not yet linally 
emerged. Such was the beneficent influence of 
that illustrious Sovereign during her lifetime that, 
though she never paid a visit to India, her pei^ple, 
—men, women and children seemed, as if by 
magic, to feel her gracious presence and be 
gladdened by the thought that she really moved 
and lived among them. Such magnetic attraction, 
from so long a distance, was indeed marvellous, 
and could only be accounted for, by her uniform 
solicitude and regard for her Indian subjects. One 
touch of her love for them had made the whole 
world of India aglow with deep reverence and 
respect for her. Thus it is that in the death of 
Good Queen Victoria, Indians mourns not only 
the loss of a unique Sovereign, of great benignity 
and greater grace, but of an affectionate mother 
and the type of the highest and most exalted 
womanhood. 

Her solicitude for their moral and material 
welfare, her sincere Royal wish for equal and 
impartial justice, and her spirit of religious tolera¬ 
tion, are now matters of history. They have 
proved the strongest link in the chain which binds 
them to the beneficent British rule. And it may 
be said with truth in her case that, m their content¬ 
ment and security anti in their gratitude for her 
government, she had, in the words of her own 
memorable proclamation, twice reaffirmed, her 
“best reward”. 

The Queen-Empress is no more, but in the 
words of the late Poet-Laureate, it may be observed 
that if she has now laid aside her terrestrial crown, 
she now wears another and truer one than any 
wreath that humanity can weave for her. In every 
part of the country memorials are being raised 
which are destined, like those ancient monoliths 
of the great Ashoka of happy memory, to perpetu¬ 
ate her name so long as the sun and moon endure. 
But more than monuments of marble and bronze, 
it may be unhesitatingly observed that the name of 
Victoria the Good will live for ages to come in the 
hearts and affections of the Indian people. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

MCKINLEY 

The death of another exalted personage, by 
the hand of a dastardly assasin is also greatly to 
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be lamented, riiough not directly connected with 
India, the Indians have a genuine love and regard 
for llie Americans, who are, after all, ihekithand 
kin of the Fnglish beyond the Atlantic. We arc 
specially grateful to them for their generous 
sympathy and support during the dark da\s of 
the two severe famines which cl(’)sed the nineteenth 
century. It was an act of international sympathy 
which we Indians can never forget. The death (^f 
Mc'KINI.ly, late President (^f the United States, is, 
therefore, greatly deplored by us. It is indeed 
mournful to reflect that so good, so capable, and 
so popular a President should have fallen by the 
hand of one of the bands of that fanatical brother¬ 
hood, who entertain the frenzied cult that Society 
and Order arc best served by anarchy and shooting 
down or stabbing princes, potentates and presi¬ 
dents. that such ideas should now and again take 
practical shape is deplorable. I hey sully the fair 
fame of the West, which, it is to be hoped. 
Civilization and Humanity may soon put an end 
to. 


SbSHADRI 

Lastly, we cannot but be sorrv for the death, 
at the early age ot lit tv-seven, cd' Sik Sisiiadki, 
the distingaiished Devvan of the Mvsore Slate In 
him the eanintrv loses an admmistrati^r of the 
highest capacitv and most matuictl experience. 
He was the latest instance the Indian statesman, 
uho had shown himself capable of governing liilly 
an indigenous State with as mikh skill and sagacitv, 
judgment and determination, tact .mdsvmpalhv, 
its some ol the greatest ol bnglish admmistratcus 
who have lell their mark on Piitish Indian hist('>ry. 
Sir Seshadri has lunv gone to swell that illustrious 
ndl ol modern Indian statesmen at whose head 
shines the ever-to-be-remembeied Sir Salar .lung; 
but let Us h('>pe that all (Uir Native States mav tiom 
time to time produce adminislralois of similar 
ability and renown to demonstiate, if demonstra¬ 
tion be still needed, that statesmanship is not a 
monope'lv which is confined to one lace and one 
country alone 
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OBITI’.R DICTA 


‘‘Opposition Doubly I scfu! ’ 

\\\' wclcdiiic Ltilici^ni c\Cii il' 11 be frankly 
h asdic, pra\idctl il decs iiel exceed I lie bounds 
of du.h and fairplax. VVe welcome oppositiim 
e\ea if il be iinreasen.ddc, pro\idetl il be not 
ov erpawei iiie in its slrcnglh Nothing worih 
doing in ilii^ world can be done b\ lolhnving llie 
hue ol' least redsianee Opposition is dtnibly 
iiseful to Us, bceau^e, on I lie one h ind, U sirengtliens 
the ner\es and bungs out llu sinews (d the strong 
and the eajiable; and on llie other hand, it elimi- 
nalCA from our l anks ihe weak and I he irresolute. 

Industrial Re\i>al 

Wiih the a\erage I uropean, it is a lixed idea 
ih It in (he pie-established harimmy of llie I Inneise, 

I ui’ope i> to sell and Asia to bu\. But we cannot 
h;lp I'eeling ih it (uir ihoughls and energies cannot 
be beiier einpl(\\ed than in the wc-rk of effecting 
a i\\i\a! aiul de\elopment of our intlustncs 

J(K.IM)l<A\\ 1 It R()\ 

CluiiiDhin. {Rcccptio}] Cofuniifhc) 

♦ + t 

rile Other Side 

liidiai-A hive nevei been sk.\\ U' leLognise the 
bent Ihs (f Biiiish rule Bui il woukl be unieason- 
able I ) ask llieni io sing elern.dlv its piaises ami 
iransfoim themselves mlo Us unqualified paiiegv- 
lisis No doLibi we have a giM>il Cii>\ernmeni, 
bill 11 i> not unmixed wiih manv an evil The 
desire is ih il the evil may be purged awav. and 
ill u in the Course ot lime we mav have a beUer 
(lovernmenl. 

DT . \\ a(Iia 
( Ri’i'^idcnf ) 

+ 

Life of Brutes 

I'nder llieir present condilion of chronic 
poveilv aiul destitution, peivpic must live a life t)f 
biutc'-, and il is with that standard td life we aie 
Lveiv dav aLCuslomed to hear Ciovernment tle- 
elaiing themselves ti> be salished. The British 
lukis ol India hive tilone the unique distinction 
ol exeiAising an enlightened and benevolent sway 
(wer neai'ly 2tU) millions (d' peegde living a life of 
e htsmie siai v alion and id' the most abject ignorance, 
grim and silent in iheir sulfering. with >ul /est in 


life, without comfort or enjoyment, without hope 
of ambition, and living because they were bom 
into the world and dying because life can no Imueei 
be kept in the bi>dy. 

(L Simu vviwiA hi 1 ^ 

* + .f; 

“Go On Hammering'’ 

Ihe sepai'ation of the two functions his been 
fiom time t<v lime advocated by all llie th'iikinn 
Viceroys and responsible statesmen. I ord Diif- 
ferin, no fnemi ol the CVmg.rcss, was fo;\Ld to 
admit (he i ighteousness of oair demand. Tlie 
High Ckuirts have umlormly, though not nnaia- 
moiisly adv(>caled it It is only ineio,!. some 
vague, shidowy dicad ot (he ch inge wliich is 
with ildiiig tills necessjiy lelorm fiom tr We 
have been agitatuig I’or it ui the Congiess and llu 
Bless W'e have now biought it wuInn ihe 
d^'ininion o\' practical p^)l!llcs 1 et iis go mi 
h immeiing ('ii the same theme pei l mav r ae ly. 
persistently and we aie certain of i et ns 

not despair, because it h is not yet vome 

IIS. (lOl R 

+ * a 

Gliiiimcring Light 

After sixteen years of persistent agitation, in di 
here as well as in I ngland, with the aeeimuikued 
wlongs (d' an entire decade written in burning 
lelleis m the rectuds td' this ( ongress, not iidie- 
qiienlly wavering alternately between hope ami 
desjvair, we have, m the prophetic wmrds of(iet>rge 
V'tile, passed through the stage td ridicule, passed 
ihi tuigh the stage td oppeisilion, passed also 
lluaiugli the misty alnuwjdiere td olheial plati¬ 
tudes and et|nivoealions: ami at hist we aie m sight 
td' a faint glimmerutg light which, if we are nt>t 
deceived, pit>bably belt>kens the dawn th il is lo 
see t>ur journey \ end. 

Amhika ( iiARW M v/rviDAK 
^ ^ 

Moral ( oiisidcrations 

I sh ill repeat what I Itave t-ftcn said, inside <ind 
tuitside the Cdingress, and whieh I will md be 
lircti ol rcjxeating, so long as life lasts, that the 
Bnii'^h I tile m this countly can be permanent, and 
can be broad-based as a natumal rule in tins 
eoiinlrv in such a form as lo bestow highest 
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conlenlmciil and jM-osp^'iiiy t n ihc pec,pic cf dns 
I It is :i r<ict whi^li hisl(U\ iusiihcs and ulnJi 

jny reader or student o\ histof \ can sl\ k Icr 
liuiiscir and test for hnnsclt' tli it allluaiyh m ilii. 
world larpe empires have been rounded from iimc 
to time and v.iricuis empires have etune into evisi- 
cnee ihioiigh plivsical anti muscular Toflcs, iIk\ 
have been t^idy Klametl so long as thev hid been 
based tin moral etmsiderations and mMial loiees. 

S\( IK lll|)\\\\|)\ Si\ii\ 

Rc-itcratiuli 

We Toneressmen never confess t(^ a dcleal 
We are like the veterans ol Waterloo vvh > nevei 
knew llul thev hid lost a battle Wnh us dcleal 
means a temporarv teveise, the lempoiarv fuo- 
tiation of our hopes and aspirations peilnj^s the 
lemporaiy suspension of our aeiiviiKs m a 
[\irii<.ulai diiCwiivin' but it never does oi ean mtan 
the deliniie abanth>nmenl ol a programme vvhkh 
we hive delibeiMtelv icstilvcti upon Stitli a 
pi’ogtamme must be renevvitl again and ag nn 
until the elannair ol an iiralional oppv>siiion has 
been hushed into silence and the moial lorces 
wlikh we hive lielped It) create, to foster and to 
promote, working noisclesslv it mav be but 
sleatlilv in the bt)som ol socieiv aiul (operating 
ihioLigh tile medium ol a.n enlightened pubik 
opinion liive established their ct'inpleie ,ind 
iiiumphml swav We believe in ieiieralU)n we 
believe m peisisiencv above all we believe in the 
liistkc ()| t)ur cause. 

Iflcnunfiiry Principk* 

We believe that so long as there is a Cjtul in 
I leaven, who shapes and conuols the destinies ol 
men and nations, who legulates the mamii of 
human affaiis, who compels rulers of mem be 
thev auttkials or llic representatives. t>r tt'nsii- 
tutional sovereigns, to conform to the paiamtumitv 
ol the moral laws, t)ur cause is btiund tt> tiiumph, 
lt)i It is loLinded upon the highest pistkc II 
justice to individuals be binding upon Cjt>vein- 
ments, justice lt> conimuiiiiies is (>1 paramount 
oblig,iiion which no (jt)Vei nment can set at naught 
with impunilv to its iiighest and truest interests 
In the intt)\ication of power in llie lien/v vvhkh 
Is begv)tlcn of hmg cimlmucd and iiiiinterrupted 
success tins elementary principle is apt to be 
ignoted. But ii i'^ writ large on the pages ol 
l^i'^tory, and the annals of mankind teavh ilie 


impiLssi\c le^^^^Il ih It (joveiiimeiiis ,iic NOon'.vsi 
"I'.n ihc\ aic m,.s, hhc.il ,nul in.'s, 

What llistorv Icaclus 

\K\aiulei coiujiieied the woiid. K- . hv iIk' 

Pi'wv^.s ol In^ P ^ 

inaMCi ol Peisia with his ken plai.i^J 
tipon die iKkk ol tlK‘ IVisLin people Ik- uwisied 
uP'Ui IViMani/ine hinisell and Ills -leal noble. 
K‘une, the misiicss ol the vvoild (misiie.s wei^ 
luwv in a widei sense, in the dofunm ol leh non, 
"1 fiw and imispiLideike) Rome telaimd Ik i 
Mipieiihkv ovu men and allaiis. not so mikh bv 
the spicr.dotii o! her miliiai v a Jik v emenis. .i , hv 
tile geiKKHis CMension ot hei miuli-pii/ed eili (g 
cilt/ensh'p to the lem.'icsi pails (g Iki soi:i|iieud 
d> niinions We mvue the (.oveinmeiii ol Indi.i 
to aLLcpi tills piukiple. nol meielv ui iln-oiv hiii 
as an uuegral. vlKktive and peimineni pan ol ns 
polkv 

St Kl \| )U V \ V 1 11 B VM K It V 

r * } 

“Divine Disconkiil" 

I onlv wish lint hv peisinenl and (.ea K 
vieitation. bv imbibing a s|mii ol wlnn 1 . id 
Ri'sebeiv lalkal “l)ivine dni.oniem we hi ,'l 
achieve imi ends, and make llie Indian Naln n.d 
(. ongiess the iiisiI unieni of vet "icaki and 'Uliui 
good to the land we so deailv love 

( 'i ( III N1 VM v . I 

* + I 

Lducah’onal ()iiintatioii 

If our educated men go lainelv abei (u)Vein- 
nient scivice, il ihev lind ihcii laciiliics suniied b\ 
lack ol opiKM Iuiiiiles, it we d<) mU ponlii^e men 
eminent ni science and hleialme il is Pc', am.e 
education Ui liidi.i h is deeiaded to ihe p > -iiioii (>1 
a handmaid td admiiiislialion Om sdisiR 
and c(dleges aie maintained siiiiplv to siipplv llm 
adminislraliim with suboidmale membustg the 
service II is h 'peless tliil such a -v guii niii 
produce eminent scieaMlic men (g dmeloped 
chaiaclei ^ ou might point out to a Bose hei^ 
or a Paianipve iheie, but lot me lemiiid voii iliii 
thev arc t he except ions vv hk h prove the rule ()in 
ancient svstem ol edikalioii hid the meiii at Ln-I 
that It cultivated hwe loi leaiiinig and pouluced 
men wh )se intellectual allaiiimenl s aie still ihe 
vvoiklci nl the vvoild I foi one don't lemel that 
we have made a depailure loan the oiieiital to 
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the occidental methods of study; all that I ask 
for is “Let it be thorough/’ The present 
system of education requires to be widened at the 
base and crowned with a superstructure which is 
sadly wanting at present. 

B.G. Tii AK 

♦ ★ ♦ 

Clarion Call to Calcutta Congress : 

The Harbour Light 

As the little brooks and liny rivulets that trickle 
down the mountain side appear altogether insigni¬ 
ficant but later on, when they unite together down 
in the plains, they form the broad expanse of 
majestic rivers, so have the humble labours of the 
pioneers of political agitation in this country 
culminated and developed into this mighty 
national organization. An organization quick in 
instinct, and vivid with a new and stirring life, 
where you can almost hear the throb ol the 
national pulse, an organization which although 
it may not yet be rich in many visible and tangible 
achievements, is yet pregnant with the promise of 
beneficent results, which, although they may not 
be realized in the lifetime of many of us here 
present, will be appreciated by the grateful 
posterity. 

Our President seems to have preserved in a 
marvellous degree the energy, and elasticity of 
youth, and he still presents a bright and shining 
example to his fellow-countrymen. He still 
continues io light our political battles with un¬ 
flagging zeal, with vigour unabated, with enei •gy 
undiminished, and with eloquence inexhaustible.. . 

We have lately passed through stormy days; 
we have fallen upon evil times, but upon evil times 
though fallen, let us not hate one jot of heart or 
hope. I have noticed with regret that during the 
last two or three years in England, even in the 
great Liberal Party which hitherto had the high 
honour of holding aloft the banner of liberty and 
justice, a party whose sympathies were never 
circumscribed within the narrow limits of their 
island home, but used to be freely extended (o 
suffering humanity in every part of the habitable 
globe, I have noticed with the greatest possible 
regret that the Jingo Lever has been making sad 
havoc even among the ranks of that great party, 
and dazzled by the meretricious attractions of a 
tawdry imperialism conspicuous members of that 
party are now endeavaniring to purge from the 
state some of the noblest teachings of men like 


Gladstone and Bright. So long, Gentlemen, as 
this Jingo Fever lasts, there is not the slightest 
chance of the British Parliament or the British 
nation paying the least attention to the humble 
affairs of this distant country. But at the same 
time, let us not despair, let us not be discouraged. 
Fi>r luy part, 1 have the most ample faith in the 
innate sense of justice of the English people. I 
am perfectly confident that, when they have shaken 
off this incubus of Jingoism, a moral pestilence, 
far worse than the plague that is decimating our 
population, they will once more turn their atten¬ 
tion to domestic affairs and be amenable to the 
voice of reason. Here, too. Gentlemen, in our 
own country, we have had to pass through a period 
of panic, panic on the part of the people, panic 
on the part of the Government, leading to fJraco- 
nian enactments unworthy of any civilised legis¬ 
lature, and to scandalous judicial aberrations that 
at one time threatened to intrcKluce someihing like 
a reign of terror into this country. We have had 
the pleasure to-day of welcoming in our midst 
one of the martyrs of those gKnuuy days. lUil 
happily. Gentlemen, the atmosphere is clearing 
and the clouds beginning to roll by. 

1 have nearly done. 1 have only to say to you, 
our young friends, on behalf of the older generation 
that we are about to leave to you a legacy td' love. 

I fear 1 cannot say it is a legacy of lapses. You may 
have many dilLcullies to overcome, many obstacles 
to surmount, many a storm to weather, you ma> 
be buffeted by winds and waves, but when 1 see 
this magnificent spectacle which meets my eyes 
this evening, I almost feel inclined to predict, 
although to prophesy is proverbially dangerous, 
that the day is not far distant when we shall be 
fairly within the sight of the harbt)ur light. 

Lai. Mohan Giiosl 

4 ★ 3(C 

“Rome was not built in a day." Neither 
nations. It takes a series of years of hard, 
persistent, honest and disinterested work to bring 
about a successful achievement and national 
progress. We are bound to rise in the scale of 
nations if we are only true to ourselves. Let us, 
therefore, try to stand together, shoulder to 
shoulder, labour for the cause with unity, harmony, 
and unflagging zeal. The cause is a righteous 
one and is bound to succeed, be the lions in the 
path what they may. 

D.E. Wacha 
( President) 




IHn SrVENTCINTII CONGRtSS 

RESOLUl’IONS 


I. RESOLVED (a) Tliat this Congress ilcsires to 
express its profound sorrow at the death of Her Majesty 
Quiin-Lmpfu.ss VirroiUA, and its sense of the inepaiablj 
loss which the Empire has sustained thereby. I his C'ongress 
recalls witli giatitude I lei liite Majesty s deep personal sym¬ 
pathy with the people of India, as evidenced by her gra¬ 
cious Proclamation and by various other measures and per¬ 
sonal acts, conceived in llie same spirit of anxious solicitude 
for the welfare of the people of India. 

(b) 'fhat this C\^ngress tenders its respectful homage 
to His gracious Majesty King Edward VIl, and under His 
Majesty's beneliccnt reign hopefully looks fiMward to the 
strengthening of free institutions, the expansion ot popular 
rights, and the gradual but complete redemption <^f the pro¬ 
mises contained in Her late Majesty's Proclamation 

(c) That this Congress desires to place on record its 
deep sense of regret at the great loss that the country has 
sustained by the untimely death of the Hon. Mk. Jistui 

RANADL 

IE RESOLV'ED (a) That the Congress is oi opinion 
that It IS essential for the success of its work, that there should 
be a Committee m I ondon, acting m concert with it, and a 
weekly journal published in Eondon, propagating its views, 
and this Congress resolves that its I3iiiish Committee as at 
present constituted, and the journal, fnJui, as published by 
It, be maintained and continued, and the cost be raised in 
accordance with the following scheme: 

(b) 1 hat a circulation of 4,(X)0 copies of India be secured 
b> allocating 1,.^(X) copies to Bengal, 700 copies to Madias, 
2(K) copies to the N.W. Provinces, 50 copies to Oudh, 100 
copies to the Punjab, 450 copues to Berar and the Central 
Provinces, and 1,0(K) copies to Bombay, the rale of yearly 
subscription being Rs. 8. 

(c) That the following gentlemen be appointed Secre¬ 
taries for the C'lrcles against which their names appear, and 
be held responsible for the sums due for the copies of India, 
assigned to their respective Circles: and the money be 
paid in advance in two half-yearly instalments. 

/Av/gc/Z: Surendranath Banerjea, Bhupendranath Basil 
and Baikunthanath Sen; Bombay'. P.M. Mehta, D.E. 
Wacha and Ci.K. Ciokhale; Madras'. Srinivasa Rao, 
Vijiaraghavachari, V. Ryru Nambiar and Cj. Subramama 
Iyer; Berar and C.P.: R.N. Mudliolkar; N.WP. and Oudh: 
M.M. Malaviya, Ganga Prasad Varma, S. Sinha and A. 
Nundy; C\n\ npore: Prithvvinath Pandit; Punjab: Eala 
Haikishen Eal 

(d) 4 hat with a view to meet the balance required to 
defray the expenses of India and the British Committee a 
special delegation fee of Rs. 10 be paid by each delegate in 
addition to the usual fee now paid by him, with etleci trom 
1902. 

m. RESOLVED— 

(1) That the Congress once again desires to call the 
attention of the Government to the deplorable 


condilion of the po.Mesi Jassos m Indi.i, lull 
haty millions of whom. a.^oiPing (o hmli oIlKial 
aiithoiiiy, dmg ou{ a misuahle e\is(ciKe, on the 
\eige ol starvation even m noimal \e.tis. and this 
C'ongress lecommends the following amongst 
other measures lor the amelioiation ed iIkii con¬ 
dition - 

<7) that the Peimanent Settlement be evtended to 
those paits of liie countiy where it Jcks no[ exist, 
that restri.tions be put on ovei-assessements ni 
those parts ot India wliere it m,i\ lug be advis.tble 
to extend the Pumanent Satlement .it tlie piesont 
time, so as to leave tl\e i vots sulliuent to m.niitam 
themselves on, and that tliese Settlements ol Kind 
revenue be guar.inleed tc»i hmger peiiods th.m is 
the Case at present; 

E^) lh.it Agricultiii.il Banks he esi.iblished .md giea- 
tcr lacilitics be accorded fv>r obtaining lo.ms undei 
the AgrKultuial 1 o.ins Act, 

(4) lh.it steps be taken to nnpiove the Ngikultiiic 
ot the country and m eonnevtion with this, this 
Congiess exlioits all l.mded Pio|''Mefois m the 
country ti> p.iv gie.iter .ittentum to the agi k ultmal 
nceils of tlie couiitiy aiul .uhgn sush me.isuies as 
aie in tluir power to meet them, 

(>) lhal the mimnunn income .issess.ible uiulei the 
Income Tax Act be laised fiom Rs 5i)() Rs 
l.CXK); 

(h) lh.it the diain ol the weallli of the countiv be 
stopped at least in p.ut, by the wuler employment 
ol the childien ol the sml m the PuhliL Seivices 

l\ . KIsSOIA Isl) I hat the C ongi ess once .ig.nn i ec onls 
the deliberate opinion th.it the sep.ir.iiion ol Judici.il .md 
Ixcciitivc functions is necess.uy m the mtiiests ol iighteous 
.md cHicient admmisti.ition ol justice, the C ongress is sujipo- 
rted m this opinion by Iiigh .md distinguislied .luthoiities, 
intimately l.imilnir with the .ulminisli.ition ol crimin.il justice 
m Indi.i, such as Loid Hobhouse, Sir Rich.iid (i.irth. Sir 
William Markby, Sii J.imes J.irdine, Mr Reynolds .md 
others. 1 his Congress underst.mds that the question is 
now under the consideration ol the Ciovernment iT Indi.i; 
and having regard to the soundness ol the piinciple involved 
and to the unanimity of public sentiment on the the subject, 
and above all to the numerous mst.mces ol failure of justice 
resulting from the combination ol Judici.il and I xecutive 
functions, this Congress appeals to tlie (lovernmcnt of 
India to mtre^duee this much-needed reform, which h.is been 
Ic^o long del.iyed p.iitly thiough tire tear ol loss of j'lrestige 
and the weakening of the executive Ciovernment, but chiclly 
on the score of expense, which it is believed will not be heavy 
and which in any case ought not to be an insuinuiuntable 
difficulty. 

RESOLVED That this C'ongress is strongly ol 
opinion that the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
should be strengthened so lar as appeals from India are 
concerned and this Congress respectfully ventures to suggesj 
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that Indian lawyers of eminence sliould be appointed as 
Loftls ol the Judicial C'oniiniitee to pailicipatc in the 
dcteiminatKni of appeals from India. 

\'I. RFSOI A'LI) —7hat this C'ongtess sympathises 
witli tlic liiitish Indian seltleis in South Africa in their 
slrugule for existeiKc, and tespectfully ilraws the attention 
of Mis I \celleiKy the Viceioy to tlie anti-Indian legislation 
theie. and trusts that while the question t)l the status asf 
Hritish Indians m the Tiansvaal and the Orange River 
Colonies is still under consideration (d'the Secietary of State 
for the Coh^nies, llis 1 xcellency will be graciously pleased 
to secuie for the settlers, a just and equitable adjustment 
tliereof. 

VIL RESOLVED—1 hat this C'ongress notices with 
satisfaction that the question of I’olice Reform is now under 
the consideration of the Cjo\ernment and that it is one of the 
tweKe questions wlush II.I' the Vicero> pioposes to deal 
with iluiing the term of his Viceioyaliy. The Congress 
repeals its consietion that no satisfactory reform could be 
elfecled unless the Rrdice weie re-organised on the following 
lines. 

(1) 1 hat the higher ranks of the Police should be 
reel lilted more hugely than at present Ironi among 
eduealed natives of IiuIm by statute delined, wlu>, 
being comeisant with the language and habits, 
ihouithls, and life ot then suhoidinates, would he 
in a position to exeicise a more effective control 
ovei then subordinates than isexereised at inesent. 

(2) 1 hat the pay and prospects ol the subordinate 
lanks ol the Poliee should be substantially impro¬ 
ved so as to lender the Service mote attiactive 
to the educated comniunity Ihis Congress is 
c)l opinion that the vvidei employment of educated 
Indians m the suboidm<ite tanks of the Police 
upc)n higher pay and with better prospects can 
alone contribute to the efficiency and integrity 
ol the I’olice 

(3) That the competitive examination held in loigland 
l<u the leciuiiment ol the provincial branches of 
the l\>lice Service, should be thrown oiven to 
natives ol India, instead of being confined to 
candidates of Rritisli birth 

Vlll. RICSOLVKI) That this Civngiess deplores the 
lecuriences of tamme in a more or less acute t\>rm throughout 
India in recent >eais, and lecoids its deliberate conviction 
that famines m India are mainly due 

(a) to the gieat poverty ol the people brought 
(Ml by the decline ot all indigenous arts and industries 
and the drain ot the wealth of the country which has 
gone (vn tor veais; and (2) to excessive taxation and 
over-assessment of land, consequent on a policy of 
extravagance iollovved by the Clovernment bolli in 
the Civil and Militaiy departments, which has so far 
impoveiished the pecqde that at the fust touch of 
scatcily they are rendered helpless and must pciish 


unless fed by the State or helped by private chaiity. 
In the opinion of this Congress the true remedy against 
the tecurtence of famine lies in the adoption of a policy 
which would enfmee economy, husband the res<niices 
of the State, impiove the agMciiliure of the coiinds; 
foster the revival and devehq'imenl of indigenous aits 
and manufacluies, and help foiwaid the iiUioduclion 
of new industries. 

(e) That this Congress rejoiced that a amine 
Union has been foimed m I (mkIcmi with a biandi m 
Liveipixd, consisting of distinguished men I'mmu all 
parties, and this Congress desires to j^l.ice mi lecoid 
its deep giatitude to the membeis of the Union loi 
their sympathy with the lamme-siricken sulleieis m 
India, and the earnest and eminently practical wav in 
which they have set themselves to the task. 

I\. RIsSOlATvl) I hat the C ongress once tieain 
records its deep regret that the labours of the Public Set vice 
Commission have not pioduced the lesulls which weie 
anticipated, and this Congress repeats its conviction that 
no salistactoiy solution (>l the ciuestion is pcwsible unless 
clfect IS given to the Resolution of the Ihuise ol C’(Mnmons 
of the 2nd ol June, 18^M, ni favour of holding the v xamina- 
tions for the Indian Chvil Service simultaneously m I ngland 
and India 

That, m this C(.)nnecti(Mi, this Chvngress desnes to expiess 
Its profound disappointment at the policy of the (iovem¬ 
inent in respect ol the wider emplovment of natives (d’ 
Indur in the highet oftices (vf thcMiiKM Civil Services, such as 
the Police, the ( iistiMiis, the Telegraph, the Kimcsi, the Sui vev, 
the Opium, as involving then piaciical exclusion tioni these 
otlices, and as being opposed to the teims of the Queen's 
Proclamation and the recc'immendalions of the Ihildic 
Services CcMnmission; and this C'ongicss piavs that the 
Cjovernmeni will be pleased to take eaily steps to iemed> 
the injustice clone to the claims of the people of this cmintiv 

X. RESOIA'ED lhat inasmuch tis large bodies of 
British troops have, with peilect safely .md without impen- 
iling the peace of the country, been withdrawn lor seiv.ee 
outside the statutory limits o\ British India, this Civngress 
IS of opinion that the Indian tax-payer should be granted 
S(MiK' relief out of the Biitish Lxche(]uei towards the cost 
of maintaining m India the present strength ol the I uiopean 
Army -the claims of financial justice to India demand the 
transfer of the ca^st of a portion of British troops from the 
Indian to the British Exchequer. 

XI. RESOLVED That this Congress desires to 
express its appreciation of the action o( the Government 
m forming a Cadet Corps cixnsisting of the rei^resentatives 
of Indian Princes and Noblemen, and regards it as the first 
instalment of a policy which will culminate in the establish¬ 
ment of Military Colleges (as recommended by the Uuke 
of Connaught) at which natives (vf India may be educated 
and trained for a military career, as canitmissioned and non¬ 
commissioned officers in the Indian Aimy. 

XII. RESOLVED —lhat this Congress notices with 
great satisfaction that the subject of Lducation m all 
its divisions is receiving the earnest and careful attention of 
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II I [he Viccioy, niKl this Congicss liiisN ih.,t m const,lu¬ 
lling ilic i^-oposcJ I iliitalKMi ( iMiiinission, ij,s i 
will he pleased to gi\e adequate iqiieseutallun to Imiian 
iiiicieMs hy appomdug a siillieienl minihLt of Indian ge.iik- 
iiieii to he uicinbeis ol tlie C (smnnssion 


aM. UlSOMLi) 
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mI('Wiim' euille- 
Mi‘-'i s iM \t \ eai 


Mil. URSOIA'EI) Ihat this C’ongiess while thanking 

the Cjovei nnieiit of India lor it, hene\okn( inientuMis, re¬ 
el els that nninediale el lee I has not been gi \ en to the pi oposal 
niade h_\ the (on eminent it sell to enhanee the ciMhiis' 
wagi,s in \ssain, although sueh a coinse was stiongl\ insist¬ 
ed iil>nn h\ the ( hu I (donmiissionei, and was nnpeiati\;.lv 
dsinanded by the plainest conswIeialnnTs ol fu tKelo the 
sinilies, and this ( ongiess is luilhei ol opinion that the 
tinie lias eoine wlien the (io\ernnienl should redeem its 
oledge to do a\\a\ with all penal leLUsIalhMt lor labour m 

\swiin 

\ I \ . K IsSO I, \ b I) I h ; t this ( on in ess is i )| (>pi ri i 'on 
lhai in the mt,'. t of the puhhe. the inedked .ei\iee. and 
t!\ pit'lession as Wed as in tig lUss ol eei)noinKal adminis- 
liaiio.i It e, lies'u.' (I) that ih le slnmld be oaI\ (Mie 
Mdnao \Kdieal SsiMee \’'ih o'o bianelks one loi ihe 
I no ' s, an \i lll^ and t!ie ol hsi lot the Name i i oops w oi keal 
oe id^no-il hi,.s, and (?) tli.d ilie kivil MedkalSviSke 
ol th ' e>'iili< dioidd be i ec onsi itntuJ as a di in.a aaivl 
nu.l' pends' it Me Inal Seioee, Nsholls detaehed horn its 
IMi. si niiiilaiv e'Vineeinm aUel iceiniteil tiimi the piobssion 
('I nnd.ie'iu 111 India a ^d e'M.whsie, due ugvtid beiim had 
to ihe iinhsaitioii < I ni'i"tenons taLnt. 

Ihat this ( (Migie^s fniihei alliims ihat (he status aiul 
el'em, ol ( I'll \,sistant Suigeons and Ilosinial Asastanis 
uq‘"i e a tlioi (M'"h and ojvm c ncjiiii> witha\iew timedies- 
si"g hiiig taj'dii g aiioinalks aiul eamsequeiit giieinanecs 

>\ . Kl S()L\ Id) 

( i) Ihat in Mew id the lact tlial it is a-aiicnltme 
a’oaie ihat enables the \sist masses oT pesqsh m the 
\a.ions pioMi'ees of India, to maintain tlum-sjees, 
anel m \kw ol the e\eessi\e eost ol Iditish rule, this 
Cdnigaess is ol opinion tliat the Cio\einmen( shiniM be 
pkaesed to besleiw its liist aiul undi\ided atte.itton 
upMii the Depaitment of Agi leiilture, .ind adopt all 
those measuies fm its imisu)\ement and ekweh'pment 
whieh ha\e made Ameriea, Russia, llollaiul, Ikigium 
*Md seweial othei countHes so sueeessliil m that 
dnection 

(b) That this Congicss begs lo diaw the speeial 
attentii'in of the (jo\einmenl to the recommeiklatnms 
of Ol Voelskei, who was sent out to India m 1SS‘) to 
eiuiiiire into the condition id Indian \erleiilture, and 
pi.iNs that early el feet may be gi\en to the same 

(c) That tins Congiess luither pia>s tliat the 
Coxemment would be pleased to establish a huge 
number id'expeiimental larnis all oxer the country, as 
xxell as scholai ships tei enable Indian students to pi oceed 
to loieign countiies foi the puik^osc (d learning the 
methods of improxmg tind dexelopnig agriculiuial 
resoiiices xxhich ate in xogue in tliosc coimtnes 


, ^>'daii Molim \h,l,,\i\a Phii|kn- 

^ ^'‘-dlK,M It P.uhak Ki'.uk (.a:uM 
I "Hi Itukd, ,,,k 1 llaikMi.n I .,1 

^ ih^ .'pinion ol I his ( onei , inik h 

-1 lie V'! ..ononik depw^sion ol the 
^^-uil .'I knoui.d'-s .'1 ilk iiiMli.'ds 
.md di-U'hnuon whuh pu\,iil in loiM-n 

■' Ihil 11 bjnw.s ,, , MMUonsn lo 

bii idvaiK.d C'o'il,d"e ,.nd .xaM 
nhin the ua. h .'1 ihe p. opie 

^ I ol ihe mosi I'lip.'i lani i ^ o-ioiiik 

qiksli.^ns ih,a i._qiiiie o'hiiio-i .a oin hands is ihe 
'’'-"‘‘-•'on t a 'iial and t udn m xill n-. s. lokii., 
I'loxi'ko. ,ind pie coiinlis liii, ( t'n"i_ ,, nwiiis 
I '.s ^ ounii ,11., 1 lo inak^ " laiiKd and 
nPi'kixe Jloit' p. i -1 >’till-,., I I'MiiI and unio\e one 
ol the m in\ dillu alt - . nr lh, .■ a' .d imp, o\, nu ni .'I 
oili enon.Miin. nondiliolk 

WII. RbSOI M I) lhal ihi. ( oimu,-. uailnms 
Its |U 0 l. a .U’.IM'I ih, ( niKiu \ U'M I tlioii ol I, sot 111 \slikh 
was aililkiedix mdiuis.d Ihe \al'U ot ilw Knpie h\ .'\ii 
'() pel LUit. \Nliklt I'id'insllx iiihuMs ah liwiioii (o dial 
eMenl, and wIikii. v'' il a viiNin" tlu ()''\mninmii lai"., 
siiiplikt, loMit \mt lo x^ai oAi'M’ lo liiis lka\'. mdiPLi 
laxa.iioii and lhal too m tmii-. ol mu Nainpk.l di lu,> 

hiou'eht alsMii fp\ l.iinini ilKm, in.'si dMi inu nlalh ihi 
w^,ddl-pi odiking iiMiiniion^ ol ilk mniiitiN \i , aiuuiil- 
tiiie. pliiiiaiioir and niii..dKi'iu I li it il is hiidim ol 
opini.Mi that 1 he aho \ e-mei'ii. ■( 'cd K '’idai ion hi i la 111 n nnlx 
diminished the P'OWei ol ilk pea aniix to \iiih,lmd the 
aila^k. ol n.mnal lalanniK,, and diil the ino i d.ploialde 
eonsequen..es max Ik ,ii)lkipated (. lollow tiom il in loiii ,e 
('I nine 

WIN. Rb;S()I\M) lh.it lii)> (.'iim.ss noiu,, 
wnli salidnePoir th^ i ipul pio'Ue^- ol di.- inniinr iimI'i Iiv 
ol India, aikl m noirkkialion ol ilk hut that di^ miiuial 
lesolltees (d til's e.Miiilpx .lie \ i I a'ld ilk I imlilim, lot 
,iei|uiiing <1 thoo'iigh knt',' kdi'e ol iiiiniii'’ . ni’iiie. ling in 

this eon 1 'I. N aie aliiio'i nodi me and in \ u w ot ilk I lel dial 

the icnde.r.. ol leeeitl kiMPiiion "ii minim’, iiiiikK \et 
\|| ,t| prop e, ill it all Indian niiiu , inn I Ik C pi imdii 
tire sU[kM\ision ot inn nine e qo 11 ihi , ( migu s is . >1 opi nioii 
Ihat .1 Cio\einmenl ( olkne .d Mmiiin I i in 11 u u i ne lx 
established m some onl ihk |d,u. m India dim die model 
ol die Koxal Sell.u.I ol \Iiius .'1 I iinland and llu Mining 
( olk'gek ol lapan aiiel die ( onliiknl 

\i\. KIsSOIM'l) II) Ihat itns ( onnu ,s eoiienis 
With piexuHis (.Minresse, m tmnnK a.b.'e.ling 

( 11 ,^. i.iiaiig ot die umiimnin iiie.'iiu asse¬ 

ss.,hk imdel the Ineoiik-lax lioin Ks Mio (., Ks l.OOO 
( |')(M) (a) to Id) 

(II) I hat this ( ongie o eoiieiiiiing with 
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previous Congresses, records its protest (1900, 
(a) and (b) ). 

(Ill) I hat this Congress, concuiring with 
previous Congresses expresses its opinion 

(a) That the system of Technical Lducatioii now 
in vogue is inadecjuate and unsatisfactory, and prays, 
that having regard to the poverty of the people, the 
decline of indigenous industries and the necessity of 
reviving them, as also of introducing new industries, 
the Ciovernment will be pleased to introduce a more 
elaboiate and efhcicnt scheme of technical instruction 
and set apart more funds for its successful working. 
(1900, (a) and (b) ). 

(d) I hat the action of the Forest Department 


under the rules framed by the different Provincial 
Governments prejudicially affects the inhabitants of 
the rural paits of the country by subjecting them to 
the annoyance and oppression of lasrcst subordina¬ 
tes in various ways; and that it is necessary that these 
rules should be amended so as to remedy the grievances 
of the people in the matter. 

XX. RESOLVED That this Congress le-appoints 
A.O. HuMf, to be General Secretary, and D F. Wa( ha 
to be Joint-General Secretary, for the ensuing year. 

XXI. RESOLVED That the I ighteenth Indian 
National Congress do assemble after Chiistmas, 1902, on 
such day and place in the Bombay Piesidcncy as may be 
later determined upon. 



TH E EIG HTEENTH CONGRESS: AH M EDA BAD: 1902 

20tli, 30lh (S; 3 1st December 

Surendranath Banerjea 


( 1 sketd] of Surendtunath Bancijca whoptcsuicil 
o\cr the Cofnirc^ \ for a second tunc at {lujicdcdnid 
in 1902 has tdreadv appeared. Ilet e is i qn educed 
an assessment of Surendranath Bauerjea as an 
Orator, hv the famous British jounialist, H.W 
\eYinson ) 


H IS rCiil lunctioD in hie is as an and his 

eminence lias been won by an extraordinary 
power of speaking . He sei\ed Ins political 
.ipprcnticcship at a lime wlien oralors was tcslod 
b> a kmnviediie of I'njilish: ccrlaiids. liiscommaiKl 
o\cr it is very rcmaikahlc Except lor Oladsl.me, 

1 have heard n<i speaker use the grand and rheleii- 
eal style of I nelish witli more assurance and 
success 

1 remember one afternoon there was a crowded 
meeting of many thousand students and other 
youiui men in the great C oMege Sciuare at Caleutt.i. 
lliere tlicy stood, white-robed, bare-headed, as 
is the Bengali custom, and when the “Bandc 
Mataram” "had been sung, Surendranath mse. 
It was not a specially important speech. His 
object was only to skctcli (Hit the gener.il pi(' 
grame of the approaciting Congress, and to urge a 
parties to unite for the credit of their country, 
which was being watched by jealous eyes, (.wer 
rc.idy to detect the first appearance ot a Haw- 
[hat was all his theme, but he expounded it with a 
magnilicence of phrase, and continuity ol expression 
that held me in wonder. 


Sentence auswered ^ellleIKe. pei uhI It' juniod. 
thunder to thunder 1 here wus lU' hesiuitu'iu nt» 
throwing buck, iid wundeiiiiiz h'l ideus ot wt'ids 
Out the eieut luneuuee rt'llcd, wiiluMit u bic.ik uiul 
without a drt'p, cuch s\lluble in its exact j^kicc 
.ind ordei, each sentence It'llt'wmu st'ine cudence 
of its owiu so iiKWiluble thut M'li CtuiKl Ituetell 
the stiess und ih\thiu o\' its iisc und lull, tui m 
acUunce ot the uctiud wt>rds, just vis \t'u cun m 
Mucuuluy's decluiuutions It was oiMti'i) such 
as, I suppi’isc, ( icert^ loved ti' juaclise, und I iit 
and Hri'iiehum such t'lutory vis lew lump 
Imulishiuen liuie \entuie, I'Utt'l fevii t>l diownmp 
in the pulfs t'f bullu's Hut Suiendtvinuth loved 
it, us C icero might. 

Tohim It wuse\identl\ thesmceiesl pleasure o\ 
life It) listen to the luxit of muithing phiuses, to 
advance fiom <me lt> another with the .issurvince 
thil not one t'f them wt'uld fail, .mti to leatl them 
out in the martialled t>tder of eai ih-shakmg 
battalions moving shoulder to shoulder t>n then 
front. It was to him the lultilment t'l tunction, and 
(hat way happiness lies 
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K'O 

FEATURES 

1. i\k-cling ill Western India fer the third ( ongress anthem, sung h\ Mrs. Ramvibhai Mainpai 

time, ilo* ( ongre^s met in a city other than Kam and Mrs. Sumant lUitukiam aiui tlK'ii 
H anha\, Ahmedabad was tlic \cniie. I'l lends. 

2. Ih.' sessii'n market! an era in liie annals I arher on the I3lh, an Industrial 

^, 1 ' 1 \hibition second m the series was opened 

Phertveshah Mehla welcomed thegatheiing wliiie 

3. I he proceedings ctimmenced with the the Mahar.ija Claekwad of lUiioda presided. 


Rl:PRI SIM AI ION 

Pi()vinc('s /)</(,e(//(S 

Bmiiba) A: Sind 418 

Madras .. .. 12 

Berar, C P. A: Hxd'bad . . lb 

U.P. (formcrlN NWP) .. 5 

Bengal . . .. 20 

Punjab 


Total 


471 



•HI I K.nil f MU 


( (>\(.R}SS 


OBriEU 1)1(1 A 


IM 


The C on<^ress M()\cnuii( 

To men oflielU and leatline who ean sIhlIn ihc 
drift of conlemporaiy events and extend llieir ken 
ti) distant eocds, the NLilional C (’•neiess nnuemenl 
IS the eentie lowairds wli'eh (heir aims an.I aspira- 
lions eonverne, the ws rk to wlneli (hex nia\ 
sul'xmdinate all their personal aims, .md dedkate 
all llieir phvsieal and nmral enerex and the whole 
of tlie material and spifUnal resomees which lliex 
can eonimand 

I he Cause That Irinniphs 

I have laith in the nitual ex olulion ofihe woi Id 
and the eternal Loxs (d neht ard wi. i,p. No pisi 
and true cause has m the nu lal h-.t. ix el the 
wcild r,tiled el success M\ hopes ate based on 
these solid ciour.eis It will he a htirlit dax when 
a succeedme eeiKuati'or perhips suceecdine 
L’cnciatk'ns, will reap l he 1 1 ml s ^ f \\ h it x.ii aie at 
pie^enl soxxinj; That dax will ie\h imd t>> the 
knling eloix ot all wh) h txe ptlier.lK and 
nukieralclx, but at the same t ime p.il i leticallx, 
worked loi tile wcllare ch this countrx 

A Mini At S \Ki ki \i 
(( hainuaiK Rcccpluffi ConiniKUi') 

* % 

Pouna and Ranade 

When the ('onercss was last mxited to the 
Ihmibax Piesidencx, it was held at Potma I he 
capital of the Deccan, l^oona is the inlelleLlual 
centre of the Western Piesulencx It is the I. cus 
and tlie startine-p‘’'>i^ th("'e forces which hixe 
shaped tlie aspuations and have determine'd (he 
intellectual and political life ot this Presidencx 
N(^ lorner the cajntal the Pesliwas, it aspires 
to a hieher dcamnion it seeks to asset I its empue 
oxer the hearts and eamxictions id men. 

Along xvitli this soxereigntx is associated an 
honoured name, held in unixersal esteem thiauigh- 
oLit the length and breadth of this wide eoniment 
Who can speak ed" Poomt or think (d it without 
being reminded of Poona's greatest son, whose 
loss xv’c all deplore, xvh'sse memoix xve eheiish 
xvith a pious and rexerential at lection.^ llie 
loreniost man of his generatiim, next to Ram 
Moluin Roy, the mightiest product ol Lnghsh 


Oiyin. n, iIk- hu-. „n,| .cn,a,K O' 

la i,hIc.> (.,.\iiu 1 K.in, ar con-.i11iik' ,i ( 

li'-'ilaLk, .iiit! || ,| iivK'oJ ii IS, ili.ii 

eaal inci .1 ,c |,,, 

II'' "illi an uhul, ,s cmuimno nmiI, 

ilia Ilk- ,i| liic i.ae III,. ||,,p;i,.[ 
aLhic\cmo,ils, > ui Loink'iki .imui Jiau's-. ho 

''IViks liuin|vi-I.,..i"iiO lioiii ..iiikl llu- do.ilh-hko 

^ikiKe cl nolhineiiL^s 


I he (irand Old Pieeepi 

I lie Duibai needs to be c nr.Lunted b\ ihe 
tench ol a hi^'hei st ae mniidiin It u i. to be a 
euat hisioiK eseiil. as n is ini.ivKd to be, it 
^l^^'ii’d loi in a I indma/k in om ami :b it sli >iild be 
commemof ;ted fa si n,e lo'-n wlodi w ■ iild lemnui 
us aiai our Juldien t i all tune t,. a. iia- cf the 

e'i(m and . I ih ' pai: i '|rd .a i-- di saii! I he 
P' mp ''M.d eliifei cl llu dr w, ilu line dieoes and 
eiiuijsanie\en ilie ()Meeilal mii’iiPnence of 
the Si ene, u! oil I > ih; b >1 adxanlaee bx the 
chiike.l ih ti'ik will I) ilie ks. aiues id tin.' 
I nglidi laneiiaye can ''iiigd\. will not a\ail to 
les^iiv du Diiihai fioin t he ^oi u ilm^’ inlhieiice ot 
tune and oldixion llcoe tliiin.'s will be swept 
.nil 'd xiew amid ihe onwaid imdi ol exenls 
1 hex will be loig.Ulcn , (he hi slime i end lei (ion will 
I eta hi no Pace I 1 ih.an , hut (he pi [>nlai a.mh e '' nm 
whkh eidargi > (he pluie ol a pc'opk d lights and 
eidi Hues (lull selbiesiKx I, or whkh exalts the 
pm iix ol the s\ sKm imdei whkh lustice is ad minis 
leied and impii'XAs its L|iialit\, i a whkh once 
acMin c. imiicnraates the eiand old picaepl ihil 
riidileoiisness exaltelh a nation, will lonslilulc 
an endmmg miMiiimont i t the cefeiiitanal. woilhx 
I f the hi'diesl tiadilioiis ol Ihitidi stalesmanship 
111 India Suvh a ci iucusa n w. iild he in enlire 
accord wnh pimcijinl .uivl I'le leiiinii/ni lo'lkx 
ol the Ihitish (joxernmeni on similai oc^asioiis 

A Preciuiis Honn 

It IS 1 ngli h cdiualioii whkh his pi^ duced a 
splendid galj\> <d dulimMii Iud iium wh - haxe 
done incalculable -eixke lo iriiaab and maimois, 
who hoe ennobled ihe lileialure .d then loiinlix 
and haxe made U a uch \Ahule loi the Axpie'Oon 
ot the nobleM scnlimenls. .d the most absliiise 
reasoiuiics m phif'sojdiv and scieiue and ol the 
xaiicd and a omplicvilcd iAipiiiemcnls i 1 iin d'.in 
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I'tc- 1( IS h n^lisli cdiiCciMc'n wIikIi has ovcrciMiic 
ihc ban id's of race, reli^mon arul laivaiiage, has 
cJissipaled I lie prejutliees and misunderstandings 
(d' ae.es and h is cKMled those umtung influences 
whieh lind a living expression in this vast, ihis 
stupendtnis, this majestic organization ot the 
National Congress. Could the eduealed commu- 
nily submil to the curtailment ol this boon 
(o the restnclion (d' its bencliccnl area‘^ 1 lie\ are 
naturally anxious that nothing sh )uld be done 
to cIiclIs the spread of that s\slem (d' edueaiion 
which h IS procluced such sjilendid lesults m the 
past and which is fiaught with inhnite possibilities 
of progress for fulure generations. I nghsh edu¬ 
cation is a iM'ecU'Lis bo(wi which h is ci^me down to 
us as a heritage fixmi the past. If we cannot 
extend or broaden it. it ought at an\ rate to be our 
most sacred concein to sateguard it against en- 
roachment and limitation, and so transmit it. 
wilh Its benelKent aiwi undimmished. to those wln^ 
coming after us will bear oiii names 

\ .Mission 

W'e are vet in the midst oi oiii louinev. out 
long lournev, through ihedtearv wilderness, which 
IS to carry us to tlie Ihxnnised I <ind Manv will 
not enter ( annan Some lIi nee spirits hive 
alreadv (alien in the g.rand march Manv moie 
will vet fall before the lotirney is accomplished 
and the darkness (d’ night gives place to the d.iwn- 
ing (d' the new tla\ Some of us wh> cannot 
promise to ourselves length ot\la\s can (nd\ vintici- 
pate with the eve of hope and faith the blessings 
of the Promised Land But the faith that is m us 
IS strong and the In^pe that inspires us is proof 
against all disappointments all reverses \Vc 
hive an iindvmg faith, as strong as ever inspired 
a prophet or a priest, thit the eause io which we 
are pledged, will, in the ordering of Providence, 
triumph over all dift iculties. (uilhve all pieiutlices. 
leading us onward and upwviid, inspiring at each 
stage of lottier devotion, and developing a truer 
manhood, until the regenerated iwan claims arul 
asserts Ins political fianchise as at once ins birth¬ 
right and the Just tubule of his liigher nature. 
Pol* mvsell. I believe the Congiess has a divine 
mission. 

No Defeat lo Congressmen 

the chastemng diseiplme of adverse cncum- 
stanees is the necessary apprenlleeship for the 
splendid heritage ti'» which we aspire. We ought 


lo thank (jod on our knees that the discipline is so 
mild the saerilice entailed so insignihcant Read 
the ensanguined pages ol hisiorv n(>le the trial 
ol bhx'id and the hecalc'-mbs (d' mangled corpses, 
with all their attendant horixn* and desolation, 
which mark the line ahmg which victorious nune- 
menls of reform have earned then triumphant wav 
We live in happier limes, under moie t<nluiiale 
circumstances, under the beneficent pioleLlion of a 
rule which affords the wulesl toleiaiice loi the 
wKle^t dilleiences of oj'iinion and evinces the 
deepest svmpathv foi all cousinutional siiuggleN 
for constitutional libeitv "Jet we have our trials 
and our disappcuntments [he )(nees of ieaclu>n 

are now in the ascendant 1 he cause of piogiess 

has met wnh a temporal v check I or the moment 
we h ive been worsted I or the moment we have 
hwt gixnmd But we Congiessmen never confess 
lo a defe It W'e bide (Hir time m ih: linn conv ic- 
tion that the turn in the tide will come and the 
loices which make foi progress will onve again 
asscit then undisputed supiemasv 

Keatl llistorv 

1 he liiumphs of libeilv aie not won in a dav 
Liberlv isa lealoiis goddess, ex ici ing in hei vvtU'ship 
and claiming from hei volaiies prolongetl and 
assiduous devotion RCvid hisiorv learn I'lom 
It the inestimable lesion (>f patience and fortilude 
and the sell-sacrilieiiye devotion which a consti¬ 
tutional siuigg.le for constitulumal liber ly involves 
Need I impress these lessons upon a people who 
have presented to the world the iu>blesi examples 
of these VIII lies’ | veiv page ol Indian historv is 
lesplendent wnh llie touch of self-abnegali(>n. 
In seasons of doubt and despair when darkness 
thickens upon m. when the gnirnev before us 
seems to be long and vvearv and the soul sinks 
under the accumulating pressure i>f adverse l ircum- 
slances, niav we not turn for mspiratum and 
guidance to llnwe great teat,hers ol our race 
those master-spirits who, with their hearts aglow 
with the divine enthusiasni, tiiumpiKal over the 
failing spirit, faced disappointment and peisccu- 
lion with the serenity id” a higher I'aith and lived 
lo witness the complete realization of their ideals? 
C'hailanya and Nanak, rukaran*! and Ram Das 
lift the mind higli up io the sublimer eminence of 
the divine ideal. India of tlie past is rich in these 
examples. Ma\ we not hope I'or their successors 
m the India of the present, in the India of the 
Cdmgress. in the India under British rule, with all 
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llie sin ring inllnoiKCs W'csicin hlc .nul cimIi- 

/atitMi? I lie rcspi)nsih!li(irs cf ihc piCA'iu, iho 
hopes ('I ihe liiUiic. ilic ilic pi.i. (ui'’!ii 

all lo inspiie us \Mih i!ic iuh'L'.i cnilmo.iMn 
serve (Uir eoiiiUiv. 

h ihi'ii' (I liiNil fjifii, winfli] ol s//!/((’ 

uikI SiniijKC ‘ II ht I <• i\ (I IcfjJ ,1,01 c inu I i'sh 
nii>U‘ in (ffifiiinii \, inou i n h 

ii}hisl(hn !i iitliiii>n\ in ill, w i d/ili <>1 1 1 li'jjaii^, 
('flihdl (i/id ^piiUinil i n/K i '(>,’ii>in \din h htne 
left iin L'/hlin nn: /inputs on flu (i\ihziifion 
of manknul ' hu'id t\ (he anJU of Iwo 
u'lr^ions. h is ilu fiol\ hnul of ///,- / (/s/ 
//('/e knowlcihfL Insf fn lui louh Ihit, 
in the nunnunj^ of the woiLL ifw lulu A'/n/z/s 
sz///e iliosc hymns whuli upusun ilu fiisi 
\niinm':s of infant ftnnninih lowiiiils ihc 
iln nw ulral Hi e was d-, u hpu d a liu mam u 
and a kniniiinn' whuli siilf ( oius ilu odmma- 
lioiiid mankind a phih'ntpli] n//'<///^/,. s o </ 
(hu/> OK/’ llu' ptohhms of hfu (indm,ol\,il 
so/ufunis which Sii/isfud th ln'du a \iij!iim’s 
(d thw hdf n sl minds /L 1 nuni fa a ^ n - .o < </ 
In sof\n Ifm m\sim \ <d hf(^ and llu n ^u'on 
It rappi (/ in llu i u h ( oloni s id di po'm m 
iialionm>>^d ( haluil with llu d, < }\ i suna,^ I'lu e 
(d a hndui spnittial ulnu hids fmu thanks 
to the uu mas of the preatmf Iln.dii smiiitist 
(d the lUa'- fa he aneptml h\ llu wot la (d 
.sl li'iu (' ham out' shoms wmit foilli lhi>sc 
misswnaius wlu>, fa l d w ith apo'tolu hnoui, 
tiawisiLl the It//(A o/ laa mid unf'inlud 
the asLiiuh/u r id that fiitih whuh is tlu k.w 
and flu ulujon of ilu thiiU'iis <d tin L:ul asi. 


I he Sure Sinus 

I lie piesenl s\sU'in ol CnK ei nniv'nl iKt.es .a!il\ 
lepieseiils a 1 1 a iisi i !< >11. All IikIoiv |u < laiiiis ilie 
Irulli ihal ault eral le pt>\\ is Pc \ oul tM i lu v A inenK 
ol peinianeiiee and did aiidioiitv l o ha p^ i manual 
niiisl he I'llaiUed deep in ill-' .IK^ooi'n die 

people and deiive Us snsiatnmg hieaih Ik'iii die 
\ilali/ing spiinp^ (tf popular ehdiioaasni. Ihe 
\()iee ol die peoj'ile is the via^e ol Cjt>d. and die 
rijelil divine lo rule is based on die uiKhaiigeahk 
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RESOLUTIONS 


I. RESOIA'ED- 'Ihat tlic Congress begs to tenelet its 
respeetfiil tu^nuige to His Most (liaeious Majesty, King 
Empeior 1,dvvard VII, on the occasion (d the aj^proaching 
Coronation Darbar to be held at Dt^lhi on 1st January, 
19().C and humbly trusts tliat Ills Majesty's teign will be an 
era of peace, p(os|'»eiiiy and contentment throughout the 
1 mpire and will be maikcd by the gradual but complete 
rcdemj'ition of the pledges contained in Her Kite Majesty’s. 
1*1 oclamatit'n and r'e-aHirmed in His Majestv's gracious 
message to the Indian peojde. 

If. RES()L\'EO That this Congiess wishes to place 
on rectad its gieat regret at the de<ith of R M Sa>ani, one 
of its past Presnients, vUid t)f P. R.ingiah Naidu, who did 
valuable services m varnuis capacities to the interests of 
this country. 

III. RESOIAEI) -That the Congress eainesily desires 
to diavv the attention o\' the Cjoveinment t'f India to the 
great pviseity of the Indian peojMe, which, m the t'janion 
of the C'tmgiess, is ntamly due to the decline o{ mdiguious 
aits and manulactuies, t(^ llie chain of the wealth cd’ the 
cmintiy which has gone on for >cvUs, and to e\cessi\e ta\a- 
tnai and over-assessment id' land which have so lar imjiove- 
rished the i^eojde that at tlte fust t<’iich <d scarcity large 
numbers ate forced to thiow themselves on State-help Ar.d 
tile Congress recommends the following amongst oiher re- 
rncdMl measures. 

(1) 1 liat piactical steps, in the shape of State 
encouiagement, be taken lor the development and 
revival of indigenous aits and manulactuies and for 
the introduction id’ new indusines. 

(2) dhat ("lovernment be i>lcMsed to establish 
technical schoids and colleges at impiMtant centies 
throughout the countiy; 

(3) That the Peimanent Settlement be extended 
to such jwits of tile countiy as ale now iijve for it, m 
accoidance vvitii the conditions laid down m the Secre- 
taty of Slate foi India's DesjMtches of 1NU2 and 18(>7 
on the subject ; vind that reduction <d. and judicial 
restiiclion on, ovei-assessments be imjvosed m tluwe 
jsuls id' India wheic Cover nmeiit may still deem it 
inadvisable to extend the Peimanent Settlement; 

(4) 1 hat the diam of the wealth of the countiy 
be stoisjsed, at least m part, by a much wider employ¬ 
ment of the children id'the soil in the higher branches 
of tlte Public Service; 

(3) [hat Agiicultuial Ranks be established for 
the belter oiganisatnai of iur,il credit and for enabling 
solvent agr icult III isis to obtain loans ivn com(\uati\ely 
easy tei ms 

IV. RESOIAEO That this Congress desires to place 
on recoid its giatdul apj'ieciation of the elfoits which 
the bamme Lhiion in 1 ngland is making, to seciue a detailed 
encjuiiy into the economic condition of a number of tviiical 
villages in India In the opinion of this Congress, such an 


cnejuiry will in no way prove inquisitorial as apprelicnded, 
but will be of the highest value for a proper understanding 
of the (rue condition of the Indian lyot, and will clear up 
many of (he misappichcnsions which prevail at present on 
(he subject and which interfere with the adoption of the 
right remedial measures. 1 hat the Congiess is of opinion 
that such an enquiry, billowing the two severe famines, is 
highly expedient, inasmuch as it will enable the Covernment 
to be placed in possession of economic data of gieat utility 
foi jnnpioses (d'compaiison. And the Congress hojX's that 
the Secretary (>f Slate for India will be pleased to reconsider 
his decision in the matter. 

In this connection the Congress would icsjvectfully 
uige that the Ciovei nment of India should be pleased to 
publish the results of llie ollicial enquiries which have been 
held in the jwst on this subject, notably the enquiry insti¬ 
tuted during the time of Lord JJuffeim, extracts from which 
alone have been published. 

\. RES()L\ b.l) — lhat this Congiess once lUivre uiges 
uixm the allcniion of the Ciovernment ol India the sciious 
giievances rd' Indian settlers in South Afiica, and regrets 
to obsuvcihat the Impei lalistic spun id'the Riitish Colonies, 
instead of miiigalmg the anti-Indian legislation, tliieatciis 
to iini''Ose luithei disabilities aiul haulslnps on His Majesty's 
Kwal Indian subjects there. In view ol the admitted lo>alty 
ol these Indian settlers and the help rendeied by them duiing 
the late war, as well as (he invaluable iiclp rendeied by 
India tc’* the Riiiish I mpire at a most critical time, the C 'ongiess 
ferventlv piavs that the Ciovernment of India will be plea¬ 
sed to lake the nccessaiy piactical steps to secure a just, 
ctjuitable, and liberal treatment of the Indian settlers m 
South A Inca. 

In this connection, the Congress rudes with satisfaction 
the assurance iccently given by the Secietaiy of Slate for 
India, to a depuiatnsn that interviewed him on the subject, 
that eail> steps aie contemplated to relax the sti urgency 
of the restrictions at j’»iesenl enb^rced against the Indian 
settlers in tire ten Hones lately conquered from the Roer 
C.iov ei nment 

\'J. RES()L\ El) -4 hat this T'ongress strongly reite¬ 
rates Its protest against the currency legislation of 1893, 
which has aililicially enhanced the value oi the rupee by 
more than thirty jser cent, which indiieclly enhances all 
taxation to lhat extent, and which, whilst givmg the Ciovern- 
menl large surpluses from year to year, alfects most miuii- 
ously the interests of the agncullunsts and other producers 
ol this countiy. 

Ml. RESOIA'ED That this Congress enters its most 
cMiiphatic protest against the fresh permanent buiden of 
£ 7S(>,()()() per annum, which the increase made during the 
ciniise of the >ear m the pay id the Hiiiish soldier would 
impivse on the revenues of India, and views with alarm the 
recent aniwwincement of the Secrctaiy of State for India, 
hmimg at a possible increase m the near future of the stren¬ 
gth of the Rritrsh Hoops in the countiy. In view of (he fact 
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that duiing the last three years laigc bodies nf \U\[\ \\ noops 
ha\e with perfecl safety been wilhJuun t'oi sli\kc m S,miiIi 
A fiiea arul China, the pioposal lo iixuase ilx suoivMhnt 
the existing Ihitish gaiiison inamtsslK nuols^.a 
jiijnstiee to tlie Indian ta\-pa>er, ami the ( <X'i”i l. s eai .i.m!\ 
trusts tliat the pioi'X’isal will eiiliLi he ahanclonej, (m 
be carried out at the cost ul the IbiirJi I SLli^quer, wh-Ji, 
in lairness should bear, not onl\ the e(^\t of any adhuicnal 
British troops that may be emploNch, but also a reasonable 
proj^oition of the eost ol the existnig, gaiiison 

RICSOIA Isl) — 1 hat this (.'oii'uxss desiies to 
tender its respecttul thanks to the Cio\Linnient v.)l Inhia 
tor the Cuenlat l-etter, resenlly acldiessn .1 by them u> 
Loeal (n)\ei nmenls on the subjLel of the C’nnLisit.o ( ommi- 
ssion Rerun t so far as it relates to the piopo .iK loi the 
abolition ot Seeuuul (nade C olleges and l aw ^lasse'. wliuh 
has partially allayed the appixI k ii'^ion in the public mi id 
that due wt^ight might not be altadied lo pnhlk iguiaMiiui 
taking aelion on the iesomnu ndaUions td tiK ( oinmi ion 
I hat tliK Cdmgress \iews \'uii the gia\^M akuin mai.. vd 
the Commission’s reeunnmendalio'is, \\\^ acc^.piaiue of 
whieh will, in Its ('pmurp imu.e the poln^, stc ;dil\ P'hi- 
sued during the last half id a centiii > b\ the Ih n i !i (i." . 11;- 
inent m the mailer ol' higher education, b'. diecki g 
sjUKsid and lesliKlimt its scope, .md b\ \ii;nalK dotio\iig> 
sush limited independence as the thioeiniKs at picscia 
enioy. 

that in paitieLilai the Congiess otyests nn'M slo'iiid) 
to the tkdlowmg recommendations id'the t. o nun >.umi 

(a) I he abolition ol all existing Sceoi d-niade 
Colleges exeept siieh as many be lai-eel to iIk : iius 
ol a I iist-giade C'ollege, and the piohibiiion ol the 
affiliatiiui of new Seciuitl-giade Colleges 

(b) d Ik' lixing b\ the SsndK.tle od minimum i.ites 
ol the fees for dilleienl eolleges 

(e) The intiodtielion of a iigullx uniloi m et>m si. 
of studies Ihronglioiit the eoimny, iirespeetixe ol ih.. 
lines im whieh the difleieiit L'lioeiMties h,\\c so In 
pi og,re .seek 

(d) The nTisni>iu)I> of legal nisiineiion bs Ceiilial 
Taw Colleges, one for each Rnninee oi RiesidemN 

(e) The \iitrial heensmg ol all Sesondaiv 1 duea- 
lion b> making tire existenee ot all i>ii\aie selusds 
dependent upon then recog.mtion h> the Diiectoj ol 
Public Instiuction. 

(f) And the olt'iciahsation of the Senate and the 
Syndicate and the practical conseision of the Ihinersity 
into a Depaitmenl ol Cio\ernment. 

IX. RESOLVEO—'I iiat this Congaess eonsideis that 
the Institute of Research vchieh the pro ate henelicence ol 
lata rsroposcs to eslablisli, should receise aeleriuate siippiut 
Iriuu Government, and the Congress is strongly c>t opinion 
that similar institutions should be lotinded in dillerent pails 
of the country. 

X. KESOLVEl) -That this CTangress recotds its sense 
of regret at the inadequacy of the representation on the 
Police Commission of Indian gentlemen of cxi^a icnce on 


the siihu^t. and ,ii ih,' lim.ud s.i'pc ol 
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Ik'Vo 


' -''X k. ^ Ms di. i''s- I ,iK o.,\ p I ion 
Iv 'ok'^d ^lip ^m m,!^^ > the 
'M niN ai , ni di oni 


' ^ ^ uu n i>t ,id; qn.q^, pu ihiu uuoi me 

W KMkd kn siipmioi on , , M Uk ikdp,' S, IM. 0 

I 't idi' Ucvl liiii.i'is au iir.pk'i\ed 

in the ^MiMior i.lik, m i!k kolivo i \ 

' d I '' >• die po n ion and p; oq \k . id nu .. o i- 
g Inu: and m p.^U"" o|iki.i' aie nnpioxed, so a- to 
‘‘II! 'P l ee'n,. aU d nu i to i Ik S, i n p 

^ ’ 1 h.il ! Ik 1 > ' 1 1 p I I n p 1.1 l',o n, Ik 11 im 

" ' " .C .1" 1 'k id o! do 1 o’w, 1 , ul.m.d ol Ins 

‘‘'d''- d p.mci . and ol ah ^ o Mo.; o\ u ih- m iiam 

M. R’! S'>l Ml) liiq dll. i -M 'Ml . lonpoiin •’ nnmIi 
k'^ ' to,". . ai^!\ d (o dk t . .V 1 anu iM id li.di l 

‘“'d I ’ S', V U ; n \ ol Ul .1 1 o 1 dr . . n l^ Pi a 1 S 1 1 ' 1 1 P I Ol 

die i'.i.po , o! , n: ".11 ih, . p naiion i i In.tki d and 

1 'i,snii\,_ lo'..,",, I I dll . .'oM 1 ' 1 on ol unni i d m i i . 

d p d., n n 1 1 : 1 N ol \ , ' I h ,, 1 0 i I' o | 'u i (1 \ u !n 111 'o d on 

r n t ol (.o\, 1 ,M.a -a | ., pi. ^ ,]p ( , .,..n k . 

IC'’U , lo I,.'ll , lb n t’u 1;, ,1 . ! i . , .n k "i lain ai i md 

o di V (o d ”! i \.. 111 h id k !a 1 \ o 1 ' d 1' ,. < 1 ' 1 .1 w, 11. dv on le 

p. >\\ ei ol i, l \ . I. aid u 11 I n ' o\ : 11 1 I s. , nn \. . bni l o 

mm I th,. 1 m..''i\., ''.ndi "m tm a d nnioiModkd poN'us 

\1I. lU'sOl \ M> 1 1) i! d. , t o ."I s I, ol opii ion 
d'll ill. pii .u'l •' :mn, imiki i \m\ Iniu piopoi- 

Inm ol ilk Ih lMi.1 lodio Inp, I. o ni-1. idik liip. ind \' n- 

ta;U-kk!'-K hip, IK Ihi.d b'v ( osiiiniKd ( nol iii wiihont 

an\ k\.,ial fail !i i.Mni" ,ind xsidioni ukpniu "nnantie 
ol lha k,i -'kC'., ol laA nm . n to: dn ' ili laMoi\ dr,- 
i.hai'k <d ill. \i.t "lai'Oniiand u [o*. .Ik indu i,i I dm k s 

an! ii'Mi. ■ I 1 o iIk n 1 , i , ;: i i !> m , l o l li lo ' i r i m ' I id i 111- 

rknt Mdiko'.l k! n. ... 11 i in d' m id il and di il it 

Is III '0 n! 1\ iism' nr to di .. , ni.. in. 1" i ■. ni.. n 11r'lu i 
siaik! 11 d ot C'p kn> N 1 1 th. ad'HiMi' li ilioo ol 1 |\' lu m in in.n, 

the s, I N . I't li nllkd kio \ m . loi I !p ■ n.l p.. i 

Mil. I^l SOI \ !■ I) 1 h it dk (. ..1 an ■ , Mioiir!;, pio- 

(s r : l!i< pi . nl liii h i! M \ on ■ dl ,nid in \ o w ol 

di ta..t I’xM i'k pii,\ ikii^. .md pii id "I in nn. di.i.m nii 

noA ti. -cd to ih, in nllkp Ik . o! d( uon ni i. d !)> ihi Indi m 
,,, p, , , and dial tin ,'.‘^on,,it o! dw t «o'. m nin. nt id Indni 
ha\e iio'A brji ,h.k'I,,:- 1 iM . nipln t Nmi ,ilui Nan. the 
( I, nok. [bat (.o'Mnn.nuiI .hon!,l b. pK i id lo la- 
dike (Ik Salt I nx b> .U la,ih dia ainonni ol n , a nh maa iikiil 
in IS.s.S 


XIM RI'.SOI \ I'd) I hat die ( (mkm a ., a oi ,a m i n ig with 

p f ^^ \ I o 11 s t o n 1 ’ r a ^ e . a n i m 11 a o i a k i U d i ' p i a g 11 I 111 a t the 
lahouis oi the iMhlia Sai\Ki ( oinmi.sion him piaatia.illv 
pro\ad Noid ol aiv, good laoill , [n lili [H opk nj ihr aoimtiy 
•md IS sli on.gb of op mum that no ,n i taa Um y solni am o! the 
jjppqion IS pos ihla. imk adkat 1 noan (o the Ro adntinil 
lha Ihnim ol C ommons ol 2 nd ol June, I SU k m (a\oni ol 
holding the CaMiipatniNC 1 xamuialion l.'i the li.aiiaii (i\il 
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Sc’MCcs, ic,Ci\il, Mcd'C.il, Police, fnitnicci ing, Tclcgi.ipli, 

I Old .iiui \cciniiUs, hoili 111 I iiL’EnHl aikl iii liuiui. I lE\t 
the 'Ik . oi iIk‘ ( iDveniment ol IhJki hi ice.nkl to tlic iiiiiior 
C i'. il , i'laciKMlly exclude^ ihe luilocs oi' IikIm fukii 

ai'*piMMiiiicHts HI them, aiul is tlieid'oie opitoseJ not 
o.'ih. to the IecommeiKlatH’iis of ilie Piihiie Semee Cd'ininis- 
sion hat to Ko>al and \ iceiegal pledges gi\enUMhe Indian 
pec^de fiom time to lime. 

W. KESOI \E:I) Th.al, in mow of the fact that tlie 
Railwav AdmiiiisfratHai foi ms an iinpoitaiU hiaikh ol (he 
V \\ . E^epai iment ot the Cjo\ ernment, the Congtess notices 
Willi ri.grel that the nali\es ol India aie praeiieally excluded 
horn hii’h(.r vipponuments such as Itallie Inspectois, I)is- 
tiicL liah'ic Siipei miendenis, Aecoiiniants, etc., on State, 
as wJI as (^n gaaiai.teed Railwavs, .nul appointments ol 
Ivs 200 and ahoNe aie, a^ a rule, bestowed only on Euio- 
peans I hat the e\elHsi\e emphwmeiit of Luiopeans in 
the hi'di'. I po-is resulis m heass wot king ehatges, the bur¬ 
den ol which falls (.)H the Indian ta\-|'’^EVei s at whose expense 
the Slate K.iilwa.Ns ha\e been coiisli acted and who ha\e !•> 
beai the ultimate liabilitN ol delicts on the Ciuaraniced Kail- 
wa>s The C'oniHess thciefoie deems its date {o uige in the 
mtcie.ls ol ceon(>inkMl iail\sa> administraimn, as abo loi 
the paipose ol i\mo\Hig leguintate g'ie\ance, tikit (iovetn- 
ment will be (dcased to diieel the emplo\ment of ijuahllcd 
Indians m the highci bianelKs ol the Railwa> Seivice. 

\\l. RleSOIA ET) Ih,it ha\mg regaid to the hid. 
that while clotli m iiiafaeinied b\ means ol pcnsei lomns in 

thisLoantiv m ut’iw.is eompdes with tbie piece gv'ods impoi- 

led II oin I a nc a shite, t!ie impo'^ilion id' the I \dse dai> o| 
pel cent thcieon. apail liom its tendcik\ to aiiesi the Iree 
giowtli i)f the wea\ing mdustiN, contmiies to i>|>eiate a> .i 
gieu mi'si'ce to the manataduiei >, and imposes sciious 
haidsiiip on the masses of the peojde who consume the 
eoaisci mdigeiuHis piodads I his ( ongiess eai nestiv pia\s 
that the CioNeinmciH will be plcaoed [o take the mallei iniv> 
favoaiable c onsidei at n'ii and icpcal the dat> ,tt an eail\ 
dale 

WII. RESC)L^FT) Ihat this Cemgress is ol opinion 
lh.it m the inieiests oi the public, the medical science and the 
pi I'fcsSion, as well as to seCLiie economy id' administration 
It IS iicccssai) - 

(1) Ihat iheie should be onl> one Mihiaiy Medical 

Seuice, with two bi auches--one for the E-Uio- 
pean Aimy and the othei for the nati\c troops, 
giaduates ol the Indian Colleges being cmplo>cd 
to the latter with gieater econom> and elhciencN 
to the Stale, and 

(2) Ihat the Ci\il Medical Set Nice of the countiy 

should be reconstituted as a distinct and indepen¬ 
dent Medical SeiMce, wludly iletached fiom its 
picseid mihlai) conneeiion, and leciuited lM>m 
the oixn piofcssion of Medicine in India .uul else¬ 
where, due icgaid being had to the uiilisalioii (d 
indigenous talent ihat ihi', Congress, while 
giaielLilly acknowledging what has been done to 
impuwe tile pLisition and prospects of the sub- 
oidmate Medical Seivice, is of opinion that the 
gticwances of assistant suigeons and hospital assis¬ 


tants, compared with members of similar standing 

in Ldiiei depaitments ol the Public Service, le- 

i|Hiie thoiLHigh lediess. 

Win. RFSOIAlvD Ehal while thanking the Ciovcin- 
ment ol I oid C ui/on loi opening a mihlaiy caieer to a few 
seclior.s i>f noble families by the ciealion t>f the Cadet ('oips, 
this C'ongress uiges that in \ lew ol the lo>alty aiul splendid 
seivices rendereil by llie Indi.in tiLHg''s to the Piitish 1 mpire 
in the late Chinese wai and m other wais, Ciovernmenl will 
be pleased to thiow ('»pen to the natives id’ India higher pL>sis 
m the Military Seivices and to establish Mihtaiy C olleges 
at wliich Indians may be trained l\>i a militaty career as com¬ 
missioned and nt^n-commissumed ollicers m tile Indian 
Army 

XIX. RIvSOIAlvI) Ihat this Cdingress ctmeurs with 
previous C’ongiesses, m stionglv advocating; 

(a) lh..t with a view that the Judicial ('(unmittee 
ol tile Piiv> Council may engyv greater lespect aiul 
conlideiice it is neecssarv to leconsinute it on a bioader 
basis aiui that the lime is npe foi the appcuiUmeiit of 
Iiulian liwv^rs (d enime''’ce as 1 ords of tlie Judicud 
C (Unmitlee, to paiticipale in tlie decision of Indian 
appeals. 

(b) Ihat the giant id' exchange compensation 
allowance to the lU'ii-ilomiciled European and I uia- 
si.in cinplovees ot C lovei nment, slu>ukl be disconti¬ 
nued 

tc) That the rules uiulei the Aims Ad should be 
modilickl so as to make them ck|uallv apphcvtble to all 
residents iii. oi visiiois to, India without ilistinclion 
(d ciceil, casie, or cadour, to ensuie tlie libeml con- 
eessii>n ol licences wheievd wild animals halniuallv 
destiiyv human life, cattle, oi ciops, and to make all 
licences gianted urulei the teviscLl lules, of life-long 
tenure, icvocablo onlv on pioof ol misuse, and valul 
ihioLighout the PiLwmcial jurisdicimn m which thev 
.lie issued. 

tel) That a widespread svsiem ed' Volunteering, 
such as obtains in Cjieat lltilvim, should be intreidiiccLl 
amongst the people ol India. 

te) Ihat a High (fouit id' Judicature be es¬ 
tablished m the Panjab. 

(1) That, inasmuch as the scheme of reoigani- 
saiion of the Education Service is calculated to ex¬ 
clude natives ot India, including those who have been 
educated m J ngland, fiom the supeiior grade of the 
I diicational Service to winch they have hitherto been 
admitted, the scheme should be recast, so as to afford 
lacilities lor the admission of Indian graduates to the 
superioi grade of the I diicational Serv ice. 

(g) That the act of the Secretaty of State ol 
India in fixing the limit at two posts beyond which 
natives of India cannot compete in the C ooper's Hill 
College IS opposed to the plain woids of Act I of IKJJ, 
and to Her late Majesty's gracious Proclamation. 

(h) That the s>stem of trial by juiy should be 
extended to the districts and offences to which at pre- 
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sciu 11 docs not appl\, and that ihc \udias itl iim^s 
should he liiial 

It) 1 hal il IS dLsiiablc that ihc ( tiimnal Pin- 
ccdiirc C ode sliould he so aiiiendcvl as lo ^onlu upon 
aceuscil peisons who aie naiocs ol India, the iiehi n| 
claiming m (rials b\ imv hctoie ihc lln-h ( onn 

and m ti lals w ith ihc aid ol asscssoiv, dial not less than 
hall the luimhci ol luiois. oi ol the assessors, diall he 
rivilivcs ('I India 

I l) I hat the exist mg i riles, Irained h> the lIiMc- 
rent Prosmual (io\ er rimenis in the matter ol the 
I orest Department aie opposed tothe R.s<.liiiion ot 
the Cio\einmein ot India made m ISnd, unli ilu- 

lect of enimciaimg the ohiecls ol jo[,^t coiiser\aixv 
and that an amendment (d the rule., in comPm mK^ 
with the ahiwe lesolnium is nieeniK call.si ha m 

the mleicNls «d the mliahiiani ^ ol Kui.tl lnd.,t 

\\. RIsSOIXLI) that the ( on'Jie . i ol ('|>iii!on 

that It is essential loi the snccc^^ ol n- wotk that ilico -lioiild 

he a C •'•mmiltce in I ondon aciiiu’, m coiKeil \miIi ii aivd 
a \scckl> joiiinal piiidished in I midon png'>a'MiiP'a its \ie\\- 
and this ( oinness leorhes dial iis hiitidi C oinimtlce ,i, 
at present constiuited. and the loinnal //e/'/n as pnhiished 
h\ ii. he maintained and eoniinnid ,md tlk ci'M he iaoe<l 
in aecorditnce \Nidi the lollownig Alieiiu 

that a circulation id jooo eopic> •>! hhhd he sccnied In 

,ill('iiim’ I "'00 eopiL' to IhiiLvd "oo .ojae^ I" \ladla^ ? 0 () 


t.Mhc \ W I'|,,\||’„\S 5(KopK-, lo Uu.lli, KX) coplc^ 
I" llic Punj.ih, IS) copK. Uoi.u aiKl lie C ont.al Pio- 
Mikes ,iiul I.ODd.opio I,, p.oniha'. . ih,- r.ilo of >caily suh- 
xcripiion being Rs S 

Miat ilk- ScuLiaik's app.Miikil Pa th,- uracs ho 
Ikl.l ass.nsihlo P„ ,lv Mans d„o l.„ ile ,kpu.s ol Iiuiui 
in lluil ,op„,o,. ,1,^. 

"I a.haiKo in U\o li,,ll >, ni^- iiiMalinonts 

i Sn/n. i/,™, 1 iluii ,irr,jnJ . w,/, R,soIul,on 

11 of ifu ( <>nL'i ( o. /vo / 

I hat uiih a \ic'a to nieel the balance lecinned to deliax 
the expense^ ol Imlia and the Riitish C ommntee, a siveial 
ch K Latioii lee ol Rs 10 he paid b> i .ip h de legate, m aeliliiion 
i'’ the Usii,il |.‘e now p.iid hv him, with ellectliom ino: 

\\l. RlsS()|\M) |h^,[ ih,,, ( (Migiess tenders its 
most 'ar.iteliil di.mks ii> w w 1 1 )i a lua r\, and the ('lhei‘ 
ineinbcis o| (he IhiiKh Congress ( mnnnitee. tor the sci- 
\iccs tendered h'x ihem to huha elm mu the present \cai 
< \'h 1 see I\ . Mil. anel WIN) 

WII. Rl.sOI \ I'd) I hat iho ( imgiess le-appomls 
'' “ 01 Ml to b» (ic'iieial Secictai>. aisl o i \\ w ii\ t(> be 
b'liitK leiicial S^cicliiv toi tile ensuing \car 

Will. RLSOIM'I) lhal ihe \mclcemli Indian 
^ Hi'm.tl ( oir-u elo .1 ,sendde .itiei C hnsim.is. loot, at 
Madi.t 
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Lai Mohan Ghose 


L ONCi before ihe ct>unlr> became familiar with 
tile Imams of Bihir Ah Imam and Hasan 
Imam, and the Alls ol U.P. Sh lukat Ah and 
Mtdiammed Ah, and the Patels ol' Cjiij.irat 
Vhthalbhai and V'ailabhbhai, the (ihose brt>thers 
of Bengal Man Mtdian and Lai Median, w'on 
wide renown by their double eminence. L\en 
in the last decade of the last century, lhe> both 
achieved legal as well as political fame and domina¬ 
ted ihecarly Congress, The elder td' the tws\ Man 
Moham, Chaiiman o\' the Recep(it>n ('miiniitiee 
td'the Calcutta C’migress in 1 SdO, wa^. according 
to Lardley Noitv'-n, great criminal lawver, a 
great patiiot, worlliv (>f being ranked e.mong the 
lists of eminent statesmen" while the \tuingei 
Lai Mohan who later became Ciuigress President, 
excelled as an <uMtor 

Born on 17th December, LS4d, Lai Mohan, 
after passing the 1 ntrance examination of the 
Calcutta lJniversii\ m first clas., mdeed as number 
one in the whole Cniveisiiv, went to Lngland at 
the iige of 20 for higher studies. In INbd, he 
joined the Middle Icmple and in IS73 leiurncd 
to India to join the Bar at Calculla. Of his 
earlv legal <icti\ilies or struggles little was kiunvn 
but h: soon cMine t(3 the forefront in public life. 

Ihe cjuedion of the Indian Cdvii Service and 
the oigilation connected with it, cenlimg round 
SurendraiKith Banerjea, brought 1 al NLdian, so 
to sa\, to the centre >>1' the stage. The Indian 
Asscu'iation which conducted it desireil that 
an Indian should go to 1 ngland to present the 
Indian case, and as Surendianath was reluctant 
to go, h iving been a cmdroversial ligure in the 
context, the choice tell upon Lai Mohan. Never 
had there been a wiser or more revealing selectiim. 
Of the powerful impact of I al Mohan's (3ral<3ric\d 
tiuimph in Lngland, Stirendranalh Baneijea leaves 
a vivid accanint: 


1849-1909 
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I.Lil MdIhin (jIiosc's plu'iionicfiiil success 
in his mission fully justifidl the selection. 
Ills nuirve'/Ious yjfts of oiatory wii'e unknown 
to us. for he hail never hejore taken to puhlie 
life as a serious' oc eupation. and when they 
were display eel in a manner that estortcil the 
admiration (tj his audinH emmiony whom was 
the yt'eatest of liviny orators. John Briyht, the 
revelation was a hew ihleriny and an ayreeable 
surpnse. Carnot took credit for diseoveriny 
hlapoleon while the latter was yet an un- 
known youny subaltern. Ihe leaders of the 
Indian Association warmly eonyratulated 
themselves’ on having discovered one who 
wa.s the first Indian to stand for Parliamentary 
honours, and who was destined to occupy 
a leading place in the ranks of our public life. 

Lai Mohan was hardly thirty when he made 
his first public appearance in Willis’s room in 
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lllL MMJi I Nin 

LimkIoik Iiiulcr llic cImii nidn^Iiip <,!' L.-K'h.iMicd 
l^iilish oiMlor, Uiiphi, wlio s.iuj .p ide end 

of I al Moh Ml (jh',r,c's si^^xh. ‘d will sp ,,! 
the clTccl of llu' iiiapiiilp cut < >i ji ion uch i\c he iid, 
h> ah\ IcL-hlc word', ol nn ov, a" \\i(lii;i l\veiii\- 
foiir hull's of I al M('h Ill's aual jxr l.a maiue, 

(he (hncrmiKait ^ 1 ilk el.is was ’,aid lo hive |Vo- 
pa.iiadcd and plared (ai liie (able ol (he Ihai.c 
(he rules crealuee wh.il was siib equenllx kiu wn 
as {he SfalLitoi'} (i\il Sei\ue On his rLtum 
h 'ina, ( ahulla ai^eoKjcal a luihiie len.piion In 
I al Mohan \Mlli Kii,l(' Das fbil m (he ehaar and 
applauded his seniCLs (,> India ahioad 

I he ol hk nio->h»a imleed eiuouiaeed 

ihe Indian ANSoetaiion ('> end huii [^^ bneland 
a lew 111 uilh^ lalei, lo enlu’liiLii ihe Hiiiish puldis 
(HI Indi.in dlaii> Ih.' ‘ br<in/:d nia.l*'!" a’, he 
was kiuwwi in I nskiaJ. 1 al M< han fepoued his 
i.ialvuieal iMuniplk. a,id sinee disa became a 
b)iLe l'> K'.kon wi’dk in l!ie Li'unhx lie' libeit 
Hill aeii iiioii lAuiid in huii lire hu'o oh (he h in 

II w,;s i'.al!\ an la;'' ciram iiKa^iiie. uitiodiicLd 
b\ ihe 1 aw Member, SiiC V llberl in iheXmereed 
l_eyislali\e ( ^ u'uii lo leiihue an iinidiotm 
LlisiiiKin)!! between the Inui in and Hiii’ li membeis 
eh ihe ( ' m..aeied ( r, il 'aox'^e. I,a lill ihen no 
Indian euuld (iv an> I in* p an H'lii h siibieei 
la India when aeeu-ed ' 1 an\ t-iime I'leic 
was a liMcue in I uo'pmiu eiic!e> and nuleecl. ilicie 
was an ^-pea eh iHeii-’e lo ihe auilraiiN o) (he 
() ueiianeiil d-'\ law euabli lud m Biiirh huha' 

Ih: IcJihp amom; ihe Hiilnh buieaucrals in 
Indivi was s ) preal ih it n^ l e\en ihe \ icerox ! (ud 
Kipon was spamui. he wa' even (hieateiied 
will) peisDiial Nii'lei.ee \nd k c li a- s aim aip 'he 
Indians ran pan l leiikn 1 \ Ineh when a cdlain 
Ik am^m of ihe C’akuha llieh C ouil fk.r made a 
hull speeeh, deraniinp Indian nv oinanluxul. 

Il was then lhal I al Mohan (dmse enlered 
(he Imk and rose i-' supeib heiphm in rn'inp lor (he 
Hi'ansons, hammer and (onpe, Aecoi’dame lo 
Hipin khanriia l\d, “1 al M^ han s rulined oraloix 
was im)ie lhan equal, c\en in ihe sliengih ol ik 
\ iluperalu^ns, (o ihc Milnar exhibiUons ol Hian- 
‘^oik . Mere is a passap,e Imm his sjaceeh which, 
as an example (d same and in\eeli\e, is slid 
hedd as a nmulel; 

It will become the unblushing ealunumitor 
who utters the falsest slamUrs^ to talk m 


( o\(iR( ss 

the same bicm!] (if false ^hmees with stmiuJa- 
fiil inihenaluai. ‘^e'lUUinuL the lu \t 

/v/\S(/ee IS tulh! sii/l iiad tnilv, 

soul this ,>ia!(if^ '-(ha lad.ass kukmh at the 
l! this, iiiiluj, ]u u the I use, 

nothing (oiilil />(' gu s’l/iifUnuns or 

iiihitilous lint a\,n tha jiukiiss is not 
fnoloh (noli'h to insult the n]oie\t\ of the 
lion. J)Ut il ///(' giitlul (HI (li<><>si‘s to (fUc/ 
his tiWeiint limbs with the boiio]M\l hula 
(>! tlu bom tiun I think the knk ol t/u‘ /mka^s 
is Ills onli fitlin;! piinishnunt 

But the (linjii\ a/ i/n/uuh m e is h iU hed in 
the HiXf I'Lissaeo to wliuh / sludd mil \(>ui 
atttntion With a biut(iht\ iinsm futssi d, 
uneifuaiU il. inul //// a toUil iibsi m c. id shanu'. 
he iowii'd hinotll with kistim^ irdimiv /m 
hvillifi'' his (OiMiiillv msiilfs (fuiinst the 
innoiiiit ami iimdfuidihe wonun id this 
ioiint/y Ib diUni to till his hmu i s that 
i>ui hiilies used tii the fold niullituihs 

o/ the iouits" Lit the whide miintiv 
thrmudumt its hnejh ami binulih dn hire 
with one M'ue what it thinks of smh soiuliut. 
and if the aiithois of tiu'se insults \entuie 
to appeal in i<nv publu asseniblw let tin ir 
( al s be 'ji\ eteii i\ ith one uni\ i r sal his s of imlig- 
fhttion. S() that stune w ith da/n/e and iL'niiusi’ 
tin i llw far fimn the muntiy u//os(’ air 

the\ ha\L pidlutnl w ith tlu n pi stik ntial breath 

Ihcie was m ih ^se d,a\s a t’eneial desire 
hcvir ihe \<'ke ol 1 al M( h m in ihe Hiiirh Parha- 
menl lie U'o had ih il eaiU ambilum ()n his 
ni.‘x( \i,i( lo 1 npkuul he slo< d as a I ibeial eaiuli- 
date, Del'lloid hiMiip t lleud him a seal As 
Surendnimilh Hanerjea said 

// It Wifi- not for the bish m/e' that 
wmit (uunnst him. almost at tim last nuunent, 
he would lime beenmititk tl to the hiph distine- 
tion lesLtWed foi India's (,rand Old Man, 
Ml Pailabhai \aoio/i, of bting the first 
Imhiin Menibif of Barhanunt. At anv rate 
he pt I pared the ground and was a pioiieir in 
the cause. 

On Ids relurn lo Indn, lowafels (lie close cd 
1(S84, he lesiuned praeliec at I he Bar, exeel Imp in 
arniiinent and eross-exandnalion I nr \ears he 
was known to have been engaged on a work on 
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Napoleon and aKo on a Iranslalion in melrieal 
F.nglidi of the well-known Bengali poem, Mc^ha- 
uand Bihih. Poliliealiv hewasnot\er\ eonspiciious 
for a lime. Indeed, at ihc Madras Congress o\er 
which he presided in 1903, Pin Ro/i shah Mihi\ 
publicly said: 

l.al Mohan Cjhosc\ ajier hi^ oxer lions 

in I'ni^lainh hccanic a political roi/i. . . . It'c 
have now (/raatiicd him out of his political 
yopism. 

I he occasion was mem()r,ible for (lie magnilicenl 
address he dclocred, wiih causdc relerenccs to the 
“( iir/oiu^ralion Durbar" as “;i pompous pageantiA 
to a pciishing jX‘oplc" and wilh a challenging 
question Ic) Biilish cop.scicncc; 

Do you thifik that anv administration in 
Jjiylathh or frame, or the i nifed States, 
would ha\e venimed to waste \ast sums of 
numev on an empt\ parent, when ramine and 


Pestilence were stalking over the land ami 
the dfipel of Death was flappiny^ his n///g.v 
almost within hearing of the liylif-hearted 
revellers'! 

I he last appealance he made on the C ongress 
platform was three \e,irs later at Calcutta when he 
proposed a \ole of thinks to President Dadvibhai 
lie died in 1909, ha\ing siilTcrcd m his last \cars 
from ilbheallh and growing mlirmilies. Surendra- 
nalh Baneijea who was his friend foi forl\ \eais 
saul: “lo the pciqde of India the cail\ death o\' 
such a man was a calastoqdic". As an orator, 
Lai Mc'han sU>od abo\e him Accoulmg to 
( ^' C hinlamani. 

Of all the orators \\lumi it has been my 
pinih'pe to heal. / luivi’ no hesitatimi in 
at (O! duty the first phue [alome, with Mis 
Besant) to La! Mohan (diose. who was known 
as the d(din Bi lyjit id India. 
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FEATUKES 


1. I lie Idiiilh (. (>ii[»I'Css met Hi 

sp:iLioiis .-iniphillicalic, spec uill\ coiisli iKlcd al 
ihc Spiiiip Cjjidciis, 1 o\ II.impel. 

2. A> ill Alinuxiah.id, the 1 ikIusU tal Lxliihiiion 
preceded the Coiiciess. Sank.iian Nair (Piesi- 
dent, Anir.nili Congicss) weleomcd the Maharaja 
of M>xore who opened il. 


3 ‘Air Lai \L h .in (jin^se, .illei hi^ gteal 
exeilions m L neland ', said iMieove^hah Mehla, 
“hecame a poliiiL.il \ oei We ha\e (.li.ieeed Inm 
(Hit (d his polilical \onism 

do tills liie PiCsidenl made a characleiisUc 
repl\. (sec oin 11 r du i ,\) 
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CONGRESS CYCLOPAEDIA 


OBITER DICTA 


1 he Principle To Be Grasped 

There is an idea current in some minds, not 
alone among the ignorant and iinedueated, but also 
among some educated men, tliit |')oliticaI agitation 
is much to be deprecated and avoided. Such 
persons do not grasp the principle that politics is 
the science o\' social happiness, and that it is the 
duty of every citi/en to cultivate the habit c)t 
taking a vvatLliful interest in the transaction of the 
national alTairs bv the aullusi iiies concerjied. They 
do not also perceive that it depends upon what you 
agitate for, and Ikhv noli agitate, as to whether an 
agitator i> to be coiulemned, or praised, for as an 
acute writer puis it, ju^l-minded agitation prevents 
the putrefaction of (''[union whicli is as fatal to 
Slates as to truth. 'Ihe poet Cow per sa\s: 

Winds from all quarters agitate air 
Af]d jit the limjdd clement for use. 

[)oiible Duty 

F.vcrv educated man, and the man of leisure 
and opportunitv, feels that he owes a dutv to his 
less favoured fellowmen, to learn their wants, 
and the means ot' reinedving them, and he owes 
a dutv to the Chneminent under which he lives, 
to interpret the same correctIv and to advise upon 
the best course to adopt under the ciicuntstances. 
In the discharge of this double duty, neither the 
frowns ol tile authorities, nor the other diiViculties 
that may beset his path, (lught to deter him. 

’National Regeneration 

As Li result of tlie kaleidoscopic ariaingement 
and the shifting agencies bv which the svstem of 
administration in this ciumtry is carried cm, there 
is no securitv for anv set of pnnciples being *icted 
upon for any length of tune sc) as to lead to a 
continuous stream id' natumai aclivit> and progress. 
We must build our hopes for national regeneration 
upon the fact that tlie Cjov ernment vv ill, sexsner c>r 
later, see the wisdom of pursuing a steady and 
enlightened policy, the policy of ceasing to make 
leap> into the unknown in the matter c^f legislation, 
and adirunistration and of appreciating the value 
of Sir William Hunter's words, viz., ^'British rule 
can be stable only if it rests upon the goodwill and 
is suppotled by the co-operation of the people. 


My fundamental idea is a united India, but c)nc 
no longer united by force, but by tlie gradual 
recognition of the rights and aspirations of the 
people." 

(Nawab) S\M) Mohammi o 
(Chairman, Reception Committee) 

Famine And Pestilence 

We are not a self-governing nation. W’e are 
n(’>t able', like the t nglish people, t(^ change ('>ne 
administration for another by our voles in the 
polling booths. We have to depend cntirelv upon 
the [usiice oi the British Parliament, for unloi in¬ 
nately it is only too true, that as lime advances, 
our Indian bureaucracy instead od' coming into 
line with popular ideas, seems to grow imu'e and 
more unsv mpathetic. Do you lliink that any 
administration in I ngland or 1 ranee c>r the Cniled 
States would have ventured t(^ waste vast sums of 
money on an empty pageant when \ amine and 
Pestilence were stalking over the land, and the 
Angel of Death was tiappmg his wings almost 
within heating of the light-hearted revellers? 

A Pompous Pageant 

A vear has now r(dled by since the great 
p(')litical pageant was held at Delhi against the 
almost unanimous pnUests (d all our public and 
representative men both in the press and on the 
platform. On what ground did thev protest? 
Thev protested not because thev were wanting in 
loyalty to the Sovereign whose C('.ronation it was 
intended to eelebiMte, but because thev lelt that 
if His Majesty's Ministers had done their duty 
and had laid behue him an unvarnished stoiv ol 
his famine-stricken subjects in India, His Majest)', 
with his characteristic sympathy for sutTering 
humanity, would himself have been the first to 
forbid his reprcsciitatives in this country t() (Her 
a pompous pageant to a starving populatimi. 

Another Side 

If, novv-a-days, we are free from the ravages of 
lawless hordes, if we are no longer subject to the 
pillage and rapine and slaughter of domestic strife 
and struggles for ascendancy between rival princes 
and chiefs, wc cannot forget that there is another 
side to the balance sheet. After all it makes but 
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Hide diirerenec whctlicr niillidns of lives are losj 
on aeecuinl (A' war atul anarchy or whcdicr ihc 
same result is brought about by lamine arul 
sta rvation. 

A I.egacy for All Posterily 

Tiiiuh you, gentlemen, that our classical gMicts, 
that Homer and Virgil, that Sh<ikcs{XMie and 
Milton, dial Dante and I.isso, that C orneille and 
Racine, \vh(\ surpassing the wimders ot the Arabian 
Nights, have led to us works which, after the lapse 
c^f so nian\ centuries, still stand (Hit t(’) the c\es ot 
the initialed like pKliircs bright with 'V(hoiirs dipt 
in Heaven' think Vcui that these men ‘‘who 
tlunigh tlead, deathless all, " lived and v\oikcd 
onl> for ihcir own gcneralum and for the cirLiim- 
scribed geogiafiliical limils of their own native 
land'’ No, geallcmen, thc\ were cosmopolitan 
III the truest sense ot the word. fhev lived and 
woikcd aixl died lor the ciutc human lacc The 
tilIi Icsmlv ihcv have left behind is a b‘ga(.v for 
all nalions and bu' all postciilv 

Ldiicatiiig the Masses 

I ct US remember that if we aie ever to ac(,}iiire 
th(He rights aiul privileges whkh we all desiie. 
the simiiilus and the rmaive power must (.ome 
from ourselves, and above all let us lud forget 
that we can never* hope to realise (Uir aspirations 
unless the C'ongress, lullv sensible ot its duties 
towards the masses ol oiir people, so shapes its 
policv as to bring them into line with us. II I 
might venture to address V‘Hi in the eloquent 
language which N’irgil puts intc'» tlie nuurlh ol the 
Sibvll, I would say that: - 

II(u/ I (I Jnindrcil mouths, a huiuh'cd tofr^tu\s, 
A voice of brass and adamantine lun^^s^ 

1 could even then hardly Inipe to make a sulii- 
ciently impassioned appeal to vou as regards the 
vital imparlance ot'educating our masses. 

Then And Now 

There may have been a time. Sir, when the 
f:ast India Company found it necessary to adopt 
a policy which, in a letter addressed to vour great 
ancestor, (jcneral Bonap:irte well desciibed as 
divisor pour repner. Happily vve can now hope 
for better things for we are nc’) longer ruled bv an 
irresponsible, unscrupulous and avaricious bodv 


of traders whose oid\ ('bjeLt was to mercilessly 
uvpioii the Lountiv and whose raicicitv arxl in- 
finman melh 'ds roused the indignation and hied 
die ek.c|ueiKe o\ lUiike and Sheiidan Our 
CiovLiaimenl i, nmv under ihe Lontiid (d Pailia- 
ment nnd we hive th.' satislai. t ion of kiu'wine 
ih It our destinies are linked with ihose of a nation 
that has ever Iven dounL'iiohed bv its fervent 
h »v e ol hbeilv, pro\cd mU inerel\ bs [heir (n\n 
politkail iiisi li iiiioi ,s but dispboLcl (>n various 
(K'casions w 11 h rare genecooiu oai behaM ol tlislant 
and (gqsresscd people^ A Bnii-h p^'.el has sung; 

I'ud pciii desi cth!, to tnumph and to siive, 

W Jun / U’e-h()i n Bi ii()n\. (/ms d f/w Indian 

Have 

Ah, no ' to mow thail luunc's amintion tn/e 
Ihe nurse of / t\nloifi i[iive it not to you"* 

She the hold rimu of Lurope's vjidt f\’eam 
ind, in the niauh of nations Ac/ /Ac' \an ’ 

I \i ,\b a I \ N (i 1 K isr 
(/ A i 'Oih nt) 

* ¥ ^ 

( U! ions 

In all high allaiis ol stale, when we find that 
the preaLhing (d (loveinmenl (.loes not acaord 
with Us praetke. and when we find that the praclkc 
enlirelv dilfers tiiuu (lie preaLhing, we aie enlilled 
to suspect the nwdives (d (jo\Linmeni and sav 
that the (iovernmeni is md aLiing straight lor war d- 
Iv The most curious ihine is (hat il is not (>|X'n 
\o Us t('> suspect the nudives id (jovernment, 
btit Cjovernment ma\ do so a-ul cadigatc us to 
anv evlenl as I lud ( ui/on tried the olhci dav to 
castigate (iokhale nii si wrongtulI\ It comes to 
this, that what is mild I'r nudUaisive m the captain 
becaunes choleiic and bla pliemi us m the stddier 
So on (Uir part it is blasphems to attiibulc motives 
to Chnernmenl but it is m l blasjdiemv bu the 
Ciovernment t() rave and rant and castigate us to 
Its heart's C(>iitent. 

1)T . \Va( ha 

+ a * 

At Ihe Bar of History 

It is the darkness ol midnight which precedes 
the bursting (d' the new dawn when the g’athcnng 
for'ces id' pragerkss sweejv awav the last relics of 
ivaction in their (mwai'd and triumphant career. 

1 desire to warn the rulers (d'India that thev stand 
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before the b;ir of hislor\, where all ihe pomp and 
the glitter and eireiimslanecs ol their proud 
position will avail them not. where then words 
will be criticallv examined and their measures as 
earefiillv judged and that Histcuv will pronounee 
upon them her awtul censure, \ 1 /. tlial being 
charged b\ tlie most enlightened ot'modern nations 
with a mission of pre^gress and philanthropy, thev 
became reactionaries in the held ol' practical 
statesmanship and that thev senight to tamper 
with the interests of high ediiealion and to resiricl 
the scope of those benelicent intUiences which it 
was the assiduous endeavour of Anglo-Indian 
statesmanship to foster and to promote. I know 
not what answer thev will give. 

Ihc Boon of High Ivdiicafion 

rhev kmnv their dul> ; and we know (Uiis. 
which is t(^ do all that lies in our power to safe- 
gUvU'd the precious boe>n of Itigh education All 
our possibilities of progress are bound u() with it 
All our public movements derive fo^m it their vital 
bieath, their animating spnu. their sustaining 
intluence. High education is the great heart, ih-.. 
mighty moving impulse ot'all ouv public activities 
It affects and benelils even th^^se whom it does not 
tcHich, eleVviting the general tone of socieiv, 
generating a purer atmosphere o\ lol'iv ideals and 
high aspirations. Such a boon we cannot pait 
witli. Such a boon we c\inmg allow to be tamjKued 
with. Such a bocm we chug to with I'oiul devoton 
pia)mpted by aspiiil akin to that ol filial leverence. 
Next to religion, education is our m('»st sacred 
interest. 

- Si ki \i)RA\A [ 11 Bwikjia 
+ + + 

i.et Cur/on Do It 

The strength of the British rule in India rests 
not upon such treacherous under-|vinnings and 
clun'isv buttresses as the j^ress laws ol recent vearN, 
but it rests upon those noble traditions of justice 
and fairness which are engraven upon the he.irls 
and minds of the Indian people. In the name of 
those traditions of justice and fairness, in the name 


of that poliev of tiust which, 111 spite of the 
temporai v aberiations ot' this indiv idual ruler t>r 
that, l.ngland has steadilv maintained lovvaids (his 
counliy, we, on our behalf and on behalf ol' the 
millu>ns ol jveople, whose voice uobodv ever hears, 
beseech L(U'd C'lii/cm to withdraw his Bill 

Bisiun Nxravw Dar 


Schools of \ ice 

I I'eel the sad lack of primaiv slIu^oK m vour 
land. I'niversiiies aie the Ic'ipim'si stone (d the 
ediliee ot'which elementarv educalnm is the imlv 
sale and sure foundation Wiilnuit the education 
of the poorest <>1 its jua ple. i>o kind can t'btain 
and retain freed(un But I notice the Ibilisli 
(iovernmenl. it it is slow m opening schools ol 
viitiie. has been veiv active in opening schools of 
vice 111 everv eiiv and nearlv eveiv village in the 
coimirv I refer to the arrack and ti'ddv shops 
manv ot which, I have aheadv visited, dens wheie 
! liiui stiaw piovided giatis bu di unken men to 
sleep oil their debain. h 

M ISS I I ()R| \( I lb\| (, \K Ml 

I (udv desire to apjveal to voii, mv fellow' 
countfv-men, to resolve or to determine that, 
whatever mav have been the case in the past, we 
shall have no nuu*e controversies in the I'uture 
but that we shall all be content whether Hindu or 
Mohammedan, high or low, rich or poor we 
shall all be content to co-v'jverale with each other 
heaitilv Content to work in (ibscuiilv C( ntent, 
if need be, to sink iUir individual personalitv 
Content to give up all thoughts (d leadcrsliij) and 
to fight tor the comnn>n cause like private soldiers 
td’the rank and hie. II' we are prepared to act in 
this spirit of self-abnegation, I know of no limit 
to our national advancement, arwl 1 kiu vv cd' no 
power excepting the Almighty J\)wcr that can 
sa> to iis, ‘Hhiis far shall thou go and no iuilher.'’ 

Lai. Mohan Giiosi 
{PrcsicJcnt) 
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RRSOLiniOlVS 


I. J^lsS()K\ b.l) I llill llll> ( oHi'Kss li> pm 

(in iccoul Ms vcnsc <>l I lie Jci'P .ind iiu-pai.ihlc loss siisvaincil 
by IikIi.i h\ ll'ic Uc.illi of 1 mud Siwim ol \lJcilc\ .nul 
W S C^MNi, i 1 h‘ inciiioiv (^1 whose SLi\ki.s iIk. p^opk th 
liulia \mI! .il\\a\s LheriNh \Mih L'latituds 

I hat llti^ ( onyiess .ilsi^ wishes l.> pLwe on kvimvI a, 
clsa)^ rogieh at the ilcath ot tlie K\J \ oi R\\t\\i), whn li.^l 
alwn>s been a Jistinuiiished benchisloi ol ihe C ttnyu^s. 

II, R r,S( ) I, \ Is I) ( a ) I h ii i this C o nei v. ss, v. i >ns 11111 n 'j 

\sitli prcwioiis ( (Mipiess aa.im lesouK its JeLj^ leinsi 
that the' labiHiis ol the Ihiblk SmMce ( oimnission 
liase piaetKall) puwed \oul n\ .ni\ e,oo».l lesiili to tlie 
people' ol this souiiti\ ill It while tlie i e'l-oniiiie lulalion 
ol the C omniissioii dul not seeiiie lull iiistiee to the 
eh'.inis tile people ol the eounlis to the larsiei ami 
mote e'\tenJeel eniplo\meitt m pie hmhei aiaPes ol 
(he Ihibhe Sei\Ke, tiis C) o\ ei nine lit ha\e not e\en 
eaiiieP them out m tiKii iniepiit\. ami ha\e not 
cMenePeJ the piiiisipie ol apponiime Indians lo 
ne\v aiipoint nie nis sinee sieated tioni lime !•' time, 
ami m Speeial l^epai tntenis sue h as the Salt Opium 
Medkal aikl Ihhiee Oepai tnients, ihe Sni\e\ 

I )elMi lineni ot the (io\einment ol IikIi^i, the 
lele'M.ipii Oepat tme ni, the IihIo-HihoIi lelemapti 
I')e pa 1 1 me ni. tlie Mini l)K.paitmeni the boaal Depatt- 
ment and the I oieien I )epai tmem 

( b) I hat in the opinion ol ihe C t'lieiess the ieeeni 
pohe> of the heads ot depaitmenis and ot the anthoii- 
ties (e'sisonsible toi R.iilwas atlmmisiiatioiis pioseii- 
I'ting I he appia 111 meiit ol Indians in the Ihihlie aiul the 
Raib'vay Sei\Kes is a liiase \iolation t'l the plevlyes 
aiiel assLiranees pi\en b\ the Cjo\einment 

(e) 1 hat III the opinion ot tins C oiiyiess m indci 

to arrest the economic diain that is eaiised b\ tlie pre- 
setn sNsteiii (d' *ippomtnients b> tiie Cii*\ei nment, to 
seeiire \o the peo|de o\ tlie eoimti> tlie nnatnable 
beiielit (d tlie esiK'i leiiee and kiu>w ledpe liie li a li.mi' 
nip, in tlie Rnblie Sei \ le'e at I outs, aiui to mtioetiiee eei>- 
lUMiiy 111 the .ulmiiiistialioii, a ptdie\ ol liee eniplos- 
menl tlie natives id' the soil in ail biaiiehes ol the 
Serviee is iiniseiati\ely vleiiiaiHled 

III. RKSOLX'IlD d hat this ( ongiess views with alaim 
the teiideiiev to iiierease the land feveiine assessment e\er\ 
time tlicre is a revision, anet deelates its liim eonvietioii tlial 
tile pohe> id raising the assessment so lieiinenil> and so 
heavily is increasing tiie !H)\eitv of the agiieultuial popiula- 
lion of this eountiy and lendsiing tliem still Initlier milit to 
withstand the periodical visitations of bad seasons and lamincs 
than they arc now. I Ins C’enagicss. theiefore, pr.ivs that the 
Permanent Settlement be extended to such pails ot tile 
country as aie now' ripe for it, as Kiid down in tlie Seeietaiv 
of State for India's Despatches of J8b: and 18h7 on the 
subject; and that Settlements lor longer periods be made, 
and judicial and legislative restiiciioiis on ovei-assessments 
be imposed, in theise parts ot India where Cjov eminent may 
still deem it inadvisable to extend the Peitti<.meni Settlement. 


1 \. RI SOLMD I hat ihis ( oiu'u'ss VkWN ^v^h gi av e 
soikem and legiet the haul lot I'l Ills Maiesiv's likiian siih- 
Kvls living m Ihiiish C olomes in Soiiih \fiii,a, \usliaha. 
ami i,lscwhcie. the gieai hai dships and disabilities to wliah 
duv am siibkcied bv i 1 k ( ohmial C11 w l i: imeni s. and the 
^ onsciiuciit d^niadanon ol iIkii status and lights as subiests 
ot iIk Kin'!, and ploK■^t, a'CiiiKt ilk luaimeni ol Indians 
bv ilk C olonks as b.kkwaid .Ukl iiikivilised ouis, and a 
piavs ih.it. m view ol the gie.il pail the Indian seltleis have 
plaved in the devLlopnkiil id the C olouks ami the eeonomk 
.idv,miagi.s v\hkh hav«. lesulled both in India and lo the 
( olomes horn ilg (.imgiaiion to and si.iv m the lallei the 
'ov I nment ol India will bt. pleas^vi to i.nsme to tlkin .ill 
the lights and pioiRgcs ol Ihiiish Liti/miship in i.i'mmon 
With the i uiopean siibjevls ol Mis Makstv In inloKinn, il 
ikeessaiv sinh me.rules as wdl lemki il impossible loi 
the ( I'lonies ii) 'k^me Indian immigianis i.xi.ipi mi hm. 
eiimiable mui honmnable liinis, and that m view of the 
gmai impoitance ol the i’'iiiKii''k ol i.i|ual iiLainunt to ah 
Ills M.ikstv's siibiesis II M (loveinment slrnild dcVise 
ads i| mile iikasnus to m ran., ilia I position t o I ndia n t migi a i M s 
m all the Ih iti' U C olomes 

N Rl SOI M l) I ! i.il this r oneiess v‘, hile W(.konimi’ 
.nr w;s..lv eonsideud 'slkiiu (oi ilk utoun ol ilu edira- 
11 *ni.d polk V ot ( (Ov 1.1 nment is ol opinion t h it the t mv i sitles 
Hill il passed into law will liave ,is leioinnkiakd m (he 
Rv.poit ol the I nreisiiies ( ommis'^ion, the elkit ot lestii- 
vlmg the aie.i o! (.dikaiion and ^ompkl^lv ikstioviiig the 
mdepLikleike ol the I inv m sil k's upon which l.mklv ckpend 
tlien elhiceiKV anvl um. luhkss. ami ol nii nmg tlkin pi actic allv 
into dep.iitiiKnls ol (nwcinmeni 

Mial tills ( ongiess is ol opinion that the piovisions ol 
the Ihll Will not umove the shoiiconiings id the piesent 
svstem ol Inglki ediK.tln'n but that piovision loi binds and 
impioveiikiit 111 the standaid ol tiachmi’ bv the aikikV ol 
a supciioi class ol te.icheis aie impcivilivelv ikcded m the 
mteiests ol higlki Lduvation 

I hat this ( ongiess pia>s loi Ihe loi low mg mod ilk a lions 

(a) I luit e.kh I iiiveisiiv should Ik' dealt with 
b> a sePdiaie Act 

(b) I lial m the s.isc ot ihe older I niveisiiks the 
lumibei ol oidmaiv fellows should not he less than 
AK), ol whom at least .'sP should be eleeted b\ legisieied 
graduates and 20 b> the membeis ol the I aeiiliies. 
and thvit, in the ease of the Ihiiveisilies ot Allahabad 
and ol the Pimpdr a similai jkovision should be made 

(e) Miat the ordmaiv fellows should hold ojhec 
as at piesent fid life, but should be liahle to disqiialiti- 
eation for absence duimg a fixed peiiod 

(d) That iIk* provision ni a stainimy ptopoition 
foi the heads ot ( ollegcs on the Svndicale be omitted. 

(e) I hat all giaduatc's of ten yeais' standing m 
a I asultv be declared eligible (o vote. 
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(f) That the section making it obligatoiy upon 
Colleges which api’ilyfor alhliation or ha\ebecn allilia- 
ted to proNide for suitable lesideiinal quaitersbn' stu¬ 
dents and professors and foi the peinianent lUvuntc- 
nance of the Colleges be omitted. 

(g) 'Ihat as regaids alhliation and disafl'ilialion 
the tlecisK^n shiuild, instead of being thediiectact of 
Cioveinment as iindei the Bill, be as at present the 
aet of the Unoeisiiy, subject to the sanction of 
Go\ ernmeiU. 

(h) That as re'Ciids the inspection of Colleges 
It should be condiKied by persmis specially appointed 
by the S\ndicate, unconnected with the CT>\ernrnent 
hducational OcpartmeiU oi any aided or unaided 
College. 

(i) \ hat the power of making b>e-laws and regula¬ 
tions slum Id as at present be \ested in the Senate, 
subject to the sanction of the Cjo\etnmcnt. 

VT. RLSOJ \ED -That this Congress siews with entiie 
disappio\al the OHieiai Secrets Bill, now before the Supreme 
1 egidatwe Couneil, inasmuch as it is uncalled for, agaiiut 
the interests of the public, dangcioiis to indisidual liberty 
and ictioarade in policy, and pia>s that the CTweinment 
of India mas be pleased to conhiie its sciq^e to the disclosuie 
of Na\al and Militaiy secrets 

VII. RESOLVEI) 

(a) Ihat this Congress reiteiates us opinion 
that the sci>pe of the measures, which have been 
undei taken fnmi time to time lor increasing the Army 
in India, for aimaments and fortilications with .i view 
ti> the seCLiritv (d India, not against domestic enemies, 
or ag<unst the incursions of warlike peoples ot adjoin¬ 
ing eounlries, hut to maintain the supremacy t>l British 
Power in the I <ist, and on which millions of Indian 
mone> have been spent, reach far bevond the Indian 
limits in that the policv that has dictated these measures 
Is an Iinpeiial poiicv, and that, theref(>ie, the Indi.m 
Army Chaiees, which not onl> include the cost of 
the native aimv but alsc’» that of the Biitish I orces 
amounting to ,iboui one-third ol ilie whole British 
Army which lorms the Impeiial (larrisonin India, 
are excessive aiul unjust, esi'>eciall> having regard to 
the fact that the C’olonies v\liich are equallv depen¬ 
dent upon and indebted to the Mother-country for 
then protection, contribute little or luuhing towards 
the Imperial miht.uy expenditure. 

(b) Ihat inasmuch as large bodies of British 
tKu^jw have with peifect safety ,ind without impeiillmg 
the peace ol the counliy, been withdrawn foi 'service 
outside the statutoiy limits til India, this Congress is 
ol opinion, that the liulian la\-pa>cis siuvuld be grant¬ 
ed substantial relief out of the British FxcIhiuct 
towards the cost ol maintaining in India the present 
strength of the I uiopean aimy. 

(c) I hat this Congress pi otests most emphatically 
against the manner in which the Indian revenues 


have been charged with £ 786,300 per annum for the 
increased ci^st of the recruitment (T the British army, 
in spite t>f the Viceroy cd' Intlia and his C'ouneil having 
strongly ctmdemned such a charge as being injurious 
to Indian interests, and as calculated to retard many 
urgent measures of domestic reform now under contem¬ 
plation or in couise of initiation. 

(d) That this Congress reiterates its conviction 
that inasmuch as the army amalgamation of 1859 has 
all along been the cause of a considerable portion of the 
unjust anti excessive burden of Indian military expen¬ 
diture. the time has come when steps should be taken to 
have that system wholly abidished 

VIII. RESOLVED That this Cimgiess tenders its 
thanks to the G<nerrunent of India, fm the relief granted It) 
the poorer classes of the country by the reduction of the 
Salt-1 ax and b> raising the asse‘‘'>-able minimum for Income- 
lax, and pravs that the Government t)l India he pleased to 
m,ike .1 fuither reduction in the SaU-T.lx. 

IX. RESOLVED That this Congress view with 
deep concern the present policv t'l the Government of India 
m breaking up iciiitiMial divisions whieh have been tif long 
standing and aic ch)selv uiiiictl by etb!it)logical, legislative, 
social and administraii\e lelatit'ns, and depiccalcs the sepa- 
r<ition frt'in Beiygal t)f Dacca, Mvnienungii, CTnttar.ong 
Divisions and p»tMtions ol C hota Nagpur I^iviskmi, ai'tl so 
the separaiit'n of the I9istrict t)l Cianjain and the agency 
tracts of the (janjain and \'i/agapatam Distiiets from the 
M,idras fhcsidcncy 

X. RESOLVED That this C ongress is ot opinion that 
the policy of the Madras Municipal Bill, now before the local 
Legislative ('ouncil is not in eonsonance with the pimciplcs 
ot local Self-Goveinment in India laid down in the time of 
I ord Ripon, .uul it desires to point out that the interests of 
the rate-pavers of the city would not be adequately setved 
bv a lesser representation than that td" twcrity-four member'' 
Dial the elective franchise is to he given (o institutions and 
associations, ii is of opinion that they should be such as 
possess a direct interest in the adminisiiation of Muni- 
eipal alhairs ol the C’llv, and that (he number assigned to 
them should be very limited That the M.ulias Railway ainj 
the Bolt Liust are not bodies to whorn such representation 
should be assigned, but that it should be extended (’»rily, if 
at all, to bodies like the £ hambei ot C^ommercc, the Tradeis 
Association, and the IJniversii), by giving each ol them the 
power of leturning one mem her. 

XI. RESOLV ED—Tliat this Congress desires to accord 
its most cordial sujqH)it to the caiulidatures of Dadabhai 
Naoroji for North 1 ambelh, \\ C’ Bonneijee foi Waltham¬ 
stow, Sir Henry Cotton for Nottingham, and Sir John Jar- 
dinc for Roxbuighshiie, and appeals to the electois of these 
constituencies that, in the inteicsts of the people of India, 
they will be pleased to return iheni to Parliament, so that 
they may not only loyally serve them, hut represent in some 
manner tlic people ol a ciTundy which, thoiqh a pait of the 
British Empire, has no direct representative in the British 
Parliament. 
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Xir. RESOLV ED—That this Coiigicss icndcis its 
thanks to the Government of India for the intioduetion of 
tile Cooperative Credit Societies’ Bill into the Viceregal 
Legislative Council and trusts that the measure may be so 
enacted as to achiev e the objects the (it>\ ei nment has m \ lew 

XIII. RESOLVED '1 hat this C’ongress concurs with 

previous Congresses m strongly advocating: (1902 (a) ( i). 

(k) That the necessity is urgent for the complete 
separation cT lAecutive and Judici<il functions, so 
that in no case shall the two functions be combined 
in the same oflieer; 

(l) That the simultaneous holding m India and 
in Lngland of all examinations tor all (Tvil branches 
of the Public Service m India, at present held onl> in 
India, should be conceded; 

(m) That an enijuiry ihlo the economic ci>ndition 
of the Indian r>ot, as urged by the membeis of the 
bamine L’mon m Lngland, m then <ii''Pcm 1 to the 
Secretaiy cd' State foi India, shmild be instituted 

XIV. RF’SOLVbJ) I hat this ( tvnmess desiies {o 
convey to Sir William Weddeiburn and the othei members 


of the Biitn.h Committee us ukaI eialcfu! iliaiiks loi then 
distmteiested seivises in the s.iuse ci our pi^lilical advance¬ 
ment. 

And that a sum ed Ks 10 .^1)0 be a^sigiA'd loi the expense 
of the Ihitish CT>mmillse. and ih u the ssveial Coi niess 
elides do eiMMiibute the amount allotted to e.ish 

That the Secielaiies nppmiitsd loi llie Cndss .igaimT 
which then namss api^eai, be uspi>nsih!e toi the sums 
line bv the ies|Aclive C iieies, and that the moik> be paisi 
in advance in twi> half-veailv msgilmsuk (names same 
as those given m Kesolniion II of the C'akiUla ( oi gre^s 
ol lOOl), except that uiulei ‘Madias', (• K.ighava Kao 
(Bel hanipui) replace^ (,, Siibiamania Ivei 

\\’. KESOINM) lhal this C onnuss re-appmnts 
A O. I liime, C B , ti'* be (leiu lal Secu lai), and D 1 W aeha 
to be Joint CiviKial S^cidaiv. aiul appoi iUn C, K (,('khale 
as additional Joint (leiieial S^sielaiv loi the siisiiii g >eai. 

\\ 1. RESOIA IT) I hat the 1 went it th Indian National 
C()ngiess ih> assemble, iwi sneh dav ah^i C hi i .1 mas Dav I'TM, 
as max be filet deUi mined uiw^n, at Bombay 
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Sir Hciirv CcUon hailed from an t>ld British 
family which had conncciicms vvilh India for 
three generations and produced distinguished 
administrators. His own record, duiing the 
twenty years between 1860 and 1880, was truly 
remarkable. I rtmi the \ery beginning of his 
oiheial career in India, he considered himself a 
servant, as much of the people of India as of the 
British Oown. 

Those were years wlien the racial feeling was 
strong and the British masters arrogated to them¬ 
selves airs (d' superiority. One of the very first 
and the hu'emost to resent British arrogance was 
Sir Henry Cotton. Describing their attitude and 
deerving it, he used significant words: 

THIS ARHORI^INCL 01 LQUALITY RANK- 
IT S IN THR MIND Ol ALL ANGLO-INDIANS, 
AND LSPLCIAI LY OF OL 1 ICIALS. It is the pecu- 
liaiity of icsidcnce in the Fast to develop sentiments 
of intolciance and race superiority. Neaily all young 
men, on their first arrival in India, are animatetl by 
kindly feelings tovvaids the natives t>f the eountiy 
Their generous instincts recoil from the outward mani- 
lestalions of dislike evinced by the older residents, 
and it IS rare to hear them degenerate to harsh expre¬ 
ssion, UNTIL AFIIK HILY IIAVF lUCOMl. 
DLMORALIZfD BY BAD LXAMPI F AND IIIL 
I ALSLPOSITION INWHICll IIILY ARL PI ACLD. 
Degeneration, however, soon sets in and few escape 
It. 

Of his sense of uncommon independence there 
was a striking example. In the debate on Calcutta 
Municipal Bill in the Bengal Legislative Council, 
he had the ctnirage to vote against the Government, 
in the company of Romesh Chunder Dutt. ile 
was then Chiet Secretary while Dutt was a CT>mmi- 
ssioner ! He watched the growth of nationalism 
with marked svmpathy, and frankly told his 
country men; 



Ihc pcv'plc i>r India, enlightened and educated 
by ourselves, cxi^uiding with new ideas, and tired by 
an ambitiiMi to which Fnglisli education has given 
birth, make demands which arc continually moix and 
more reasonable, and more and more irresistible. 

Lasy accessibility was the secret of his success 
and popularity. The spirit in which Ci>tton thus 
excelled as an administrator in a country where 
the white sahibs were generally so remote from 
the populace, was best revealed in his own words 
when the citi/ens of Gauhati bade him farewell: 

1 have not turned visitors away; 1 have not kept 
them waiting unnecessarily; I have listened to them 
with courtesy and kidness; and it as must be the case 
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1 have been iiliable in the great majority of pcisonal 
applications to accede to them, I hope I ha\e done 
something by a p.nieiit hearing and a fiiendly and 
straightfoiwaid pems.il to alleviate disappointment 
I have Jeaint much ftom their interviews, whieh it 
was important foi me to know, and ot whieh I would 
otherwise have been ignoiant Sir (ieoige C'ampbell, 
my old master, tmee deelaied that he abln>iied a 
non pcwsLimus re|dy; I now tell >oii that the excuse 
put sat uain is ahlioneiit to me. llowevei busy 
I may liave been, I have nevei wrapped mvsell m the 
excuse that I have no leisure to see anyone, i he 
legacy of this example fai less eommon, I regiet to 
say, than it used to be--1 leave behind me. Aceesso 
bility may appeal to be a small thing in itself, 1 have 
called It an elementaly duly, and 1 deserve the lowest 
modieum oi ciedit lor it Hut I can assure >ou and, 
through you, proclaim to the great body of public 
servants to which I belong that it is the secret which 
lies at the la^ot ot ptipulai and sueccsstul administra¬ 
tion m India. 

hi)!' his hole! advi’icacy the cause ol the 
candies against the planleis in Assam, Laud (7tir/on 
never forgave him. (otlim was ‘cheated' of 
the pi'isiiion of Lieiilcnant-Governor oi' Bengal. 
Bill altei Ills retirement the jK'ople id' India revealed 
their alfeelion and esteem f(U‘ him bv placing on 
his head the Congress crown. Il was tvpieal 
of Cur/on's hauteur to have declined to receive 


a Congicss dejnitation headed by Colton. But 
the in^sle I nglisliman has ever been remembeied 
in tliis coiinlry as the li;sl to have plcatled tor 
“the establishment id’ a Icaleialion od' fice and 
separate states, the I'nited Slates of India, placed 
on a fraternal I'ootiiig, with the sell'-govei niiig 
cohudes, each wuh its own local atitom m\, 
cemented lugcihci under the aegis id gieat Biilam. ’ 

Cotton wiio died in Idls and whose death was 
mourned along with that of Pheio/e>huh Mehta 
and (iokhale, held the cause of India dear, even 
in his retirement in I ngland, til! his last bieath 
He was m the hue id Hume and W eddei Inn n. 
I'o quote Siiremlranath Beiiei|ea on these ihrc'' 
Iriends of India; 

No otliLi I uglishmcu possessed tlic s,imc iiKU- 
suic'of ml luence o\ Li the mmd id cuik.itcd India lor 
iKMic shnwed such passiomitc Kwe fm India ai d such 
arc their devoiion to (he i.ause ol IndMu jnogiess, 
ihcir li\es v\cie li\es ol sclt-dcdicalioii to tin luteieMs 
ol the land ol iIilii lo\e ami ot lluii adopnon When 
the hislt>iy of these times conus to he vsiillen, (o them 
will be assigiud m \arving, degrees a Ingb and honou¬ 
rable pi.ice aanong those who by then labouis have 
connibuicd to tniild up the luiuie ol oiii nalion's 
liistory III the pantheon ot oiii gual inen, these 
I nglishmen will live siuioiinded bv the veiniation ol 
distant gcneialions. 
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FEATURES 


1. The third Bombay Congress met in a large 
pavilion on the crescent site. 

2. As on the last occasion, an F.nglishman 
presided—then Weddcrburn, now Cotton. 

3. As Chairman of the Reception Committee, 
Pheroze Jiah Mehta made cme of his memorable 
speeches. 

4. 41ie special feature of the session was the 
welcamic presence ol Weddcrburn, thati whom, 
in the words of Pherozeshah Mehta, India had 
never a warmer, truer, more devoted, more scll- 
sacrificing, mare faithful and more constant 
friend. 

5. It was a singular coincidence that Wedder- 
burn happened to withness all the three Congre^s 
gatherings that had so far been held in Bombay, 
and these were the only Congress meetings he had 
till then attended. 

6. 'Fhe Congress resolved at the instance of 
vSir William Weddcrburn that, in view of the near 
approach (d' a (je,icral Flecti(m and the necessity 
and importance of urging Indian questions on 
the attention oi' British eleetcu’s, (d' Parliamentary 
candidates and of the leaders of the tvvsv great 
political parties, a deputation of men elected by 
the dilTerent provinces should proceed to Fngland 
this vear. Sir Willivim's great knowledge of the 
needs of Indian agitaticm in Fngland and the love 
and reverence in which he was held by the people 
of this country secured to hi^ proposition the 
unaninuHis and enthusiastic support of the 
assembled delegates, and already steps had been 
taken in the different Provinces to give effect to 
the resolution by the election td^ delegates for the 
purpc’tse. It had been arranged that Bengal would 
be represented in the deputation by Surendranath 
Banerjea, Madras by Krishnan Nair, Bcunbay by 
GiThale and Mohammad Ali Jinnah, the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh by Bishen Narayan 
Dar and the Punjab by Fala Lajpat Rai. This 
was not the first time that an Indian deputation 
was to go to Fngland to plead before British electors 
the cause of this country, similar deputations 
having gone on two previous occasions, once in 
1885 and again in 1890. 


6. The fourth Industrial lAhibition under the 
auspices of the Congress had been opened by 
IFF. Ford Famington and (he Fadies' section by 
I.ady Famington. 

'fhe Fvhibition proved to be a marvel of success 
bevond the most sanguine expectations of the 
promoters and elicited the liighest encomium for 
its almost perfect organisation, not only from the 
most exalted dignitary of the Presidency but fiami 
all who liad the (qspe^rtunitv' to watch it, from 
inception to coniplction on that excellent site 
known as the Oval which the liberality ( j' (he 
Gvnernment of Ford Famington liad so kindly 
made available. 

8. National Anthem was sung bv’ a choir (4' 
ladies, under (he direction of Mr. and Mrs. 
Rimanbhai NFiIu’patram Rupram. 


REPRESENTATION 


Provinces 

Del rentes 

Bombay (548), Sind (44) 

Kathiawar (2b) 

618 

C.P., Berar, Sec'bad Sc 

Hyderabad 

104 

Madras . . 

104 

Bengal (99) Sc Assam (3) 

102 

UP. 

54 

Punjab . . 

28 

Total 

1,0)0 
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President's Moral Heroism 

I have l.nown Sir Henry Codon lor liie l.isl 30 
years. I have known him as a close persimal 
friend. I h«i\e seen him as a seiwant of ihe Oriush 
Go\ernmcnl; I h*i\c also seen him in Ins non- 
oOleial relations; \ ha\eseen the areal actor on the 
public stage; I ha\e seen him in (he grcen-rocnn, 
and I will say that the one dt'minatn.g principle 
in his lite has been to sei\e \oii, the pci)ple of 
India; to make Biidsh rule acceptable to the 
people by imparting into it an element of peisonal 
sNmpathv and, abiwe all, tc^ broad-ba^c (he power 
ol the SoNcrcign iipcm the heads and convictions 
ot the pcigde, b\ the practical lecagjnition in the 
Government ol thecounliy, (d' such pimciples as 
are calculated to facilitate the tiaaruion, which 
would s(voiK‘i Ol latei' lake place, i'laan a haul, cold, 
unsympathetic anal baneaucralic regime into a 
regime ot kindliness, o\ tiiut, of conlidence, ol 
self-government. These have been the high ideals 
of Sir Henry Cot((m's public life. 

Tor a servant of (_i(nernment to h.ive kept 
these ideals sieadilv before the mind’s eve and 
never to Ilmch fiom them and to pia>secule them 
through g(>od re[>oil and evil report in spue of 
ollicial and S(K-ial disiavour, to the impedim'‘nt of 
the prospects ot his own advancement , tins is to 
my mind a piece of moiMl heroism which challenges 
the admiration of all. 

Here we have the sisectacle ot an (dlicial ot 
Government soaring high abene the normal 
conditi<m of Ihe c ll'.cial vviuld, transcending into 
a region dedicated t('‘ the saints and martvrs, to 
the celestials of the earth who have lived and 
suffered and sacrificed themselves on the altar of 
their convictions. You will mnv readily under¬ 
stand the secret of the wonder I'ul irilluence vvhicTi 
Sir Henry exercised cner (he people of Bengal. 
He loved and trusted the people and they recipro¬ 
cated his sentiments with enthusiastic gratitude. 

I think. Sir, 1 am not guilt\ of the slightest exaggera¬ 
tion when I say that within the lifetime of this 
generation member of the Bengal Civil Service 
comes within a measurable distance cT' tiie popu¬ 
larity it was the high privilege of Sir Henr) to have 
enjoyed, during his official career and which, msw 
that he has retired, is crystallised into enduring 


affectiem and vvidespread admiration hu the luTsle 
c|uahties of his head and heart. 

Sir, if our voice csnmted aught in the councils 
of the (ioveriiment, long agi> vve should liave 
claimed Sir Henry ('otion as the ruler oi' Ik'ngal. 
He IS better tjualilied than anv to rule Bengal a.s 
he represents not imlv the migjit and the majestv, 
but (he diiinilv, justice aaul beneficence (T the 
British rule. He is the st(^ul and unrelenting, 
champion td" the (’ppiesscd and the voiceless 
millions. He spurned the tcmptalnms of ollicc 
and picfeiment and mindful onlv (d'llie (T^ligatU)ns 
of diitv he held akd'l a siandaid of jiisiice which 
even according \o Lord C_dii/on is the foundation 
(d the Impel lal rule, and which more than ^inv- 
thing else has g^me to establish, coiistdidate .ind 
extei'id this vast Imperial fabric, ftut Sir, that was 
md to be. Ihovidence had oidaincd it otherwise. 
Sir Heniv vvlu> loved llie pei>ple too well, had 
f(Uighl for the coolies too laithfullv. He was 
bui'dened with an inconvenient buiden ofcamvic- 
tions. lie had not learned the vhameleiui art of 
tiimming his opinions to suit the jsassing, whims of 
the P'wvers that be. Ab(we all. he was ji\c\l and 
unalteiable in his principles and fearless m their 
exiu’cssioii. These are verv serious dnt|uahhca- 
(lons for high (d'lice and he lost his chance, but all 
the same he is enthroned in our heail i>l heaits 
and his name is linked in (Uir grateful rec(dlcclion 
with (he names id' some ol the most illusliious ol' 
Anglo-Indian vidminisiialors. 

- Sr R] NDRANA I 11 BaMRJIA 

X >, >: 

No Imagination 

To those who decry the monies spent upon 
the C'ongicss as m(>nies wasted on a show and a 
tdniaslid, 1 would say that they arc no more men 
of real insight and (rue imagination than (h(>se 
whom one of the greatest oi 1 nghsh poets 
Wordsworth has described with such infinite 
pity for their incapacity to enter into the true in¬ 
wardness of things: 

A primrose by the river brim^ 

A yellowpriturose i\ to him. 

Ami it is noting more. 
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Hope Eternal 

Let me lay before you the confession of faith 
of a devout and irreclaimable Congressman like 
myself. I am an inveterate; 1 am a robust opti¬ 
mist, like my late friend Mahadeo Govind Ranade. 
I believe in di\ inc guidance through human agency. 
It may be the fatalism of the East, but it is an 
active, not a passive fatalism, a fatalism which 
recognizes that the human wheels of the machinery 
must actively work to fulfil their appointed task. 
My humility saves me from the despair that seizes 
more impatient semis like those who have recently 
preached a gospel of despondency -I always seek 
hope and consolation in the words of the poet: 

/ have not made the u orld^ and he that has made 
it will guide. 

1 derive patience from the same poet's teaching. 

My faith is large in tinu\ and that nhieh shapes 

it to some perfect end. 

Blessing or Curse 

The possession of India vveuild be a blessing to 
England, if administered in the spirit of rightev)us- 
ness; a curse, if in the seductive spirit of world¬ 
liness. 

Political Blunder 

To me it seems a grave political blunder to 
engender bitterness and excess by treating the 
(\sngress with dislike and resentment. 

— PllLRO/LSHAH M. MniTA 
X X X 

The Country's Elect 

Elere are the voice and brain of the country. 
Here, before me, are gathered the representative 
citizens of a great nation. Yours is a position 
which no failure in your projects and no neglect 
of your advice can nullify. You are assembled 
together —highly trained Zoroastrians, wealthy 
and energetic natives of Cutch and Gu/erat, 
citizens of this splendid city who mould its destinies 
alike in commerce and in intellectual pursuits; 
brilli;mt and patriotic Mahrattas exulting in the 
glory of your past and your ancestors; Brahmins 
from Madras, with your keen and subtle intelli¬ 
gence; Babus from Bengal, strenuous and able, 
who rule and control public opinion from Peshawar 


to Chittagong; representatives from the Punjab 
and the United and Central Provinces; Hindus 
who are exercising an almost indescribable 
influence by virtue of the living Hinduism which 
lies at the heart of your national existence; and 
followers of Islam, comparatively less in numbers, 
but animated by the zeal and vigour and austerity 
which have always characterised the religious 
history of your race. We are met here in this 
great representative assembly to lay before the 
public and the Government a practical programme 
of policy which covers, I believe, most of the 
important political and economic problems of the 
Indian Empire. 

Distinguished Past 

Yours is a distinguished past. If you have not 
in any considerable measure succeeded in nu^ulding 
the policy of (jovernment, you have exercised an 
immense influence in developing the history of 
your country and the character oi' your country¬ 
men. You have become a power in the land, 
and vanir voice peals like a trumpet-note from one 
end of India to the other. Your illustrious leaders 
liave earned a niche in the Temple of I <urie, and 
their memory will be cherished by a grateful 
posterity. 

Great Attributes 

Patience and perseverance, persistence in good 
rej'uite and evil repute, earnestness and resolution, 
these are the attributes ol' the leaders of a national 
movement. 1 make bold to say that they are the 
qualities which your leaders possess. You may 
well be proud of them. But the victory cannot be 
won by leaders only. It is lor their followers to 
give them tlieir loyal and undivided support. Ytni 
cannot all be leaders. Captains and Cjenerals are 
few in number; the plan of the campaign is designed 
by them, but success is assured by the obedience 
and discipline of the rank and file. 

Sign.s of Frailty 

1 speak in no unfriendly spirit when 1 warn 
you of the risks you run by petty internal bickerings 
and dissensions, by unworthy Jealousies and ignoble 
depreciation of the lifelong labours of the foremost 
men of your generation. It is here 1 lay my linger 
on the weakness of your organisation. These 
signs of frailly arc natural, inevitable in the nascent 
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growth of your inoveiucnt. But lhc\ arc none the 
less corroding and dangerous syrnpt(uns, the 
existence ot whicli is undoubted, and which it is, 
at all costs, llie duly of all of you who ha\e the 
glow of patriotism in your heartsfirmly to suppress 
and eradicate. 

Serious Political Danger 

New ideas are springing up. New aspirations 
are being called forth. 1 he power of public 
cipinion is growing daily. Such a condition 
affairs is one in which the task of (iovernment, and 
especially ot a despotic (hnernment, is beset with 
dilficulties of no light kind, fo mo\e too fast is 
dangercHis, hut to lag behind is imue dangerous 
still. 1 he problem is how to deal with this new¬ 
born spirit of progress, raw and superficial as m 
many respects it is, so as to diiecl il into the right 
course, and to derive IVom it all the benefits which 
its development is capable of ultimately conferring 
upon the country, and at the same lime to prevent 
it from bec(uning, through blind indilTerence or 
stupid repression, a source (d' seriiuis political 
danger. 

No l.ooking Back 

It is not reserved to any human agency to set 
back the dial of lime. The result of reaction is 
always to galvanise into fresh life. Be vigilant, 
therefore, be hopeful; be of gO(')d cheer and of a 
gladsome countenance. Relax not your efforts, 
feu' the waves of prc'tgress are iriesistibly dashing 
against the breakwater of prejudice, and even 
now the da> is dawning which Macaulay declared 
would be the proudest day of Lngland’s historv 

A Federation 

The ideal of an Indian patriot is tlie establish¬ 
ment of a federation of free and separate States, 
the United States of India, placed on a fraternal 
footing with the self-governing Colonies, each 
with its own local autonomy, cemented together 
under the aegis of Great Britain. That is a lore- 
cast of a future, dim and distant though it be, the 
gradual realisation of which it is the privilege ot 
Government to regulate, and the aim and hope 
and aspiration oi'the Indian people to attain. 

India's Future 

This is our ideal of India's future. The process 
of reconstruction should be always before our eyes. 


C hanges ma>, and should be gradual but tijey 
must come, and we sluuild piepare ourselves for 
their realisation. Statesmanship consists in fore¬ 
seeing, and we are all (d' us the better for the 
exercise o[' forethought, l amiharise vourselves, 
therehue, with a concepliim of India's future, 
wluLh gathers as it grows, and uisensiblv attracts 
into the political ev(dution all other great problems 
of economic and social rehuin which aie awaiting 
solution. 

I he Fsscnce of Administration 

A lEition IS the best administeied which can 
manage its own concerns with the least aid fiaun 
Government, and no svstem c>f administration can 
be progressive or benelicial whwh crushes out the 
self-reliance of the people <md blights their legiti¬ 
mate aspirations to realise their desimv through 
their own exeitions 

Inspiring Mcinorics 

You are not witluuit the noblest stimulus to 
co-operate with heait and soul in the great work 
that lies before vtni. 1 he memorv of the dead is 
with us at this luHir Mav the memoiies of Ram 
Mohun R(\v and Davanand, the energising labours 
of Kristo Das Pal, of Telang .iiul Ranade, whose 
names we have insciibed with reverentnil love on 
the roll of Indian patriots, mluse into u>ur heaits 
the zeal and strength to devote vour own lives to 
the service of v<>ur country Stiive to show youi- 
selves constanllv worthy ot >our cause. \'ou 
have incuired grave iesponsibihtles; do not shrink 
from the honest endeavour to discharge them 
woi thilv 

ff c live in deeds, not years, in thoughts, 
not breaths; 

In leelinys, not in jiyures on a dud; 

Ife should iount lije bv heat t-tlu ohs. 

He most lives 

Who thinks most, feels the noblest, at ts the 
best. 

Labour each in vour own sphere, as you are bound 
to do, to hand on to vour successors the laige 
endowments )ou have received, augmented and 
improved by your own exeitions. Be tolerant 
towards all. And especially take to heart the 
need of brotherly feeling towards one amgher 
and of a spirit of veneration and gratitude to 
your leaders in this national movement. Re¬ 
member that moral improvement is the only 
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source of real unity, and as sucli ol dignity as well 
as hapi'iine^s 

SiK Hi nry Co I ion 
{President) 

‘Cry OuC Cry Loud" 

It seems extraordinary that at this time of day, 
nearly 150 years after the birth of the British rule 
in India, and the daily increasing contact between 
the Last and the West, with tlie light and culture and 
knowledge pouring in a flood-tide fiami all sides, 
with all the great oriental nations \indicatiiig the 
honour and the capacity of the Asiastic races on 
the b,itlle held, and the still higher regions of 
peaceful progress it seems extraordinary that, 
surr-.aindcd by these cheerful prospects, with these 
happy auguries of progress, we should be under 
the ncccssiiy the painful necessity -of recording 
our protest, our national protest be it (^bser\ed, 
for we are no longer a microscopical minority, 
against a policy which is calculated not only to 
put us back in the race of life, but is inconsistent 
with the great traditions of the British rule in the 
Last and with the honour of the Lngh>h name 
in this country. But, Sir, we ha\e fallen upi>n 
e\il times and tip^m e\il tongues, and we are by 
darkness anil danger compassed around It 
may be, so strong arc the forces of reaction, that 
our \oice 111 i\ be like that of one cawing in the 
wildernc>s, none heeding it and none lawpvmdmg 
io il. but all the same v.e have an obvious and 
plain duty to peiform. We must cry out and 
cry loud and persistently until we m ike the air 
resound with our importunate voice-, and until 
we have aroused the conscience of Lngland to a 
sense of the great responsibility which Lnglishmen 
owe to their vast depciidency. 

Sl IU NUlRANA I H BaMRJIA 


Let Us Do It 

Lime has conic when we must freely speak 
out. Oui' agitation must not be half-hearted. 
We had beCii sleeping, and we have just risen 
from our slumbjr. We are too slow and too 
hjai iting. We mu->t show to the world that we 
Indians are fully conscious of the liberties and 
privilege^ conferred upon us by the British rule. 
Ih ese libel lies and privilege^ have been conferred 


upon us by the statutes of Parliament and gua¬ 
ranteed to us by the constitution of Britain and the 
honourable traditions of the British nation. We 
must not only be conscious of our liberties and 
our privileges, but we must hold them in such a 
way that not only the English nation but the whole 
world will say that India should be free. 

G. Suhramama Ivi R 

“The Epitaph" 

What I,Old Gur/on has bestowed on us is the 
Universities' Act which may bedesciibed to be the 
epitaph of popular education. Lord Chii/on 
assures us that the Act is enacted in mir interest. 

Perhaps it was better to dissemble his love. 

But why did he kick us downstairs'l 

H.S. Got R 

“Unmitigated Cant" 

When we are told to consider educational 
questions in the interests of education ahme and 
that political and other considerations arc to be 
totally banished from the discussion of educational 
questions, 1 say that is nothing but unmitigated 
cant. No, it is impiwsible to dissociate extraneous 
considerations from the discussion of cdiicatiimal 
questions, for, as Motley has said, 'the questions 
of national education, answer them as we will, 
touch the moral life and death of nations.' It 
is Loid Cur/on that has so exhoited us, but frankly, 
what arc his own Government's educational 
measures legislative as well as administrative 
it not political in their character'.^ 

C.Y. CtllNlAMAM 

X X X 

Lhc Drain 

The public debt of India now amounts to two 
hundred and twenty-seven millions pounds ster¬ 
ling. When the Q)ueen ascendeti the throne, the 
annual drain was three millions of pound sterling; 
now seventeen millions pounds are sent on account 
of home charges alone. Besides that, there are 
private remittances of olTicers, remittances of profits 
made by Luropean companies. You will find 
the difference between the exports and imports 
which give twenty-one million pounds sterling, 
this is the drain under which the country is sid- 
fering and the only way in which it can be remedied 
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is by employing indiyciuuis jycjcics (o a much 
Lirgcr cxlcnt lluin it is thuic now. 

R N Mcdiioi k\r 


Politics and I'conomics 

1 lie political question is ullimatcl\ the 
economic qiicsiioii, and it is ni\ lirm belief that 
the permanence (U' lUliciwise of a (io\cininent 
IS lariN'ly a qiicsti;)n of economic policy. 

K Na[\k\i\\ 


I he Work Before Is 

The (j-\ernrnent ^f India is imperNums t(^ 
(Uir cues It can onl\ be pierced from within, 
and we must tr\’ to ha\e someliine or other c(Miirol 
o\cr, and inriiience with, the machinei\ which will 
succeed in pieremg tlimuyh the (jM\crnment ol 
India and makina an ^ pemny m it on our side 
lhal is I'lC w.ak Miai we lia\e bet\)re us. 

B.G lllAK 


( heck On lAtravagance 

li was m u\‘ tlian sixleen \(,ars ayo lhal I In a 
imbibed a loNclva' the stud) c\ hnanend (.picsiions 
at the feci of my yrcal masier, Ranade, and since 
then, i imiN claim i<» ha\e been a fanl> close student 
ol Indnin linanee. Ne\er beloie ami I imike 
the statement aflei due dchbeialion was the 


financial posiiion of the country so disquieting 
as nows 1 Ills plelhoia c'f monc\ at the disposal 
o\' the Cb^Ncrnment makes an irresponsible acl- 
mim^tiation still more iiresponsible. It enables 
the Viceroy to dispense m the st\le of a in eat 
oiiental ruler, special auls t*) Local (jo\ ei nments, 
out ot Ills (w\n abundance, as acts ot yiace, to send 
expeditions under the name of Political Missions 
into the terriloiics of heljdcss farmers and piiests, 
to undertake kirye schemes of Arm\ reoryam/alion 
and to hsteii to ‘the cmicei\inys ot his \ast desiens 
to pla\ a meat lole in the heait of (ential Asia 
It ciiables him to do all these tliinys and \ct escape 
that particular iinpv>pulai il \, w hic h attaches 
to all meaoiivs of adciilional la\aln>n, sudi as he 
would ha\e hid to resort to, had there been no 
suiphiNes at his disp^isal, and which, in a coimti\ 
like India, is tlie onlv check lnwve\er leeble 
and iiiciiiect cm the extia\ayance cd' the 
Administration. 

(i K (.ioKIlAII 


A Greater Gournoiship 

It IS a wonder lhal pcs^ple ha\e thiemyed Irom 
all p 11 ts cd'ihe ciumlr\ to yieet Sir 1 leni\ ( ollon 
in the chair’? (jCnllemen, he k^st the I icul 
(jo\einc'iship id Benyal, because he pleaded the 
cause cd' the poc)i cocdies ol Assam, but (ientlemcii, 
he has yained a laryer and a yiaiuler (ji)\ei noiship, 
a naealer (doNcrnorship than the I lent (nwer- 
noiship cd’ Benyal, he has secured the (iovei- 
noi'sliip (d' our hearts and imnds 

Id 11 Koyi SI I Ml III A 
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RESOLUTIONS 


I. RESOLVED (a) I liat in llic opinion of this Cting- 
rcs'^, llic piinciplcs and policy enunciated by theCjovein- 
ment of Iinlia in tlieir ResolLition, daletl 24ih May l‘X)4, 
on tile subject of the eniplovnient of Indians in the 
higher grades of the Public Service, are inconsistent with 
those laid down in the Pailiainentary Statute of 1833 
and the Proclamation of 1858 by the late Queen- 
Empress, and this Congress enters its respectful but 
emphatic protest against an attempt to explain away 
pledges solemnly given by the Sovereign and P.irlia- 
rneiit to the people of this country, and to tieviate 
from airangements deliberately arriv’ed at by the 
(ioveminent after a careful examination of the whole 
question by a Public Commission. 

(b) That this C’ongress is of opinion that the 
true remedy for many existing linancial and adminis¬ 
trative evils lies in the wider employment of Indians 
in the higher branches of the country's service; and 
while concurring with previous Congresses m urging 
that immediate effect should be given to the Resolu¬ 
tion of the House of Commons of 2nd June, 1S'^)3, 
in favcMir of holding the competitive examinations for 
service in India simultaneously in England and in 
India, this C'ongiess places on record its liim cc’invic- 
tion that the only satisfactory solution of this question 
IS to be found m the reorg,inisation of the Indian C'lvil 
Service, whicli should be reconstituted on a decen- 
tialised basis, its judicial functions in tlie meantime 
being partly transferred to persons who have been 
trained in the prolession of I aw. 

(l) 4 hat the Cerngress deplores the abolition ol 

the competitive test for the Provincial Service in most 
Ihovinces of India. P*ist experience has amply esta- 
blislied the fact that a svslem of Ciovernment nomina¬ 
tion degenerates, in the special ciicumstances of this 
ciMintiy, into a system of appointment by oflicial 
favoui, anti this, by bunging unlit men into the Service, 
impaiis the efticiency of the administration, and in 
atldiiion unfairly discredits the litness iT Indians for 
high olTice. This C'ongress, therefore, respectfully 
uiges the Covernment of India to restore the compe¬ 
titive test foi the Provincial Service, wherever it has 
been abolished. 

II. RESOLVED That this Congress, while thanking 
the (lovei nmeiil ol India loi the increased outlay on Primary 
I diication, promised m their Resolution of March last, and 
foi the institution of ten lechnical Scholarships fc^r tlie 
study of lechnical arts and mdustiies in foreign countiies, 
repeats its protest of last year against the retrograde policy 
adiqsted by Ciovernment in regard to Higher Education, 
as calculated to oliicialise the gin ei ning bodies of the Univcr- 
siiies and to resiiici the scope of University Education genc- 
lally; and the C’ongiess places on record its emphatic opinion 
that in view ol the large surpluses which the Government 
are now lealising year after year, it is their clear duty to 
make a much laiger allotment than at present out of public 
funds for educational expenditure so as: 


(a) to spread primary education more widely 
among the mass of the people, and to make a begin¬ 
ning in the diiecticm cT Irec and compulsoiy 
education; 

(b) to make due provision for imparting instruc¬ 
tion in manual training and m scientific agiicultuie; 

(c) to provide for the belter manning and equip¬ 
ment of Government Colleges and High Schools so 
as to make them really model institutions; 

(d) to establish at least one central fully equi¬ 
pped Polytechnic Institute in the country, with minm 
Technical Schools and C'olleges m different Provinces 

III. RESOLV ED - I hat this Congress is of opinion 
that the deplorable poverty of the people of this cinintiy is 
mainly due to the dram of wealth from the country that has 
gone on for years, to the decay ol indigeninis arts and indus¬ 
tries, to over-assessment ol land, and to the excessively 
costly character of the system of administratiiMi. And the 
C'ongress recommends the following among other remedial 
measures: 

(a) 1 hat (iovernnient be pleased to afford 
greater cnciHiragcments to education, as indicated 
in the previous Resolution. 

(b) That the Peimanenl Settlement be extended 
to such paits of thj country as aie now ripe for it, m 
accordance v\ith the conditions laitl down in the 
Secretary of State for India’s I^espatches of 1802 aiul 
1867 on the subiect; and that where Goveimcnt may 
still deem it inadvisable to introduce the IVimar.ent 
Settlement^ judicial restrictions be imposed on ovei- 
asscssnient 

(c) J hat steps be taken to employ a much larger 
number of Indians in the higher branches ol the Public 
Service. 

W, RESOLVED- That in view of the alarming in¬ 
debtedness of the peasaniiy ot the country and of the fact 
that the large numbers ot them are forced to throw themselves 
on State help at the hist touch of scaicity, this C ongress 
again earnestly endorses the suggestion put foi ward by the 
T amine Union in London that a careful inquiry be directed 
by CTiovernment into the condition of a few typical villages 
in different parts of India. 

V. RESOLVED 

(a) That the Congress, while noting with satis¬ 
faction the relaxation of restrictions recently ordered 
by the Government of the Australian Commonwealth 
in the case of Indian visitors to Australia, places on 
record its deep regret that Indian Settlers subjects 
of H.M. the King-Tmperor should continue to be 
subjected to harassing restrictions and denied the 
ordinary rights of British citizenship in His Majesty's 
Colonies. 

(b) In particular, this Congress records its most 
emphatic protest against the threatened enforcement, 
m an aggravated form, of the anti-Indian legislation 
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of the late Roer Cioveininent of the Iransvaal hy the 
British Goveiomcnt Jn \ie\\ of tlie faU that one of 
the clcLlared causes of the resent IRhki War was the 
Ireatnient nictetl (mii to the Indian suhjeets of ilie King 
Lnnpeior by the (lovsrnmeni of tliat Republic, and 
in \icw' also ol the admitted lo>ahy of Indian Seidels 
in South Afiica and the great help runleied by ihuu 
during the War, tliis Congress fei\ently pia>s that 
the Biitish Batliantent will insist on a just aiai equal 
treatment being seemed to Indian settlers in that C lown 
C’olony. 

(e) In this eonneeiion, the C’ongiess teiuleis its 
sineeie th.mks to tile Co\einment of India anil the 
Seeietai> ol State lor India foi then lirm stand m the 
interests of Indian emigrants, and the ( oi.giess eai- 
ULStly tiusts that tluv will not lelax their illoiis in 
tile matter till a satisfaetoiy solution is leaelied 

VI. RRSOI \ Isl) I hat this (.'ongress places on reeoid 

Its sense of piofound soiiow at the death ol J N dAi\, 
whose great seiwiees to tlie industiial de\elopmenl ol India 
as also his enlightened philanthropy and patiiotism the 
cmintiy will giatefully leniember. I his Congiess abo 
leeords its dcei'' giief at the death of Wiiiiwi in 

wlu)m the peojde ol India ha\c lost an eaiiKst and ik\oted 
ehamiqon ol tlieii cause. 

VII. RESOIA RI) 1 hat tins Cmigiess, while piotes- 
ting against the mjioiiee ol charging the cost ol the India 
OlTiee m I ('•ndon to the re\eriUcs ol this country, when the 
Colonies arc exempted fiom an> shaie id the cost ol the 
C olonial Olhee, places on Kcoid its (ipmion that the whole 
ot the salaiy ol the Secietaiy of State for Indm shotild lx 
boi ne on the 1 nglish Estimates 

VIM. RI.SOI m:i) 

(a) Ilial, in the opinion ol this Congress, the 
Luge and reeuiiing suipkises of the last six yeais-- 
aiuoimtmg m all to about twenty millions stoilmg 
so f,u Irc'im being the lesult ol any iix'ieased prospeiity 
of the people, are only an indication of the lact that 
the le\el of taxation in the countiy is inaintained nuiLh 
higher than is necessary, inasmuch as these siiipluses 
have been lendeied possible mainly, if not exclusively, 
by the <irtilieial appreciation ot the Rupee, and the 
consequent saving of between thiee and lour millions 
a year on the Home lemittaiices of the Government 
of India. 

(b) I hat both for the sake of giving relief to 
the classes which have suffered most fiom the currency 
policy of the Government and to remove from 
the path ot Government a direct temptation to mciease 
expenditure, which the existence ol large suipluses 
year after >'ear undoubtedly constitutes, this C ongress 
strongly urges (Da I'm t her reduction m the salt duty 
(2) a reduction m the land revenue demand the 
State in those ITonviees where the agriculturists have 
had a series of calamitous years; and (.W the aboliticgi 
of the excise duties on cotton goods. 

(c) That till such reduction is elfected, the Congress 
urges that part of the surpluses be devoted to purpo- 


sec whieli vvinild diiectiv beixlit the peojde, such as 
the giromotion of seientilic, agiieuliural, aixl uxlustiial 
education, and increased laciliiies of Medical relief, 
atiil that the rest be iiuploved in .issisimg I txal and 
Mimieig'al Boaids, whi'se lesouues have been seiiouslv 
crippled bv I'amine and bv ihe annual leeuiieree ol 
plague, to undeilake uigenllv needed lUeasuies ol 
sanitary retorm ,uiel the impioveuient ol means ot 
ClMiimunieation m the mteiioi. 

I\. RFSOIMI) Unit, m the opinum id the C’ongi ess, 
time has .irrived v\hen the people ol this com iiv should he 
allowed a larger voice m the admi ni a i at ion and contiol ot 
the altairs ol their eountiy b> 

(a) Ihe bestowal on e\K h Riiwiiee m Piesi- 
denev (d lndi,i ol the lianchne to letiiin at least two 
members to the 1 nglisli Home ot ( oinmons, 

(b) An enkugemeni oj both the Supreme and 
Riovii'Cial 1 enislative C ouneih ii iieasii g the number 
of non-ot1iei,d members theiein, and giv mg them the 
rights to divide the ( omeil in all linaiieial matters 
eiMning Ih lore them (he Head id’ (he (MwernnieiU 
coneeined posHssmg, the power ol Veto, 

(c) The appointment id' Iiulian r epr esent.itiv es 
(who shall be nommted bv the elected niembeisid the 
Eegiskilive ( ouncils) as Memlxis id tlx India C oiiixil 
111 1 orulon and ot the I xecuiive ( ouncils of the 
(loveinment ot Imha .ind the (lOVeinments ol 
Bombay and Madias 

X. RIsSOI A l''l) -1 hat this ( ongiess evi'iiesses its 
profound legiet th.it in the c.ise ot the recent I ilxtan I x- 
[X'dition the ('bject ot the Aet of 1S5S, m piovidmg that 
Indi<rs revenue shall not be spent outside the Sietutoiy 
limits of liulia, except to repel foieign aggiession, without 
the pievious saiiCtn'n ot Eaiharnent, was liusiratcd m 
piaetiee b> the (ioveii.mcnl emiiinmr.g to elemiibe the 
I xpedition as a “Rolitieai Mission," (ill it was no longei 
possible loi Ikuliament to withhidel its saixiion to the 
required expenditure, aiul that Indian levenue v\eie thus 
unjListiliably deprived ol the proieelion constiiuiionallv 
secured to them 1 his C ongiess fuiihei places on lecoid 
Its regret that the House of ( omnions lelused to eontiibute 
from the ]mp>erial I xchequer even a portion ot the cost ot 
that I xpendilme, when it vv.is m tuilheiance ol luqxiial 
interests and tocairv out an Imperial policv that the I xpedi¬ 
tion had been undertaken. 

XI. RESOIAEI) Ihis C ongiess places on record its 
deep regret that the Report ol the Bolice ('ornmissiiai has 
still been withheld by the Cioveinmeiit In'in the public, 
though It IS now two Vears since the C ommission leimitcd, 
and though portions ot it have louiul then way into the 
columns ol papers be>ojHl the reach ot the Ollioal Secrets 
Aet 

In view ol the great mgeney ol a thorough lefoim id'the 
Police force of the country, m view fuither ol the large public 
interests involved m a satisfactory solution id the question 
and the obvious rx'Cessity in consequence ol giving the 
public ample opportunny to express its views belore the 
authorities pioeeed to lormulate a scheme of reform in 
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view, finally, of the fact that all public ciriticisin expressed 
after the subject has been considered by both the Govern¬ 
ment of India and the Secretary (^f Stale foi India is bound 
to be viitually ineffective, this Congress earnestly uiges the 
publication of the Commission’s Reptnt without any fuither 
delay. 

XII. RLSOIAED- 

(a) That this Congress rcgaids with grave alarm 
the heavy and continuous increase that has been taking 
place year after year in the Militaiy but dens ol tlie 
countiy and that in the opinion of this C'ongiess the 
present Militaiy Lxpendiluie of India is be>ond her 
capacity to bear. 

(b) That the Cmigress can only contemplate 
with dismay all further pn^posals to throw flesh burdens 
on the revenues (T India in connection with Army 
expenditure, and it enters its earnest protest against 
throwing the cost of the proposed Army Reorganisa¬ 
tion Scheme of Lord Kitehencr on the Indian 
Exchequer, 

(c) That as the stiength id the Army maintained in 
India vind the measures that are fnan time to time adopted 
to improve its efiiciency are determined, not by a considcia- 
tion of the military needs and requiicments (>( India, but for 
upholding Biiiish Supremacy in the Last, as moreover. Luge 
bodies of Biilish troops have, m lecent veais, been tempoiarily 
withdrawn, with perfect safety and without imperilling the 
peace of the countiy, tor seivice mitside the statutory limits 
of India, this C'migiess is of opinion that the time has come 
when the Biilish Parliament should seriously consider the 
Justice and i>olicy of making a substantial contribution 
towards Army chaiges in India. 

XIH, RESOLNEl) That this Congress, concurring 
with previous C’ongressts, appeals to the Government of 
India and the Secictary ol State not to delay any longer the 
Separation of I xeciitive and Judicial TuiKtions in the admi¬ 
nistration of (.’rinimal Justice, the desirability of which has 
been frequently admit ted by Government and the practica¬ 
bility of ctfectmg which a very inappreciable increase of 
expenditure, if any, has been reiKMtcdly shown. 

XIV. RESOL\’ED That this C’ongress records its 
emphatic poncst against the proposals of the (iovernment of 
India, for the Par tition ot Bengal in any manner whatsoever. 

I hat the proposals are viewed with great alarm by the people, 
as the division of the Bengali Nation into separate units will 
seriously interfere with its social, intellectual and material 
progress, involving the loss of various constitutional, and 
other rights and privileges which the Province has so long 
cnjc'iyed and will burden the country with heavy expenditure 
which the Indian tax-payers cannot at all alTord. 

J'he Congress is of opinion that no case has been made 
out for the Partition of Bengal, but if the present constitu¬ 
tion of the Bengal Government is considered inadequate for 
the eflicient administration of the Province, the remedy lies 
not in any redistribution of its territories, but in organic 
changes in the form of the Government, such as the conversion 


of the 1 ieutenant-Governoiship of Bengal into a Governor¬ 
ship, with an FAecuiive Council like that of Bombay and 
Madias. 

XV. RESOLVED That, looking to the approach of 
a CJeneial Flection in England, and to the vital importance, at 
this crisis, of bringing the claims of India before the electors, 
before the Parliamentary candidates, and before the political 
leaders, it is expedient that the Congress should depute 
trustworthy and experienced representatives nominated by 
the ditTerenl Provinces to be present in Lirgland for this 
purpose, before and during the election; and that a fund 
of not less than Rs. .^0,000 shiMild be raised to meet the 
necessary expenses of such Deputation. 

XVT. RESOLVED That this Congress desires to 
accord its miwt cordial support ti^ the candidatures oi Dada- 
bhai Naroiji for North Lambeth, Sir Henry Cotton for 
Boilingham, and Sir John Jardme for Roxburghshire, and 
appeals to the elect ms of these cimstitueixies that in the 
interests id' the pople of India, they will be pleased to return 
them to Parliament, so that they may not only lovally serve 
them, but represent in some manner the people of a countiy 
which, though a pait of the British Empire, has no diiect 
representative in the Biilish Parliament. 

XVH. RESOLVED Lhat this Congress desiies to 
convey to .Sir William W'edderbuin and the other members 
iT the British Committee its most grateful thanks for their 
disinterested services in the cause ol our political advance¬ 
ment. 

And that a sum of £ 700 be assigried for the expenses of 
the British CTvmmittee and that the several Congress circles 
do contribute the amount allotted to each. 

XVIH. RESOLV ED-'I hat this Congiess reappoints 
A.O. Hume, C B., to be General Secretary and D I . W'acha 
and G K. Gokhale to be Joint General Seerelaires of the 
Congiess for the ensuing >ear. 

MX. RESOLVED -That the question of the Consti¬ 
tution of the Congress be referred for repoit to a CTsmmillec 
consisting of the following gentlemen: 

BOMBAY P.M. Mehta, D L. Wacha, G K Gokhale, 
Ibrahim Rahimtulla; MADRAS C. Sankaran Nair, 
Krishnasvvami Iyer, M. Viraraghava Chan, Nawab Syed 
Mahomed; BLNCiAI : Surendranath Banerjea, Ambika 
Charan Ma/umdai; Baikunth Nath Sen, Abdul Kasim; 
PUNJAB: Tajpat Rai, L:)haramadas, Lala Haikishen Lai; 
UNIILD PROVINCES: Ganga Prasad Varma, Madan 
Mohan MaLiviya, S. Sinha, BJ RAR AND C.P.-R.N. 
Mudholkar, M.V. Joshi, M.K. Padhya. 

XX. RESOLVED That the Twenty-rust Indian 
National Congress do assemble, on such day after Christ¬ 
mas Day, 1905, as may be later determined upon, at Benares. 

XXI. RESOLVED -Thanks to the Reception Commi¬ 
ttee and those who have in various ways assisted it. (By the 
President.) 

XXII. RESOLVED—Lhanks to the President. 
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It is now a lit lie (i\er 50 \cars since Cjopm. 
Krishna CioKiiAii died ere he was liU\. On 
his death, K. Nalarajan, his ereal t’l ieiul and (he 
greal I dilor ol the hulnin S(n uil Ri/ornur said; 
‘Ml IS n(,| {o(> niiiili (n sa\ ill il ne\er helore in ihe 
hisHa v ( I'lhis ceiinli'N, ha\e inlellec! and ehaiaeler 
Mich a'^ ilhise id Cnikhale, been de\i>led to the 
fuilh ranee r\' MMilar amis m a spmt of f(aiiin- 
eiatnm ” This still Indds ii iie a<lei h ilf a cenliirv'. 
Indeed, accoidii\e to amdher areat tViend of his, 
Mrs. Sai\ |ini Maidii, tiKie li is sekh ni been in 
tuir annal s so laie a e anbinaiion of 'dhe practi¬ 
cal, strenmais wrakcrand the niNstie dreamer of' 
d reams” 

Horn on dill Ma\. lS6b, ni a Mlkiae in Ralna- 
giri distiict of Maharashtra, Ciopal Kiishna 
beloiiged to the I’ainily of the Chdsh des wli ' were 
well kmwvn lor their ch iracter and ir<on will. II 
his I’alher hid these tiacrl\ qiniliOcs, his mdlier 
was endowed wiih llie humane mies o[ piel\, 
tenderness and dexotion. (io.p.iPs early \e.iis 
were thc^'^e oriented po\erl\ and lu b!e ^ell-deniak 
He owed much tt^ h's cider brother, Cioxind who, 
on the father's death in IS7d, made himself les- 
ponsible I'or his education, despite the prixations 
it meant for him. Little wemder that lor \ears 
later Gtq'^al's anxiety was t(^ lighten h:s brother s 
burdens in life. 

Though he accjuilled himselt with credit, theie 
was n<Thing remarkable about ( iiq^al ;i' a pupil. 
He passed his Matricukiti(m at 15 and look his 
degree at IS. What, however, distinguished him 
in the LIphinstone CV>llcge was his exceptional 
/eal to study the Lnglidi classics and acquire 
an easy command ol the P.ngloh language. Of 
especial advantage tc> him in the achievement o( 
this objective was his excellent memory. 



i or a while \oimg (ii-pal thought ol I C S , 
of Liigmecring, and also ()f I aw but b\ tuice of 
circumslaitces had to abandon all sncli plans and 
take to sciu.(d-mastei mg lor a livip.g. d he noble 
example ol' the men m Maharashlia wlm th night 
of dedicated service to the nation c.f I ilak, Apte 
and Aclaikai, lor example was noi wasted on 
him though the idea ol going ichel to his biaUher 
weighcil with him heaxilx. Ilowevei, hisbiothei 
having been won ovei by his tiiends to the cause 
ol' dedication, (ii'pal, cue he completed twenty, 
joined ihe 1 ducaium .Societv as a member. It 
made a diffeience to him in life but he made his 
choice: not foi Inm a life ot' ease and comfoit 
but that od' y>OK r pedewtnan”. 

Smm he became a lecturer in Lnelish but one 
w'ho could also teach Mathematics and 1 monomics. 
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But whatever he taiisiht, he did after considerable 
preparation. And Jiappy for long years were 
(he young men who sat at his teet and did their 
Buike. Gopal Krishna had already been giving 
indiealioii of his rise to lame as a speaker. As 
chairman at a public meeting addressed by him at 
K<dhapur, on India under the British rule, the 
Brilidi Resident William l.ec Warner bore testi¬ 
mony to h's Command vd' the Fngli^h language and 
eapti\ ating eloquence. 

A momentous year in India as that of the birth 

the Congress, KsgS was equally eventful in 
Gopal Rao's life. 1 here was, it seemed, a hea- 
\enl> conjiu-.etion abv)ve when (jopal ICio (as he 
was called), the rising star of the Deccan, swam 
into the orbit of Mahadeo Govind Ranade, who 
in India occupied a ]')osition of pre-eminence, 
next only to that of Dadabhai Naoroji, and in 
Mharashtra was accepted and adored as a Socrates 
or a Greek (draele. Never were two st)uls so 
instinctively drawn tenvards one another, with soli¬ 
citude on the part of the teacher and gratitude on 
(hat (d'the pupil, wilh mutual hne and a common 
dcvotii>n to the cause of the Motherland. Inedim- 
able were the blessings of that spiiiiual kiu'-lup 
and consecrated collabv'uation in woithy causes, 
to Mcdiarashtra and India, till Death parted them. 
On the death of Ranade in 1901, (jopal Rao fell 
that a sudden darkness had fallen upon his life, 
hut being yet more determined to serve tli; country 
in the tradition ot' Ranade, turnctl to (i.V. Joshi 
(who, next to Ranade, plaved a great role in 
shaping him), for solace and support. I he old 
task-master was not there to chide or cheer him 
and to guide him in every way, but to Gopal Rao, 
the memoi\ of his guiu remained the fountain- 
source of inspirati^m to all his creative endeavour 
in life. 

It was m the nature td' things tlnit under the 
friendly and ins[ming auspices of Ranade, who, 
from behind the scenes, assisted, m the bnth of 
the Congress, Gokhale (as (iopal Rao was known 
cHilside Maharashtra) should have been drawn to 
it, with a sense of inevitability. It was at the 
Allahabad Congress of 1(SS9 that he made his 
lirst appearance. The tremendtnis impression 
he created on that occasion made him as attractive 
as fa.miliar a ligurc at the successive sessions. 
He raised his voice on all burning questions of 
the day and never did he raise it without compelling 
far-flung attention. He was always so well-in¬ 


formed, lucid and vigt^rous, and an example of 
purpo.seful spcviking and persuasive eloquence. 

He had some interesting cxpciicnces too. If 
in 1S95 he read the Welcome Speech on behalf 
of the Chairman of the Reception Committee who 
because oi' advanced >cars ctnild not stand the 
strain, in 1906 he had the piivilege of reading for 
the venerable Dadabhai the Presidential Address. 

I le had already held the stage as “the coining man". 
It was an exciting experience to have at 31 appeared 
before the Welby Commission as a witness and 
come out of the (>rdeal with flving colours. 

N(vr was he spared some bitter and humiliating 
experiences which put him to severest test in 
life. Impulsive by nature but in good faith, he 
publicised in hngland about the violation of two 
women by soldiers duiing the plague relief (>pera- 
ti(>ns in Poona, on the streng.th of private reports. 
It led to sensational results, the Govermnent having 
thrown out a challenge and G(>kha!e not been 
able to get evidence to substantiate his statement. 
As an hoiuHirable man, he had to offer an 
unconditional apologv. it was a stunning blow 
{o his prestige and reputation and for a lime 
he reeled under it. 

On the domestic fiamt too, he had his trials 
and tribulations. Having K^st his wife he married 
for a second time in ISS7, but 12 vexirs later, lost 
his second wife too. I ailier his mother died in 
1S93. And whit completely shattered him and 
left him disconsolate was the passuig ol’ Ranade 
in the middle of January 1901. All the solace he 
needed, he found only in service. Lven as early 
as in 1S9<S, he desired to become “a peifect ins¬ 
trument f(U' India's welfare", arid lead '\i dedicatetl 
life" in (he cause of the Mi)lherland. II' he slowly 
recovered fnun his recent eclipse and could re¬ 
establish himself in the public bosom, it was because 
of his personal probity and the missionary spirit 
of his public service. 

Two years' expeiience in the Bombay Legis¬ 
lative Council where he easily distinguished liimsell 
as an cuitstanding Legislator, encouraged him to 
seek wider avenues. After eighteen years of 
strenuous service as an educationist, he desired to 
bec(une wholetime public worker. On having 
heard of the approaching retirement from the 
Supreme Council of Pherozeshah Mehta (to whom 
he had owed so much in public life), Ciokhale 
wrote to him for a chance to succeed him—and 
wrote not in vain, In a moving utterance he 
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bade his adieu to the I ergusson College whieli he 
loved so deeply and laboured for so devotedly, 
and he embarked on ''the stormy and uneertam 
sea of pLiblie life" ‘‘purely from a sense of tiuty 
to the best interests of ecnmtry" and “in a spirit 
of hope and faith". 

It was in 1902 that Cjokhale entered the Supreme 
Coimeil. He was I Lilly ecuiseiou'^ ol' luiving succ¬ 
eeded a \efitable giant who liad, b\' hi^ debating 
prowess, da/zling el(ic|Lienee and dvnamic persona¬ 
lity, left an indelible impress on its proceedings, 
^'et (jokhale remained not onl\ to maintain the 
high standard set by the indomit<ible bheio/eshah 
Mehta, but, as a Parliamentai lan, leach heights 
imattamed t(c earlier or latei in our Paihameniaiv 
annals. With a rare combination ot strength of 
conviction and sense of resti amt, he set a tone w Inch 
brought a breatli of fresh life to the Indian ( ouiuils. 
He soon beeame the nT'st disiingimhed member 
of the Supreme ('ouncil while, as ‘0 cadcr ol‘ Ills 
MajestCs Ojiposition" he was recognised b\ the 
‘Superior C'ur/am" himself as a foeman \\oitIi\ 
oi' his steel. 

Ciokhale was but .Vi when he became the le<i- 
ding Imban spe^kesman in the Supreme ('ouncil. 
He made hist(U‘y b\' his Budget specslus which 
were listened to with rapt attention b\ the entire 
] louse and, received far beyond, as models oi' 
parliamentary eloc|uence, full oi' substance and 
clothed in a language at once lucid vind terse. I hey 
were an annual intellestual treat and the\ pr‘o\ided 
the pabulum I'or serious piditical iliscussion m 
(he countrv. 1 he\ evoksxi the admiration, even 
when they did noi win the approbation, ol Mmto, 
Meston and Montagu, not to speak of ('iii/on. 
Dining theenlii-e period of hiseareer in theSupreme 
( (Uincil and he remained there till his very entl 
CjL'khale st(^od on a pimivicle of his (wvn, with 
none above him or even anvwhere near him. 

I or ci'ovvded achievements and multiplving 
laurels there was seldom in the life of anv politician 
in India a period comixirable to Cj(^kale\ last 
decade 19()S-15. In more than one sense, 
the \ear 1905, was Ciokhale's most gloii('Us year, 
f or, it was the vear when he t'ounded the Servants 
of India Socielv. for organising, on however 
limited a scale, dedicated service to the Mother¬ 
land, and also when he presided over the Congress 
on the holy banks of the Ganga in Banaras. Jt 
must have been particularly gratifying to him to 


have been further engaged, during the same twelve- 
numth, in the collection of funds for the Ranade 
memorial 

The months t'cdlowmg the Bauaias Congiess 
were of exceptional conseL|uence ti> Gv'khale 
inasmuch as he h ul, as the leading Indian spokes¬ 
man of tiled, IV, to ihlbience British public opinion 
on the right lines Once again he went to I ngjand 
tt> deal with the siiualion cicalcd bv the Raiiilion 
ol' Bengal and t(V make llie Biitidi tlemoLiacv 
lealise that the I ast was ‘Mliiobbing wiih a iww 
impulse, and vibialing with a new' passion" and 
that India eiuild (udv be pacifieii and placated 
bv a liberal measuie of immediate poliikai le- 
buins. Ills s[veeLhes m I nglaiui ,iih1 mteivicws 
with Biiiish statesmen weie of far-reaching, 
signiticance, and it was no small caurdoii to limi 
to have lound lord Moilev, the SeLielaiy of 
State for India, isceplive and svmi^alhelic Of 
him whom he had praiscil eailicr as siiulent of 
Mill, tliscijsle of Buike aiui liiend and biographei 
ol Cdadsliuie, he said: “We never had so tine 
a Irieiul ol' our aspii at ions in a i esponsiblc posit ion 
since I Old Ripon's da\ " Iheie was ijuesiion 
about the leading pai t plaved bv (lokhale, olllLiallv 
or Lin-oHicially. in the ilelibei at ions piesedmg, the 
inauguiation of the Minto-Moilev Keforms 

But he du.l so at the iisk of bving misniuler- 
stooil ev en misrei^i e-entcil b)“lhe i ulei s and the 
ruled alike". Also, the odils weie against Moderate 
leadership (U' Liberal st.itesmanship, m view of the 
I ise ('f militant nation disni in India, amidst hcLtic 
developments like the tlep^ntation n\' Laipat Rai, 
the Suiat fiasco and the |iroseculion of I ilak. 
Not all peihajis lealised wh it Ciokhale realiv stone) 
for. He fn mlv held the view that the situation 
fee|uiicd “not the pi>lice man's baton, oi the sol- 
tiiei’s bav(met, but the statesman's msiehl, \m doni 
and courage". 1 he atmo^pheie in wIikIi he had 
to work during those vears vvasvciy intiigiiing. 
He was supposed to be appeasing the Muslims 
on the one hand and plaving the role of a Hindu 
schemer on the other. M into doubted hisconstancv ; 
even Morley was not completelv fiee foun pie- 
ludice. But he bore it all like a man and con¬ 
tinued his legislative and political activities in 
the laith that even bv their failures they could 
serve the canintry. It was in the same faith that 
he fougjit, for the introduction of fiee and com¬ 
pulsory education in the country, in : style of 
a crusader. 
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or even greater consequence was his visit to 
South Africa in the cause of the Indian Settlers 
led by Gandhiji and the part he played in bringing 
about the Gandhi-Siniits Settlement of 1914. 
Its violation by the South African Government 
led to sh irp reactions in India against Gokhale 
though his was the consolation that his position 
was correctly understood by Gandhiji. 1 he merits 
of this Settlement apart, it can tiever be forgotten 
by Indians that, out of Gandhi-Gokhale colki- 
boration in South Africa was born the mutual 
comprehension of theirs, with its momentous 
repercussions on our history. 

Those w'ere stremioiis \ears for Gokhale. 
It was generally known that he was taking more 
out of the svstem than it could stand. He was 
himself conscious of ''a death-warrant" when, 
as a member of the Public Service C’ommission, 
he was being (overworked. It was also too much 
(d'a strain to him to endtire the misunderstandings 
that incidciitallv arose out of his part in the pro¬ 
tracted negotiations between the Moderate and 
Lxtremisl sections in the Congress. 1 he shades, 
it seemed, w^ere closing in, on him: indeed, they 
did, on l ebruary IS, I9I5. 4 he country was 

plunged into gloom. Touching were the funeral 
scenes in Poona: the chief mourners included 
Bhandarkar, lilak and Kelkar. 

Gokhale was still <m the right side of 50 when 
he passed out of the Indian ken, darkening it for 
ever. As his bmgrapher d'.V. Parvate put it: 

A {graduate at IS, professor ami associate 
editor of the \Sudharak' at 20, editor of the 


Quarterly Journal and Secretary of the 
Sarvajanik Journal and Seerctarv of the 
Provincial Conference at 25, Secretary of 
the National Congress at 29, leading m77//('.s.v 
before an important royal eonmiission at 
3L provincial legislator at 34, Imperial Legis¬ 
lator at 36, President of the Indian National 
Congress at 30, natiomd envoy to the Imptrial 
Ciovernnient and Jounder of institutions at 
40, a recognised Leailer of Opposition in such 
Indiati parliaf}icnt as obtained in those days 
till his death, a trusted tribune of the people 
and a man of truth, rectitude and character 
in }\hom the rulers confided at all times 
and, above all, a patriot whom Mahatma 
Gandhi himself reyardeil as his master and 
a pel feet man in the political field w hat 
a truly marvellous and brilliant career and 
be\\)nd anybody's emulation! 

He first rose lo fame as Profe^s^)I (} Ah i!e: while 
yet voung he cast a spell on ih: Coiu-’i-ess; b\ 
founding the Servants id' India S cietv he sought 
U) spiritualise politics; as a p^-liii^ian he brought 
a certain preei^i )n as well as t Ik, roughness to the 
study (d public questions; a,s a Parhamentarian 
lie soared to unknown heights; as a slatesnian 
he convinced lK>th the Indian and Hritoh {niblic 
that in a free country he would have excel led 
Ascpiith and equalled (iladstone; as a parlri»>t 
he was rec<\imised to be ot the ‘ptirest ixiv serene' 
and, as a man, he was cleemed worthy ol'adoration. 
Apart from his eminence, ]>olitical, intellectual 
and moral, his place m (Uir history is scxaire as 
Ranadc's sishya and Gandhiji's yuiu. 


A PRODIGY 

He is a selfless man and a pv^hlical ascetic, 
indeed, he is a prodigy of intellect, being a debater, 
a s[ieaker and an eloquent orator, to say nothing 
of his wisdom, as a statesman. 


Bismamhuak Nath 
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Tribute to the President 

lilt: CAl'St: AND THi: man 


Gokhalc's ser\ ices arc kiKnvn to all of \on, 
and to many (d'yoii, belter than to in\self. Many 
of you, who hi\e come iVoin the Hombay Ihe- 
sidency know whit a sell less life (iokliale has 
led; how he was hist educated b}’ that prince of 
educators, the late R.inade; Innv he dexi'ted 
years of his life t(^ that nidsle iiisiiluiion wIulIi 
we know as 1 ergnsson ('olleg.e; and how alter 
some travels in Luiogve, he made his name as a 
politician by the hisicwic speech wIiiAh he made 
on the occasion of the budget disLiission in the 
Viceroy’s ('e-iincil S(>me vears ag*e (jcallemen, 
\ do md kii'iw Innv V'Ui received that speech; 
but when for the tiist imie I read that spec-, h, \ 
fell within invseH' that th it was the ci'iumg mm 
lor India. 1 he power ol" eKupieaee, the p.wver 
id' debede, the great im'deration and the hieid 
statement of facts, which charavtciistxl that splen¬ 
did speech in the Vicerov's Council diowed (hit 
wc liad at last got a champion, who would do 


justice to his couidry and ciuintrvmen. ^\^lr 
after vear we h ive walJied the jsi-oceednigs of the 
X’iccrov's council and I ihink 1 am relleAlmg the 
opinion of everv (>ne of viui present, vvlien I sav 
th it our cause Ci>uld lud hive found a more 
clociueni, a moie upiighl, and a nu're able ad¬ 
vocate thin m Cji kh lie. I shill not fiugel to 
mention the seivices winch Cjokhale lalelv len- 
dered bv his sp'endid senes id’ spec lies m 1 ngland 
ad a- time when ihcidd Cioveinmeid^ wasciumbhng 
down and when the iiew Ciovernmeid was being 
fvirmed. ^'oLl ma\ hive heaid and lead in llie 
papers some aecoual'' id the cMviits whali Ciokhale 
maile to lepiescd our cause, the cause ol all liidM, 
befoie all ckisses id' the 1 ugh h ( omnuiuitv, 
I'lom the merchants <d' 1 aneashne lv» those i>eople 
who are about to li dp ilv.' khis id the I mpire. 
1 belkve th it llie fiad of the e eiuiea.voiiis wc 
sh ill see b:lt>ie lone 

^ R C. Dl l I 


FEAIUKES 


1. 1 he I'ourth C ongress in U lb stoinl on the 
threshold id'ils thiid decade vv hen it met in Hanaras: 
the delegates “g.alhered on a noble clilf ol Rajghar, 
dominating Ciaraiimii's rolling ilo-'d, and the 
eye looking ii|nv\;ids, reslc\l on the great curving 
bank, the Crescent moon, crowned vvUh temples 
and stately dwelling places,' 

2. The importance ol the sc" nm lov ni the 
jvi esidcntsliip ol Cj< dsh.ile. Acca ad mg to Mai iv ia)i: 

probobl) it is not kii'wvn to inouv gentle¬ 
men tiled Ck>khde was mot unwilling to 
accept the Chair of this veai's Congress; that 
it was oidy aider the most ecnnest recpacsl 
had been made that he yielded to th it recjiiesl; 
that he repeatedly expressed his desire that 
senior veterans, many ot vvhmn he named, 
slieaild be asked; and tliat he should be per¬ 
mitted not to be called upim this vear. No 
doubt his esteem lor his senivirs vv.is light and 
well. I am sure that all those seniim friends 
rejoice with us in having made the selection 
of such a goevd and excellent Ihesident lor this 
year. 


3. (lokhile was only 3d when he woi'e the 
Presidential ciown, the voimgest -,o lar. 

d I h ue weie other ti 'buies paid, p d 1 w ukn ly 
bv lb h.imbh ir Natli and l\omesh C hmidcr Diitt. 
d hese a''e lepiv liiiccd elsewheie. 

S i hc‘ NaPion il Anlhem wa^ sun.*' at the 
Session. li .ippecns m i]ko‘ pages. 


REPRESECNTATIOxN 


Pi Ol UU\’.\ 

Deli go/c'V 

Bengal 

20d 

C.P. 

203 

Punjab (104) & NWl P (1) 

105 

(' P (44), Berar (hd cC 


SeCbad (3) 

64 

Bv'mbay (d4) & Sind (lb) . . 

1 10 

Madras ((>4) cV Mvsore (1) 

65 

Burma 

2 


Total 758 
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OBITER DICTA 


British Principles 

I regard the Indian National Congress as the 
intellectual product of British rule and English 
education, and one which ought, therefore, to be 
treated with tender regard by those whose duty 
it is to govern this county on British principles. 

Nothing Like Doing It 

I have often been accused of being too much 
of an optimist, and T admit the charge. I be¬ 
lieve it is better to work with hope than to w'ork 
with no hope; but hope or no hope, I think in 
a good cause, in a righteous battle; it is better 
to fight and fail than not to fight at all. 

Madhoi Al. 

(Choinnan of Reception Committee) 

Curzon's Failure 

Taking Lord Curzon at his highest, we find 
him engaged in a herculean attempt to strengthen 
the Englishman's monopoly of power in India 
and stem the tide of popular agitation and dis¬ 
content rousing the members of the bureaucrac> 
to a sense of duty similar to his ow'n and raising 
the standard of administrative efficiency all round. 
'Ihe attempt has failed, as it was bound to fail. 
Never was discontent in India more acute and 
widespread than when the late Viceroy laid down 
the reins of office; and as regards the bureaucratic 
monopoly of power, 1 think, we are sensibly 
nearer the time when it will be successfully assailed. 

The Wrong to Bengal 

A cruel wrong has been inflicted on our Bengalee 
brethren and the whole country has been stirred 
to its deepest depths in sorrow and resentment, 
as had never been the case before, d he scheme 
of partition, concocted in the dark and carried 
out in the face of the fiercest opposition tliat any 
Government measure has encountered during 
the last half a century, will always stand as a 
Complete illustration of the worst features of 
the present system of bureaucratic rule - its utter 
contempt for public opinion, its arrogant pre- 
tenions to superior wisdom, its reckless disregard 
of the most cherished feelings of the people, the 
mockery of an appeal to its sense of justice, its 


cool preference of Service interests to those of 
the governed. 

India's Debt to Bengal 

Even in things evil there is a soul of goodness, 
and the dark times, through which Bengal has 
passed and is passing, have not been without 
a message of bright hope for the future. The 
tremendous upheaval of popular feeling, which 
has taken place in Bengal in consequence of the 
partition, will cemstitute a landmark in the history 
of our national progress, f im* the first time since 
British rule began, all sections of the Indian 
community, without distinctiim of caste or 
creed, have been moved by a common impulse 
and without the stimulus of external pressure io 
«ict lc»geiher in offering resistance to a comnum 
wrong. A wave of true nati(Miiil consciousness 
has swe[)t over the Province, and at its touch old 
barriers have, for the time at anv r[ite, been thrown 
down; persiMial jealousies have vanished; other 
controversies have been hushed. Bengal's heroie 
stand against the oppression of a harsh and 
uneontrolled bureaucTaey h is astonished and 
gratitied all India, and her sufferings have not 
been endured in vain, when they have helped 
to draw closer all parts of the country in sympath) 
and in aspiration. A great rush and uprising 
of the waters, such as has been recently witnessed 
in Bengal, cannot take place without a little 
inundation over the banks here and there. These 
little exeesses are inevitable, when hirge masses 
of men move spontaneously - - especially when 
the movement is from darkness unto light, from 
bondage towards freed^mi,—and they must not 
be allow'cd to disconcert us texa much. The niv^^t 
outstanding fact of the situation is that the public 
life of this country has received an accession of 
strength of great importance, and for this all 
India owes a deep debt of gratitude to Bengal. 

Ihe Gospel of Devotion 

The true Swadeshi movement is bivth a pa¬ 
triotic and an economic movement. The idea 
of Swadesh or '‘one's own country" is one of the 
noblest conceptions that have ever stirred the 
heart of humanity. As the poet asks. 

Breathes there the man with soul so dead 
Who never to himse/f hath said, - 
This is my own, my native land. 
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The devotion to Motherland, which is enshrined 
in the liighcst Swadeshi, is an inriuence so pro¬ 
found and so passionate that its very thought 
thrills and its actual touch lifts one out of oneself. 
India needs to-day above everything else tliat the 
gospel of this devotion should he preached to 
high and low, to prince and to peasant, in town 
and in hamlet, till the ser\ ice ot Motherland be¬ 
comes with us as overmastering a passion as it 
is in Japan. 

Work of (ircat Value 

The C(mgress belie\cd that by offering their 
criticism and urging their demands from a natimial 
piatfiu’m, where they ctHild speak in the name ot 
all India, they wcmld be able to secure a continuous 
impr(ncment of the administration and a steady 
advance in the direction of the political emanci¬ 
pation of the people. Iwenty years have since 
elapsed and during the time much has happened 
to chill that hope and dim that faith, but there 
can be no doubt that work ot great \alue in ('iir 
national life has already been accomplished. The 
minds of the people ha\e been famihari/ed with 
the idea of a united India working for her saKation; 
a national public opinion has been created; close 
bonds of sympathy noyv knit together theditleicnt 
Provinces; caste and creed separations hamper 
less and less the pursuit of common aim; the 
dignity of a conscitnisness of a national existence 
has spread oyer the yvholc land. Our record 
of political concessions yvon is no doubt, yery 
meagre, but those that have been secured are ol 
considerable value; some retrogression has been 
prevented; and il latterly we have been unable 
to stem the tide of reaction, the resistance we 
have offered, though it has failed ot Hs avowed 
purpose, has substantially strengthened oui public 
life. 

I he New Secretary of State 

l.arge numbers ol educated men in this country 
feel toyvards Morlcy as toyvards a master, and 
the heart hopes and yet trembles as it has never 
lioped or trembled belore. He, the reveicnt 
student of Burke, the disciple of Mill, the friend 
and hi(’>grapher ol Gladstone, will he coura¬ 
geously apply their principles and his own to the 
Government of this country, or will he, too, 
succumb to the influences oi' the India Office 
around him and thus cast a cruel blight on hopes 
which his own writings have done so much to 
foster? We shall see; but in any case his appoint^ 


ment as Secretary of State for India indicates how 
strongly favcuirable ti^ (Hir cause the attitude ot 
the neyv Ministry is. 

G.K. Gokhaic 
( rresident) 

(^reat Cause for Hope 

With a Liberal ministry, with the department 
relating to India presided oyer by a statesman 
who by his past yvritings and career has illustrated 
the yer^ best traditions of I ngland, 1 think we 
have great cause for hope anti if yve make this 
appeal in the fair name of Lngland, tor the iul- 
tilment of these pledges that haye been made to 
us solemnly on solemn iKcasions by great men, 
and lor the better juslilicalion td the mission that 
Ih'oxidence has enti listed to 1 nglanil in her relation 
to India, I haye not the slightest d<nibt, gentlemen, 
that with the constituti(mal ..gitatu n whkh has 
chaiacterised us in the past yse should be xcry 
much nearer to the achie\ement of this object 
which eyeiy tme ot us cauisiders to be one which 
is most necessaiT for the pin pose mU merely 
of our adyancement but also as a step t»)yvartls 
sell-goyernment yvhieh ought to be the ideal ol 
anybod> who thinks he is an Indian. 

I A. Ci()\ 1 M).M<A(.A\A AIVAR 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

A noble people cannot haye an ignoble Cioyer¬ 
nment and an ignoble pe(^ple cannot haye the gilt 
of rcprcsentatiye institutions. II you make up 
your mind determined and resoKcd in the depths 
of your heart to emancipate your selves Irom your 
present condition of serfdom, then rise to the 
height of your manhood, assert >our rights as 
responsible citizens. 

- Si kr NDRXNAl 11 BaNI KJI A 

The Way To Do It 

A noble people cannot have an ignoble Cio- 
vernment and an ignoble people cannot haye the 
gift of representative institutions. If you make 
up your mind, determined and resolved in the 
depths of your heart to emancipate yourselves 
from your present condition of serfdom, then 
rise to the height of your manhood, assert your 
rights as responsible citizens. If you arc deter¬ 
mined to do that, the Councils will be expanded, 
but not other-wise. If you hold this meeting and 
then go to sleep for the next 12 months, do no¬ 
thing, think nothing about your country, the 
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chances of your political emancipation arc remote. 
Therefore, 1 ask you all once again to take the 
firm resolution in your mind that you will begin 
the agitation in this connection, continue the 
agitation through good report and evil report, 
determined to emancipate yoursehes, and obtain 
for your country and for your countrymen 
the priceless gift of representative insitutions: 
then the blessing of God will be with you and 
your labours will be crowned with the success 
which they deser\e. 

—Si RTNORANANI BANIRM A 
+ * 

A Glorious Day 

It ought to bring a blush of shame to the check 
of e\ery Englishman who has the honour of his 
country at heart to think that after 100 years of 
English rule his countrymen ha\e not been able 
to give to the inheritors of one of the greatest 
civilizations of the world what America has given 
to the Phillippines, a far more baekward race 
than the Indians, in less than 10 }cars. Indeed, 
it will be a glorious day for England when, by 
her wise laws and thorough education, she will 
have raised this ancient and great but now fallen 
country to the level of a self-governing nation, 

(j. Srinivasa Rao 

* + 

fhe tide of reaction is running high in this 
country; we have seen the passing of the Sedition 
Eavv, we have seen the passing of the Official 
Secrets Act, we have seen our national character 
traduced and calumniated by the greatest repre¬ 
sentative of the Sovereign, we have also seen 
the militar-y powr triumph over the civil power, 
and lastiv, we have seen tiie partition of Bengal, 
the suppression of the Swadeshi movement by 
coercion and force and the infamous cii’cular of 
Mr. Bampfvde Euller, we have seen all these. Well 
may John Morley, the present Secretary of State, 
say of such rulers and administrators that after 
having won India by breaking all the ten command¬ 
ments they found it dillicult to maintain it 
on the principles of the Sermon on the Mount. 
The darkest hour is clt)se to the dawn; in the 
midst of this darkness to the eye of faith that can 
look into the future there yet shines the morning 
star of old. As certainly as there is God’s justice 
in this world, as certainly as there is God's truth 
in this world, so certainly the cause of justice and the 
cause of truth, by the blessing of God, will not fail, 

Bishan Narayan Dar 


If W'c are true to ourselves, then the race which 
has produced the great philosophers, the greatest 
statesmen and the gi*eatest warriors shall not 
crouch for this or that favour at the hands of 
other people. It is then and then alone that the 
South African problem, as well as other Indian 
problems, will lind their best solution. 

B.N. Sarma 

Betrayal 

Ihc history of the cmpli^ymcnt of Indians 
in tlic public service is the histen'y of promises 
unfulfilled, pledges unredeemed and hopes un¬ 
realised. 

V.V. J()(,IAII 

* * 

i hc \ erdici On ( iir/on 

Ehc year 1905 is one of the darkest and saddest 
in our annals, relieved by the rcllection that it 
witnessed an upheaval of nadional life and an 
awakening of natit)nal consciousness without 
parallel in our history. Eord Cur/on has divided 
our Province: he has sought to bring about the 
disintegration of our race, and to deslory the 
solidarity of our popular opinion. Has he suc¬ 
ceeded in this novel endeavour ? He has built 
better than he knew ; he has laid broad and deep 
the foundations of our national life; he has 
stimulated those forees which contribute to the 
up-building of nations; he has made us a nation; 
and the most reactionary of the Indian Viceroys 
will go d(*wn to posterity as the Architect of the 
Indian National life. I1iat will be the autho¬ 
ritative, tinal judgment of history and postciily 
on the work of Eord (Tir/on’s Government and 
;ulministration. 

A Word To Alinto and Alorley 

May we not, therefore, appeal to Lord Minto 
and Mr. John Morley, the new Secretary of State, 
to reverse the decree which has been passed upon 
us by Lord Curzon? May wc not be permitted 
to indulge the hope that l.ord Minto’s mission in 
India is to conciliate, to throw oil upon tlie troub¬ 
led waters, to undo the mischief wrought by his 
predecessor? His illustrious ancestor who ruled 
over us about hundred years ago gave us 
peace amidst war. May wc not appeal to him 
to emulate the example of his illustrious ancestor 
and spread the blessings of peace, contentment 
and happiness throughout the length and breadth 
of the country? As regards Mr. John Morley, 
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we arc all more or less his disciples. We have 
sat at his feet; our intellectual and moral natures 
have been fed, stimulated and ennobled by the 
great lessons which he enlorccd with such con¬ 
summate eloquence. He has taught iis in his 
life of F.dmund Burke that Asiatics have rights 
and Luropeans ha\e their obligations in India. 
He has taught us the paiamountcy of moral laws 
in the (jo\crnment of human alTairs. May we 
not ask him to apply his own principles to the 
solution of the Partition problem and the solution 
of other liKlian problems? 

Sunrise 

Beai in mind that we arc li\ing through critical 
and great times. The sun has risen in the Fast. 
Japan has hedged the rising Sun but that Sun of 
Asia will pass in its meridian course o\er this 
hapless land and shed upon us its brilliance and 
lustre. F\cn now we feel the first nutteimgs of 
an awakened national conciousness Oh! let 
us strengthen them and iinigorale them, ennoble 
them lor the glorification ot our Motherland, 
for the lasting credit of the great laceto which we 
belong and lor the permanence upon bro<id natio¬ 
nal lines of that great administration which m the 
p<ist was fired with loflv ideals ol’ duty towards 
India, but which, m the present moment, we are 
aiuious to rescue IVom the reproach of reaction 
and retr(^gression. 

Sl'Kl NDRANA I II BaM KJI A 


That Iking So. 

Haiiilc Mdtaiani is a very innocent exckimation. 
^'ou simply say: “Hail M(.)therland, t)r 1 bow to 
thee. Motherland." Nothing insulunis, nothing 
pt)isonous and iKqhmg seditious about it. Now, 
gentlemen, I am surprised that any Fnglishman, 
any son of laigland who has been brought up 
on the noble life-giving literature of l:ngland, 
should object even for a moment to the use of 
Handc MataniDi. In the few books of l:nglish 
literature which \ had the good fortune to read, 
I came across a passage that Chatham in his dying 
moments cried out “my country, my country." 
Lnglishmen regard him with adoration. When 
you find Nelson sending out a message to his 
solidiers at a critical moment in the name of 
England, you admire and respect him. When 


you come across passages m Shakespeare where 
the feeling of love for the MiUhcr-country is well 
and happily described, Englishmen rejo:ce as 
much as we dts on reading those passages. 
Throughout the whole literature of England, as 
in all the literatures of the wemid, vou will find 
that the love tor the Motherland is regarded as 
an indicatii)!! ol healthy feeling, ^'ou will liiul 
that not onlv' lU) eveej^tum is taken, but if >ou 
find a man lacking m that lo\e tor Mother-countrv 
reproach is cast in his face by Sir Walter Scott 
v\hich was so well expressed by the Piesklenl 
I hat being so, ! cannot understand how any 
Englishman who has got English feelings >et m 
him can really object to the use of Hmulc MLilutLini. 

Madan Moiiw Maiavha 


‘ Stick I'o ]|" 

Don I conceal your he.iils, don't behave like 
cowards. Once ha\ing adopted that manly pohc\, 
slick to it till the last. CBoiify yourseUes as I 
have told vou. Is it not a maltei of shame tor 
us that this National (’ongress m the last IweiUv- 
one years should mU have produced at least a 
number of political Sanvasis that could sacrilice 
their lives tor the pohliea! regeneration (d' the 
countrs? Now that the (.'(Uigiess has emne to 
a stage when it could become a lather, a parent. 
I earnestly appeal to vou to let it have its legitimate 
offsprings, a b<md of earnest missionaries [o work 
i>ut the political regeneration of the countly. 

1 here is no use of our talking aloud, iheie is not 
much use of our showing signs ol discontent and 
tiisallection, unless we are true to oursehes, tiue 
to our noble countrv, true to the Motheiland, 
tiue to the cause of political legeneialion and 
political agitation. If you slunv, m a tew years, 
to our rulers that we are steadfast m our determina¬ 
tion, that we are steadtasl m mu devotion to our 
cause, I assuie you that theie is no power m the 
world that can prevent vou from going t'oiward 

Lajpai Kai 


Our Demand 

The noblest service which one man can render 
to another, next to helping in the belie!'m the Glory 
and Goodness of God, is to unfold the doors of 
the temple of culture to a man, and the cruellest 
wrong that one can do for another is to withhold 
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from him the boon of education which is a solace 
to him in the days of sorrow, which is an aug¬ 
mentation in the days of joy, which is always a 
friend and companion. We demand that England 
shall not be deliberately guilty of that cruel wrong. 

—Heramba Chandra Maitra 


Our Dream 

Our dream of an Indian nationality is not a 
selfish dream for India, but it is a dream for human¬ 
ity in which India shall be the mother of a great 
cause, shall be the fosterer and the nurse of 
all that is noble, humane and great. 

SlSTl R Nl\| Dll A 


THE national CONGRESS ANTHEM 

( Fng/isli Translation ) 


(*) 

Yc sons of noble India ! 

With heart and soul unite, 

And sing aloud her praises, 

Extol her boundless might. 

There is no land like India, 

No mount like hers so high - 
For none but great Himadri 
Can touch the lofty sky, 

O Holy land of Ganga ! 

Thy fields arc c\er green, 

With priceless jewels resplendent. 
Thou rufst the world O Queen’. 

We hail thee dear old India ! 

We had thee, fatherland ! 

CHORES 

And singing foith thy praises. 

We all united stand. 

O land of mighty heroes ! 

O mother of mighty men ! 

The darksome night that clouds thee 
Shall turn to light again; 

Tor this o’r world is fleeting, 

No darkness long can stay: 

Look up ! the shining ‘Surya 
Proclaims the dawn of day. 

CHORUS 

O land of righteous Rama ! 
Karnatak ! Coorgh ! Sindh ! 

O land of five great rivers ! 

O Malva ! heart of Hind ! 

O land of Central India ! 

Bengal and Burma fair ! 

O glorious Land of Goojars ! 

With whom shall I compare ? 
Madras ! Maharashtra ! Sorath ! 
And Rajputana great ! 

Ye all have done your duty 
In lifting national weight. 

CHORUS 


>'e Hindu ! Jam and Moslem ’ 

Ye Parsi ! Jew ! Buddhist ! 

Ye Chiistian ! Sikh ! and Biahmo ' 
Ye children of the Last ! 

Stretch foith >our arms in friendship, 
And greet your countrymen, 

For 'tis the blood of India 
That runs through e\ciy \ein 
CHORUS 

But lo ! our dear old India 
How sunken is her state ! 

Her children die by thousands 
O what a horrible fate ! 

Be up ! ye sons of India ’ 

And pray for help to God; 

Pci form your yearly Yatra 
T'o National Synod. 

And purified by Congress, 

Keep up your spiiits high. 

And save our dear old India, 

And raise a joyous cry ! 

CHORUS 

Arise ! ye sons of India ! 

'Be just and fear naught,’ 

Stand up and serve your countiy 
And glorious is your lot^ 
f or so proclaim ‘Shastras’ 

'Where Duty is the goal, 

There victory must follow 
To crown the glorious soul.’ 

But if we are divided. 

There surely lies our fall; 

In Union lies our safety. 

As known to each and all. 

Then up ! United India ! 

And make your country bright, 

In doing one's own duty 
There sha’n’t be fear or fright. 

CHORUS 
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(ID 

The Noble aim this 

Of Congress, good folks, 

With joy to Celebrate 

This auspicious clay. 

In unison do work 

T^or country's good; 

Show one and all 

Yc^ui de\otion to Hind 
Disunion and discord 
I lave the ruin c)f India caused. 

To restore her then 

To her ancient prcKpents 
And develop hei 

With Britain’s heliv 
Co-operate with yc)ur wealth 
Industry and enter pi ise. 

I hat King Ldward's gloiy 

May shine throughout the world. 

Onward Congress soldiers ' 

I eaders of the Land, 

CHORUS 

Cheer the heart cd’ India, 

And united stand. 

Hume, the C'ongress-father, 

Cottmi in the Chair, 

Wedderburn and Isabjee, 

Shine like stars sc) fair ! 

Oadabhai and Mehta, 

Komesh Chandra gieai. 


Sail the ship of Cc)ngress, 
dhiough a stormy strait. 

CHORUS 

Ranadc and W'aeha, 

Bailerjea and Iver, 

I)ii\e the car of C’ongiess. 
Amidst a muddv mire. 

I'elang, ( iok hale, Ranipal. 
Madan-Mohan, (ihose. 
Ihrough the ranks of soldiers, 
See Avodhva, Bc'se. 

C HORUS 

Stalwait sons of India ! 

Bra\e as bra\e can be, 

Sei\e >our dearest country. 
Bend not seisile knee. 

Pia> to (h)d that India, 

Rieh with sc>ns so bold. 

Ma> m nearest futuie. 

Roll III wealth untold. 

C HORUS 

Blessed the hour that passes, 
Blessed is the day, 

1 or the heart ot India 
I caps with joy tonlav. 

May the sons of India, 

I oyal to ilie core, 

Sing the Congress Anthem, 
Ihiising evermore. 

CHORUS 
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RESOLUTIONS 


T. RESOLVED—That this Congress representing His 
Majesty's Indian subjects of all races, creeds and communi¬ 
ties, most humbly and respectfully olfeis its loyal and dutiful 
welcome to Thuk Royal Hk;n\Tssrs luh Pri\’( r and 
Princiss oi Waiis on the occasion of their visit to India. 

d he Congress is deeply touched by the c\i'»eriences of 
Their Highnesses’ sentiments of cordial good-will towaids 
the people ol India, is confident that the personal knowledge 
gained during the piesent tour will stimulate their kindly 
interest in the welfare of its people, and it expresses the fer¬ 
vent hope that His Ro>al Highness will be graciously pleased 
to submit, to His Majesty the Kmg-Lmperor, the earnest 
player of this Coigress that the principles of the Queen’s 
Pioclamalion be enforced in the Covetnment of this country. 

(a) I hat the President do submit the above 
resolution to His Ro>al Highness by wire. 

JI. RESOlAED-dl lat in the opinion of this ('ongre^s 
the time has ariived for a fuither expvinsion and leform of 
the Supieme and Provincial Legislative Councils, so that 
they may become more repiesentative of the people, and 
the non-ofhcial members theieof may have a teal voice in 
the (loveinment ol the country. The Congiess recommends 
an met case in the number of tion-olTiciai and elected membe/s 
and the grant to them of the right of dividing the Councils 
m financial matters coining before them; the head of the 
Covernment concerned possessing the power of veto. 

HI. RESOLVED ^ 

That (a) I his Congress, while thanking the Ciovein- 
meid of India for the appointment of a C’ontmiitee to 
encjuirc into Excise Admmistiation in the seveial 
Piovinces of the countiy, regrets that its composition 
is exclusively olEicial, aiul that, therefore, it cannot 
mspiic bill public conlidence; 

(b) this C'ongress, concuriing in the opinion of 
pic'Vioiis (fongiesses, expresses its deliberate conviction 
that the receignition of the principle of local option in 
practical administiation and a large reduction in the 
numbei ol existing licjuor shops are conditions precedent 
ti) any satisfactoiy refoim m Excise Administration; 

(c) this Congiess respectfully uiges on the Govern¬ 
ment of India the desiiability of speedily cairymg out 
the piincipal proposals contained in Sir Fredrick Lely's 
menuviandum ol last year on 1 xcise Admmistiation; 

(d) that the Congress begs to protest against the 
viitual shelving, by the Goveinment of India in its 
executive capacity, of the Hengal Excise Rill, which 
has been welcomed as a sound and progressive piece 
of temperance legislation. 

IV. RESOLVED—That in the opinion of this Congress 
the lime has ailived when the people of India should 
be allowed a larger voice in the administration and control 
of the affaiis of their country by: 


(a) The bestowal on each of the Provinces of 
India the fianchise to return at least two members 
to the Bntish Hc>use of Commons. 

(b) 1 he appointment of not less than three Indian 
gentlemen ol proved ability and exiverienee as members 
of the Secretary of State's Council. 

(c) I he appointment of two Indians as membeis 
ol the Gmernoi-Cieneral s I xecutive C ouncil aiul of 
one Indian as a member of the Executive C'ouncils 
of Bombay and Madras. 

\. RESOLNED That this Congiess is ivf opinion that 
to enable the Parliamentt to dischaige more salisfacloi ily 
its responsibility m regaul to the CioveinmeiU of India, 
pel lOilical Pa 1 1 lament ai y eiupiii les mu') the condition of Ind'a 
should be revived, and the salary of the Sectelaiy of the 
Stale for India should be placed on the Prilish estimates. 

\I. RESOIALD (a) Ihat, in the opinion of the C'ong- 
ress, the piinciples and policy enunciated by the Gov em¬ 
inent of India m their Resolution, dated 24ih May. 1004, 
on the siibjec t of the emplov meiit of Indians in the higher 
guides of the Public Seivice, aie inconsistent with those 
laid down in the Pai hamentaiy Statute ot' ES.H and 
the PiaK'l.imation of 1858 by the late Queen-Empress, 
and this Congress enteis its lesfvectful but emphatic 
protest .igamst an attempt to explain away pledges 
solemnly given by the Sovereign tmd Parliament to 
the people of this counity, and to deviate fiom aiiang.e- 
ments deliberatcTv at lived at by the Cjov eminent aftei 
a catelul examination of the whole question by a 
Public Commission. 

(b) That this C'ongiess is of opinion that the 
line remevly fivr many existing financial and adminis¬ 
trative evils lies m the wider emphyvinent of Indians 
m the luglier blanches ol the country's seivice; and 
while coiicuimg with pievions congresses in urging 
that immediate elteet should be given to the Resolution 
of tile House ol Commons of 2nd June. 1805, in favoui 
of holding the competitive examinations ioi the C ivil 
.Seivices simultaneously in England and in Indi.i, this 
C'ongiess placed on lecord its film conviction that the 
only salisfaetoiy solution of this (|uestion is to be 
found m the rc-oiganisaiion of the Indian Civil Service, 
which shouKl be reconstituted on a decentralised basis. 
Its judicial functions in the meantime being partly 
transterred to peisons who have been tiiiined in the 
profession of law. 

(c) That this Congress, concuiing in the opinion 
of the late C ongress, deplores the abolition of the 
competitive test for the ITovincial Service. Past 
experience has amply established the fact that a system 
of Government nomination degenerates, in the special 
circumstances of this countiy, into a system of appoint¬ 
ment by (.)fficial favour, and thus by bringing unfit 
men into the Service, impairs the efficiency of the admi- 
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nistration and, in addition, unfaiily discredits the 
fitness of Indians for high office. Ihis Congress, 
thcerfoie, respectfully urges the Government ol India 
to restoie theconipetitive lest for tlie Provincial SerMce 

VJI. KESOLVKI) That this Congress, while appiesia- 
ting the action of tlie Government ol India m appl>mg a 
portion of its surplus revenues last Marsh to s('>me ol the 
purposes recommended, by the (\)ngiess, is of opinion that 
the linancial relief given by it to the t.i\-payeis ol this country 
timing the last three years has been most inadequate, and the 
C’ongrcss regicts that atlvantage has bten taken ol recent 
.surpluses to increase largely tiie military expenditure ol the 
country, raise the salaries of I uoipean ollicals m se\er.il 
depai tments anti create a number of new ptw.ts loi them. I he 
C'ongress iiigcs that any surplus that may arise in the fuiuie 
should, in the lirst place, be de\t)le(l tti objests diiectly bene¬ 
fiting the people, sueh as impaitmg scientific, imliistt i il and 
agticultuial education, provulihg iiKieased lasilities o\ 
medisal relief and assisting Muncipal and I oeal Roaids with 
giants to undertake urgently needed measures td saint,uy 
reform, and the improvement c'f means of ct'inmunicatitni 
in the interior. 

Mil. RESOLVED 

(a) dh,it this Congress, vv bile i esortling its emphatic 
[d'otest against ,my ch,mge winch weakens the supr- 
em.icy of the C’lvil contiol over the Militaiv autho¬ 
rities, IS of opinuni that the necessaiy ('ivil Lontiol 
cannot be adequately exeiciscd until and unless the 
reiMesentaliws of the ta\-l\i>eis are plated in a position 
to inllucnce such contiol. 

(b) Iliat this Congress earnestly repeals its pio- 
lest against the cmnmued mciease in the military 
expcndiluie, which is unneces^^lly, unjust and bexond 
the capatity of the Indian pe«qde. 

(t) That this Congiess is distinttly of opinion 
that as the military expenditure of this tounti> is 
determined, not by its own mililarx' needs and require¬ 
ments alone but aKo by the exigentics of Riitish supre- 
maty and British polit> m the fast, it is onlv hui th,it 
a pr opor tionate share ot suth expei dituie should be 
met out of the Biiiish Lxcheciuer and shared by the 
I mpire at laige, instead of the whole ol sush expen¬ 
diture falling (XU a part ol the Pmpire whith is the 
poorest and the least able to bear it. 

(d) That m view of the changed position of aff¬ 
airs m Asia, due to the recent war bciwetu Russia and 
Japan and the Anglo-Japancsc dreaty, this Congress 
earnestly luges that the Luge expenditure of 10 millions 
sterling sanctioned last year lor the Retuganisation 
Scheme be not now intuired, and the mone> be devoted 
to an extension of education in all its branehes and 
reduction of the ryot's burdens. 

IX. RESOLVED lhat 

(a) This Congress, while expressing its .sense of 
satisfaction at the passing by the Australian House 
of Rcpresnetatives, of a Bril to amend the law ol 


Immigration sc» as to avoid luiitmg uie susceptibilities 
of the people id India, again j^Lwes on recoid us sense 
of deep regret that British Indians should continue to 
tie subjected to har.issing and degrading restiistions 
.ind denied the cudmaiy rights of British C iti/eiiship 
m Ills Majesv's C'olonies. 1 he C\>ngiess paitieiilailv 
protests against (he cnfoKs.ment by the Biitish 
(lovernmeni i>l dis.ibihties on the Indian settlers m the 
Iiansva.il ,ind Oi.mge RiV(,r ( town ( oh>nies, which 
were not enfoice<.l cVcH Uiuier the oLl Boci rule, m 
spite ol declaiatMMis h> Ills M.ijeMv's Ministei that 
the treatment of the Indi.m subjects of the Ivmg-I m- 
peiiu bv the Boer C io\c i nment w,is i>ne ol thes.iiises 
ol the late war; 

(b) m vkw of the impoitaiU pail the Indian 
settlers h.ive pl.ived m the development of the ( o- 
lonies, then adanilled lovaltv and pe.icelnl and indus¬ 
trious habits, iIkii iis^^lul and sell-saci il le mg services 
diiiim' the teceiU wai. and. above all, the gieal cons¬ 
titutional impoilanve of the i^iinciple ol equal treat¬ 
ment ('I all citi/eiis ol the I mpiie anvwheie m the 
Kmn\ Dominions, this t migiess i cwpecilullv , but 
strongly, iiiges the Cu'VeinmeiU ol liklia and Ills 
M.ijestv's (lovcinmcht to insist, bv pii'hibitmg if 
neecss.iiv, the cinigialum ol indeniuied laboui and 
adopting (Uhei ichdiaimv measuics, on the lecigmiiion 
ol the status of Indian emigianis as Biiiish ciii/ens 
m ,dl the Colonies 

\ RESOIAED 

(a) That m the i>|'mion of this ( ongiess ,i emn- 
plete sepataluvn of judici.d fnan Ixccutive functions 
must now be earned out without fuiihei delay 

(b) lhat this C(>iig,icss, conciiiimg with pievious 
Chmgiesses uiges lh,it the .ludieial Seivice, m ,dl parts 
ol the countrv, should be leeiuited fimn the legal 
profession mote kitgclv th,tt .it [UesciU, ,is (he s>stem 
of appomtmg Civilians without special legal ti,lining 
m hig.h judicial (dfices chk-s mu L.kI to s.uisfadoiv 
.idministration i>l justice m the mull.isil 

\i RESOIAED lh.it this Congiess, while mumg 
with satisfaction some uselul leloniis leeommeiidcd by 
the Ihdice C ommissum, reg.iels that adcciuate lueasines 
have not been achvpted to m.Ueiially impiove tlie elheiency 
and the honesty v>l the Police Service. 

lhat this Congress tecoids its conviction' 

(1) That competitive examinations for the re¬ 
cruitment of the Police Service in the higher grades 
should be ihnnvn open to all classes (d Bi itish sub|ecl > 
instead of being conlinetl to candulates of British 
biith, and that such examinations should be held 
simultaneously m 1 ngland and m India. 

(2) lhat educated Iruiians should be largely 
employed in the higher grades m order to secure 
efficiency in work. 

(3) That enlistment in the I’rovincial Service 
should be by competitive examinations. 
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(4) And lastly, that District Olliccrs, who arc 
the heads of the Police, should be relies ed of judicial 
woik and of all control over the Magistracy of the 
I4isirict. 

XU. RESOIA ED That this Congress records its 
emphatic protest against the Partition of Pcngal in the face 
of the stiongest opposition on the part of the Province. 

That having regard to the intense disatisfaction felt 
by the cntiie Pengah community at the dismembeimcnt 
of their Province and their manifest disinclination to accept 
the Partition as an accomplished fact, this Congress appeals 
to the Cjowrnmcnt tif India and to the Secretary of State 
to re\erse or nuKlify the airangments made in such a manner 
as to cmiciliate public opinion, and all.iy the excitement 
and tiniest manifest among laige masses of the people. 

That this ('ongicss recommends the adoption of some 
arrangement which would be consistent with administrative 
efficiency, and would place the entire Pengah community 
under one undnided administration either by the appoint¬ 
ment of a Covernor and Council, or by the adt^^tion of some 
other admmistiatise arrangements tliat may be thought 
desirable. 

XIII. RESOLVF^D That this ('ongress records its 
earnest and emphatic protest against the repressive measures 
which have been adopted by the authorities m Bengal after 
the people tlteie had been compelled to icsort to the bo>cott 
of foi'cign goods as a last protest, and pcihaps the only cons¬ 
titutional and effective means left to them of drawing the 
attention of the British public to the action of the Ciinern- 
ment of India m persisting m their determination to partition 
Bengal, in utter disregard of the universal pia>crs and pro¬ 
tests of the people. 

XIV. RESOLVED 

(a) That this Congress repeats its protest 
against the present policy of the Cioveminent of India 
in respect of I ligher Secondary Education, as being 
one ol oflieialising the governing bodies of the Univer¬ 
sities and restricting the spread of education. 

(b) That this Congress, while thanking the Govern¬ 
ment of India fi)r the special grant made this year to 
Primary and Higher Lducation, again places on record 
us firm conviction that the material and moral rnte- 
rests of the country demand a much larger expenditure 


(d) That at least one central fully-equipped 
Polytechnic Institute should be established in tlic 
country with minor technical schools and colleges in 
the different Provinces. 

XV. RESOLVED—That this Congress deplores ficsh 
outbreaks of famine in several parts of the country, and 
holding that the frequent occurrcnccs of famine are due to 
the great poverty of the people, which forces large numbers 
of them to throw themselves on Stale help at the fust touch 
of scarcity, it again urges the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State to institute a detailed enquiry into the 
economic condition of a few tvpical villages m dilferent 
parts of India. 

(1) J his Congress is of opinion that the propeity 
of an agiicultuial country like India cannot be secured 
without a definite limitation of the State demand on 
land, such as was proposed b> Lord Canning m lXn2, 
or by Lord Ripon m 1882. 

(2) It regrets that Lord Cur/on, in Ins Land 
Resolution of 1902, failed to recognise any such 
limitation and declined to accept the suggestions of the 
Right Hon Sir Rishaid Ciarlh and other mcmoilalists. 

(3) It hidds that a reasonable and definite resiiic- 
tion ol the State-demand, and not the restriction on 
tenants' rights, such as has found favour m recent years, 
is the true remedy lor the growing impoveiishmeiU 
of the agricultural population. 

XVT. RESOLVED That having regard to the tact 
that there is ten davs’ international quarantine inexistence 
ti> Kamran, this Congress holds tliat the quarantine of live 
days imposed at the port of Biuubay upon the Mussalman 
pilgrims before embarking for Jedda is unnecessary and 
vexatious, and produces a feeling of discontent; this Congress, 
therefore, prays that the quarantine imposed at Bombay 
be entirely abolished. 

XV'II. REwSOLVED That this Congress, concurring 
with previous Congresses, strongly urges— 

(1) The constitution of the Punjab into a Regula¬ 
tion Province. 

(2) The expansion and reform of the Punjab 
Legislative Council in accoidance with the Indian 
Council Act of 1892. 


than at present on all branches of education, and a 
beginning in the direction of the Tree Primary Tdu- 
eaiion. 

(c) That m the opinion of this Congress the 
recommendations of the Committee on Industrial 
Education should be promptly earned out by the 
Ciovernment for the better provision of Technical 
Education to the youth of the country. The Congress 
especially urges the Committee, and as suggested by 
the Government of India itself m its Llome Department 
Resolution No. 199, dated 18th June, 1888, as a nece¬ 
ssary preliminary to the introduction of an organised 
system of Technical Education in the several Provinces. 


(3) The establishment of a Chartered High Court 
of Judicature in the Punjab. 

(4) T he Enaelment of Tcgislation for Berar by ibe 
Supreme Eegislativc Council and not by Executive 
Older of the Govcrnor-Cicneral m Council. 

(5) The restoration, to the people of the Central 
Provinces of (he right to elect ihcir representative 
on the Supreme Eegislativc Council instead of his 
being nominated by the Ciovernment. 

(6) The cancellation of ihe Government of India 
Notiticution of 25th June, 1^91, in the Foreign Depart¬ 
ment gagging the Press in territories under British 
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adininistralion in Native Stales as being seiitnis nifiinge- 
nient ot the liberties of the Piess in tliose tiaets 

Will. RESOJAKI) That this Congtess desnes to 
accord its most ci^rdial snpp(Mt to tlie cand.datnie of 
DAiMiiHAi Naokoji for Noith 1 ainbelh, and appeals to the 
electors of the constilnet^y to letuin him to Pailiament. 

Xl\. RESOIA'EI) 1 hat this Congtess desires to 
recoid its sense of high appieciatum (d‘ the rnannei in whah 
G.K. CiokiiAi i, CCI I and I ai a I ajpm Rai disehaiged the 
onerous duties iinpc’ised on them in 1 ngland 

W. RESOIA El) That in \ iev\ of the impoitanee 
i)f urging the mote pIe^sl^g proposals of the Congress on 
tile attcnticm of the aLithoiilies in \ ngland, at the present 
junctiue, the Congress appoints Us President, Cn)i*\i Ivrish- 
NA CioKiiAtt, C I I , as Us delegate, and depute him to 
pieK'eeel to England for this puijsose. 

\\l. RESOIA Fsl) I hat a Standing C'oinmitlee of 
the C’ongress be appointed to piomoie the objects of the 
(\ingiess and to take such steps duiing the >eai as may 
be necessary ti' give effect to the Resolutions i>t the Cdngress 

I hal the following gentlemen be appointed niemheis 
(>f the Standing C’l^mmittee foi the year lUOn; 


(1) Phertveshah Mehta, (Itombay), (2)naji AbajiKhare 
(Roinbay), (3) Cj Subiamania Iyer (M,alias), (4) Nawab 
Syed Malumimcd < Madras), (^) Siuerdianath Paneljea, 
(Calcutta), ((>) A C houdhuii (( .ikiiita), (7) M,iul\i Abdul 
Kasim (pLiidwan), (S) S Smha ( Pankijnii), (U) I’ardit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya (Allahabad) (10) Mnnshi Canga Piasatl 
Vaima (I ueknou). (11) I ala I aipal Rai (1 ahoi e). (12)1 ala 
Hatkishen 1 al (I ahe>ie), ( 1 3) RN Mudholkar (AmiacUi) 
with (14) 1)1 Wacha (PiMubay), .ind (O Ci K (iokhale, 
C El (Poona) as Secietaiies i>t the Committee 

WIE RFvSOENIvI) I hat this C i>ngiess re-appomts 
A () Hume C H ,\o be Cienetal Seeielaiy, and I) I Washa 
and Ci K. Ciokhale, C 1 1 , ti' be Joint Cienet.il Secielanc's 
foi the ensuing ye.u 

Will RESOIA II) that this Ci^ngtess desires to 
convey to Snr Wimivm Wiooikiurn, Bait, and the other 
membeis i4' the BiUish Committee, Us most gialelul th.inks 
for their disinterested services in the cause c'l India's po¬ 
litical advancement. 

RESOIA Id) I hat the I wenty-second Indian NatiiMial 
C’ongress do assemble, on such day after C hristmas Day, 
PX)(), as may later be determined on, at Calcutta. 




D adabhai's life was ninety-two >ears in extent: 

seventy-live of these were in the last century 
and ('jnly seventeen in the present to which many 
of you belong. Dadabhai had acquired a unique 
reputation and standing. He had come to be 
called the Grand Old Man of India; he was 
regarded as our Gladstone. 

Gladstone, Moiiey and other eminent pub¬ 
licists of the day admitted Dadabhai to their 
friendship and recognized his extraordinary 
W(U'th as a student of public affairs, as a constant 
worker for the welfare of his country, as a vigilant 
watchman forever champi(ming the cause of 
his native land. No words th<it I have will ade¬ 
quately describe the veneratu)n in which he was 
held by his countrymen. 

Take Ranade. Perhaps next after Dvidabhai 
himself, the greatest name in Western India, he 
was called the modern Rishi by general consent. 
He spoke of Dadabhai not merely with affection 
and reverence but as the leader whom he was to 
follow; in matters of Indian ectmomics and 
iinance they agreed almost to a point. 


CONGRESS: CALCUTTA: 

1906 

26(h, 27th, 28th & 29th December 


i Naoroji 


I will next mention the Mahatma who stands 
unique amongst Indians and has a high place 
in the world's roll of greatness. The Mahatma 
spoke to Dadabhai as a humble student would 
to his Headmaster. He constantly reported to 
him of his doings in South Afiica and asked foi 
advice. In so many words he would say, ‘Please 
chide me if 1 go wrong, please pul me right; I 
am like vour son in every respect'. 

My master Gokhale used to sav that he fell 
a spiritual glow in his bosom when he stood in 
the pi'esence of three people the Mahatma was 
one of them, his master Ranade, was another and 
over both these and in a class of his own he w'ould 
mention Dadabhai. I remember once hearing 
him speak about Dadabhai. He described him 
m his Madras speech in the year 190S as 

the foremost Indian oj our time, the man 
without selj or stain, our a^ed ehief 
who bears on his head the snow of years, 
hut earries in his heart the fire of youth. 


V.S. Srinivasa Sasiri 
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FEAniRKS 


Another CalenKa Coniircss -ilie 5lh 
over which Hadahhai Naoroji presided. 
His rise to tlie Ctnigress gaddi for the 
tldrd time was a record in the earlier 
histor\ of I he Cemgress. 

It mourned the death of three e\-Presi- 
dents W.(’ Honnei )ec, Hudrudm I\ah|i 
and Ananda Molian Bo^e : Ilie 
magnilicent tiihnte |\iid to Romieijee 
and Hose, bv Rash Behan G.'iose, as 
chairman o( the Reeepti<m ( ommiltee, 
apj')ears elsewheie. 

On the opening da\, a pia\er was olfered 
h\' Narendranatli Sen It is repisshiced 
m lliesc pages. 


4 On llie thud da\ wlien the Presklent re- 
tiied for half an hoiii, Romedi Chimder 
Diitt tiv'k the chair. 

5 On the foui[h da\, the ['leople of Banaras 
presented, an addiess m CilIli to the 
Pr Csident. llk^sc (d' Pooiki piesented 
a Swadeshi iiiiibrella 

(> I aipat Rai rented a, sin at this sesaon, 
linnah aliended the ( nngress toi the 
Inst I line 

7 Lliujuent iiihnies U'l ihe Piesideni were 
paid b\ tin' (ihoses ol Ik'ng.il Rasli 
Beliaii Ciln^se (( liaii'man of the Re- 
ceplnni ( oniiniltee) and I al Mohan 
(dtose (Ioi'mei Piesident of the( ungress) 


Ri pri:si:m \ noN 

PRn\ I\( LS. /)/.//a/.l//.,S 


Bengal 

UP 

C.P(dO). Berar (60), 

Jaipur (1), 1 ndore (1), 
Sec'bad (6) & Ba.ngahae (2) 
Bomba) 

Madias 

Punja.b 

tUirma 


6S6 


1S7 


160 

262 


130 


S 


lotah 


1,663 
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TRIBUTES TO THE PRESIDENT 


“Our Grand Old Man'’ 

Wc are all glad to welcome Dadabhai Naoroji, 
that tried friend of India, as President ol the 22nd 
Session of the Indian National Congress. 1 hough 
he has already considerably exceeded the years 
allotcd to man, he accepted our in\itation with 
an alacrity which ought to be a lesson to us all. 
Age has not withered, the dust of daily life has 
not choked the courage, energy, enthusiasm, high 
purpose and self-devotion which have throughout 
characterised our Cjrand Old Man. 

Words are too weak to express our debt to 
the man who in Iiis eighty-second year has \en- 
tured on a long journey to give us at a critical 
time the bcnclU of his wise counsel, without the 
hope of any reward other than the consolati^m 
which will cheer him in the c\cning of his da\s 
that to the \cry last he was faithful to his country 
and to the National Congress. And if it is true 
that the sunset of life giNCs us mystic lore, we shall 
hear from his lips the future destiny of the country 
he loves so well and for which he has at our in- 
\itation risked everything ease, health, nay, 
life itself. He will tell us not to despair but to 
confide in the honesty and good faith of Fngland. 
He will tell us that a great Fmpirc and mean 
thinking go ill together and tliat the pinchbeck 
imperialists wlio think that Kipling is greater 
than Shakespeare or Milton and who can explain 
away the Queen's Proclamation do mU represenl 
either the best intelligence or the conscience of 
hngland. 

Rami Biiiaki Giiosl 

“A Beacon In the Stormy Sea" 

He has laid us under a lasting and deep obli¬ 
gation by coming here all the way from Lurope 
and at his advanced age to undertake th.c oneious 
duty of presiding over this unollicial but National 
Parliament of ours. He has conducted his duties 
with a unique firmness, tact and courtes> which, 
I, for my part, if 1 may quote the words of Gibbon, 
‘looked upon with mingled feelings of admiration 
and of envy and despair’. At a period of life 
when most (d’ us, if we live to that age, would be 
happy to lie down in an arm-chair in the seclusion 
of our own hearths and homes, he has, with wisdom 
unclouded, vsith eves undimmed, with energy 


unabated, with zeal unflagging, shown us an 
example of patriotism which the rest of his country¬ 
men might well, from humble distance, imitate. 
I doubt not that if it pleases God and our venerable 
Chairman is spared to us for some years more 
(cries of—“Long Live Dadabhai Naoroji" and 
Bancic Mafarani). that he will be to us, as he has 
always been in the past, like a beacon in the stormy 
sea and that he will enable us very soon to come 
within sight of harbour lights. 

Lal Mohan Giiosi 

Bonnerjee and Bose 

You will miss two names which have been 
associated with the Congress from the very be¬ 
ginning. Woomes Chunder B nnerjee and 
Anand Mohan Btwe have been recently lost to 
iis and we are >et in the fulness id' our grief. The} 
fought side by side in the service (d' their country 
to which they had dedicated their lives and in 
death they were not divided. 

Woomes Chunder Bonnerjee stood by the 
cradle of the National C'ongress and nurtured and 
fostered it with parental solicitude and alfection. 
That Congress which may be said in no small 
measure to owe its very existence to him comes 
of age to-day; but our beloved leader, so v\isc 
and valiant, is not with us to partake in our re¬ 
joicings. His ashes rest in a foreign land, but 
a nation's sorrow followed him across the seas 
to his last resting place in Laigland, tlie country 
vshich next to his own he loved best. 

In the death of Anand Mohan Bose, every 
one felt as if he had lost a personal friend; for 
he was of an eminently winning disposition, dis¬ 
tinguished not less by his amiability than by the 
purity of his life. To deep spiritual fervour, he 
joined a lofty patriotism, vvoiking as ever in ‘the 
great Taskmaster's eye.’ Indeed, in Anand Mohan 
Bose, paitiotism grew to the licight of a religion. 
And it was this happy union of the religious and 
civic elements in his character that sustained him 
when, with life fast ebbing away and with the 
valley of the shadow of death almost in sight, 
he poured out his soul in that memorable swan¬ 
song of the 16th of October, 1905, when a whole 
people plunged in gloom assembled together in 
solemn protest against the ruthless dismemberment 
of their country. 
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says Cicero, ‘Ho his country a man gi\es 
all, he becomes entitled to what all money cannot 
buy—Ibe eternal love of his fellow men.” This 
is the exceeding great reward ofeNcry true patiiot 
and no one can question Airmd Mohan\ title 
to it. His death stirred (\ilcutta to its depths; 
and in that vast thiong which folhnved the hier 
in long and solemn procession e\ery e)e Wvis wet 
with tears, every face was clouded with the shadow 
of a deep and passionate sorrow' 

Our friends have been taken awav from iis 
before their work was done. But if the snidiei 
who dies in a forl(’>rn hope has not h\ed in vain. 


depend upon it, the lives of \\ oomes C hander 
B nneijee aiul Aiuind Mohan Bose caniu^t luive 
been wasted as autumn leaves IVue, their seats on 
the platform are vacant, tiue, they can no longer 
guide our counsels c>r plca^l the cause oi iheir 
country or delenil it hv tcmgiie aiul bv jsen through 
g<Hxl report and througli e\il repeat. But (liev 
have left behind them a lesson which shall iu>l 
die and an example for all time to iiisjare and 
encouiage llicir coimtivmen an c\,imple which 
tnight to sustain and ecuutc'il us, when, as now, 
we are veunjvisscd isnind by daiigcis aiul bv dark¬ 
ness. 

K VS|| Bl II VKI Cj!1< ui 


OBI I KH DJCI’A 


I)islo>aH> I 

In Sw<idcshism >ou see the cradle of a ksew’ 
India. To speak (.T suvh a nunement as disloval 
is a lie and calumny. We love I ngland with all 
her faults but wc love India mote. If this is 
dislovaltv. we arc, I am proud t<^ sav, disloval 

What Ihev Should Know 

Jt IS true the ethical code t'f Plato is not as 
>ct the code of thiC statesman, but it is now gene¬ 
rally acknowledged tluit to impoveiish a subject- 
slate is not only politically unwise but morally 
w rong. 

New Duty 

White-winged peace now br(>tHls over the 
whole land; and it only remains for Fngland 
now to lit Us gradually for that autemomy which 
she has granted to her cohmies. 1 hen and not 
till then will the mission of Pnglaiul in India be 
accomplished and the glorious dream ol Akbar 
realised - a dream which did not, I am sure, 
issue from the gale of ivory. I hen and not till then 
will the bar-sinister be removed, that badge ot 
inferiority and subjection which must chafe and 
gall men who have been nourished on the glorious 
iileralurc of Pngland, That literature which as 
the founder of English education in India justly 
boasted had taught France (he principles ol liberty 
and which must carry with it wherever it spreads 


.1 love of Biilish vtilue> and I'f Biitish freedom 
(ircat Is the tlestmv ot 1 nglaiiil, but Cciuallv great 
are her re>ponsibiliiles invcTving a sacred (nisi, 
but I .irn conlident that the aueust motluu of fice 
nations, the tiicnd of strugulmg natumahlies and 
of cmancipali»>n all (wer (he woild, will use to 
the height of her duly 

No C ause for Despondency 

^ on must have p<itience > ou must Ica.rn 
to wait and everv thing will cane to wni in time 
Kemember the long and aiduom struggle in 
I ngland bLtore the ( allu>hcs were emaneipatetl 
or the lest Acts were repealed Remember the 
gre.it light which C obden haii to li;Tit lor the 
ie[UMl of the ('mn l.iws Rimicmbcr the public 
agit.iiion and the Icimcnt bcfoic the first Reform 
.Aet was passed Remember loo lunv very sleiwly 
the Irish Chuixh fell and tlie long eontmiicd agi¬ 
tation hclorc llie Iri>li land laws were rehmmed 
and when voui hear the ITighsh deseiibcd as a 
nation of sliopkeepers, tlo luT torget that they 
spent 20 millions to emaneip.ile the slaves. Our 
dillicLilties are very much greater for we liave 
not only to face class preiudiees, but also the 
prejudices, so hard to die, of race, of religion and 
of eohwar. for we aic unhappily in every sense 
aliens But do not be ehseouraged, do not des¬ 
pair. i here is not the least cause for despondency 
Have confidence in yourselves and also in the 
good faitli of Fngland 
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Our Faith 

To those who say that our aspirations are 
premature, my answer is the ideal is not bound 
by time and that life itself would be an idle tale 
without meaning, if we were not sustained by 
the hope of leaving our country better than we 
found it. In the words of a living Hnglish writer 
who calls himself a meliorist: '‘Without ideals 
there would be no hope, and without hope, 
neither religion, nor aspiration, nor energy, nor 
good work. A true ideal is no dream, nor idle 
fantasy. It is the justification (d' study, and the 
motive of all useful endeavour." BanJc MafaraDi. 

Rash Bfhari Ghosi. 

(CliiiiiDuuK RX\) 

‘Agitate, Agitate, Agitate' 

We hear a great deal about agitators and 
agitation. Agitation is the life and soul of the 
whole political, social and industrial history of 
F.ngland. It is by agitation that the rnglish 
have accomplished their most glorious achieve¬ 
ments, their prosperity, their liberties and, in 
short, their first place among the nations of the 
world.... 

Agitate, agitate over the whole length and 
breadth of India in every nook and corner — 
peacefully of course if we really mean to get 
justice from John Hull. 

Ihc Only Remedy 

"iVditical principles are, after all, the root 
of our naticmal greatness, strength and hope." 
And these political principles are summed up in 
self-government. Self-government is the only 
and chief remedy. In self-g(nernment lies our 
hope, strength and greatness. 

The Goal 

He united, persevere, and achieve Self-govern¬ 
ment, so that the millions now perishing by poverty, 
famine and pkigue, and the scores of millions that 
are slaivmg on scanty subsistence may be saved 
and India may once more occupy her proud 
position of yore among the gieatest and civili/ed 
nations of the world. 

Dadauhai Naoiuoi 
( Presiilent) 

+ * 


rhe Empire and Ourselves 

Is it to be always a fact that wc arc of the 
Fmpirc only when unjust burdens arc to be piled 
without regard to justice or decency, that we 
are to be treated as not of the Fmpire when ele¬ 
mentary rights of British citizenship arc to be 
conferred upon us? Although we are natives 
of a country, which is rich beyond the dreams of 
avarice in the inmensity of its natural resources, 
still, owing to a variety of causes, the people have 
been so impoverished that many of them, to escape 
the clutches of starvation, Iiave to go to other 
countries to obtain means of livelihood, and when 
they do go to other countries in the Fmpire itself, 
are they to be treated as outcasts? 

- C.y. CdllMAMWI 


\o Sense 

Is n(')t th.e Government going to rely on the 
hvvaltv ot the people lor tlic satety of tlie Fmpire? 
If s('>, where is the sense in the policy of distrust 
which has been governing the country for so many 
vears past? 

B.N. Sarmv 


Positive Injustice 

Let him make war on South Africa; let him 
make war on every other part of the world; let 
him m ike war on behalf of himself, but if yon 
put all the expenditure on our hcatl, we say, it 
is unfair. What heightens tlie injustice is this -- 
that you do wai for your own display but you 
put the expenditure on our heads, lliat is a 
piece of positive injustice. 

G.A. NaH SAN 


An Outrage 

The Partition is in the nature of an outrage 
upon the deepest domestic associations. Call 
it a mere sentiment -an irrational sentiment, 
if you like; but there it is,—nobody can ignore 
it—moving the heart of our people with a power 
and intensity to which there is no parallel in the 
annals of our popular upheavals. That is not 
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merely a sentimental consideration. There are 
deeper issues. They alTeet the wliole of India. 
They concern what with us is the pioblcm of 
problems, namely, the questum of Seir-‘a()\ern- 
ment. 

I n(Ioinj» (he Blunder 

Our rulers must rccoeiu^c the new spirit 
born, it may be, o\' the huec blunder of tlie Parti¬ 
tion, vibratiiu^ through our hcails, liftiim us 
to a higher plane of p(ditical effort. We weie, 
sirs, no longer Orientals, of the old l\pe, content 
to grovel under the weight of an o\er-mastenng 
fate but wc are Orientals, of a’lother I'.inJ, of the 
new' school, enfranchised by I nglish culture and 
Pnglish inlluences, rc\i\iried by the example of 
China, Jap<in and last but not the least, of Persia, 
and as Orientals of the new sv.h(n)l, we behe\e, 
that nations by iheinseKes are made. \'es, wc 
shall wait with patience, but it will not be the 
patience of inaction, but patience accompanied 
by vigorous, dauntless, sclf-s.ierificing elfort, \o 
undo (hat gigantic blunder and cruel wrong of 
the partitiem of Bengal. 

Our \ oice 

1 know not what the fate of' thu agitation will 
be. Tor the present, the signs are <iil against 
us. The futui'c is cnvelojKxl m the deepest dark¬ 
ness and not the faintest streak of hope illumines 
the darkness of the situation, i he heart of the 
stoutest may even quail, as he views the prospect 
befor'e him. ITvr eighteen lt>ng months have 
we carried on this agitation. Oh, (ji)il, for 
how much longer will it be our painful and 
laborious task to continue it! I rom the depths 
of our heart cries out a voice, “Oh, continue it, 
so Kmg as the wrong is not righted. I et the banner, 
which has been uplifted, float higli in the bree/e, 
the emblem of your I tope and friumpli, until 
success is yours; and if, per chance, the banner 
should drop from your sinking hands, the CJod 
of nations will raise up others in your places, 
who will carry it aloft, and aided by the ii resistible 
forces of time, which make for justice and progiess, 
they will carry it to an assured, if not, a speedy 
triumph.” That is the voice that cries out from 
the innermost depths of our hearts and we bow 
to it. 


Our Right 

1 consider the right of petition in be the highest 
privilege of a free n.ition. This right is the highest 
people can claim; and those who behe\e in it have 
strongly clung to it with faith It is tiie right which 
was secured fiom Charles I , and it is known as 
the Petition of Riglit. It is a right 1 \m‘ which 
MiltiUi wrote aaul llam["'den tlieil; it is a lieht 
which the bcxistful (Jeiiiumv has lun attaine*!, 
aiul for winch, the ie\olutionmy Russia is \cl 
struggling. It Is obscrveil bv ii sinew d I lench 
w liter that, vs hen .h^hn Bull Ix'giiis to suspect, he 
generally begiiis at tlie wiong end. 

AmIUKA C 11 mow M \/t MDAli 

The (Ar of .Juggernaul 

It is .111 imivortanl and divine imncmenl, dc.ir 
fnends \\’o may help it and be blessed by 
helping It. W’e cannot opjvo^e it. d lie car of 
Juggernaut is tlie car of pngeress, it nu>\es slowly 
but It moves surelv to its own tiestmation 1 hose 
who pull the ropes of liie car, calling Ciod and 
Bundc MdtaniDK will be saved, lln)se who oppose 
the car of progiess w ill be ci ushed under its w heels, 
whether it be Hindu or Mah.ommedan, whcthei 
It be m Bengal or m aigv other pianmce 

Bii’IN ('ll \M)i<\ Pai 

t + * 

I lie Oiilv I lope 

Tiust mn ytuir education to the aliens. In 
n.iiive souls and n.Uive h.inds, the (>nly hopes t>f 
succour rest. 

1 IlKI \1)I<A Na 1II D \I I A 

+ ^ If 

Hie ITiII-liidc 

We were moving in stnimg limes. The genius 
(d'our race had iisen from a hmg slumber. The 
sleepy hollow had cast off its Rip Van Winkle 
and the nation was animated with a new hie ami 
a new vigour. fhe dawn of a new era had herald¬ 
ed the new century and India was no longer the 
butt-end of every contemptible peisiHage. History 
showed that natitms had their ebbs and flows. 
We were now in the full tide of unmistvikable re¬ 
naissance. It was for us to do cver>thing in our 
power to help on this good movement for the 
amelioration of our people tind the advancement 
of our country. 


SURI NDRANATTt BaNF RJEA 


—S.K. Miillick 
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The King’s Share 

The ancient sages said that the world did not 
belong to the King of the world, nor the land of 
the whole country to the paramount King, nor 
the land of the Province to the subordinate tribu¬ 
tary Prince. They said that it was an ancient, 
well-established fact that the world belongs to 
all who arc born in it and that property in any 
particular portion of it was obtained by an indi¬ 
vidual or by a community who first bestowed 
labour on it, cleared it of its jungle, fenced it and 
developed its power to produce food for man and 
beast, just as a wild antelope pursued by several 
hunters lawfully belonged to him who ga\c the 
first mortal wound. A king was created for the 
protection of those who discharged their duties 
and for the correction of the wicked and, in return 
for this scr\icc, he rccei\cd a share of the produce 
of the husbandman and of the profits of the mer¬ 
chant as well as fines from ollenders. Thus the 
share given him is tax in every sense of the word 
and not rent in any sense of the word, 

C. VlJAYARACiHAVACHARIAR 


Our Responsibility 

1 have always held, and I think every Congress¬ 
man has always held, that most of our work has 
got to be done by ourselves. I have found that 
nine-tenths of the work lies on ourselves. So far 
back as 20 years ago, the founder of the Congress, 
A.O. Hume, addressed certain verses to Congress¬ 
men. I will quote four lines from his verses. 


Sons of Ind, )\'hy sit ycidlc 
Wait ye for sonic Dcras aid? 

Buckle to, be up and doing. 

Nations by themselves are made. 

Tliis, Hume said to us twenty years ago, and 
every Congressman who is worth anything has 
always felt this and realised it all the time. 

G.K. Gokhai 1 


A C lear Star' 

The labours of the past 50 years, from the 
establishment of the first associations up to the 
present day, have not been in vain. If they had 
no other results hut the results are many, various 
and important, they had this result, that the 22nd 
Session of the Congress has made, as the result 
of previous cITorts, a new start. Ihey have mnv 
placed before them a clear goal, a clear star, as 
Sir Henry (^ampbell-Banr.crman wanild have called 
it, of Self-Government or Swara/. If this alone 
has been the result of it, if the young and old arc 
enthusiastic in working and supporting and doing 
their utmost, I think the passing generation 
would have done their duty to their country, 
'the duty now^ lies upon the shoulders of the rising 
generation, I hope young and old will work t(’)ge- 
ther harmoniously, unitedly, with all the fervour, 
enthusiasm and patriotism, to do their best to 
arrive and attain that goal. 

DAL^AIUIAI NAOROJI 
( President ) 
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RESOLUTIONS 


I. RESOLVED- That this Congress dcsiies to place 
on record its sense of the great loss which the Congress and 
the country at large ha\e sustained hy the death of w c.- 
uoNMKJir, justice nroio din tvaiui, and ananda muiian 
nosr, e\-iTesidents of the C'l^ngress, and m. mrakai.iiwa- 
( iiAKiAR of Madras. Their great public seiMCes and the 
cxaniide of iluty and of self-sacr iheing devotion whiuh they 
presented in their lives entitle them to the lasting giaiitudc 
of the country; 

That a copy ol the foregoing Resolution be foiwaided 
to the families of the late Honneiji, fvabji, Hose, and \ iia- 
raghavac hariar, over the signatuie ol the Piesident (T the 
Congre^s. 

If. RESOL\ ED- I hat this Congress, while noting 
with salisfaciion the action of the Imperial Chnernmenl in 
disallowing foi the piesent the proiiosed Ordinaiiec agtiinst 
Riitish Iiulians in the I lansvacd, desiies to giveexpiession to 
Its grave apprefiension that unless the Imperial Goveii nieiU 
continues to extend its firm protection to the Hntish Iiulian 
ccimmunity, the policy of the Ordinance is almost certain 
to be enforced as soon as arrangements under the Consti¬ 
tution recently gianted aie completed; 

I hat this Congress also places on record its sense of 
deep regret and indignation that the people of this cinintry 
should be subjected to harassing and degrading lestiKlions 
aiKl denietl the ordinaiy rights of lintish citi/enship in Ills 
Majesty’s (!DIonies, and the Congiess expresses its linn con¬ 
viction that such a policy is fraught with sciious tlanger to 
tile best interests of the Empire. 

Iff. RESOLVED That this C'ongress renews its pro¬ 
test against the excessive and alaimii^.g growth of militaiy 
charges in recent >ears and their undue preponderance in 
the public expenditure of the eountiy; 

That this Congress is of opinion that, as the military 
expenditure of the country is detei mined, not solely b> its 
own military needs and requirements, but also by the exi¬ 
gencies of British supremacy and Biitish policy in the Last. 
It is only fair that a reasonable share of such expenditure 
should be home by the Hiitish I xcheqiier; 

That this Congress strongly urges that by a substantial 
reduction of military expenditure and by the steady substi¬ 
tution of the Indian for the Luropean agency in lire Public 
Services, funds should be set free to be devoted to the promo¬ 
tion of education in all its branches, to improve sanitation 
and to the relief of the ryots burdens, such as a fuilher 
reduction of the Salt-tax, a reduction of the Land Revenue 
demand of the State, and measures for dealing with agricul¬ 
tural indebtedness. 

IV. RESOLVED—T hat, in the opinion of this Congress, 
the separation of the Judicial from the Executive functions, 
which is admittedly necessaiy in the interests of good govern¬ 
ment and sound judicial administrarion, should no longer 
be deferred- 


V. Rl SOI \ ED That in \ ie\^ id'the gencfal cq''inion 
amongst Muhammadans tlial the rcuuiit desisions of the 
Pii\y C'ouneil ai’amst the salidity of the >w/A/-/-<;/(/-</;//(/(/ 
aic against tiie Muhammadan law, this (ongiess is of 
opinion that a ('ommissKui should I''e appointee.! bv' the 
(iocernmcul to ciiquiie whether the Piis\ C ouikiI has not 
erred in its dceisions. having legairl to ihe law, usage and 
sentiments ol the Muhammadan people, ai’id if it be lound 
that the deeisums are eiroiieoiis, this C’ongiess uiges that 
steiw shcHild he taken to gi\ e legal elfest to the right \ icnw 

M. RESOIMT) 1 hat this C ongress again leCiMds its 
emphatic ptirtest aeamst ilic Paitiiion id ik-ngal, and legaels 
that the present (io\ei iiment, while admiinng that there 
Were enois m die oiigina! plan, and that it went wholly 
.uid desisiNelv against the wishes ol the maionlv of tlie 
people of IK-ngal, is disposed to look upon it as a settled 
fact, m spile of the eaiiKst and peidistent piotcst id the 
pci>lde, and then manilesi disuK lination to asceid it as final, 

d'hat this (/ongiess. e'ompi^see! of i epiesentali\e s fi om 
all the PfoMiie'es ol this eouiili \, iIcmils eai nesllv |o inijMess 
upon the Hiilish Parliament and tire p'csent I iheial (imein- 
ment th.u it w ill he not onI> just, Inil evpeelieid, loieveiseor 
modify the I\iilil!on in sue h a mannei as to keep I he entire 
Hengah-sjseaking eommuiiilv undei 'Uic uiuli\ided aelminis- 
itaiion, and thus rostoie couieulment to so impoiiaid a 
ProNince as Bengal. 

ML RFvSOIA'LD I hat having legaid to the fact 
that the people of this eountiy have liliL oi no \oiee m its 
adminisiiatuni, and that tlieii lespia sentations to the Cuwein- 
ment do not receive due emisule iiition, this ( ouiuess is m' 
opinion th.it ihe Bovuott nuwement inaiiguiated in Beng,d, 
hy way ol pndest against the Paitilion of that Pioviiiee, 
was, »ind IS, legalimale. 

\TIL RLSOIALD That this C'opgiess accouls its 
most eordial suppoit to the Swadeshi miweinent, and sails 
upon the people ed'the sounity to lahoiii foi its sueeess, hy 
m.iking earnest aiul siistameel eltoils to piomoteilie giowil) 
e>f indigenous industiies and to stmuilalc llie i^ioduction of 
indigenous arlieles hy gi\ingthem pielerenee o\ei import¬ 
ed ce^mmexliilev even at s('>me saciiliee. 

fX. RESOL\ ED 'Ihat this Congress is of opinion 
that the s>stem of Ciovernment oldeaiiing m the Sell-Cio\er- 
ning British Colonics shoiilel Ix' extendeel to Inelia, and that, 
as steps leading to it, it urges that the following reforms 
should be immeeliately earned out; 

(a) All examinali(.)ns held in I ngland tmly shmild 
be simultaneously held m India anel in I ngland, and 
that all higher appointments which aic maele m India 
should be by competitive examination only; 

(b) The adequate representation of Indians m 
the Council ol the Seciclary of Slate and the I xecutive 
Councils of Ihe Viceroy, and of the Governors of 
Madras and Bombay; 
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(c) The expansion of the Supreme and Provincial 
Legislalue C\^uncils, allowing a larger and truly effec¬ 
tive representation of the people and a huger control 
over the financial and executive administration of the 
country; 

(d) The povsers of Local and Municipal bodies 
should be extended and ofticial control over them 
should not be more than what is exercised by the Local 
Government Board in England over similar bodies. 

X. RESOIAED -That this Congress repeats its pro¬ 
test against the policy of the Government in lespcct of 
1 Iigher Secondary Education, as being one of officialising 
the governing bodies of the I’nivcrsities, and restricting 
the spread of education. This Congress is of opinion that 
the Governiuent should take immediate steps for 

(1) making Primary Education free and graduallv 
compulsoiy, all over the count!y; 

(2) assigning larger sums of money to Secondary 
Education (special encoiiiagement being given where 
necessary to educationally backward classes), 

(3) making the existing Universities more free 
from official control, and pioviding them with sufti- 
cient means to take up the work of teaching, and 

(4) making adequate provision fu Technical 
Education in the diffeient Provinces, havmg regard 
to local recjuirements. 

XT. HESOIA'EI) That in the opinion of this Congicss 
the time has aiiived for the people all over the countiy 
eaiiiLslly to take up the question of National Lducatu'n, 
for both bo>s and girls, and organise a system of education 
--Literaiy, Scientific and 1 echnical—suited to the 
requirements of the country, on National lines and under 
National control. 

XIL RESOLVED—I hat this Congress desires to 
convey to Sil Wili jam \\4 dohuh rn, Bait, and the other 
members of the British Committee, its most giateful thanks, 
for their disintere'^ted services in the cause of India's political 
advancement. 

Xllf. RlvSOLVED-That this Congress desires to 
place on record its sense of the deep sorrow and of loss to 
India of the sudden ileath of the Ri. Hon. Samlii. Smiiij, 
and that a copy of the foregoing restdution be communica¬ 
ted to the members of his family. 


This Congress respectfully protests against the view 
that the Land Revenue in India is not a tax, but is in the 
natuie of rent. 


XV. RESOLVED That this Congress records its 
sense of high appreciation cT the eminent iniblic service 
rendered by G.K. GoKirAi i, dur ing his recent v isit to I ngland, 
as the Delegate of the Congress. 


XVT. RESOLVED-lhal this Congress adopts ten¬ 
tatively for one year the folhnving recommendations of the 
Standing Committee of the C'ongress appiunted at Benares 
last >ear: 

1. PROVINCIAL CONGRESS COMMIITELS 

(a) 1 he ChMiimittee r ecommends that each PioviiKe 
should organise at its capital, a Provincial C'ongiess 
Ci>mmiitee m such manner as mav be determined at 
a meeting of the Provincial Coiiterence, oi at a special 
meeting, held f('>r the purpose, of representatives ot 
dilfeient districts in the Province. 

(b) The Provincial Congress C'ommittee shouKi 
act for the Provinces in all C’ongress matters and it 
should be Its special care to organise District Asso¬ 
ciations throughout the Province for sustained and 
continuous isoliiical work m the Province. 


2 CENIRAl SIANDINCj (0N(.R1SS (.(JMMUIll 

I he Ci>mmit(ee recommends that the Coneiess should 
appoint eveiy year a Central Sianiling Committee fm all 
liuliii, ti'i cany out the Resolulums of the Congress, and 
to deal with urgent questions that may arise and which 
may require to be disposed of m the name of the C ongress 
and that this (\'mmittee should ca^isist i>f’ 


12 rnembet s fr<Mii 
8 
8 
6 
6 
4 


Bengal, Behar, Assam and Burma 

Madias 

ILMnbay 

United Provinces 
Panjab 

Cential Provinces 
Beiar 


the President of the veai and the Cieneral Secietaiies being, 
ex-ollicio, members in additnm. 


3. SI LECTION OI PRI SIDLNT 

In the matter of the selection of President in fuiuie >ears, 
the C’ommittee recommends that the following scheme should 
be adopted: 


XIV. RESOLVED—dhat this Congress is of opinion 
that the piosperity of an agricultural country like India 
cannot be secured without a definite limitation of the State 
demand on kind, such as was proposed by Lord Canning 
in 1862, or by Lord Ripon in 1882; and it regrets that 
Lord Curzon, in his 1 and Resolution of 1902, failed to 
recognise the necessity of any such limitation and declined 
to accept the suggestions of Sir Richard CJaith and other 
memorialists in the matter. The Congress holds that a 
reasonable and dehnite limitation of the State demand is 
the sure remedy for the growing impoverishment of the 
agricultural population. 


The Provincial Congress Committee of the Province in 
which the Congress is to beheld sould organise a Reception 
Committee in such manner as it ileems pioper for making 
arrangements for the Congress Session, and the choice of the 
President should, in the first instance, rest with the Reception 
Committee, il, after consulting Provincial Congress Com¬ 
mittees, the Recepticm Committee is able to make the 
choice by a major ity of at least three-fourths of its membeis. 
11, however, no such majority can be obtained to support 
the nomination of any person, the question should be re¬ 
ferred to the Central Standing Committee of the Congress, 
and the decision of this Committee should be finuL 
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4. s Li BJ LCTS C O M M 1 11 L h 

The Committee recommends th.it tiie Subjects Commiilee, 
'vppointed at each Session of tlic C^>ngress to settle Us pin- 
gramme of work, should consist of: 


2S representatives of 

Bengal, Belsir, Assam and Buima 

15 

Madt as 

15 

Bomh.iy 

lO 

United ProMUces 

It) 

Panjab 

6 

C'ential Provinces 

4 

Berar 


and 10 additu^nal meiubeis foi the Pi o\ nice in which the 
C’ongiecs IS heki, elected b\ the delegates attending the 
Congress fiom the lespecioe Piosinces in such manner as 
they iua> deem pi<ipei and that the Piesident o\ the Ncai, 
the Lh.uiinan id the Kccei'^tion Cianmitiee ot the >eai, all 
e\-Pi esidents and all e\-C hail men ot Reception Committees 
wlio ma> be piesent at the ( onpiecs, the Cieneial Secietaiics 
of the C.ongicss, and the local Sccietaries vd the Congress 
hm tile >e.ir, sliould, m 4iddilion, be e\-olhcio inembcm ol 
the Subjects Committee 

WII. KLSOl.MT) lhat the next C ongiess assemble 
at Nagpur. 



THE SURAT IMBROGLIO : 1907 


26th, 27th and 28th December 


FEATURES 


1. The saddest episode in the history of the 
Congress: the storm and the split. 

2. The session dispersed in pandemonium and 
panic. A Mahratla shoe flew in the air, becoming 
a legendary symbol of the break-up of the Congress 
at Surat. 


(Light is shed on the above two features 
in the following pages.) 


From The Report of the Twenty-Third Congress-1907 


A I rr R the reading of the welcome address was 
over, Ambalal Sakcrlal proposed that the 
lion. Dr. Rash Behari Chose having been nomi¬ 
nated by the Reception Committee for the ofliee of 
President under the rules adopted at the last Session 
of the Congress, should take the Presidential chair. 
As soon as the Dewan Bahadur uttered Dr. Ghosc's 
n:ime some voices were heard in the body of the 
hall shouting “no, no”, and the shouting was 
kept up for some time. The proposer, however, 
someliow managed lc> struggle through his speech; 
and the Cliairman then called upon Surendranath 
Bancrjea to second the proposition. As soon, 
however, as he began his speech before he had 
linishcd even his first sentence a small section 
of the delegates began an uproar from their scats 
with the object of preventing Bancrjea from 
speaking. The Chairman repeatedly appealed 
I'or order but no heed was paid. Every time 
Bancrjea attempted to go on with his speech he 
was met by disorderly shouts. It was clear that 
rowdyism had been determined upon to bring the 
proceedings to a standstill, and the whole demons¬ 
tration seemed to have been pre-arranged. Finding 
it impossible to enforce order, the Chairman 
warned the House that unless the uproar subsided 
at once, he would be obliged to suspend the 
sitting of the Congress. This hostile demons¬ 
tration, however, continued and the Chairman at 
last suspended the sitting for the day. 


The Congress again met to-tlay at 1 P.M., 
due notice of the meeting hav ing been sent round. 
As the President elect was being escorted in pro¬ 
cession through the liall to the platform, an over¬ 
whelming majority of the delegates present 
greeted him with a most enthusiastic welcome, 
thereby showing how thoroughly they disapproved 
the organised disorder of yesterday. As this 
procession was entering the pandal a small slip 
of paper written in pencil and bearing B.G. d ilak's 
signature was put by a volunteer into the hands of 
Malvi, the Chairman of the Reception C\>mmittce. 

It was a notice to the Chairman that after 
Banerjea’s speech seconding the proposition about 
the President vv<is concluded, Tilak wanted to 
move “an amendment for an adjournment ol the 
Congress”. The Chairman considered a notice 
of adjournment at that stage to be irregular and 
out of order. The proceedings were then resumed 
at the point at which they had been interrupted 
yesterday, and Surendranath Banerjea was called 
upon to conclude his speech. Bancrjea having 
done this, the Chairman called upon Motilal 
Nehru of Allahabad to support the motion. The 
Pandit supported it in a brief speech and the Chair¬ 
man put the motion to the vote. An overwhel¬ 
ming majority of the delegates signified the 
assent by crying “all, all” and a small minority 
shouted “no, no.” The Chairman therupon 
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declared the motion carried and Chose was ins¬ 
talled in the Presidential chair amidst load and 
prolonged applause. 

While the applause was gahng on, and as 
Chose rose to begin liis address, lilak came upi>n 
the platform and stood in front of the IVesident. 
He urged that as lie had given notice of an “amend¬ 
ment to the Presidential election," he should he 
permitted to move his amendment, thereupon, 
it was pointed out to him by Maivi, the Chairman 
of the Reception C'ommittee, that his notice was 
not for “an amendment to the Presidential election," 
but it was for an adjournment of the C'ongress, 
which notice he had considered to be irregular 
and out of order at that stage; and that the Presi¬ 
dent having been duly installed in the chair no 
amendment about his election could be then moved. 
Tilak then turned to the President and began 
arguing with him. Chose, in his turn, stated how 
matters stood and ruled that his request to move 
an amendment about the election could not be 
en tertained. 

Tilak thereupon said, “I will not submit to 
this. I will now appeal fr(un the President to 
the delegates." In the meantime an uproar had 
already been camimenced by some ol his lollo- 
vvers, and the [^resident who tried to rcsid his 
address could not be heard even by those who 
were seated next to him Mr. Tilak with his 
back to the President, kept shouting that he insisted 
on moving his amendment and he vvould not ^dIow 
the proeeedmgs to go on. The President repeatedly 
appealed to him to be satisfied with his protest 
and to resume his seat. Tilak kept on shouting 
frantically, exclaiming that he would not go back 
to his seat unless he was “bodily removed. 

This persistent defiance ot the authority ot 
the Chair provoked a hostile demonstration 
against Tilak himself and for some time, nothing 
but loud cries of “Shame, Shame, could be 
heard in the pandal. It had been noticed that 
when Tilak was making his way to the platlorm 
some of his followers were also trying to lorce 


themselves through the volunteers to the platform 
with sticks in their hands All attempts on the 
Presidents part either to proceed with the reading 
ol his address cm to persuade 1 ilak to resume his 
seat having lailed, and a general movement among 
I ilak s tolhnsers to iiish to the platlorm with 
Sticks in their hands being noticed, the Piesident, 
lor the List time, called upcm I ilak to witluiiavv 
and loimailv amunmeed to the assembly that he 
had ruled and he still ruled Tilak out of order 
and he called upon him to resume his seat. 

I ilak refused to obev and at this time a shoe 
hulled from the body id' the hall, striKk biUh Sir 
Phero/eshaha Mehta and Surendiamath Banerjea 
who weie silling side by side. ( hairs were alsi^ 
hurled towards the platform ami it was seen that 
Mr. Iilak's followers whoweie brandishing their 
sticks widldly weie trying to rush to the platfoim 
which other delegates were envieav(Hiring to pre¬ 
vent. It sluHild be stated hete that smne of the 
delegates weie s() evasperatcil by 1 dak’s conduct 
that they lepealcilly asked lor peimission to eject 
him boklly from the hall: but this peimissum 
was steadily refused. 

the President, finding that the disorder went 
on growing aiul that he had no idher cinirse o|')en 
t(> him, declared the Session of the d vvenly-thirvl 
Indian National C’ongiess suspended s'uic-lIic 
.Alter the ladynlelegates present on the platfoim 
had been esCiHted ti' the tents outsule, the i)ther 
delegates began with diffiLiilty to disjKHse, but the 
disroder havmggiiiwn wilder the Police eventually 
came in anvl oidered the hall to be clearevi. 

Rash Bhiari Giiosi, 
l^rcsidcnt. 

Tribiiov anoas N. Malvp 
Chairnuin. Reception Coinniittee. 

D.I.. Wac iiA, 

G K. Gokiiai i, 

Joint General Secretaries, 
23rd Indian National C’ongress. 

27th Ldecember 1907. 
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THE CONVENTION 


After (he adjournment of the 23rd Indian 
National Congress si/?c die under the most painful 
circumstances on the afternoon of the 27th Decem¬ 
ber, a large number of the leading delegates met 
the same evening at about 4 P.M. in Sir P.M. 
Mehta's quarters to consider what steps should 
be taken to continue the work of the Congress. 

At this meeting it was unanimously resolved 
that a National Convention be held at Surat on 
the next day (28th December,) and the following 
notice calling the Convention was issued: 

The 23rd Indian National Congress having 
been suspended .v/7/c die under painful circumstances 
the undersigned have resolved with a view to the 
orderly conduct of future political work in the 
country to call a Convention of those delegates 
to the Congress who are agreed: - 

(1) That the attainment by India of Self-govern¬ 
ment similar to that enjoyed by the self- 
governing members of the British Empire 
and participation by her in the rights and 
responsibilities of the Empire on equal terms 
wjth those members is the goal of our politi¬ 
cal aspirations. 

PROCEEDINGS OF 

The Convention met at the Congress pandal 
at 1 P.M. on the 28th December, Over nine 
hundred delegates subscribed to the terms of the 
Convention and attended it. 

Dr. Chose, accompanied by the Moderate 
leaders arrived at I P.M. and received a tremendous 
ovation. 

Sir Phero/eshah Mehta, in opening the Conven¬ 
tion said: 

‘T remember that once from the Congress 
platform I spoke of an unconventional Convention 
for the purpose of promoting the interests of the 
country. I did not think then that in process of 
time we should really have to meet in the form of 
a Convention for the purpose of resuscitation, 
if you will, reincarnating if you desire, of the work 
vvhieh has gone on for 23 years with the co¬ 
operation of all provinces of this country. You 
were asked to attend here to-day for the purpose 


(2) That the advance towards this goal is to be 

by strictly constitutional means by bringing 
about a steady reform of existing system of 
administration and by promoting national 
unity, fostering public spirit, and impro\ing 
the condition of the mass of (he people. 

(3) And that all meetings held for the promotion 

of the aims and objects above indicated 
have to be conducted in an orderly manner 
with due submission to the authority of 
those that are entrusted with the power to 
control their procedure and they arc reque¬ 
sted to attend at 1 P.M. on Saturday the 2Sth 
December 1907, in the pandal lent for the 
purpose by the working C'ommittee of the 
Reception Comittee of the 23rd Indian 
National Congress 

(Signed) 

Rash Bchari Chose, Phero/eshah M. Mehta, 
Surendranath Bancrjea, G.K. Gokhale, D.F. 
Wacha, Narendranath Sen, Ambalal Sakeral 
Desai, V. Krishnaswami Iyer, Tribhovandas N. 
Malvi, Madan Mohan Malviya, and many others. 

THE CONVENTION 

of forming, a Convention of that character. 1 
think you will all agree with me that we can ask 
no better person than Dr. Gliose to take the chair 
on such a memorable occasion and preside over 
our deliberations. I therefore request him to take 
the chair. 

Surendranath Bancrjea in seconding said: 

‘'We arc about to enter upon what may be 
regarded as a new stage in the development of 
this great movement. ‘Ihe King is dead: long 
live the King'—Congress is dead. (Cries of “no, 
no.”) Only to live long, I am perfectly certain, 
with a constitution revised and resuscitated. 
We now enter upon a stage of usefulness fraught 
with the most momentous results to the fortunes 
of this country.” 

Lala Lajpat Rai who rose to support was 
received with great demonstrations of sympathy 
and affection, the gathering responding enthusias- 
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tically to a call for three cheers. Jle said: 

“While thanking ytui from the Ixntom cS iny 
heart lor the kind reception you ha\e acLoidcd 
me, I beg to associate myself with the pioposal 
tiiat has just been made. I wisli it was not nece¬ 
ssary for me to associate myself with the proposal 
to-day. Had we gone on with the pioceediuy, 
in a normal manner it would ha\e iK'en unnecess¬ 
ary but as misfortune will Ikinc it that was not 
destined. lo-day we meet. Notwithstanding 
all our misftu'tune we are determined to esmtmue 
our work and thereby gi\e proof to the woild 
that with all our internal cpiarrels we are all aereed 
in the seiwice of the ccnintry and that under no 
circumstances are we g(ang io desert the banner 
under which we have been lighting’” 

Se\cral others supported the motion which 
was put and carried unanimously. 

Dr. Rash Rehari Cihose t(H)k the chan and said • 

“\hsu are all aware o(' the painful circumstance 
under which I was most reluctantly and pamfully 
compelled to suspend the sittings of the (huigrcws 
yesterday. W'e are met this afternoon, not in 
Congress but in Ccuuention and that C on\entnm 
eonsisls of delegates who ha\e subscribed to wlmt 
I may describe as iwo fundamental articles of our 
creed, with the object of fc>rmukitmg a constitution 
hn- the Congress, and lay mg cUn\ n the lines (d’ which 
our political agitation should be carried on, it is 
proposed to form a representative eommittee who 
will frame rules I'or the orderly conduct c>f our 
futur'e political work m the country." 

lie then called upon Mr. (iokhale to move the 
resolution appointing the Committee 

Gokhale said that the C’ommittee he was to 
name would draw up a constitution on the lines 
laid down in the declaration of the creed which 
all of them had signed. 

The Committee he was to propose would 
eonsist of over 100 members. It was dillicult 
to say when the Committee would finish its labours. 
If possible the Committee would meet during 
Easter, if not in September. The Committee 


would meet that day for the tirst time after the 
disst.liiiion ot the Conventum. Speaking on his 
autluuitv' he Winild say that so far as (me could 
S(.e tlie poyi’rammc ol ihe botfly they were trying 
to bung into e\i-(ence would t(U‘ all juactical 
purposes be the same as that of the ('ongiess 
lor whieh they had woiked for 23 years He 
then read the names of Ih.e ('ommittee whish 
included ail leading Congressmen I'lami all the 
Piawmees who had sumed the articles (d'eieed that 
day. 

Cjokhale formally moved the adoption of all 
these names f(vr the Committee which was also 
to make aiiangements Icu' the lust meeting, id' Ihe 
body to be broiiglu into existence under the new 
constitution, 

(lov indaiaghava Iyer seconded the motion 
and said that he had ni’> doubt the (’ommittee 
would fully justify the conlidence reposed in them 
by di.iwmg up a consiilulioii wIikIi would be for 
the good of the b(Hly and last for a good length 
ot time 

A. C haudhuri supported it. Ihe motion 
appointing the Committee was can led unaninnmsly 

On the motion of Phero/eshah Mehta, Ccdshale 
and D 12 \Vacha were appointed .hnnt Secretaries 
to the Committee. 

Phero/eshah Mehta, in moving a cordial vote of 
thanks to Dr. Cihose, exhorted the delegates from 
all Provinces t(> prepare well-ieasoned and caielully 
diawn memorials in regard t() the new' lelorm 
projvosals. Homhay was preparing such a memoiial 
and it was the duty of c\cry Jhovince to send 
well-reasoned representations in support of the 
views o\ the country on pia^posals vvInch attiaxted 
educated Indians, espesially lawyeis, in an alw(>- 
lutely unjustiliable and undeseived manner. All 
these must be put down in their representations. 
He also ad\ised that the delegates assembled 
there might have an inbumal conference and 
discuss this and other matters of interest. 

1 he vote (d' thanks was carried with acclamation. 

The Convention was then dissolved by Dr. 
Ghosc, 
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THE EPISODE OF THE SURAT SHOE 

From The New Spirit in India by H.W. Ncvinson 


With folded arms Tilak faced the audience. 
On cither side of him young Moderates sprang 
to their feet, wildly gesticulating vengeance. 
Shaking their lists and yelling to the air, they 
clamoured to hurl him down the steep of the 
platform. Behind him. Dr. Ghose mounted the 
table, and, ringing an unheard bell, harangued the 
storm, in shrill, agitated, unintelligible denuncia¬ 
tions. Restraining the rage of Moderates, ingemi¬ 
nating peace if ever man ingeminated, Gokhale, 
sweet-natured even in extremes, stood beside his 
old opponent, flinging out both arms to protect 
him from the threatened onset. But Tilak asked 
for no protection. He stood there with folded 
arms, defiant, calling on violence to do its worst, 
calling on violence to move him, for he w'ould move 
for nothing else, in hell or heaven. In front the 
while-clad audience roared like a tumultuous sea. 


Suddenly something flew through the air- a 
shoe!—a Mahratta shoe! reddish leather, pointed 
toe, sole studded with lead. It struck Surendra- 
nath Bancijca on the cheek; it cannoned off upon 
Pherozeshah Mehta. It flew, it fell, and, as at 
a given signal, white waves of turbaned men 
surged up the escarpment of the platform. Leap¬ 
ing, climbing, hissing the breath of fury, bran¬ 
dishing long sticks, they came, strikingat any head 
that looked to them Moderate, and in another 
moment, between brown legs standing upon the 
green-blaze table, 1 caught glimpses of the Indian 
National Congress dissolving in chaos. 

Like Goethe at the battle of Valmy, I could 
have said, “To-day marks the beginning of a 
new era, and you can say that you were present 
at it." 
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from file Presidential Address that was to have 
been delivered hat for the break-up of the session 


‘Dead But Still Alive' 

Kali Churn Banerjee is no longer amongst us. 
A pious Christian, an accomplished scholar, an 
eloquent speaker and an ardent patriot, he was 
an ideal leader, respected by every community 
in the country. A most strenuous and earnest 
worker, his whole heart was in the Congress and 
his love for it was strong even in death, l-or who 
docs not remember how he left a sick-bed to attend 
our last meeting in Calcutta? Who does not 
remember how, though overcome by the heat and 
warned by the doctors, he refused to leave the 
assembly till he fell into a swoon and had to be 
carried out of the pandal? He died only a few days 
afterwards and when we think of the lonely Scotch 
cemetery in Korya, where his remains were laid, 
we cannot help feeling how much learning, 
how much modest and unassuming simpli¬ 
city, how much piety, how much winsome 


tenderness and how much pariotisrn lie buried 
in the grave of Kali Churn Banerjee. I'hat hand 
which everybody was glad to touch is vanished. 
I'hat voice which everybody was glad to hear is 
still. But if to live in the hearts and memories 
of those whom we leave belund is not to die. 
Kali Churn is not dead but is still alive. True, 
he no longer lives in his own person but he lives 
in us and will live on in those who succeed us, 
enjoying an immortality which is not given to 
all the sons of men. 

Unforgettable Loss 

Pandit Biswambharnath. too, of Allahabad, has 
been gathered to his fathers and we shall miss his 
mellow patriarchal wisdom in our councils. But 
though his work on earth has been done, in that high 
sense of duty which alone could have nerved him 
when, as President of the Reception Committee 
in 1892, he welcomed the delegates to Allahabad, 
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though only three weeks before a paralytic seizure 
had brought him to the verge of the grave, he has 
left an example which will continue to’ inspire 
generations of his countrymen. The Pandit was 
in many ways a most remarkable man, and it 
will be long before there arises among us another 
jurist, scholar and partiot who can make us forget 
the loss of Biswambharndth, 

Now A \Tar(vr 

Aiul who was the lirsl victim selected for the 
exercise of this arbitrary power? An earnest 
religious and social reformer, a man whose ch irac- 
tcr was above all I'cproach, a man who li\ed not 
for himself but for (^tliei's the idt)I of the Punjab. 
Such a man is suddenly disco\ei’ed by the secret 
police to be a revolutionary and political enthu¬ 
siast animated by an insane hatred of the British 
Government and seci'etly plotting its forcible 
subversion. If Lala I ajpat Pvai had been put 
on his trial he could liave triiimphan(l> vindicated 
his innocence and shown that e\en strong laeute- 
nant-Governors are not infallible, lie could 
ha\e triumphantly shown that the garbled extracts 
in tire Wafadar ga\e a most untruthful version 
of his speech. He could ha\e triumphantly shown 
that all his aims and methods had been strictly 
constitutioned and that he had alwavs set his 
face against agitation which tended to sedition 
or disorder. But this privilege, which may be 
claimed by the meanest crimiiKd, was denied to 
one of our foremost men; and if Lala Lajpat Rai 
is now' regarded as a mart\r by his countr>men 
generally, it is the Cjovernment and the Cjo\ eminent 
alone that ha\e ele\atcd him to that position and 
placed that priceless crmvn of thorns upon his 
head. If the Fort of Mandalay is now regarded 
as a holy place, as 1 know it is by some ot my 
countrymen, it is the Government and tlic Govern¬ 
ment alone that have invested it with that holiness. 

Lord Curzoirs Own Responsibility 

We have a long and heavy indictment to bring 
against Lord Ciir/on. We charge him with having 
arrested the progi’css of education. We charge 
him with having set back the dial ot local scll- 
government. We charge him with having de¬ 
liberately sacrificed the interests ot the Indian 
people in order to conciliate English exploiters 
and administrators. And, lastly, we charge 
him with having set Bengal in a blaze, it 
is Lord Curzon and Lord Ciirzon alone 
who is responsible for the rise ot the new 
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parl\, tor he drove (he people to despair and to 
madness. It is (rue Lord Cur/on has retired, 
and vet (he new parly is giswving in numbers. But 
vve maintain that Lord Gur/on is respiuisible for 
this giowlli, and il it is also growing in bitterness. 
Lord Cui/on and Lord (?ur/on alone is lesponsible 
tor It. Mr. Morley siuMks of Ins dutv to arrest 
the hand which woiiM set the prairie tm lire. W hy 
did he not then, though m opposition, seek ti) 
arrest lord ( ur/on s liaiul? lie could not have 
rendered a greater service both to I nglaml and 
to India, lor no Englishman has done more t(v 
undermine our hnalty limn the Viceroy who 
sought to humiliate not only llis Majestv's 
Indian subjects but also the gieat ruling chiefs 
It is quite possible we have failed to appreciate 
His Lordship's good intentions, but the herald 
who recallcLl only the other day the virtues id' 
Lord ( live may conside himself with the rellection 
that justice mav vet be done to him in the avenging 
pages of history -in the (irvek Kalends 

Hie Painful Journey 

We cannot any longer be led with worn-out 
platitudes; and when Morley dCvils m them he 
forgets that vve too may claim to have kindled 
our modest rushlights at Buike’s and Mill's ben¬ 
ignant lamps. We too know the p<unriil journey 
that lies before us before vve can be welded into 
the political unity of a nation. Long, long is 
the way, rugged is the ground and the weary steps 
must be tiodden with blecklmg feet, with bleeding 
knees and with bleeding hearts. But eh^ not, 
vve pray you, stand with a drawn sword to impede 
our lourney. 

“I.et Ls Hold logether’’ 

A house divided against itsell cannot stand, 
and we must be on our guard against (he deadly 
peril of disunion. J he race may not always be to 
(he swift nor the battle to the strong, but depend 
upon It, without patient discipline and self-control, 
without courage and determination, without a 
sense of loyalty, of order and of duty, our enter¬ 
prise is bound to fail. J he citadel of bureaucracy 
is much stronger than the wall ot Jericho. Brother- 
delegates, the night is dark and tempestuous. I.et 
us hold together and wait in patience for the dawn, 
not resting till the bright morning comes, fearless 
in our faith and strong in our hopes. 

Dr. Rash Buiiari Ghosl 
(Preaident-elcct) 
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A S an advocate and jurist, as a legislator and 
scholar, and not the least as a benefactor. 
Rash Buhari Ghosi: was one of the foremost men 
of his generation. And too, as the architect of 
his own fortune, he was an outstanding example 
to his countrymen. 

Born on 23rd December, 1845, in a village in 
the district of Burdwan, he had his early education 
in Bankura. From there he proceeded to Calcutta to 
Join the Presidency College. Here he distinguished 
himself as the first Indian student who passed the 
M.A. examination in Fnglisli, with first-class 
honours, at the age of 21. A year later, he took 
his B.l,. degree and enrolled himself as an advo¬ 
cate of the Calcutta High C\surt. There was, 
however, no satiation of his thirst for learning 
till four years later he passed the Honours-in-law 
examination. 

There was early recognition of his legal acquisi¬ 
tion when about 1875 he was chosen for the Chair 
of the Tagore Professor of Law in the Calcutta 
University. At the instance of Sir William Makby, 
the then Vice-Chancellor, he was also nominated 
a Fellow' of tlic University in 1879. 1 ive >ears 

later, he received the degree of Doctor of Laws 
and rose to be a member of the Syndicate. Sub¬ 
sequently, he was elected President of the Faculty 
of Law, 

Rash Behari was also the recipient of other 
honours during this period. In 1889 he was 
appointed a member of the Bengal Legislative 
Council and in 1891 as a member of the Supreme 
Council, in the vacancy caused by Sir Romesh 
Chandra Mitter, while, in recognition of his work 
in the Supreme Council, he was created Companion 
of the Indian Empire. 

Rash Behari Ghose was always noted for his 
erudition and eloquence, and his speeches, whe¬ 



ther in the courts or in the CouneiK or on the 
wider political platform in the country, were cons¬ 
picuous not only for their wealth of argument 
but also for their literary Hair. 4 hough an unre¬ 
pentant Moderate, he was unsparing whenever 
he sensed an alTront to national honour. He 
almost created a sensation when the mighty Lord 
Curzon made an offensive, indeed insolent, speech 
at the Calcutta University. On 10th March, 1905, 
presiding at a public meeting held in the Calcutta 
Town Hall, Rash Behari made the wafters ring 
in going for the T'rratic proconsuF. One passage 
bears reproduction even at this distant date: 

There was not the least trace of li^ht or 
sweetness in that speech which um redolent^ 
not of the ^olive grove of the Academy^ but of 
the House of Commons, or perhaps it would 
be truer to say of the hustings. It was full of 
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sarcasms, full oj sneers in whiUi sympaflw 
with the people of this eountry who may he 
said to he the wards of Ihipland hy/s eon- 
spieuous only hy its absence. 

One of the greatest political hyjaes tn 
England said on a memorable occasion that he 
did not know' how' to iratne an iiuliLtinent 
ayainst a whole nation hut lord Cinzon, 
dressed tn the Chaneelloi's rohe and hnef 
little authority was able to frame an iinlut- 
ment not only ae^ainst the people oj Indue hut 
also ayainst all the yarious nations oj Asia 
Asia which yaw to the world (iautama Buddha, 
.lesus C hrist and Miihonied who may not ha\e 
tauyht men how' to rule hut who certainh 
tauyht them how to live and how' to die. 

Rash Bchari (jhose was no iiiilafiiiliar ligiirc 
in the early Congress. In MH)6 when the ('ongress 
met at Calcutta with the \cnerahle DaJahhai 
Naoroji in the C luiir for the tliird lime, lie was 
Chairman of the Reception Committee. Nc\t 
year he was to preside cner the Surat ('ongrcss. 
hut alas, amidst the heated contentions of the da\, 
with the extremists and the Moderates ciinleiuling 
for supremacy, tlie Cfongress ended in a liasco 
This was how' I^asli Behan impressed the famous 
British journalist II.W. Nc\inson who was an 
c>e-witness to the stormy Surat seenc: 

/ suppose he was exactly what people 
mean by a jurist, lie prided himself also on 
a minute aeejuaintanee with the whole ranyc 
of the Enyltsh classics, and if is almost 
impossible to read a poye of his speeches 
without cominy upon niemouesoj some yu at 
passaye in our literature. Eor he helonyed to 
the time when education and capacity weie 
estimated by a knowledyc oj Lnyhsh ciful he 
had besides a yenuine deliyht in the form ami 
substance oj w arils. But end law wets his 
life's business and in the knowledyc cd it he was 
ealled utiri veil led. 

IIis address at Surat remainetl, however, undeli¬ 
vered. But, at the end of the copy which he gave 
Nevinson (and which he meant to read to the 
Congress) was a manuscript note, expressing deep 
regret at the murderous attempt upon Mr. y\llen 
in Jiastern Bengal, and the following peroration; 

/ call upon you to fight Jor your tights, 
resolved not to be beaten, nor even knowiny 
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when \ou arc beaten lo d<)ubt of yietor\ 
IS to dt)ubt the justice of our eause. It is 
to doubt out u)uiaye and the strength of our 
c<mibuiation. It /s to ifouht the lu>nesty ami 
suuenty of a 'tieat pei^pJe )\ho are him/id b\ 
e\ery obligation of duty to redeem their 
pledyes. Jt j\ jo d,^idu th^' ii i e\istihle fori e 
of moiaf power in the a//an s (>f natums II t’ 
nuiy be Jhiffled for a tune, our i touts ma\ 
be aboitne, fnit I luive faith m the justue 
id our cause, faith in ]t>ur [uiti lofis/n, m 
the Enybdi natoui. and iii the swciul of the 
cneneino aiieei. I et us then work, not in soiuws 
or despotuleni \, fait m the io\iid assuranee 
that our eause will tiiumph ami i>ur country 
take her iiglulul jd,iue in the li'diration of 
the I'ininie 

Next vear. how even when the Congi css met 
.It Madras, m the w.ike of tlie Allahalxid ('omen¬ 
tum. Rash Behan (jhose jiresidciJ ovei tlie Session 
and exlunted his counlrvmeii to extend "some 
kindlv thoughts lor lliose who ioo, m their dav, 
stio'.e to do their diilv, however imj>ei fecll>, 
through good report and thiough evil ivjvorl with. 
It ma\ he, somewhat chastened tervour, hut I 
ma\ sa\ without boasting, a I'eiviuir as g.enume 
as tluit which stirs and inspires umnger hearts." 

In later vears Rash Behan (iliose passed av\a> 
at the hegmnmg of 021 he was lud very cvwispi- 
ctuMis in active public life In a sense his best 
dvivs were over. In piivale life, he was not paiti- 
cularlv blessed, tor he married twice but never 
had anv issue. A pimeely benefactm*, he g.ive 
a laigej^artof his wealth to the cause (d'education, 
by means of huge eiKhnvinenis to ihe ('alciitla 
I mversity and the Banaras Ilimlii thiiversily. 
And as a philanthropist apail, his rejmtalion 
was endimng as a legal luminary and dhe most 
hteraiv (>f our public men.' 

\' Kkisiin \^w wn Av v \r 

The Man Behind the Resurrected 
(\)ngress 

Highly distinguished both at tfie Bar and the 
Bench, V. Krishnasvvami Aivar rose to be a member 
ol' the Governor's lAecutivc (’ouncil, in June 
Oil, while, ere the vear ended, he passed away 
at the early age (d' 48. Within that short span 
of life lie established himself as one of the most 
brilliant and powerful men that South India had 
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ever produced. C.Y. Chintamani who had known 
all men of consequence in the entire country spoke 
of him thus: 

Equal to Lord Oxford and Asquith in 
quickness of apprehension and to Lord Haldane 
in elasticity of brain, very riyorous and still 
more frank in speech, effective in debate, 
Krishnaswami Aiyar was equally distinyuished 
by judyt}}cnt, couraye, publie spirit and philan¬ 
thropy. 

As a public man, Krishnaswami Aiyar began 
his association with the Congress since it first met 
in Madras in 1887. He attended the Bombay 
Congress in 1889 and took an active interest in 
the sessions of 1894 and 1898, at Madras. In 
1903 he was Secretary to the Reception Commi¬ 
ttee of the Madras Congress while in the session 
of 1905 at Banaras and in 1906 at Calcutta he 
took an active part. He was not only present at 
the Surat session next year when the Congress 
broke up, but was chielly instrumental in resur¬ 
recting It. It was he who was responsible more 
than anyone else for holding the reconstituted 
Congress at Madras in 1908. 

On this stalwart of the eaily Congress, nobody 
was perhaps better qualilied to speak than his 
great friend, Srini\asa Sastri. 'fhe following 
excerpts from Sastri's address (when he un\eilcd 
Krishnaswami Ai>ar's portrait in the Y.M.I.A. 
Mylaporc branch in 1944) will be read with interest: 

After all the details have faded out of 
onc\s memory, what endures in the case of 
Mr. r. Krishnaswamy Aiyar is a feeliny of 


power. He was a man pre-eminently endowed 
with the power of personality. You could not 
imayine his beiny in a company without every- 
body beiny aware of him. All ru’cv were 
drawn in his direction, and everybody expec¬ 
ted that if there was a discussion or the consi¬ 
deration of any subject, he would be able to 
illuminate it from one side or another. When 
one Hv/.v with him, one felt that he was one of 
nature's human forces. .. . 

His strenyth and his strony fiyhtiny quali¬ 
ties, all came out in yrcat prominence in the 
year 1908, when, almost sinylc-handcd, he 
had to run a session of the Indian Mational 
Conyress under exceptional difficulties. It 
was my yood fortune to be associattd with 
him as a small lieutenant in that army of 
combatants on the political field. Krishna¬ 
swami was like a practised yeneral in the field, 
seldom yoiny to bed till late, watehiny iwery 
part of the field, sayiny a wonl of cncouraye- 
ment where the privates were apt to sink into 
difficulties, calliny out, by his very experience 
of them, the best there was in his assistants, 
foreseeiny difficulties and alw ays ready to fiyht, 
and not merely to fiyht w ith words, but to put 
down money without consideration.... 

\\\’ll, if he had done nothiny else in his 
life, but pulled that Conyress of 1908 throuyh 
and enabled the Convention of 1907 to fulfil 
itself, he would be entitled to our loviny ami 
yratejul remembrance.. . 

Krishnaswami was a chaiuu ter n horn to 
have known, is to be unable ever to Joryet. . 
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1. The fifth Madras Congress, and the first 
Congress held 'Tinder a constitution". It met 
against a certain dislmhing background; 

2. The folUnving tribute to Ananda ( hailu 
and Bhashyam Ayyangar who h<id passed aua\, 
was paid by the President: 

I cannot, however, conclude without 
referring to the \ery se\crc h^ss which the 
Indian Natitnial Congress has sustained in 
the death of Mr. Ananda ( lunlu India 
was still mourning the h^ss of her lorcnK^a 
lawyer, when our friend followed Sir Bhash- 
yani Ayyangar to the gta\e. A distingui¬ 
shed scholar and a giXMt law\er, Mr. 
diarlu will perhaps be best temembered 
as one of the pioneers of the Congress 
movement. Behind a pLixfuI humour, 
there was in him a singleness of purpose, a 
devotion to duty, and an independence of 
character, W'hich m<ule him a most promi¬ 
nent figure in public lit'e not (ml\ of Madras 


but ol tile whole counlrv lie has been 
taken away fiom us at a most ciitical moment 
when iiKue tlian ever his wisdom and 
expciience would ha\e helped us m cnir 
deliberations But as 1 ha\e said mote than 
once men like Mr Ananda (haihi do not 
reallv die. 

Moiitn lint tlicit'fnu\ iiiir Janu nt it 
Ihiit flic \\i)i!J oiitlncs tihii life. 

I o/( c mill ^hum \cf they y.i\e us. 

Milk my s//o/'g njfi luiihls fill' stiifi 

3. The importance of this ^esMon was thus 
emphasised b\ tlie chan man of the Reception 
Committee. Hi wan Bmiadik K. k ki^iin \sw’ami 
Kao; 

A imtsl giatilsini-’ I e.iniic i’*! thl^ Scs'-k^ii (g' the 
C'oiigrcss is lira il I' Ida iiiuL'i a eo.iaitution , . 
\lu-i a Jt^lihoatc aoii- latianon, the ( oinmitlcc 
(whkh v«a^ a|''poiiilca at Siiial aiul latai iiKt at 
\llalul>avl) lianicd the u'nistit iiion arh the Illle^ 
o| proLcdutc a'.ci>!(. 1 11’(o wlaJi thC' Si.’ sumi ot 
ilic ( oauie s Is t'' eonaai.t it> pioeeeaiiip> 


RIPRESEMMION 


p! nviui es 


P.leyjife.s 


Madras 404, Bombay 134, United N.iniial 3(. 
U.l’, 23, CM’, mid Bcrar IX, Punjab 7, Buima 4. 
Total 626. 


M adras 
Bombay 
Comendany 


404 

134 

36 


D.P. 

C.P. & Bcrar 

Punjab 

Burma 


23 

IS 

7 

4 


Total 


626 
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' Charmed Life" 

The fears which for monllis haunted the minds 
of some of iis have proved groundless. I he 
genial predictions of our enemies so confidently 
made, ha\e also been falsiiied. I'or the Indian 
National Congress is not dead, nor lias Surat 
been its grave. It has been more than once 
doomed to death but, rely upon it, it bears a 
charmed life and is fated not to die. 

In the course of the last few days, the condition 
of things has entirely changed, and the cloud which 
darkened the political sky and which we watchcvl 
so long with fear and trembling are now’ dissolv¬ 
ing in rain. Tlie words of the poet have come 
true: 

I'hc I louds you so niiic/i dread 
Arc hiy with tjicrcy atid shad break 
hi hlessinys on your head. 

They are now breaking in blessings over your 
heads, slaking the parched a.nd thirsty earth. The 
time of the singing of birds is come, and the voice 
of the turtle is heard in our land. 

Lnglisii Statesmanship 

linglish statesmanship wliich, as f.oid Morlcy 
justly boasted has never yet failed in any piirt of 
the world, has risen to its fullest height at this 
critical time, and has seized the golden moment, 
for it knows the season when to take occasion by 
the hand, not to supress but to guide the new spirit 
which rngland has created in India. 

A New Era 

W'e are now on the threshold of a new era. An 
important chapter has been opened in the history 
of the relations between Cireat Britain and India - 
a chapter ol'constitutional reform which promises 
to unite the two countries together in closer bonds 
than ever. A fair share in the government of 
our own country lias now been given to us. 1 he 
problem of rceonciling order with progress, 
efficient administration with the satisfaction of 
aspirations encouraged by our rulers themselves, 
which timid people thought was insoluble has at 
last been solved. The people of India will now 
be associated with the Government in the daily and 
hourly administration of their affairs. A great 
step forward has thus been taken in the grant of 


representative government for which the CVmgress 
had been crying for years. 

The Secret 

The true seciet of the power of the agitator is, 
as Macaulay pointed out long ago, the obstinacy 
of the riileis. A liberal government always makes 
a moderate people and this is as tiue of the l ast 
as of the West. 

"Our Pole-star" 

Wo are not impatient Utopians filled wnh 
ecstatie visions; for we know of no talisman which 
can make a nation in an hour. We know that 
our hopes are not likelv to be realised in a dav 
W'c know that for \ear> we nuiv not have even a 
Pisgah sight of the promised land. But to blot 
out the ideal is, acci>uiing t».) the Cireek saving, to 
take the spring f.om out of the vear. It is at once 
our sc>lace and t)iir inspiration, our ]V)le-star to 
guide Us and our cornfoit. We know that in the 
struggle we shall suffer many defeats. But there 
are dcfcMts which do not involve any disgrace. 
1 here are repulses which carry nc’) humiliation 
And if ever we arc seized with despondency we 
shall mn forget that in a national iiKnemeiU, 
endurance itself is a vi(.lory and the keeping alive 
of the national spirit is itself an end. Our triumph 
may be veiy renuUc but, depend upon it, we can 
never suffer permanent defeat. And we are deter¬ 
mined to tight the g(HHl light with unextinguishablc 
faith, with unwaveiing hope and strenuous 
patience, nerved anri siisiamerl by the conviction 
that a just cause can never fail with the pcciple of 
England. Onielness and conhdence shall be our 
strength, and persuasion and tliscussion shall be 
our only weapons. 

I repeat, we cherish no illusions. We know that 
the way is long and hard: we know the danger of 
taking even a single un\vai> step, but we are deter¬ 
mined to make the road easier for those who will 
follow us in ever-increasing numbers. Man goes 
forth into his work and to his labour until the 
evening. But tlie evening comes before his work 
or task is done, but others will take up the work 
which is left unlinishcd. \Ts, a younger genera¬ 
tion will take up the work who will, I, trust have 
some kindly thoughts for those who too in their 
day strove to do their duty, however imperfectly, 
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through good report and through evil report, 
with, it may be a somewhat chastened IcrMnjr 
but, I may say without boasting, with a ter\ouras 
genuine as that which stirs and inspires younger 
hearts. 

Dr. Rash Bihari Giiosi 
( Presilient ) 

Good out of Kvil 

Speaking from his place in the Legislative 
C'ouncil in DOT, His lixcellency observed that a 
mighty wave was sweeping through Asia, bearing 
on its crest new ideals and sentiments. India 
felt the full impact of this wave she felt that a 
great opportunity was opening out to her. Her 
own golden records of past achievements stimulated 
the national hope and enthusiasm, and the reactio¬ 
nary policy of Lord Cdir/on deepened the popular 
sentiment in favour (dAScIf-government, if only as a 
measure ol precaution against a recurrence of 
tlie despotic ways of the late Viceroy. Sir, I 
know’ not what the verdict of history will be with 
regard to I ord Cuivon. I have no right to antici¬ 
pate the ludgment of the historian. But this I 
venture to say with some little measure of eonli- 
dence that he will go down in histc^ry as the con¬ 
script father of Indian nationality, as the one man 
who, more than any other, by his labours con¬ 
tributed to the upbuikling of our national life. 
1-ord Minto has told us that a new era is about 
to dawn in the history of this country; and Sir, 

1 take it that the Reform Scheme is the first olTicial 
recognition of the new epoch, the visible embodi¬ 
ment of the earnest solicitude of the Government 
to place itself in touch with the new forces and 
to guide them and lead them on to useful and 
fructifying channels. 

"Who arc the People? ' 

We have been described, as old fossils. To 
those w'1k> have spoken ol us in these terms, I 
have a question or two to put. Let me ask, my 
friends—who are the people who first started the 
question of Self-government in India and included 
it in the programme of our public cllorts?-who 
were the people to begin this agitation?, who kept 
it alive and sent deputations to England.^ Who 
arc the people who like the vestal virgins ol old 
kept alive the sacrificial fire which to-day illumines 
a whole continent, filling it with warmth and 
radiance and lustre ? Re-echoing the sentiment 


of my friend in the chair uttered >esterday with 
so much ehH]uence and emphasis, 1 desire to say 
this that in respect of moral fervour, palruUic 
enthusiasm and sell-denving devotion in the service 
ol the Motherland, we do not vield t(^ any, nay, 
not even the greatest amongst those who in the 
coming generation will take up our mantles and 
occupy our places. 

The March of 1 'orces 

I am no prc>phet, though the Brahmimcal ins¬ 
piration is strong m me, but I will say this, that 
it Lord Morlev's reforms are cairied out in the 
generous spirit m whiLh they have been conceivetl, 
lie will stand forth m history as the Simon de- 
Montlort of the future Parliament of India, a 
Parliament of India, which 1 siiiceielv hope 
and trust aiul firmly believe, will maintiiin 
an indissoluble bond of unimi with the Mother 
ol Parliaments. Lord Morlev has told us that 
his imagination does ncU permit him to antici¬ 
pate a time when there will be a Parliament in 
India. We have no quarrel vsith him. I he 
greatest among us have their limitations. But 
even 1 ord Morley will not be able io slay the 
slow, the steady, the majestic, but the irresistible 
march of thc>sc forces which, as the >ears roll on, 
will gather round his scheme, and m the Pro¬ 
vidence of God confer upcm us, maintaining 
inviolate our connection with I ngland, the 
inestimable boon of Self-government. 

"Illumination of the Holy Spirit" 

It would seem as if at last we were now within a 
measurable vlistance of relief. 1 he darkest midnight 
often holds, concealed in its lK)som, the streaks 
of the brightest dawn. 1 he clouds are passing 
away. The eastern sky is aglow with the streaks 
of the new dawn which I hope will usher in a day, 
memorable in the history ol' our progress. Cjrave 
are our responsibilities. Lord Minto never 
uttered a greater truth than when he said that the 
future of India is in hands of the people of India 
and their leaders. Nations by themselves aie 
made. Among the leaders of India I reckon the 
youthful generation of my countrymen. I ask 
them in view of the opportunities which are open¬ 
ing out to their vision to rise to the height of 
the occasion. We are going down the vale of 
years and our mantles will soon fall from our 
shoulders. They will have to take them up and 
work for the future. Let them qualify themselves 
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for the great (rust which will he theirs by discipline, 
by right doing, by self-consecration and by the 
cultivation of (he \irtuc of self-sacrilice. We 
too have our duties. Union in our ranks, sobriety 
in our counsels, adaptation to our environments, 
all dominated by an overwhelming love of country, 
inspiring us to do all and spend all in the service 
of the Motherland these are the qualities which 
(he situation demands from each one of us. God 
grant that we may forget all personal and party 
difl'erences and sink them in the name of the 
Motherland that we may avoid all extravagance 
of thought, of language and of action, that self- 
sacrilicc may be our watchword, self-conserva¬ 
tion the dominating note of our public activi¬ 
ties. Possessed of these qualities, realizing our 
awful responsibility as the makers of Modern 
India, seeking at all times to walk in (he illumina¬ 
tion of the Holy Spirit let us so discharge our 
duties that we may win for ourselves, the approba¬ 
tion of our consciences, the applause (>1 our 
fellow-countrymen, the sympathies of civdi/cd 
mankind, and above all. the blessing of Him 
whose linger is in every phase (d’ human history, 
and who in his own mysterious ways, through 
dispensations beyond the comprehension of men, 
so guides the footsteps of fallen nations as to lead 
them back to their pristine greatness and make 
them once again the elect of the earth. 

St RI NDRANAIII BaM RJI \ 

More And More 

L.et nobody be under the delusion that the 
reforms are linal. We must receive them with 
grace, with warm gratitude. Wc must hope tor 
more and more. 

Not enjoyment and not sorrow 
Is our destined end or wow 
Hut to aet that each to-morrow 
Hind us farther tha/i to-dav. 

Only by the kind dispensation of an all-kind 
Providence and by the help of Government which 
Providence has placed over us, we are to achieve 
that measure of Self-government for which ex¬ 
pression has been given by the best Indians during 
(he last 25 years. 

Mahan Mohan Malaviva 
♦ ♦ 

^ alue of Responsibility 

It is a well-known thing that rcsponsibilitv 


brings with it sobriety, and unless you throw a 
certain amount of responsibility upon an individual 
or a nation you arc likely to allow that individual 
or nation to drift astray and I have no doubt 
that now that this responsibility is thrown on 
our shoulders we shall show to the world and 
to Pngland that we arc competent and capable 
of receiving these reforms and a great deal more 
in future, from the Muhammadan point of 
view, speaking for myself, I think and 1 feel that 
there are many other Muhammadans, who ought 
to join cordially with our Hindu brothers. 

M.A. JiNNMI 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

A Iraincd Mind 

Thomas Arnold of Rugby, who was the most 
successful educator of Brit«nn, once said that the 
highest secular desire of a trained mind is the 
desire to take part in the conduct of the atlairs 
of his country. He knew what was the necessarv, 
(he invincible, the worthy result (.)f a liberal educa¬ 
tion, with a gnnving knowledge of Lnglish history, 
and acquaintance with political life. He did 
not limit that true and profound rcnuirk to the 
fjighshman. He knew that 

ihere is neither East nor li est. 

Nor border, nor breed, nor birth. 

When two strony men meet faee to faee, 
Ihouyh the\ come from the ends of the earth. 

The Highest Secular Desire 

To (he Indian, as to the Briton and the 
American, the highest secular aspiration ol a 
trained mind, acquainted with the course ol pro¬ 
gress and freedom, is an invincible desire lor a 
worthy part in the administration of the allairs 
of his native land. Ihis is the open secret ol the 
ever-increasing desire of Indians for a larger and 
larger share in the management of their country s 
a 11 airs. 

R.A. IllMi 

* * + 

Days of Bureaucracy i\umbered 

dhe bureaucracy has served its time. It is 
done. The Russian bureaucrat had got to go; 
the Turkish bureaucrat has got to go and the 
Indian bureaucrat has got to go also. He has 
got to go because powerful, forces which determine 
the destinies of a nation arc working there. We 
have given up the old idea of divine right. Dc- 
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mocracy is becoming triumphant because it is the 
only logical and rational basis of (io\crnment 

I^R. ( B. ( I ARK 

^ * 

I he C hoice Before I hem 

The race and colour problem is the most 
cimiplex cjuestion which British statesmen will 
be calleil upon to s(d\c. Already it is dilhcult 
enough, but soon it will become impossible unless 
they recognise betimes the great importance o\ 
s(d\ing it in a manner whieh will salisl’s all paities 
1 et the better pohc> we put forth for their consi- 
derati(m be accepted and acted upon, and the 
future ('f the British Fmpire will be e\en more 
glorious than its past. Let them, on the other 
hand, allow the present irritating polic\ to becanne 
the settled pohc\ (d' the F inpire, <ind the\ will, 
to Use a phrase (d Mr (iladsione's, co\er them- 
sebes with “an immortalit\ ol disgrace" 

( (IIIMAMAM 

* 

Ifow Long I Oh, I low long!" 

If anarchism has in e\ei\ age and in ever\ 
countrv laded to achie\e the saKation (d an\ 
pec^plc, repression has likewise nowhere succeeded 
in restoring peace and order. *ind in this country 
repression has so lar onh succeeded in ctmserting 
prison Ikhiscs into martvrdoms Mow long, oh! 
hmg, will this mtoleiable state of things continue! 
If the I’arlition is a settled lact, the uniest in India 
is also a settled fact and it is for lord Moilev 
and the Cio\ernment of India to decide which 
should be unsettled to settle the question. 

AmMK \ C HARAN MA/t MDAR 

* * 

L\ecu(i\e Irrespoiisibilily 

W'e maintidn we ha\e made the necessary 
progress for better and more ciNili/ed laws. I hese 
three Regulatnms are to be respected merely on 
account of their age, for reason they possess none 
l he\ ha\e no doubt the sanctity of age, but they 
want tlie sanction of reason. I submit that these 
Regulations ha\e been raked up from a moulder¬ 
ing heap of Useless enactments, and they ha\c 
been brought into present use merely because 
there is, on occasions, executive irresponsibility 
rampant m the land. 

IIassan Imam 


::7 

Ihc Question 

Some (d the deported have been m) fnends foi 
many \ears, 1 and the\ have been linked in bonds 
which have been consecrated bv common sorrows, 
bv common defeats clteerfullv borne, bv ctunnnm 
struggle fighting under the same standard. I and 
thev have together hx’iked forv\ard, have stiamed 
our eyes to catch a vision (d the promised land 
I hat vision, gentlemen. I believe is alvout to be 
realised, but alas, where are the comratles in aims ’ 
Where are you incarLCiated. that from vinii sight 
IS barred the vision of the piomised land ’ Cienlle- 
men, they are imprisoned, scune ol them m places 
we knov\ iKd where witlumt anv charges being 
formulated against them, that brings me to the 
real issue: arc we British citi/ens. whose heiitage 
IS the right of British citi/eiiship*’ Are we to be 
imprisoned'.' Are we to be deported'' \re we 
to be arrested without being given even an 
opportunitv of'explaining our conduit of clearing 
away the mist and the cobwebs that mav have 
been fabricated round (Uir actu>ns‘.' Is that to be 
so '.' lhat IS the question to which we have got 
to give a repl> lhat is a (piestion to which, 
gentlemen, we have got a right t(^ ask the (govern¬ 
ment to give a reply 

Blit IM M)KA\A III Basi 

A Menace to I iberty 

When this Act was passed it was essentiallv 
different from the times m which we are living 
British power m tlu'ise days had just emerged 
out td' the Nepal War and the echoes of the 
Mahiatta W'ar hail not died altogether No 
comprehensive codes IkuI been piomulgatevl, no 
law of evidence had been passed vind the vvlude 
«,ivil and criminal administration of the countiv 
m a state of fluidit> I he I rnpire has since been 
consolidated and, thanks to the genius (d' British 
Jurists, we have got corngueliensive laws m force 
m the country at present. It would thus seem 
that the very existence of this Act upon the statute 
book IS an anachronism, more paitieularly when 
\ou remember that in no parts of the British 
I.rnpire other than India, does there exist upon 
the statute book of any country a statute like the 
one the repeal of which we arc pressing for befoie 
\ou. The spirit of the whole statute, I submit, 
is against the very first principles of linghsh inns- 
prudence and it is (opposed t(^ all the traditions of 
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English constitution. I would go further and say 
that it constitutes a very great menace to our 
liberty. It stands hanging over our heads like 
the sword of Damocles. 

—Tlj Bahadur Sapru 
* ♦ * 
Condition to Growth 

I have often said, and 1 repeat here again, that 
I do not want any limits, any restrictions, on the 
growth which should be open to our people. I 
want the people of our country, men and women, 
to be able to rise to the full height of stature as 
men and women of other countries do so. But 
our growth can only be through the discharge 
of responsibilities; they must first be well discharg¬ 
ed before we can think of further responsibi¬ 
lities. 

G.K. Gokhaii 

♦ * * 

IVibiitc to Cokhalc 

Gokhale has done most signal service to us at a 
critical time in the history of the Congress and in 
the history of this country. He has told us that he 
is not the hero of a hundred platforms but his 
brilliant achievements in the(\mncil chamber of 


H.F. the Viceroy, his modesty will not deny. 
But these achievements pale before the splendid 
political deliverances which he has made ever 
since he measured swords with that most talented 
of Viceroys in recent times. Not the least 
magnificent of his performances is the address 
which he delivered to us, every line of which is 
marked with a simplicity and force of language, 
virility of thought and sobriety of judgment, the 
parallel to which it is dinicult to find. 

—V. Krishnasw'amy Aiyar 
* * * 

"‘Once A Bureaucrat ' . . 

It is our duty to make organised elforts here 
as well as in England to counteract the mischievous 
action of mischievous burcaiictats, who, even 
in their retirement, in the very home of free institu¬ 
tions, have not lost their rcactioiary instincts 
The leopard may change his spots, but there is 
no hope, take my word for it, for the sun-dried 
bureaucrat. \ he fetters are not taken olf his mind 
even in the free atmosphere ot' England. Once a 
bureaucrat, alvvavs a bureaucrat. 

Rash Bthari CjIIosi 
( /^resident ) 
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I. RESOLVED -That tlic Indian National Congress 
tenders its loyal homage to His gracious Majesty the ki\(.- 

and tespectfully welcomes the message sent by 
His Majesty to the Ihinces arul Peoples of India on the 
1 ifiieth Anniversary of the memoiable Pioclamatu^n issued 
m 185S by his illustrious mothei, Vietoiui the G(U)d 

I hat this ('ongress begs to lecoid its s.uisfaclion that 
the inletpretation placetl by it upon the Pledge eoniamed 
in that “Great Chatter" ol I.S5(S has been upheki by His 
Majesty. 

That this Congress giaterull> weComes the pfi>nounLe- 
menl made by His Majesty that the time has come when the 
principle of repiesentati\e mstiuitums, whiLhfnun the fust 
began to be graduallv intii>duced m liulia, mav be prudentU 
extended, and that the pi>litical satisfaction of the claim to 
equality of citizenship and greater sltare in legislation and 
go\ernmenl made bv m'ipi>rtant elasses in India, lepiesenta- 
iing ideas that ha\e been losteied <ind encouraged by Piiiish 
Rule, will strengthen, not impair, existing authoritv and 
pow er. 

That the Cemgress looks foiwaid with conhdence to 
a steady lullilment b\ those m aiiihoiity iindei the Crown, 
in letter and in spirit t>f the pledges and assiii ances, contained 
in the Great Charter of I.SSX and in His Majesty's message 
ol 1908 

II. RIsSOLVED That this Congress desires to gi\e 
expiession to the deep and general satisfaction with which 
the Reform pioposals lormulatcd in 1 oid Moilev's DespaR'h 
have been lecLived throughout tlie countiv , it places on 
record its sense ol high statesmanship which has dict.ited 
the action of the Government in the matter, and it lenders 
to l.oKr^ Moki I V and I.oki) Mim<> its most sincere and 
gratetui thanks for their piroposals 

I hat this C'ongress is of opinion that the proposed expan¬ 
sion of the I egislative C ouncils and the enlaigeinent 
their powers and functu^ns, m the appointment of Indian 
members ot the I xecuiive Councils with theciealion ol such 
Councils where they di> not exist, and the turiher develop¬ 
ment iT 1 ocal Sell-Government, constitute a laige and liberal 
instalment of the reforms needed to give the people ot this 
country a substantial share m the management ol then allaiis 
and to bring the administraticm into cicwer touch with their 
wants and leelings. 

That this Ccmgiess expresses its conlident hope that the 
details of the propewed scheme will be wcorked out in the 
same liberal spirit in which its mam prc’)Visions, as c>utlined 
in the Secietary of Slate's Despatch, have been camccived. 

Ml. RESOI>VED That this Congress places on record 
Its emphatic and unquahlied condemnation ol the detest¬ 
able c9utragcs and deeds cd violence which have been ccvmmi- 
Ited recently in sc^me parts ol the country, and which arc* 
abhorrent to the loyal, humane and peace-Ic’ivmg nature ol 
His Majesty's Indian subjects of cveiy denomination. 


I\ . RICSOIA Isl) That this ('(mgress views with the 
greatest iiulmnation the haish and humiluitmg and ciuel 
treatment to which Hriiish Indians, even ot ihe highest 
respectabililv .ind posiUiMi hav e been subjecied bv ihe Biitish 
C ol(>nies in SiUith Aliica, and expiesses ils alarm at the 
likelilun>d ol such tieaiment resulting m fai-ieadimg conse¬ 
quences (.q a mnchieviuis charactei, calculated to cause 
gUMt iniLiry to the best interests of the Rtilish I mpiie, and 
tiusts that the Impeiial ikirliament, when gaantmg the new 
( onstitLitcui to South Afiica, will secuie the interests of the 
Indian inh.dsitants of South Aliica 

1 hat this C'ongress begs ear nest Iv t(’> {Mess up(Mi the 
Ihitish Pailiameni and the Government id India, thedesiia- 
bility ol dealing with the Self-Ciovei ning ( ok'ines m the 
s,ime mannei m which the latter luthlessly deal with liulian 
mieiests, so le^ng as they adheieto the seltish and ('iie-sided 
policy which they proclaim and piaclise, and peisist in the 
present c(»uise ol denvmg to His Majesty's Indian subjests 
their just rights as citi/ens ot the 1 mpne 

I lial this Congress, while aware id' the declaialion (d 
responsible statesmen in t.ivcuir of ,illow!ng the Selt-Ciov ei n- 
ing, C'(donies in the Ihilish I mpiie to mi>nopidise vast tracts 
of undevel(>ped tcirilories lor exclusive W hiie Settlements, 
deems It light to point end that the policy ol’ shutting the 
clooi and denying the lights cd lull Hriltsh cili/enship to all 
subjects (d the Biitish (down, vchile pleaching and enloicing 
the ('‘pposite policy m Asia «ind cdhei pails ot the wtuld, is 
li.riighi with grave mischiet to the I inpiie and is as unwise 
as It is Liniighteous 

RIvSOIAIvl) that this ( ongiess earnestly apt'^eals 
to the Cuweinmenl (d India and the Secietary cd State feu 
India to reverse the Partition ol lieng.d, oi to modily it 
in such a manner as to keep the entire Peng.tli-spe.iking 
community under one and the same adminisii,iium 

I hat this ( cMigress is c't opinion that the rectiliealion of 
this admiited error will restore cordentmenl to the Province 
cd' Reiigal, give satisfaction to the idher Pioviiices, ,0x1 ins¬ 
tead cd impaiimg, will enhance the prestige ol His Majesty’s 
(iovernment thiougluujl the counliy. 

\ l. RLSOIAED I hat this Congress accends its most 
cordial support to the Swadeshi movement, and calls upon 
the peevpie id'the country to laboui foi its success by making 
earnest and sustained clloits to piomcde the growth cd 
industr les capable of dev eiopmenl m the country, and respond 
to the ellorts cd Indian pioduceis by giving preteieiiCe, 
wherever practicable, to Indian products over imported 
Ccvmmodilies even at a sacrilice. 

VII. RESOLVED That this Congress enters its 
emphatic protest against the fresh burden cd i M)(),()()() which 
the British War Oflice has imptwcd cm the Indian 1 xchequer 
feu militaiy charges on the recommendation cd’ the Roniei 
C’(vmmitlee, the proceedings cd which the Under-Seciedary 
cd Slate fc^i India has tel used to lay on the table cd the I louse 
of Ccunmons, m contravention of previous practice in such 
maiters. 
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1 hat this Congrc''*^ views with the greatest regret the re¬ 
peated imposition of military charges by the British War 
Otlice on the Indian tax-payer from the date of the Army 
Amalgamation Scheme of 1859, in regard to \shich imposi¬ 
tion the Government of India has repeatedly remonstiated. 

I hat this C'tMigress respectfully urges upon the attention 
of His Majesty’s Gosernment the necessity ot levising the 
Aimy Amalgamation Scheme ot 1859 m the light ot the 
evpefience ol liie last tifty yeais, and the desirability ot laying 
down a lair and reasonable pnnciple which shall tiee the 
Indian I \chct|Liei from unjust exactions of this character 

VIII. KKSOI.VED Ihat this Gongtess recoids its 
satisfaction that the proposal foi the separation ot I xccutive 
and Judicial functions has rcceo ed the sanction c^t the Cjo\ei- 
nment in some detlnite shape for the Pro\ mce of Bengal; 
hut is at the same time of opinion that the scheme should 
also be extended thioughout the country, and that it will 
not succeed in its obiect unless and until the entire Judicial 
'^'ervice be placed i.lireclly and absolutely under the High 
Goiirt or C hief C'ouit, as the case may be, e%en m matteis 
ot piomotion and transfer 

I\. RMSOI.VED That this Congiess piavs that the 
high recognition of the \alour and hdeliiy of the Indian 
troops by His Majesty the Kmg-Lmpcfor in his me''sage ti> 
the Princes and Peoples of India, should include the throwing 
t^^ien to Indians of higher careers in the Army. friMii which, 
as this Congress has repeatedly pointed out. they ha\e been 
hitherto excluded. 

\. RESOI NED - That ha\ing legaid to the recent 
tiepoi tations, and the grase risk ol injusiKc involved in 
Ciovernmeni action based upon exp^irte and untested mtor- 
malion, and having regard to the penal laws ot the country, 
this Ch>ngiess strongly urges upon the Cic>vernment the repeal 
i>t the Bengal Regulation 111 of 1818 and similar Regula¬ 
tions 111 other Provinces of India, and it respectlully prays 
that the peisons lecently dep'nted in Bengal be given an 
i>ppoiiunity of exculpating themselves, or b^r meeting any 
chaiges that may be against them, or he set at liberty 

\I. RESOIAEn That this Congress *.leploies the 
circumstances which have led to the passing of Act VH ol 
1908 and Act \1V uf 1908, but having regard to their drastic 
character and to the fact that a sudden emergency alone can 
atfoid any lU'itilication foi such excepticmal legislation, lhl^ 
C iMigress expresses its earnest hope that these enactments 
will cmly have a tem['ioi.ny existence in the Indian Statute 
BOi.)k 

XII. RESOLVED That this C’ongtess urges upon the 
(lovernmeiu the necessity ot: 

(a) placing m regard to legislative and adminis¬ 
trative matters the Province ol Berar on the same footing 
as the Provinces included in British India; and 

(b) establishing a Legislative Council for the 
combined territory of the Central Provinces and Berar. 

XIII. RESOLVED Ihat this Congress is of opinion 
that having regard to the high prices of food-siuffs for the 


past several yeais. and the hardships to which the middle 
and poorer classes are put thereby, an enciuiiy shouk) he 
instituted by Government into the causes of such high 
puces, with a view to ascertaining how far and by what 
remedies such causes could be removed 

XIV. RESOLVED That this C’ongiess IS ot opinion 
that the CK>vernment should take immevluite steps: 

(a) to make Piimaiy Tducation liee at or.ee ai’d 
gradually compulsoiy throughout the eouniiy; 

(b) to assign laiger sums cd'money to Second,u\ 
and Higher Iiducation (special encouragement being 
given vvheie necessary to educate all backward classes) 

(c) to make ,idec|uate prt)Visions fc>r im{\nling 
Industrial and Technical I ducaiu>n in the diltereni 
Provinces, having legaid to local ietpiiiemenis. and 

(d) to give effective vmce to the leadeis ol 
Indian public opinion in shaping the policy ,iiul svsiem 
ot 1 diication in this countiy 

In the i>pmion ot this Congress the time h.is aiiived 
tor people all over the coimiiy to t,ike up e,iinestly the ques¬ 
tion of supplementing existing institutions aiul the elloiis 
ol the Cii>vernment by oig,inising tor themselves an inde¬ 
pendent system ol Litetaiy. Scientilic, Technical and Indns- 
trial Lducation, suited to the conditn'iis ot’ the dillcreni 
Provinces in the countiy 

XV . RESOLVED Ihat this Congiess is ol opinion 
that the prosperity ol an agriculliu al countiy like Indui 
cannot be secured without a delimtc limii,iiion ol the St,iie 
dem.ind on land, and it legiets iluit 1 oid C in/on in his I and 
ResoIutu>n c)t 1902 failed to recognise the ncv-essiiy of aiiv 
such limitation, and declmetl to accept the suggestion ol 
Sii Richaid Garth and othei memi>i lalists on the matter 

I his C i>ngtess holds that in Piovin.ces wheie the JVima- 
nent Settleiiient does not now exist, a reason.ible ,nid delmiie 
limitation of the State demand and the miroduclion i>t Per¬ 
manent Settlement toi a peruKl of not less than sixty ycMis, 
the only tiue remedies toi the gii>\vmg i mpov eiislimenl ot 
the agi icultiii al populatii>n. 

This Congress emtihalically protests .iganist the view 
that the Land Revenue m liulia is not a l.ix but is m the 
natuic of lent 

XVL RESOLVED That this Congress leci'ids its 
sense i>l the great k>ss which t‘"e countiy has siisi.nned in the 
death of 

Kaikuak vn Bxnmkji. Panon Bish vmhA kN \ I m, 
XiiRin Wnui, BvNSii.Ai Si\tm, and P Anandx CTivkii 

XVTI, RESOLVED Ihat the ti>llinMng message be 
addressed by the Congress to A.C). Hume. 

(a) This Congiess sends you its cordial gieetmgs 
and ci>ngratulations. The lefoims anm>unceci b\ 
Lord Moiley are a partial triiition t)f the effoits made 
by the C vmgiess during the last twenty-three years, 
and we are gratified to think that to you, as its lather 
and loundcr, they must be a source of great and sincere 
satisfaction. 
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(b) This Congress otfeis its sinccic n'nigratula- 
lions ti) SIK Wii I lAM \Vi 1)1)1 Riu KN, liait, Dll his 
recent recovciy from serious illness aiul takes this 
opportunity to give e\pfessn)n to its deep gratitude Tor 
the unflagging /eal and devotion, and the lo\e, patience 
and singleness of purpose with which he has laboured 
lor the Indian cause duiing the last tweiU> \cmis, and 
which has been largely in^ti uniental in securing tor 
Congress’ \iews and representations the I'axoirrable 
consideration which they ha\e receiwd in 1 ngland 

tc) I his Congi ess desires to ci)n\ c y tt) ineiuhei s ol 
the British Committee its grateful thanks lor then 
disinterested and slrenuoLi^ seiMCes m the cause ot 
India’s political adsanceinent. 

W ill. RKSOLV'KD I hat the rolh>wmg gentlemen 


are appointed memheis ot the All-Indui Congress Ci>mmiltee 
(I ust omittcHl in olficicd reemds) 

\l\. RFSOlA F.n I hat this i ongress accords its- 
most heailN thanks for the luwi^ilalitN w iih which the Kecep- 
tion Committee has received the delegates and the perleciiou 
ol the ariangements made lor then cmnfoit during, then 
Slav m Madias lire C ongiess aKo thanks tile Captain, 

I leuienants aiul Memhers of the C ongiess C oips le>i ilu‘ 
lie>uhle thev have taken in locking altci the ce^mloits e^t tlie 
delegates, and m hemg veiv diligent m pieseivmg oulei 
tin i>ught)Lit the session 

\\. BFSOINFI) that 1)1. Wacha and l>aji \ha|i 
Khaie be appiiinted ( jcnet al Sect etai les lor the ensuing v ear 

\\l. RFSOIAI'd) 1 liai the ueM C emgiess assemble 
at I ahi)ie 
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W ITH the disappearance of the venerable 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya from the 
Indian scene, the country missed a celebrity who 
made a visible difference to his age. India indeed 
lost an ‘avatar’ who enriched her public life with 
something unique and of a truly epic quality. 
With the solitary and inevitable exception of 
Mahatma Gandhi, there is none in our annals com¬ 
parable to Malaviyaji for the same range of public 
service or for an equal record of selfless dedica¬ 
tion. Immersed in the day-to-day alTairs of a 
mundane world, he had yet brought to his work 
the breath of an ampler ether, and stood tlie rare 
test of having “done nothing contrary to honour— 
nay, nor thought of it”. Among our public men 
he was, even more than the Mahatma, an example 
of all that is best in Hindu culture and the very 
pallern of Hindu dharma, so much so that the late 
Chintamani who yielded to none in reverence to 
the Mahatma, called Malaviyaji a Dharmatmci. 

In his twenties he entered public life with clear 
indications of future greatness and made an abi¬ 
ding impression on the Congress; in his thirties 
he took active interest in civic work and rendered 
service in varied capacities as teacher, journalist 
and lawyer; in his forties he distinguished himself 
as a legislator and became President of the Congress 
at Lahore; in his fifties he remained, according 
to the late Mr. Montagu’s admission, the most 
active member in any Council in India; he gathered 
up all the forces of wealth and interest into an 
organized attempt for the establishment of a 
university on the sacred banks of the Ganga, 
and he reascended the Congress presidential ^addi 
at Delhi; in his sixties, he organised the Hindu 
community, invariably worked for political peace, 
and yet courted imprisonment; and in his 
seventieth year he persuaded himself to under¬ 



take a long foreign voyage as a delegate to the 
Round Table Conference in quest of an honourable 
settlement of the Indo-British question. Indeed, 
till he shook off his mortal coil at nearly S5, he 
was privileged to hold the stage as the very 
patriarch of Indian Nationalism. 

Madan Mohan Malaviya first owed his popu¬ 
larity to his unrivalled powers of eloquence. At 
twenty-five, we have it on record, he swept the 
Congress (at its Calcutta session in 1886) olf 
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its feet by his maiden speech on the reform of the 
legislative Councils. It was always a treat to 
hear him speak. Ilis vocabulary was abuiKlanI, 
his voice metallic, his diction mellinuous, his deli¬ 
very impressive, and his personality fascinating. 
The result was something of a ‘deed’. Whether 
on the Congress rostrum or on the door of the 
old central legislature, he created a most profound 
impression and excelled as a speaker with a certain 
prophetic fervour and a sense of moral exhilara¬ 
tion which were perhaps less conspicuous in the 
ranks of our great orators. When he got up the 
platform, one found it transformed into a pulpit. 
But mere eloquence docs ntU carry a man very far. 
Malaviyaji had great knowledge and an inhnite 
capacity for taking pains. Disinterestedness 
governed his actions. His sincerity was unques- 
tionablcN his iionour stainless. He was, in a 
word, incorruptible. 

01 his inlluence, energy and powers of organisa¬ 
tion, the Itanaras Hindu University stands as a 
monumental example. His guidance, aye, his 
guardianship of the Hindu University, his service 
to Hinduism, his undivided allegiance to the (’on- 
gress with all his dilferences he had stuck to it 
proclaimed his supremacy as the high-priest of 
patriotism. He was, in fact, its authentic voice. 

In Malaviya’s long political career, two things 
stand out prominently his attachment to the Con¬ 
gress through all its vicissitudes and his cheery 
optimism. ‘With all thy faults, I love thee stilf, 
may be said to be his apostrophe to the gievit 
national organisation. 1 Iis incorrigible optimism 
accounted for his consistent and continued endea¬ 
vours in playing the role of a peace-maker m 
troublous times. It was indeed an inexplicable 
irony that it should have fallen to the lot ol such 
a man to defy authority and break laws and imd 
his way into prison. By nature one ol the least 
combative of men, he was by virtue ot necessity 
one of the most resolute of fighters. 1 lie secret 
was simple. He was so jealous ol the honour 
of the nation that he would brook no insult to it. 
Whenever its honour was at stake, whenever 
Its interests were in jeopardy and whenever there 
was a breach in the fort-walls of leadership, the 
nation instinctively turned to the venerable Pandit, 
and never had it been disappointed. Ol him it 
could be said more than ol any other in India 
that, in the words of a famous English writer; 
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ife IS the conscience of flic politieol 
norld flic haronictcr of our corporate soul 
lap iunu and you ,shaJl see whc/licr iic are 
set at foul or \fair'. lie has often Iwcn on 
the losi/iy si(lc[ sometimes perhaps on the 
wrony side: never on the sale i)f wrone 

One remarkable trait m Malav ivaji's life w as that 
lie never lailcd to be responsive to the appeal (.>1 
the time-spitit. Proloundlv rehgjoiis and conserva¬ 
tive to the core, he never allowed his own peiscmal 
rigidilv to cimllicl with the wider aspects oi' social 
lile. An orthodox Brahmin, he was anxious to root 
out Lintouchabilitv : a peilcivid defender of the 
Hindu taith, he wanted the Mussalmaiis and otheis 
to be truly religious; and ,i stein advocate of 
Indian interests, he was verv considerate to Biitish 
claims. “His toleratic>n is," as Mahatma (iandhi 
once said, “really bevond ca>mj^are" ..He has a 
heart "large enough to accommoilate even his 
enemies". 1 he following, which is a tianslatnm 
into Lnglish Irom Hindi of what Madan Median 
Malavi\a)i wiote m a letter to the Mcdiatma m 
May, 1924, on the questum ol' Meg^lah lehel', 
IS the most sinking example of the Pandit's laig.e- 
heartedness and magnanimity 

I ae.rcc wall c\ory \\i^[ Id <'l what nimi Ikoc wiiUcn 
.il'>()ut licipiny the Meplah women and <,hdd;en 
W heie is tile meiIt m a man who letuim I'ond lor 
L’('»od * Ihe w ise call him oidv good who di>e,eotnl 
to die ev il-docr. I )ie> alone are gisul w ho do good 
to tho-e that ilo liaim to them, aiki Ihe^e i’ihhI si>iils 
adoni the eat th, for It is hi,t(ei loi tliLii biilh 

Surely, good souls like Mahatma Cjaiwlhi and 
Pandit Malaviya ‘adorn the earth’ and belter 
indeed it is for their birth. 

Malavlyaji's short figure was reminiscent of 
Dadabhai's One never saw him except in 
immaculate white, and with the ‘tilak’ on his 
forehead beaming with Brahmmic intelligence. 
Intellectually he was no giant, though learned he 
certainly was. His eloquence was, however, ot a 
high order. When he spoke, be it m I nglish or 
Hindi, his language had the How and his diction 
the purity, of the Ganga on whose banks, whether 
at Prayag in the earlier years, oi at Kashi in the 
later years, he loved to live and livetl to serve. 
Perhaps no Indian of his day more embodied 
in himself the spirit of "Banaras, the holy city 
older than Babylon and Nineveh, the centre of 
Hindu civilisation and culture for untold centuries, 
the heart of Hinduism, the nursery of ancient 
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philosophy, of the Vedas and Vedantas”. It was 
he more than anyone who endeavoured to revive 
the glory of Banaras by raising a temple of 
learning and drawing thither the greatest living 
exponent of Hinduism Dr Radhakrishnan. 

y\s one contemplates on liis noble life, one can 
hardly think of an\thing more appropriate than 


Gopal Krishna Gokhalc's memorable close-up 
of Dadabhai Naoroji's life: 

What a life it has been! Its sweet puritw 
its gentle forbearance, its noble self-deniaf 
its lofty patriotism, its aboinuHny love, its 
strenuous pursuit of hiyh aims as one (on- 
templates that, one feels as thouyh one stood 
in a hiyher presenee. 


FEATURES 


1. rhe Congress met in Punjab for a third 
time and again, as on the two prev ions occasions, 
in Lahore, in Bradlaugh Hall 

2. Phero/eshah Mehta the President-elect 
ha\ing suddenly and for unspecil'ied and till now 
unknown reasons withdrawn. Malax ixaji yielded 
to fiiendly picssure and took the chair. 

3. There were memorable tributes to two 
past Presidents, both of Bengal R.C. Dutt and 
Lai Mohan Ghose and to Lord Ripon. These 
appear elsewlicrc. 

4. Harikishen Lai was the Chairman of the 
Reception Committee. 

llAKiKisiii.N l.Ai (lSh4-L)37) was one of the 
most considerable, if also one of the most con- 
troxersial (igurcs, in the Piinjvib that was. 'fhere 
was. however, no controxersy about the ex¬ 
traordinary character of the man with whom Late 
pkiyed the strangest tricks Lor ,ibout four de¬ 


cades he dominated the financial and economic 
life of the country and rex olutioniscd that ol' his ow n 
province. As the I’rdnine said on his Llcatli, "his 
contribution to the p^ditical awakening of the 
province was surpassed only by Ins contrihutii>n 
to Its industrial development". 

Born poor, he became a millionaire, m later 
years he was a pauper again. Transported for 
life amidst the political convulsions of the Michael 
CJ'Dvvyer regime, he became a Minister under 
the Montford scheme. Appropriate v\as the 
description of the man as the "Napoleon of 
I inance". for truly Napoleonic were his rise and 
lall alike. 

.Amidst the most startling changes in hie. 
Harikishen Lai, like Napoleon, stcHKl "as immutable 
as advimant": indeed, he was "the same, stern, 
impatient, inflexible original, the same mysterious, 
incomprehensible sell'; the man without a model 
and without a shadow" 


RIPRESENTAITON 


Provinces Delegates 

Madras . 20 

Bom bay (27) & Sind (30) 57 

Bengal . 20 

C P. & Berar . 6 

U.P. . 64 

Punjab . 76 

Total. 243 
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PRESIDENTIAL TRIBUTES TO THE DEAD 


LAI. MOHAN GMOSi; AM) R.C. DL IT 

Bcloic I prc^cccLl t(> deal with other matters. 
It IS my pamfLiI but sacred duty to oiler a tribute 
n\' respect to the memory of two of the past Pre¬ 
sidents td' the Congress and of one distinguished 
benefactor of the country whom the hand of death 
has remo\ed from our midst. In the death of 
Lai Mohan CjIu'isc, we mourn the h^ss of one oi' 
the greatest orators that India has produced. 
()t his matchless eloquence it is not necessary 
tor me to speak. He combined with it a 
wonderful grasp of great political questions, and 
long belore the Congress was born, he emplL>\ed 
his gieat gifts in pleading the cause of his eountry 
beb>re the tiibunal ot Pnglish public opinion. 

I he ellect which his eloquent adxocacy produced 
on the minds of our fellow-subjects in I nglaiKl 
was testified to b\ no less eminent a man than 
John Bright, the grcMt tribune of the Lnglish 
people. lo L.al Mohan Cilu^se will always behmg 
the credit of hasing been the first Indian who made 
a strenuous endeaMHir to get admission into the 
great Parliament o\ Lngland. It is sad to think 
that his voice will m>l be iKMrd anv more either 
in asserting the rights o\' his countr\men to equaliiv 
t>t treatment with their Luropcan fellow-subjects 
or m chastening those who insult them, alter the 
manner of Ins memorable Dacca speech. 

1 ven more poignant and prtd'ound has been 
the regret with which the news of the death of 
Rtunesh C'hunder Dutl has been received through¬ 
out the countrv. Dult has had llie glorv ot dvmg 
m harness m the service of Ins Motherland It 
IS not for me lo dwell here on the varied and high 
attainments aiul of the various activities ot a litc 
which VV 4 IS so richly distinguished by both. lime 
would not permit of my referring to Dutt's work 
on the Decentralisation Commission or m Baroda, 
or to his numerous contributituis to literature, 
history and economics. But 1 cannot omit to 
mention his contributions to the vernacular litera¬ 
ture of Bengal. Dutt recognised with the true 
insight of a statesman that to build up a nati(^n 
It was necessary to create a national literature and 
he made rich and copious contributions to the 
Vernacular of his prov ince. An able administrator, 
a sagacious statesman, a distinguished scholar. 


a gitied pcK‘t, a charming novelist, a deep student 
ot Indian hostoiv and economics, and, above all, 
a passionate lover of his coimtrv' who unite*.!, to 
a nt>ble pride aiul deep reverence foi its gloiious 
past, a boundless faith m the possibilities of iis 
luture, and laboured incessantly tor its realisation 
up to the last moment td' his life Dult was 
a man ot whom anv coimtiv might he pianul 
(cheers) It was no small tribute ti> his v\oik aiul 
worth that that palriot-pi mee (iaekwad clu^se him 
tor his adviser, and found m him a man attei his 
heart Cirievous would h.ive been the loss ol 
Mich a man at anv lime: it is a naliv>nal calamilv 
that he should have been taken aw.iv lri>m us at 
a lime when his L\)unliv stood so mush m need 
ol his sobei counsel aiul wise guidaiue 

LORI) KIPON 

Last but not the least do we mouin the loss 
ot the greatest and most behned \ iceroy whom 
India has known, I need haiallv name the noble 
Marquis of Ripon. Loid Ripon was loved and 
respected b\ educated Indians as I believe no 
I nglishman who has ever been connected with 
India, e\ce[viiin! the father of the Indian National 
Congress, Mr. Allan Octavian Hume, aiul Sir 
W illiam W cdderbLii n. Inis been loved and lespected 
Lord Ripon was loved because he inauguraled 
that noble scheme ot I ocal Self-(iovei nment 
which, though it has never vet Inul a fan Iri.il, 
was mteiKled bv his I oulship t*> tram liRiians 
lor the vei> best loim of government, namely, 
a government of the people bv the people, which 
it h«is been the pioudest privilege of 1 nglishmen 
to establish m their own land and to teach all 
other Civilised nations to adoj'it. He was loved 
because he made ifie most couiageous attempt 
ti) act up to the spirit ol the m)ble Proclaimilion ol 
IS5S, to obliterate race distinctions and lo lieat 
his Indian fellow-subjects as standing on a fooling 
of cciLiality with their [ uropean lellow-subjects. 
He was respected because he was a 

Siaiesnian, yet friend to truth, of soul sineere. 

In action faithjuf and in honour dear. 

He was respected because he was a CJod-fearing 
man, and showed by his conduct in the exalted 
office he filled as Vicerciy of India, that he believed 
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in the truth of the teaching that righteousness 
exalteth a nation. He was loved because he was 
a type of the noblest of Englishmen who have an 
innate love of justice, and who wish to see the 
blessings of liberty which they themselves enjoy 
extended to all their fellow-men. Educated 
Indians were deeply touched by the last instance 
of his Eordship's desire to befriend the people 
of India when he went down to the House of Lords 
from his bed of illness in the closing days of his 
life, to support Lord Morley’s noble scheme of 
Reform and to bid the noble lords who were 
opposing some of its beneficent provisions to be 


just to the people of India. It is a matter of pro¬ 
found grief that such a noble Englishman is no 
more. And yet the Marquis of Ripon lives, and 
willcvcr live in the grateful memory of generations 
of Indians yet to come. 

Truly has the poet said:— 

But stmv his ashes to the ^vind 

Whose Yoiee or sword has served fuankimh 

And is he dead whose noble mind 

Lifts thine on hi^Ju 

I'o live in minds w'e leave behind 

Is not to die. 


OBITER DICTA 


Our Spokesman 

It was the educated class in India who first 
felt the desire for the introduction of Self-Govern¬ 
ment -the government of the people through the 
elected representatives of the people -in India. 
This desire was the direct outcome of the study 
of that noble literature of England which is instinct 
with the love of freedom and eloquent of the 
truth that Self-Government is the best form of 
government. To my honoured friend, Surendra- 
nath Banerjea, whom we are so pleased to tind 
here to-day growing older and older in years but 
yet full of the enthusiasm of youth for the service 
of the Motherland, to Surendranath will ever 
belong the credit of having been among the very 
lirst of Indians who gave audible expression to 
that desire. 

Day After Night 

Gladstcme never rendered a greater service to 
tins country than when he sent out Lord Ripon 
as Viceroy and Cjovernor-Gcneral of India. His 
Lordship’s advent at the end of Lord I.ytton's 
Viceroyalty proved like the return of a bright day 
after a dark and chilly night. 

Sinha's Appointment 

\ he feature of the Reforms which most appealed 
to the minds of educated Indians was the proposal 
to appoint Indians to tlie Executive Councils of the 
Governor-General of India and of the Governors 
of Madras and Bombay, and the proposal to 


create similar Councils in the other large provinces 
of India, which were placed under Liciitcnant- 
Governors. The most unmistakable proof ol' 
this fact was found in the thrill ot' grateful satis¬ 
faction which passed all over the country when 
the announcement was made of the appointment 
ofSATYLNDRA Prasvnnv SiNHv as a member of the 
Viceroy's Council. And I take this opportunity of 
tendering our most cordial thanks for the appoint¬ 
ment both to Lord Minto and to Lord Morley. 

Disproportionate Representation 

Wc iind that the Regulations have been vitia¬ 
ted by the disproportionate representation which 
they have secured to the Mahommedans and to 
the landed classes atul the small room for repre¬ 
sentation which they have left for the educated 
classes; also by the fact that they have made an 
invidious and irritating distinction between Mc)slcm 
and non-Moslem subjects of His Majesty, both 
in the matter of the protection of minorities and 
of the franchise, and, lastly, in that they have 
laid down unnecessarily narrow and arbitrary 
restrictions on the choice of electors. 

A Wall of Separation 

The Regulations for the first time in the history 
of British rule have recognised religion as a basis 
of representation, and have thus raised a wall of 
separation between the Mahomrnedan and non- 
Mahommedan subjects of His Majesty which 
it will take years of earnest efforts to demolish. 
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They have also practically undone, for the time 
being at any rate, tlic results of the earnest agita¬ 
tion of a quarter of a century to secure an elTective 
voice to the elected representatives of the people 
in the government of their country. 

I)ctcstable Crime 

It has filled us with grief to find that this nenv 
evil has come to add t(^ our sorrows and to increase 
our misfortunes. Tarlier m the year the wlude 
country was shocked to hear that Sir William 
Curzon Wyllie was shot dead by a misguided 
young man and that while attempting to save 
Sir William, Hr. I.alkaka also lost his life at the 
hand ol the assassin. 1 he detestable crime tilled 
all decent Indians with grief and shame; with 
grief that a gentleman who had done no one any 
harm, who had, on the contrary, befriended many 
young Indians m I ngland. and who was trying 
to befrieiHl his assassin even at the moment when 
he was attacked by him, should have been killed 
without anv cause, without any justilicalion, with 
shame, that an Indian should have been guilty 
(d' such an atrocious crime. I he pain caused by 
the news was widespread and deep 'I here was 
one circumstance, however, of melancholy sa¬ 
tisfaction m the tragedy; and that was that if 
one Indian had taken the life of Sir Willhim, 
another Indian had nobly given up his own in 
the attempt to save him. Gentlemen, in the 
name and on behall' of the Congress, I beg 
t(^ offer to I ady Cur/(m-WvHie and to the lamily 
of Dr. I.alkaka our deepest sympathy with them 
in their sad bereavements. 

‘Dastardly And Cselcss” 

I do not know, in what words to express the 
abhorrence that I am sure we all Icel lor these 
detestable, dastardly and useless crimes. It fills 
me with grid to think that in this ancient land 
of ours where —al')stenlion Irom causing 

hurt has been taught Irom the eaihest times to 
be one of the greatest viitues which can be cultivated 
by civilised man; where the great law-giver, Manu, 
has laid down that no man should kill even an 
animal that does not cause any hurt to others; 
where the taking away ol hie generally is regarded 
as a great sin, the minds ot any ol our young men 
should have been so far perverted as to lead them 
to commit such inluiman acts ol cold-blooded 
murders without any provocation. The condition 
of our people is deplorable. Vast millions ol 


them do not get sullicient lood to eat and sullicient 
violhing to [M'otect themselves fiom exposuie 
and void. I hey are bmu aiKl live m insanitary 
surroundings and die piemauiie preveniible deaths. 
Humanity and patriotism alike demand that, in 
addition to what the G(nernment is doing, aiul 
may do, we should do all that lies m our [’(ower 
to amelumate their coiuiiiion. let every particle 
ol energy be devineil l(^ the loving service (d the 
Motherland. 

l lie \ edie Ideal 

Patriotism demands that we should desiie 
eqUcdly the good (d' all (Uir countrymen alike. 
1 he great te.^cher \'eda \'>asa held fi>ilh the true 
ideal Ictr all religious and patriotic vvoikers to 
pursue the noble graver which he taught centuries 
ago: 

Mdv (ill cnjov happiness, nuiv till he the souree 
of happiness to others, niav all see auspiutnrs 
(law. nia\ none sufft r an\ in/inw 

1 hat IS the iileal which the (\>ngress has placed 
belore us all from the moment (>f its birth 

railh ld)r I'ver 

I am a Hindu by faith, and I mean no disre¬ 
spect to any other religion when I say that I will 
not change my faith, foi all the possessions of 
this world (U' of any other but I shall be a false 
Hindu and I shall deserve less to be called a Bra¬ 
hmin if I desired that Hindus or Brahmins 
should have any unfair advantage as such over 
Malumimedans, C hristuins, or any other commu¬ 
nity in India 

A (ilorioiis Future 

I have filth in the future of my country. I 
have no doubt that the policy o\' the prelerential 
treatment of one community over amdher and 
all other obstacles which keep the great commun¬ 
ities (d' India from acting together, will shortly 
but steadily liisapixsir, and lliat under the guidance 
of a benign Providence feelings of patriotism and 
brotherlincss will eamtmuc to increase among 
Hindus, Mahommedans, Chiislians and Parsis, 
until they shall How like a smooth but mighty 
river welding the people of all communities into 
a great and united nation, which shall realise a 
glorious future for India and secure to it, a place 
of honour among the nations of the world. 

- Madan Moiiam Mai AVIVA 
(Ih csiilent) 
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Bureaucracy Responsible 

It is no exaggeration to say that the Rules and 
Regulations ha\c practically wrecked the Reform 
scheme <is original!) eoncei\ed with a beneficence 
of purpose and a statesmanlike grasp that did 
honour to all that are associated with it... Who 
wrecked the scheme? Who comerted tliat promising 
experiment into a dismal failure? The resptmsi- 
lu'lity rests upon the shoulders of the bureaueracy. 

I nalterable Faith 

I et us see to it that, in the depths of our des¬ 
peration. we do not forget the immemorial traditions 
of our race, or renounce the unalterable faith which 
IS ours in the ultimate triumph of constitutional 
and righteous means for the attainment of national 
legcneration. 

St KI NDKANAl H RaM RU A 
* ♦ ♦ 

Cause Ihat Knows No Defect 

I stand before \(ni: I, a Bengali from Bengal 
one of a \ery small number of men who ha\e 
been able to come to yotir Piawince to attend 
this C ongress. I stand before vou; I stand at 
the bar of my own country; I st<md before tlie 
best and the highest men in all India, I stand like 
a neophyte at the altar which )ou ha\c raised 
for the worship of our Mother, to plead for a 
cause which to others may seem to be lost, to re- 


\italise what to others ma) seem a \anishcd hope. 
Cientlemcn, so long as the Bengali race will last, 
so long as the blood which flows through our 
veins courses through generations vet unborn, 
so long as the picture of a United India remains 
on our vision, so huig as the might) rivers of mv 
native Province flow on in their majestv and glorv 
to the sea, so long as the fields and meadenvs of 
Fast Bengal wave in all their verdant gh^rv, our 
cause will not be lost. So long as the inspiriting 
strains of Bafulc Mufarani put new heart into 
generations of Bengalis vet to come, our cause 
will not be lost. lor the moment we max have 
suffered defeat. For the moment the question 
seems to be settled, but, Cj(sd willing, we sluill vet 
turn the defeat into victory. 

Bni Pi \nKA\AIII Basi 

-i' A 

Passive Resister 

What is the passive resistance struggle? It 
IS esscntiallv defensive in its nature, and it lights 
with moral and spiritual weapons. A passive 
resister resists tvrannv bv undergoing suffeimg 
m his own persons, lie pits s(mi 1 force against 
brute force: he pits the divine in man against the 
brute in man; he pits sulTcring against oppressum, 
he pits conscience against might: he pits faith 
against injustice; right against wrong. 

G K ( jOKII M I 
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l{E.SOr.UTION.S 


I. RESOIAEI) Ih.il this ( (^n^rrcss dc'^iics In pl.Ki 
on rcL\H(J ils scn^'C ot the Jtic.it ijnd iirep.ir.jhlo loss wIikIi 
( lie cOunli> and tile eoinmiinit> lias sust.uncd h\ ihe deaths 
o( iainh)H\n c.nosF and romish (immiir ni i i . 

past Ihesidents the C\ingress. I lien scrxKc'' to ihe 
coiintfV \m11 al\H.i>s remain enshimcd in thcgralelnl resolk^.- 
tion of' tiieir eoiintrNmen. 

II. Ri:s()l VFI) I hat the ( ongiess reemds ns sense 
(d the great loss that this e(Uinir\ has sust.nned h\ the 
dcadi nf (he MMn.nis oi riron, who by his beiieliseiii, 
pn>gressi\e, and statesmanlike poliey. as Vieeio> ot India, 
earned the lasting esteem, af't'eLtion and gratitude of all 
classes of His Ma.ies(\'s snbieets. 

III. RKSOIAl n 1 hat this C congress thanks the ( n'\ei' 
nment (d‘ Ills Impel lal Ma|est> bn appointing the iio\ 
sp si*snA as a member <d Mis I xeelleiisv the Cioveinoi- 
CicneiaTs l \eeiiti\e ( ouncil and the ri ii(‘n amir mi 
as a member of the lhi\v C'ouikiI 

l\. Missing in ollkial records . 

RESOIA'KD lhat this Congress while regietting 
that ( I. 3 ol the India ( oiineils Hill, under which power 
was to be gi\en t<i the Cjo\ ei noi-(leneral m C'oniKil to 
create I \ecuti\e C’oimeils to assist the heads ol the Ciosern- 
ment m the I’niled l’ro\mces, the Puniab. I astern Hengal, 
Assam .ind fhirma. was not passed as oiiginail> Iranied, 
earnestiv urges that action ma> be taken at an earls date 
under the Act to cieale I \ecuii\e C ouncils m the ab(ne' 
named Ihosmces. 

\ l. RESOI VKI) Th,It this (dngiess records Its opmmn 
that tile Regulatnsns liamed tor the Punj.ib. under the 
Keform scheme, tail to gi\e satistaction tor the ti>llowmg 
leasons, \i/‘ 

(a) In that numeiicai stiengih ol (he ( ouikiI 
proMcled foi m (he Regulations is ni>t sullicient to 
allow an adec|Ua(c represen(aiit>n to all classes and 
interests id' the population, nor is it eommeiisuiate 
with tile progress made by this Piosmce, m matteis 
social, educational, industrial and commercial 

(b) In lhat the elected element piesciibed b\ the 
Regulations tor the l ocal C ouncil is undid) small and 
altogether insutticieiu to meet the needs and require¬ 
ments of this Rio\mce, and compaies \erN untaMHiia- 
bly with (hat accorded to other Rnninces. not moie 
ad\aneed 

(c) In that the priricipleorpiotectionormmoi mils. 

ttliich has been applied m the case »f non-Mahai.mia- 
daiis in I'rosinccs ssliere they arc in a minniiiy, has 
luu been applied in (he case of „..n-Mnhainrnadans 
ulisr are m a minoriiy in the Punjab, bo(b in ibe 
Prosincial and Imperial C ouncils 

(d) In lliat Ibe Regulations, as fianied. lend 
practically to keep out non-Muhammadans fiom the 
Impel lal C ouncil 


Nil. RESOl \ ED I h.it (he C eu^s ^^bsius (p gi\e 
e\pressii>n to the dissatistactu>n piodiiced .imiM e the people 
nl the Central I’onmees and Hei.ii b\ ihe deiisiiMi ol ihe 
Cioxeinmeni not t*'establish a Pr o\ me la M er-isl,i( i\c i imiikiI 
lor thiise lefiilotiLs ,>iid h\ ihe exclusion td Her,!i lit>in 
pat t k ipal ii'ii in t he eles 1 um t't two meinbiis id tite liiipi.ii.il 
legislatixe Council h\ the landhoKieis .liwi menihcisot 
Distiiel and Muukip.il Hoards of the C eiMi.i! Hnwiikes. 
anti this C ongiess appc.Js to the Cio\ li nniLi i to umo\ e tlu 
aloicsaid complaints .it an sail) dau 

MN. RKSOINM) I h.u this Coiuness t.iUkOK 
appe.ils to the (io\ei iMiii.in ol India and liu S;,eUl.ii\ o\ 
St,tte I'oi India, n^ t to Heat ihe question ol die I’.ti Iilu'li <d 
Hengal as inc.ipahle ol ks onsidei .ition. (mii to i.-ke ihc 
e.nliest opporiunitN si^ ti' niodiP tlk said P.iiiilion a> i" 
keep the entire Hong.di-spe.ikm.e t.ominuiiit\ ii alu oiu' 
and the same admimsiiaiion 

lhat this C ongiess luimhis stdiiuiis ihai ilk ihHIk.i- 
iion ol this .idmnickl en <»i will Ik an as i ol (ai i; lui d siau ' - 
nianship it will lestoie contenimenl lo the l*io\iise 
of Heng.tl, gi\e s.ilislasiion lo othei Piociikes and i idiausi 
the prestige ol Ills M.iiesi) s (»o\i, nnneiii t hi ouehoui the 
counii \ 

lhat this C oneriss .qq^unts Suici’di .math Haiktu.i .md 
Hhtipendtanatli Hasii to pioseed tt' I nglaiu! as a depui.iiioii 
to lax the qnestnm ol ths P.iilition Iktois the auihoniks 
and i’>nhlk there 

l\. RESOI \ M) lhat (his Corpus^ expu^ws Ms 
gie.it admn.Uion of the intense patiionm. touiare .md 
sell'-sacrdisc ol the Indians m the liansxaal Muhammadan 
and Hindu. /oi misii i.ui and C hiistian wh<> fkiios.ilb 
siilleimg peisesiition in the uusiesis id llieii stMiimx aie 
can) mg on iheir psass'lul .md sell less stiui'ide toi lIcuht- 
tarx sixii nehis ag.nnst he.ix) .md o\ei w he lining, odd-. 

lhat this Congress otters its waiineM s nconiagemeut 
to MK c.XNDiu ansi his hraxe and l.iilhlul assosi.ifes. .md 
s.ills upon all Indians ot wh.itexet lace ot stsed to iu Ip them 
unsiintedl) xsilh luiuls. and m this eonneslion the C ongjiss 
begs to convey to k j ixia its high aiq>iesi.ilnm id the 
pairudK instiikls which haxe iiispuesl his munilisent d<m.i- 
tion sd Rs to his snllei mg siumti \ Ills I’m Soutli \ti isa 

in then houi of need .md in.d 

Ihal this C oneiess bens e.niksll) to pus- upon ihe 
Cioxeinmeiit ol India the nesessitx ol pioh/biime the reciuii- 
nicid of mdentuied Inslian lahoiii I'oi anx poilion ol dk 
Soutli Abica Hnion, .md ol de.iling xsiili ihe .uUhoiities 
there m the same m.inner m w his h lIu- l.itlei de.d \x ith Iiulian 

interests, so ls>ng as the) adhere to the ssKishaiul oik-idsd 

polic) xxhich the) procl.uin and piactise. ritul psiMsi in 
them present couise ot denxing to His Majestx's Indian 
suhiects their just iig.hts as sili/ens ol the I mpue 

lhat tins Congress protests ag<m)si the dec).nation (>1 
responsible statesmen m t.ixom ot allow mj! i lk‘Scll-C lox su ii- 
ing C'olonies in the Hiiti-di I mpue to monopolise n .i t 
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territories for exclusive Wliitc settlement, and deems it its 
duty to point out that the policy of shutting the door in these 
teiritories and denying the rights of full Biitish citizenship 
to all Asiatic subjeclsof the British Crown, while preaching 
and enforcing the opposite policy of the open door in Asia, 
is fiaught with giave mischief to the Empire and is as unwise 
as it is uni ighteous. 

X. RESOI.VED—Ihat, having regard to the grave risk 
of injustice in Government actum based upon ex-parte and 
untested infoimation, and to the sufficiency for reasonably 
preventive and punitive purposes of other provisions on the 
Statute Book of the countiy, this Congress urges upon the 
Government the repeal of the old Regulations relating to 
depc^rlation, and prays that the persons who were last year 
deported from Bengal be set at liberty without further deten¬ 
tion, or be given an oppoilunity to meet the chaiges, if any. 
that may be against them, and for which they have been 
condemned unheard. 

XI. RESOLVED—That this Congress protests against 
the continued exclusion of the children of the soil from higher 
military careers, and in uiging that such caieeis be thrown 
open to them, suggests the establishment of Military Colleges, 
at which Indians may receive the training necessary to qualify 
them for His Majesty's commission in the Army. 

(See XIX (b) ). 

XII. RESOLMsD—7 hat having regard to the grave 
dissatisfaction caused by the operation of the Land Aliena¬ 
tion and allied Acts among huge sections of the community 
in the Panjab and elsewhere, this C'ongress is of opinion that 
the lime has at lived for instituting a thorough and detailed 
enquiry into the policy and woiking of the laws restricting 
alienation of land in Piovinces where such laws ate in opera¬ 
tion; and urges Government to appoint a mixed Commission 
of olticials and representative non-ofticial Indians to institute 
an enquiry, in order to ascertain whether the legislation has 
really benefitetl the interests of agncultuie and of the class 
intended to be benefited by it, and whether it has given lise 
in actual operation to anomalies, h.udships and disabilities, 
calculated to injure the growth and prospects of the agncul- 
tural industry, and cause discontent among any particular 
class or sectum of the community. 

XIIF. RESOLVED 

(a) 1 hat this Congress gratefully recognises the 

efforts that have been made during the last three >ears 
by the Secretary of State foi India and the Viceroy to 
give giacioLis effect to the policy, laid down in the 
Great Chaitei of 1858, and reiterated in His Majesty's 
message of last year, of obliterating distinctions of 
race in confeiring higher offices on the people of 
India m the Public Service of the country. 

Ihat this Congress, however, is strongly, of 
opinion that m order to carry out this policy effectively, 
the Resolution of the House of Commons of 2nd June, 
189C should be given effect to, and all examinations 
held in England only should be simultaneously held 
in India and in I nglaiul, and all liisl appoiintments 
for the higher branches of the Public Service, which 
are made in India, should be by competitive examina¬ 
tion only. 


(b) That this Congress thanks the Secretary of 
State (1) for his despatch regarding the cmplovment 
in the superior posts of the Civil Medical Service of 
qualilied medical men, not belonging to the Indian 
Medical Seivice, and earnestly requests the Govern¬ 
ment ofindia to take early action in the direction pointetl 
out by the Secretary of Slate; (2) that in the interests 
of the public, the medical service and (he profession, 
as well as for the sake of economy in expenditure, 
this Congress, concurring with previous Congresses, 
Ufges the constitution of a distinct Indian ('ivil Medieal 
Service, wholly independent of the Indian Mihtaiy 
Medieal Service. 

XIV\ RESOLVED That this C'ongress is of opinion 
that, having regard to the high prices of food-stulfs current 
during the past severed years, and the hardships to which 
the middle and poorer classes m particular are put thorebv, 
an enquiry by a properly camstilutcd Commission should be 
instituted by the Ciovernment into the causes of such high 
prices, with a view to ascertain how far and by what remedies 
that evil could be removed or Us eflect minimised. 

XV. RESOL\’ED 7 hat this Congress accords its most 
cordial suppml to the Swadeshi movement, and calls upon 
the people of the countiy to labour for its success by making 
earnest and sustained efforts to promote the growth of 
industries, capable of development in the country, and to 
respond to the elfoits of Indian piodiiceis by giving prele- 
rence whenever practicable to Indian products ovei impoited 
con'.me)dilies, even at a sacrifice 

XVT. RESOLVED That this Congress is (U' (qumon 
that the Ciovernment should take immediate steps’ 

(a) to make Piimary Ediiealion free at oocc and 
gradually compulsory throughout the countiy; 

(b) to assign larger sums e>f money to Setondary 
and Higher Education (special enciairagcment being 
given where necessary to educate all backward classes); 

(c) to make adequate provision for impaiting 
Industrial and lechnical Education in the ddferent 
Provinces, having regard to local retiuircments; and 

(d) to give elfective voice to the leaders ol Indian 
public opinion in shaping the poliey and system ot 
Education in this country. 

7 hat in the opinion of this C'ongress the time has arrived 
for people all over the country to take up earnestly (he ques¬ 
tion of supplementing existing institutions and the eltorts of 
Government, by oiganising for themselves an independent 
system of J.iteraiy, Scicntilic, Technical and Industrial 
Education, suited to the conditions of the different Provinces 
in the country. 

XVTL RESOLVED- 

(a) That this Congress places on record its sense 
of regret that notwithstanding the hopes held out 
by CjovcrnmeiU that the Executive and Judical func¬ 
tions were soon to be separated, no effective steps have 
been taken in that direction, and this Congress, con¬ 
curring with previous Congresses, urges a complete 
separation of the two functions without delay. 
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<b) That this Congress, Loncuiiir^g wuh prcMotis 
Congicsscs, iiigcs titat the JiiilKial Set\Kc in all patls 
of the COUiUiy shoLihl he leeiniied niainlv honi ihe 
legal piofessKMi. 

Will. KESOJAFsI) 1 hat this C ongie^s expiesses 
its satisraeti('n that the Seeietai> State has reeiygniseil that 
the loxwl Seh'Tioveminent Scheme of ISS?, has nen had a 
fan tfial, and has pressed on the Cio\cinrnuit ot India the 
necessity ot an etrcLiual ad\ance in the diiestion ^>1 inaCng 
kKal, uiban and iiira! bodies ieall\ self-gosei mng, and it 
eepresses theeal^e^t Imj'ie that the CioxemmLni will he plea-- 
ed to take earl> steps to make all I osal Bodies, luan xill.ige 
pancha>ats iipwauls, elestoe, with elected nor.-otlsial 
chairmen, and suppoil them wtih adei|nate iinaneial aid 

\IX. RlsSOIAIsl) I hat this C ongles^ coiiciiiiing 
with picMoiis Congresses, urges 

(a) A teasc>nable and ddiiiiie limitation t(' thr 
Slate demand on land, and the mtrodnction ot ,i 
IVimanent Settlement, or a Seitlenum loi a period 
of not less than si\tv ears in iho,e Brm.n.^^es where 
shot! periodical Selikmcnt r\visums pKxail, as. m 
the present uns itislactia \ economic condition ot the 
agiicultmal population, and 

(b) A reduction ol ihe annu<dl> growing militaiv 
evpendiiure \xhkh no\s absorbs rkarls one*ihird ol th^ 
I mpire's rexenue, leaxiiig an inadec|uate portion onl\ 


ol ilk b,dance available loi die niaiiv i>b)ccts of nopulat 
ntditv, spe^iallv I ikicadoii and ^aiaiaiion, whkhare 
>et gieaiK st.nved 

\\. KI',S( )I \ I-1) that in viev of the picvaleice ol 
serious dh ^ali daciion amoi g the [Vople ol ilu N W I i imuici 
lho\ii*_e with die clitnictci ot the viuinii oii uum iiidci 
which thiv h\e, dio (. o, mess cancMlv i’!i\s die Chwliio 
ment o[ liniia to endu a pnblic 1.1 ciuiiv ii iii ilkn ci nidairts, 
and t.ike siLp. to lenudv the disadva'ltaaas iiiakr which 
they labtun ascompaied with tiic iH'pulation ol the I’liniab 

XM. UI ^()| M I) then this C iMiglv. SS desll cS 111 
cmn\c> to Sia WiiiivM W 11 >i >i lou k\, \{> 111 mi. Sir 
lIiMn and olhei nienibeis ol the Bnii h ( tnnmi- 

liee. Its giateliil thanks bn then clisinieieMid and Miciuii>iis 
services in die ‘^ause c'l India’s jndiiical advacement 

\\H. RL.SOIAKI) I hat HI Wadia and IXin 
\b,i|i khare be appointcil (icneial Secictaiics loi tlie 
ensuing veai 

Will. RISOIMI) Ihiiiheth ai'ks (g this C Ol pK sS 
be given li' the sokiriccis, who sepphsd tiv plase ol the 
students. vMihiliawn bv ih-e I duca.tional Xuihuinies 

WIN, KlSOlNIT) I hat the ikm meeting ol the 
Indian National ( hmgtess lx held vit Allahabad alid ( hioi- 
mas, I'dO. 
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William Wedderburn 


‘‘A dedicated life” 

A llan Octavian Hume, Henry Cotton and 
William Wedderburn form an illustrious 
triumvirate—tliey are the last of a race of Anglo- 
Indian administrators, which, alas! bids fair to 
become as extinct as the Dodo. 

On his retirement, Wedderburn did not seek 
repose at Bath or Cheltenham but entered Parlia¬ 
ment so that he might plead the cause of India. He 
retired from the House of Commons in NOO after 
sitting for 7 years because, as he himself confessed, 
he was o\erta\ed both as to physical endurance 
and financial resources. Perhaps it is not known 
to many that he spent o\er a lakh of rupees from 
his own pocket with the sole and exclusive object 
of ad\ancing the moral and material well-being 
of the Indian people. 

After the death of Hume, Wedderburn was 
the life and soul of the British C ongress C'ommittee. 
He was largely instrumental to the Minto-Morley 
reforms. He lived what would be called a dedi¬ 
cated life. 

The lives of men like Hume and Wedderburn 
should teach us the great lesson of the need and 
urgency of the development of a composite pa¬ 
triotism where the Lnglishman and the Indian 
may find enough scope to march shoulder to 
shoulder and work out the destinies of their 
Motherland. 

There was a grand simplicity combined with 
nobility in the life that Sir William Wedderburn 
chose to live; something of the Puritan’s moral 
earnestness and strength of character blended 
in him with the suavity of culture and the spirit of 
twhlcssc oblige. He was a British baronet by 
inheritance; as a Civil Servant he rose to be 
Secretary to the Bombay Government and Judge 
of the High Court. But there was no aristocratic 


aloofness in him, no sense of repulsion from 
India and the Indians. He always sought out 
and cooperated with tlie best and most pa¬ 
triotic, represenlatives of our countrymen and 
was thus brought into intimate cimtact with men 
like Datlabhai Naoroji, Ranade, Mehta, Telang 
and 'fyabji and latterly Gokhale. Surendranath 
Banerjea, Bhupendranath Basil and others 

He sacrificed the evening of his life, long yeais 
of well-earned ease, the friendship of old comrades 
of his youth and manhood, -and what was pro¬ 
bably least in his eyes. I mean his private income 
in furthering the politicail progress oi' the IndiaiiN 
He had chosen the right path and he went straight 
ahead, unmoved by the failings of our countrymen, 
undeterred by the sneers of the Tory press and 
the Anglo-Indian clubs and an unsympathetic 
Secretary of State like Lord George Hamilton 
He had caught a beatific vision of the day ot 
Indian's liberation, and toward that promised 
land he marched through the valley of the shadow 
of death. 

A generation before Sir William Wedderburn, 
Macaulay with his prophetic vision had foreseen 
the day, when the leaching of Roman History, 
Fnglish History and Athenian Lloquencc to 
Indian youth would bear its natural fruit; acc¬ 
ording to him it would be the proudest day for 
Lngland when, under her fostering care, the sub¬ 
jects of centuries of oriental despotism would 
feel inspired to make their country what the 
seven-hilled city was to her sons, what the City 
of the Violet Crown was to Pericles, what Lngland 
was to Hampden and Locke, Pitt and Palmerston. 
Lor that day, however distant. Sir William set 
himself to prepare both the rulers and the ruled. 
His position and past services eminently fitted 
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liini for (he l<isk of being the iniLipiLier. ‘'ihc 
honest broker", iK'twcen (he \\\n pniiics 

Sir William VVeclclerbuin, like .,11 in'hi-bunk¬ 
ers, like our own Ran ide, (lokliale and l^ibind,- 
ranalh, regaaded (he BMlish Loiupiea o(' India 
;is a di\inc dispensadion, and he deliiiiiMd^ 
hiniseil (he willing lnsirumen( ol thal divine piM- 
pose, (o bring in‘>liliealion o(' 1 ni'lan(i\ lale o ei 
ihe realisation ol (hat high aim appicc-ai'b neaie! 

When eenlutle^ have lolled a"a\ ioan M',\. 
when (he Dimnc pinpo e ha. v.iom'ln n eh m 
India and (he linal histiuv tu om land n-m. to 
be wnden, (he naiiKs o! W'evklei bui n and Mine 
will shine III (hat leeoid as a silver linead ‘iioi 
through (lie eiinison web i>l‘ tlie Brilish evnu|in‘a 
ol India 

Vi Rvv 

(/ \//7/<‘/v Iron] li!\ ^ulcfjtml sjhw ’> <// 

f/ic It cdiliThuni niciiiof itil Dicdur: 'idil a 
ilw (\ihiitlit I ()\\ti I tail, on \J(-iili 1 l‘Ma) 

\ V net abb K 'Si if 

I lenumber the wouJ. ol my gieat n-aMei. 
Ml kanade, onee teiimg me dial among ail die 
I nghshmen whom lie 'nul known (heie w is mnie 
to be put im die siele Sir Willi :m lhai was 
wliile he was an olTiei il. but afie; his reliiement 
he has thrown himsell' heail and '-on! m(i) Iki 
work and India has lieVl his whok heail io the 
exelusion ot' every other subjeet; and for (he last 
23 vears he has laboured loi Us m I nedaiuk he 
has watched lor iis in I ngland. he has limglu 
for Us in I ngland as no other man of om time 
has done 


Ikiiiii" tiase 2s veils evLivihnye that he has 
liiiilcii.iIvC.i il I', Ix'cn cnlirjv I, i ilx -.’lo d Imli.i 
I "I- I'lir ',iU- iic uriH inu> i> .,1 .iiikmI. I'.t luii 

'-■•kc !c iii.uk' !Vx■lK!^. l.M .n.i tkc !x- ciiicic^l 
I'k.X'-., lor iHII s,.l j !■.; III'. !i I looi, ilk- 
lllosl 11,0111 ll ..OI'.I'.C .1 ',i I'sO.IL' \'..'lk lii.ll l.li' 

IH' Uluk'l I ikoh \o;l|li',>’ 'A I, |..,, Mil 11 ,i; I,,,, 

la')oi I. i,,N 

lo. Ia:,n m die j^ei'ye ,i| Pi'ii ]s mdLekI, a 
h* > 'Jie.a pei.oniluv Ik iii. behove,! 
m Us 1 n spi [(_ oi 1 lie o hh 1 1V , >i h i . , > w ii i. > .i n 1 1 v men 
ik i.as believed ni u. .,i sj-ik ol ,Mmelve> Il 
'' bvV alot lie Las M) bk. IiL s ed in 11 . d'e 1 he Im s I \\ a 
aisle to Wink ilio n h sjn hnie and sl.'.m ..nd 
Ihioin'h good ie!>uii Hal eoi lepoit m ! n l.md 
• nl tiU" ' .’s \en'. md havin: di ’i'' tins vo.ik w v‘ 
hud him now ..i h.. ; leat a a > oi nue to m !g n . 
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(/ v//n'c/v h()f/i Ills s/’( ai// f/f/oOi/ ill a 
lu'lilliitfl g/!<// HI ih.H Ini! / llh'/ill ( d,'/’ 

I (Uu/nn. Of] Dcl (./, ,/u I /'Vd'') 


HINDI MAIIAIMV 

Milton sang t'l his hie as sell-eonsciiated m 
(he seiviee of Ciod Of Sir Wilham Weddeihiiin 
we sav (hat his is a ileiheated hie m (he seiviie ol 
India. I iltv veais ago he eame v>liI t(> this eounli v 
as a inembLi’ ol (he Indian ( ivil Seiviee. But 
he was trulv an Indian palriol m (he gaib of an 
I nghsh oHieial If his lot had been east m moie 
superstidous times, his ei)n(emporaries would 
have legarded him as the inearnadon ol some 
great Hindu Mahatma boin again in (he llesh lor 
the well-being of his people. 

- Sl’RLNdranahi Banlrjia 
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CONGRfcSS CYCLOPAEDIA 


FEATURES 


1. This was the third Allahabad Congress: 
It was the Silver Jubilee Session. 

2. The first meeting of the Twentydiftli 
Indian National Congress took place on the 
afternoon of tiie 26lh December, 1910, in a large 
pavilion specially constructed for the purpose on 
an extensive plot of land opposite the Allahabad 
f ort at tlie conllucncc of the two rivers, the Ganges 
and the Jumna, very close to the spot where the 
Great PiaK'lamation of Queen Victoria the Good, 
was read on the 1st November, IcS58. 

I lie meeting pavilion had twcnt>-fi\e sides, 
each side having a gate illustrating the twenty-live 
sessions which the Congress had held. It was 
sui(a!)ly decorated and adorned with (he portraits 
oi' the past Presidents of the Congress. 

T The C hairman of the Reception Committee 
was Sir StmdcrIal whose supremacy at the Bar 
till his death in 191<S, was never cluillenged. Of 
this highly distinguished man, the great educa¬ 
tionist, Prof Amar Nath Jha, wrote thus, in an 
ailicle, “An Allahabad Galaxy", written for 
llie Iwcntieth Century : 

Si/‘ Sinhlcrlcil \\(is one of those wiiOy in spite 
o/‘ very heavy professional duties, found 
tune for many puldie serviees. Of the 


Allahabad Ihiiversify he was a most devoted 
Svfidie and Viee'Chaneellor for more than 
one term. It owed, in the early years of its 
existenee, more to him than to almost anv 
other individual. He was the first I'/cc- 
Chaneellor of the Banaras Hindu Oniversit\ 
He was for iiuiny years a member of the 
Lep^islative Couneif he aeted as Judi^e of the 
Hiph Court, deelimnp a permanent seat on the 
Beneh. He was held in the highest repard both 

by the puhlie and the (iovernment . 

Despite all these distim tions, he was smi- 
plieity personified. If is diaraeter, his trans¬ 
parent honesty of purpose, the lompletr 
absense of self-seek uii^, made him one of 
of the most impressive anil influential men 
of his generation. His natural dipnitv was 
sueh as to prevent in his presense anv 
exhibition of pettiness or of fri\olit\\ As 
an advoeate he was not brilliant; he had no 
^ijt of ehnpienee; he eoiild not make the 
worse appear the better reason: but he had 
a persuasive lon^^ue, a winnin;.^ manner and 
no elient was ever better ser\ed. He died 
in harness, in i‘\eeedin;rly ^ood health, leaving 
behind him the memory of many a deed of 
kindness, and of love . 


REPRESENTATION 


Provinces DeUyates 

Madras 121 

Bombay(80) & Sind(58) 138 

Rcngal 85 

U.P. 202 

Punjab 27 

C.P.(16)& Berar( 8 ) 24 

Behar .... 39 

Total 636 
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Earlier Allahabad Sessions 

Meeting, as we d(\ at Allahabad, niy mind 
naturally tra\els baek to ISSS and 1X92, the two 
oeeasions on which the Congress was lield at 
Allahabad, and it is sad to recall that the principal 
figures of those years arc no more. George Yule, 
W.C. Bonnerjee, Ajotulhia Nath aiul Bl^ham- 
bhar Nath were, as most of you know, among the 
strongest pillars of the C’ongress. 

A Tribute to ITiirne 

Se\entecn sessic^ns of the Congress ha\'e since 
been held, and though during these >ears the 
Congress has had its admirers and detractors, 
its springtides and neap-tides, its success on the 
whole Is the greatest tribute to the endunng cha¬ 
racter ol' Hume's kd')ours. 

Good Fort line 

I regard it a singular gtxnl b^rtune t(^ iind 
tliat Sir William Wedderburn is able to be anumgst 
us heic to-day. He is a hereditary fiiend of 
the Indian people. Who does not remember 
the services of his late lamented brother. Sir l)a\id 
Wedderburn? loyal to the setwice to which he 
belonged and faithrul to the Go\crnment which 
he served. Sir William when he was an olTicial, 
was no less a friend of the people of the educated 
classes, as well as of the inarticulate masses and 
it is worth recalling that he did not hesitate to 
attend aiui give the benefit of his advice to the 
I list C emgress, m the very city in which he was 
still in service. 

A Oclicated Fife 

or Sir Whlliam's work for India after retirement, 
what can I say which will at all adequately convey 
what vou and J do feel and what every Indian 
feels? He has lived what Mr. Haladane would 
liave called a dedicated life. What man, living 
or dead, rnglishman or Indian, has done more 
tlian our honoured President-elect for the po¬ 
litical advancement and material amelioration 
(d India? What has he not braved and borne lor 
us and our Motherland? 1 rejoice to think that 
the Indian National Congress is to have the honour 
of having him for its President for a second time. 


^‘ihI th:ii that honour has l\-cn rc^s'i\cd to nn 
City and our [ mlctl PowinceN. 

P \M )1 I Si \i)l lO \| 

((^/uin Dhjn, R C ) 

* ♦ 

Future Destiny 

I cherish an enduring fiiih m the fiitiue deslmv 
ol liuha. India deseivcs to be liappv And I 
feel conlident tliat biighier davs are not lai otf. 
There is a saving that everv nalioii descives its 
late; and m\ ccmfidence in the luime <9 India is 
touiuled on the solid nieiils ot the liulian people 
their law-abkling iharaclei, Iheir iiidiisiiv, then 
patient and geiille nature, then i,apauiv l<>i manur¬ 
ing their own altairs, as shown m (hen aiKieiU 
V illage organisation I iiilhci 1 put mv tiusiin the 
intelligence, the reas(snableness. aiul the public spii ii 
ot the etlucatevl classes. And last, but n U le'od, 
I have confidence in the Congress, wli(>se pit)us 
duty it is to guide the people m their peacclul 
progress tow aids self-government within the 
I mpire. 

A (ileain of Fight 

Now, at last, we see a gleam of light. Hope 
has revived, and the time has come to close our 
ranks and press forward with ordered Lhsciphne 
1 here is much aidiious woik to be done, but the 
reward will be great. In the wt>ids ol the poet, 
let us, “maieh with our lace to the light, pul 
in the sickle lUid leap 

Our wuleliworcls 

Our vvatchvv<M-ds must be “llo|u-'' Con¬ 
ciliation" 'Thiited I llort." 

I he 1 inie For ( liange 

As an old uviliaii, and as belonging to .i 
family long cumnected with India, I appreciate 
the merits of the Indian Civil Service, and believe 
that there never existed a bodv ol oHicials more 
hard-W(nking and trustvvorthv But the lime 
has come tor a miKlil'ication ol the system. I he 
guardian, if somewhat austere, has been honest 
and well-meaning: but the vvanl has now reached 
an age at which he is entitled to a substantial 
share in the management of his own allairs 
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CONGRrSS rvnOPAFDIA 


Self-reliant India 

In India, tliorc is a new-born spirit of scll- 
rcliancc. That is gO(ul; hut do not let it dege¬ 
nerate into dislike for the people ol other lainN. 
Race prcjiidiee is the palladium of your opponents. 
Do not let any such feelings hinder >ou Irom eul- 
hrodierhood with friends of Ireedom all 
(uer the world, and espeeially in i.ngland. It 
is (ml\ b\ the goodwill of the l^riiisli people that 
India ean attain what is the best attainable futuic 
the “I'nitetl States of India" under the aegis ol 
the Biilish l inpire. a step t(n\artls the poi‘l\ ideal 
(4'a I edeMtam of the World. In his eager desire 
f(^r Selt-(io\ernmeiil, let not the “impatient 
idealist" forget the solid ad\vintages of being 
vi member of the Hiitish bmpire: the /V/v Bri^ 
fcinnua within India's borders; the proteelion 
liom foreign viggresMon by sea vind land: the 
partneiship with the freest and most progressi\c 
nation of ilie worhl. one supposes that under 

present eondttions India could stand alone. She 
possesses all tlie materials b’lr Self-CHnernmeni; 
vin aneienl ei\ilisati(m. reverence for authorit\. 
an industrious and Iviw-<ibiding po|>nlation. 
vibundant intelligence ame>ng the ruling classes. 

\V II I IA\1 \Vl 1)1)1 Kht K\ 
( /V<’S/(/{7// ) 

A Kuiiiiliating (oiifession 

“D(>es or does not an Indian eariw the rights ol' 
Biitish Indian cati/enship where\er (he British Ihig 
Hies'.’" fh.e argument of the Imperial Cioveinment 
ih.u the\ viie p(w\eiless as <igamst a self-governing 
colons is. in mv opinion, a disgraceful and hum¬ 
iliating confesMon because it means that ('neat 
Bnlain tells ns; “If a neighbour vinv I renchmvin. 
or Cjeinum. oi Russian were* to ill-tieat \ou. we 
.ire willing to di.iw our sword il neeessaiv; but 
it' (>iir South Miiean brother-subjects, wlu^ are 
white men, were to ill-trcvit voii we shall not do 
.m\thing but we shall trv all aits of persu.i^ion." 
d his camfessicm is most humiliating to (he British 
1 mpiie 

Ci A Naii san 

ioundation of I’oliticul lAonom> 

iheie is nothing wrong in the Swadeshi move¬ 
ment from the point of view of political economy, 
for. as the late I c*ial Acton said; “The doctrine 


of self-reliance .and self-denial is the foundation 
of political economy." 

C . Y . (iiimamam 

“( oinc Fo Stay " 

It is necessary that all of us should shake off 
all these old-world ideas and try to build up the 
economic future of the eoimtrv. All of us should 
work hand in hand for the purpose of advancing 
(he Swvideshi movement. This Swadesln has canne 
((' stviv and it will increase and develop in intensiiv 
vind strength and all of us will do well to give the 
strongest possible impetus to this n.isecnt Sw.idc'^hi 
movement so ih.U (he eeonomie gi eat ness of Indui 
niviv be once m(>re lesiorcd. 

D.\’. Krishna Rao 

1 Y 

V Miscliitwous I hcor> 

It IS nnneeessaiN for ine to dilate upon the 
essend.il m!^('!ne^ousnt'ss ol' the th.eorv that the 
man who is to (iiul (Hit th.o offender is ,ilso to 
punish him 

(' R. R AviAswwti An i r 

No Stak‘sn)anshi|) 

Do.id or vihve. i)ur fiiends and foes may lake 
notice tlnii the partition issue is iu)ing i() be neiihei 
burnt iHu* buried. It is embalmed m our bittei 
mcmoiv (d' the past, aiul will be h.inded down 
from lather to son us the emblem of our struggle 
lor n.itioiivil cxisienec. wilh (he Ikiming torch o! 
opposiiion. bui ning l)efore it the incense of bleeding 
liCvirts mini Lord Morlev's “sellled f.iet" itself 
Is consigned [o iis merited gruve. Cientlcmen. 
small phr.iscs m.iv be quite el'feelive in eliib-hoiisc 
deb.lies uiul st.ige-luuise rehearsals, but (iovern- 
meiU by smart phrases is as impolitic as it is 
sometimes IrvUighl wilh (he gravest blunder and 
injustice. Vet it is some of these jingling phrases 
more than anv sound or sellled principle that 
have come l.irgelv to determine the latter-dav 
policy (d the liulian administration. “Mieriw 
seopie ininoritv." ‘Sentimental grievances," 
“settled Iviet." .ind “(.lead issue." arc fine phrases 
indeed, 1(^ c\iplivale the imagination and hood¬ 
wink tlic judgment But what multitude of 

blunders, cxplodcxl theories, and iininvestigated 
wrongs do they cover. 4 hey may be the cants 
ol political jugglery, but they arc not the expressions 
ol sound statesmanship. 
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SentimciUal Grioanccs 

Is llic Jisintcgration of a niilion, uniicd h\ 
common lies ol bloinl, religion, customs anti 
manners and so long enjoying the same piditical 
status, rights and pri\ ileges a sentimental gric\ance‘^ 
Is there no tangible gric\ance in the creation ol 
two unequal planes td' political existence for two 
sections of the same pe(^ple iinohing a wide 
doergence in their administrative methtnls. 
education and political devehq^menf/ And then 
IS the stirring up of bad blt^otl between tlilTercnt 
ctmimunities, letting loose all the foixes of ths- 
order and unrest in the country and producing 
a most dcphnable tension between the rulers and 
the ruled, necessitating the foiging of half <i clo/en 
lepressive mevisures within eighteen months prac¬ 
tically abrogating the freedom of public meetings 
and of Irec press are all these no more th.m 
sentimental grievances? One must be devoid 
id' sentiment, if lu^t (d' reason, tc'j chaiactcri/e 
ihese as sentimental grievances And Iasi of all 
what about the all-absorbing rpiestuMi of pound, 
shilling and pence? Is that too a Ncniimental 
tpiestion'? I devoutiv wish i( weie, as m that 
case we would be Iree to adopt the \'oga svstem 
under which both the people and the Ciovernment 
would have nothing of the jnesent stole and 
struggle, but simply contemplate the beauties (d 
creation and eipoy the beatific vision of political 
“Nirvana 

—AM[U( \ ( iiAi<\\ Ma/i \ioak 


\Mial \Vc Claim 

uc mainiain i. ihal wc. Iliiulus and 
and Malu.nimalan.. ( hriMians and I’ar.is, arc 
■ill equal suhicci. or ihc Kmc. Mcmg equal sub- 
cels 1)1 iho Kmc. we claim it as our birihriglil 
dial c.ieli one ol us lor poliiic.il inirposes be 
consideied eqii.d. If iIk'ic is an> mdiMdual or 
scelion (d individuals which claims lor itsdl' anv 
licliiious piditical importance cither upon this 
ground or political or histoiual gioiinds we, <is 
( ongicssmcii, aie not picpare».l to iwoenise such 
<m assumption 

III bMl VDl K S vrKi 
Watchword of I he Hour 

\s a polilKal mendicant, as a suppiKant. as 
u beggar it vou like, as a Brahmin mendicant il' 
vou please. Ill the cxLcllcnl companv of Sir 
William W edvlci hui II, I siictch out mv hands 
loi vou to give vrnir gills, gifts m aid ol the woiship 
ol oui Motherland to wIiilIi we are nil attached 
\nd. as example i-- bettci than precept, I stand 
guarantee for ,i hundred niju'cs a ve.ii lot ihiec 
veaiN I ask vou. ihcrch'ic, m the n.ime ot out 
Mollierl.md and as a practical recognition of the 
immense seivices of oui distinguished Ihesident, 
to come Ibiward with vr>ur c(mlrihulions now 
if evei 1 Cl ns md dclav a mmncnl Bav, pay, 
pay. that is the walLhword of the hour I hope 
a <d' silver will be pouied into the table ol 

the Brcsidenl 

St Kl NDKANA I II BaWI KJl A 


A High Mission 

1 he two eves of the fmr maiden ot the laimms 
aphorism (d Sir Syed Ahmed had so tar lost Iheit 
brilliancy and then power of vision that they toi)k 
the maiden to the brink of an avvliil precipice. Sii 
William came at this |imcture to restoic the blessing 
(d' sight to both the affected eyes, to save the t.iii 
maiden from falling headlong over the precipice, 
'this IS a high mi''Sion and a noble mi''sion. 

Mom M Ni iiKi 
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CONGRtSS ('YCI OPAI DIA 


RESOLUTIONS 


\. HES()lA'l':i) Ih.il tills Cnn^fcss desires to gi\e 
cxpicssioii to its piofoiind pnef .it the siiJden and nntiniel> 
demise <d 1 Iis Mosi piaeu^us Maje‘"i> [Iiwmo) mi, 

uhosc beneheem rcii^n \mII ever be memorable in the annals 
(>t India for the steps taken to obliterate r,iee disiinetions in 
making appointments to high offiee. and lor the measiiies 
for eonsiiiiiional reform adopted with a view to assoeiate 
the people of this eontry with the administialion of their 
afhairs. 

n. RESOLVED- '1 hat this Congress offers Us humble 
homage and duly to the KiNr.-rMin kok (.lorgi v' on his 
accession and begs to tender to Ills Majesty an assurance 
ol Its profound loyalty and attachment to his august throne 
and person. 1 he Congress expresses ns deep and heartfelt 
joy at the announcement cif the proposed visit of their Most 
graeioLis Majesties, King George and Queen Mary, to 
India, in 1911. 

III. RESOLVED That 

(a) this Congress in offering its warm and respect¬ 
ful welcome to ii. i lord iixKDiNca, Viceroy and 
Cjovernm-Gcnetal ol India, begs to convey to llis 
Lxcellency an cxirnest assuiance ol its desire to co- 
opeiate lo>ally with the Government in promoting 
the welfaie of the people of the countiv. 

(b) tins C\mgress resolves that a sub-C\immittec 
cimsistmg of the following gentlemen be appointcvi 
to prepare an address to be presented io 1 lis LAcellencv 
m the name of the (Vmgicss by a deputation headed by 
the President: 

The President, the e\-Presidonts present, the 
General Secretaries, Hon Bhupendranath Basu, 
Pandit BinIku Narayan Oar, Nawab Sadiq Ah Khan, 
Ambikacharan Ma/umdar, N Subba Ran, 1 V Sesha- 
giri l>er, M A. Jinnah, N M. Samarth, S>ed Hasan 
Imam, IIS. Ciour, R.N Mudholkar, Haikishen I al 
and Ramboj Dutt Choudhun. 

IV. RESOL\'ED I hat in view of the fact that Section 
III of the Indian C\uincils Act of ISM is undeisiiiod m 
practice to limit appointment to the Office of Law Membei 
of the Vicero>\ L xecutive Council to members of the English 
Bar, thereb> greatly restricting the held from which a selee- 
lion may be made, this Congress urges that the said section 
be so amended as to allow of Advocates, Vakils, and Atlor- 
neys-at-I aw of Indian High C ourts being appointed to that 
office. 

\. RESOl NED That 

(a) this C ongress expiesses its great adimi,iiion 
ol the intense patiiotisni, courage, and self-'^aci ilicc 
t'l the Indians m the Iran^vaal, Muhammadan and 
Hindu. Zorc>asiiian and Christian, who, heroically 
suffeiing peiseciiiion in the inteiesis of their country¬ 
men, are cairvmg on ihcir peacelul and sellless stru¬ 
ggle for elementary ».ivil rights against heavy and 
mClv\helming iMds and urges the Imperial Ciovein- 


ment to adopt a firm and dccisoe attitiKle on the 
ttuc'stion, as so to icmovc a great souice id' disciui- 
lem amongst the people of India, 

(b) this Ciuigicss begs ear nestl> to press up(^i\ 
the Closer nment iT India the necessiiy of piohihitmg 
the rcCfunment of indentured Indian labour for anv 
peiition of the South .\liica Union, and deeding with 
the authorities there m the same manner as the latkr 
deal with Indian interests, siv long as they adhere to 
the sellish and one-sided policy, which they proclaim 
anil practise, and persist in their present course ol 
denying to His Majesty's Indi.rn subjects their just rights 
as citi/eiis id' the Lnipire: 

(c) this C'ongress jMolests against the declaiaiioi>, 
of responsible statesman in lav our of allowing the 
Self-governing Colonies in the Biitish I mpue to 
moi'.opidise vast underdeveloped territories tor evchi- 
sive White settlement, and tieems it its diit> to point 
out that the policy id' shutting the door in these lein- 
loiies against, and denying the tights of full Biitisli 
citi/eriship. to all Asiatic subjects ol the Biilish Clown, 
while I'lreaching and cnlmcing the opposite policy of 
the ('pen door in Asia, is fraught with grave misclnef 
to the 1 mpire and is as unwise as it is untighie('us 

\L RESOLVED - I hat this Congress accords its 
mi'tst cordial support to the Swadeshi movement, and calls 
ui'on the people of this country to labour for its success 
by making earned, and sustained efhuts to promote the 
growth of industries capable ('f developmni m this country, 
arid to respond to the elTorts of Indian producers by giving 
preference, wherever practicable, to Indian products over 
imported comipodities, even al a sacrifice 

ML RESOLVED I hat 

(a) this Cd'ugrcss places on record its sense ol 
regret that notwithstanding the hopes held out by 
the Cioveinment that the I xecutive and .ludicial 
functions were soon to end. Ciincuiiing with previous 
Ciuigresses, urges a complete separation of the two 
functions without delay; 

(b) this (ongress, concurring with previous 
Congresses urges that the Judicial Service m all parts 
of tile country should be recruited mainly from tlk 
legal profession. 

Vni. RESOIAED I h.It this Congress earnestly reco¬ 
mmends ih,^ii speedy action betaken under the Indian Coun¬ 
cils Act to establish Txecuiive Councils in the United Bro- 
vmces of Agra and Oudh and in the Banjab. 

IX. RESOf A'ED- I hat this congress expiesses its 
saiistaciion that the Secretary ol Stale lias recognised th,ii 
this Local Self-Government scheme of 1.SS2 has not had 
a Ian tiial, aiul has j'lessed on the (ioveinment of' India 
the necessity of an effectual advance in the direction of 
iviaking I (Seal. Urb.m. and Rural bodies really Sclf-g('vcr- 
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(line, and it c\ptc'>scs the caincsi hope lh.it liic (iiner ninciit 
will he pleased to lake eaily steps i(^ m.ike .ill Iok.iI Bodies 
from Villai^e Paiichayals upwards, eleeioe, uithelected noii- 
ollicial Chairmen, and to Mippoitlhein with adequate hnjn- 
eial aid 

\. ki soi ap:!) I li lt 

(a) This Conm ess e.u ne^tlv appe.ds t(’» the (io\era- 
iiieiit ot India and the Seeietary ol State loi Indui not 
to treat tlie questmn (d the I’.uiition I't lieneal as 
ine.ipable (d‘ leeonsideration, hut to t.ike the eaili^st 
oppiulunity so to moditty the said P.ulition, as to 
keep the entire Ik-Uf^ali-speakiny n>inmunit\ under 
(>ne and the same adminisiratioir 

(b) this (’ongress humbly submits that the reeiili^.i- 
tion of this admitted error will be an aei of far-sighted 
statesmanship It will restoie contentment to the 
Provinee of Beng.d. gi\e salisraetion to other Pro\i:ves. 
and enhance the prestige ol |ll^ M.qests's (io\eininent 
lhr(Uig!ioiit the e(Minli\ 

\i. Ri:soLM:n ih.a 

(.i) this C'ongtess thanks the Sesietary of St.ite 
for his Despvitch regarding the emploMUciU m the 
superior p('>sis of the ( ivil Medical Scixise. .md ear¬ 
nestly reipiests the (io\ernment of liulia to take eatl> 
aetion in the diiestion pointed ('ut b> the Secret.u\ 
ot State lor India: 

(h) in tile Intelests of the public, the inedkal 
seiMce, and the profession, as well as foi tlie sake 
of eeimomy in espenditure, this Congress, concurimg 
with previous CTvngresses, urges the constitution oi a 
distinct Indian Civil Medical Service vcholly inde- 
peiident ol the Indian (Milirarv) Medic.il Service 

Ml. KKSOIAIsO I hat having regard to the slate <>1 
the country since the passing of the Seditious Meetings 
Act and the Indian Pi ess Act, this C’ongiess ean’ie'^tlv pia>s 
that the bunier 'oe not re-enacted at the expiiv ol its term, 
and that the latter be removed from the Statute Book without 
delay. 

XIII. KKSOIA'PD Mh.it in the opinion t>l this con¬ 
gress the time itas arrived v\hen a siihvtantial hegmning 
should be made in the matter ol I lementaiv I ducatu'in 
tree and eompulosry throughout the eountrv 

XIV. RCSOLV’EI) I hat having regard to the eni>r- 
mt)us growth that has taken place m tlte public expenditiuc 
of the country, this Congress uiges that a mived C ommission 
ofenc|UMy eompeased o( ollicials and nonottkials, be app^’ui- 
ted to enciuire rnto the cause'' which have led to this incie»isc 
and to suggest leniedies 

(And see Will ( 3 ) ) 

\V. RESOIAED That while recognising tlie nece¬ 
ssity ol providing fi>r a hut and adeqtiate Representalum 
m the Legislative Ccumeils foi the Muliammadait and i>lhcr 
commnmties where they arc m a mim>iity, ihis C ongicss 
disapproves the Regulations promulgated last year to carrv 
out this ohiect bv means of separate e!ectt>ralcs. and m 


: 4 ‘) 

Pnftkiil.u mges np.Mi tiie C.oNc-nment the iusIkc .iml e\- 
PediencN i>| modib me ih, ICgiikiuons li.mkd iiiulci the 
Indian ( onncils \u nt luun tv | n, e anot Iv , Jedion comes 
on, so .In (o renewe .mom don, di'-iiiviions hclv..i.i'i ditle- 
Jeiii -ediOPN i.t 11 k Mm, lx', is m ih^ m itvi of |he 

haneliise and ilv iiiialm. .in. ii' ol kmuIuI iic and ibc .iibi- 
Pmv di'.quahlic it'on- iivl i^siia,ioiv mi ^ ai.dklavs seekmn 
election (o the C otinv.iU 1 Iv ( ano mecs a ni(>di- 

hcatum ol fiv Kegiilaiioiis, uivie ncm^s.i!\, iC.aiirg to the 
c oinj'x'isii K )ii (»| noii-obk i.il maioiiiv> m the Piovii.cial 
( oiincils, so as t ( < r c'IkLi ! Ivm ^ l)i l ii \ e foi I'l ad il al pm po^^ s 

X\I. KI’S()|\I'|) I hat tills C (Migi e''S sii vM.elv dcpie- 
eates the expansion m aidMiC.itloii ol the pi iik ip!e (d Si. p.uate 
< 'Mnmuiial I lcd»>i.iie, to Mimicipalilies. Ib'iiid lU>aids, 
or oiIk I I (teal Ihvlk s 

\\ll. HI'SOINLI) 1 lial m \!e\\ I'f the diMinbarcxs 
that have iwiucd ln'm tmv to time m this eoimii\ mi 
Occasions (d kIi'moiis Cvkbi.-lu'ns, tins Conj’uss nigis 
the CioverniiidU to l.tim (oivdiatum Boaids at places 
V'hiie di'-tU! bai X es are aiqu cnded, .ind to t.ike tmvlv 
and adcciuate me.isuics 'oi the picviiiiion (d Mvh clidui- 
b.UK'e^ 

X\IIL RI'SOIAI'I) 1 hat this C ongic^s IS (>l oiunion 
that the time has come lor the c^tablislmicid »d a Pi cw n ci.d 
I c’lskilive C'oimcil for the ( ddi.i! I’koiiccs .md Bei.u. 
and lot acciMclmg to Bei.ii, w Inch is now Ii^ Id h\ the (lovci n- 
meiU on a peim.uicnt tenure, (he status ,md piivilcge which 
.ire acc»nded to I’locinccs mcluded m Biitoh Indi.i 

XIV. HLSOlMsI) lhal this ( oiigic's iccoids its 
(>pmion that the Rcdulaticms Iiamed lot the P.mi.ih under 
the Rcdoim Scheme lad to ):i\e satoLkiion loi the ftdlowing 
le.tsons, namciv 

(. 1 ) th.it the luimdic.il 'iiengih id’ the C’omieil 
pio\ided ten m the Regnlaiions is not snllicienl to 
allow an .ulequ.iio icpie^ent.nion to all d.isses .md 
interests cd' the population, noi it is c mnnic nsiii.ite 
wiiit the pu'giess nnide b> that Piocmce m m.itieis 
Soci.ik 1 ducalional, liuinsiii.il .md Iconomic.iP 

(h) ih.ii the elected clement inesciihed h\ the 
Regnlalioiis toi du I ocal I egislaiive ( otincil i> ui-duly 
small, viikl .illogelIk’i iiisiitlic icui ti' meet the needs 
.md leqmiemems "I ih.il Piocmce. and cmiip.ires 
unlav oui ahiv with those accoided to (ahci Piiwmc'es. 

Ic) tli.it tlw piopoitioM (tt Momm.itcd niemhcis ol 
the Puiqab I cdslativc ( omicil is iivqmtalde .md out 
ot pit'poiiu'n to the lalu' ot the ciiUcient sectunis ol 
the populatn'ii; .md 

(d) th.it the Re’dd.iiions .is ti.micd, leiul piacli- 
eallv ro keep <ad non-M nhammad.ins bom the 
Inipeikd 1 cgislalive ( ouncil 

\X. REsOI \ I'T) I hat m the opmioii (d this ( ongfess 
It IS cvtiemelv dcsii.ihle on moie than one gioimd th.u 
the late ol cable mc-''agcs between I ngl.ind and Indi.i 
slunild be still turthef reckiced .is to oiler grc.itc'r t.ici- 
liiies to the trade and the piess, a-ul. at the same time, 
sumulvitc tiaflk Ml those inc-ss.igcs 
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XXT. RESOLVED-Thai iIms Congress is of opinion 
that the Ciovernment should taken early steps 

(a) to assign larger sums (T mone> to Secondary 
and Higher Lducalion (especial encouragement being 
given where necessary t(> educate all backward classes), 

(h) to make adequate provision for imparting 
Industrial and Technical hducation in the different 
Piovmces, ha\mg regard to local requirements; and 

(c) to give efrective voice to the leadeis of 
Indian public opmit)n m shaping the policy and system 
of Fdiication m this countrv. 

That in the opinion of this Congress the time has arrived 
for people, all over the country, to take up earnestfv the ques- 
ticm of Mipplemenimg existing institutions and the efforts 
of tile Ciovernment. by organising for themselves an inde¬ 
pendent svstemof I ilerary, Seientific, fechnical and Indus¬ 
trial I ducation, suited to the conditions of the difTeteiit 
Piovmcc^ m the ctninliy. 

XXII. RES()I.\ ED I hat this C'(>ngiess is of opinion 
that the Examination hed m England for the Indian Civil 
Service sould be simulatcmnislv held m hngland and in 
India, and that all higher appointments which aie made 
m India should be made by Competitive I xammatM'ns i>nlv 

XXni. RESOLVED That 

(a) C’ompetitive 1 xaminaiuMis foi the teeruit- 
menl ot the Police Seivice in the lugher glades should 
I'le thiown open to all classes of Hiitish subjects, instead 
of being contined to candidates of Pritish birth, and 
such examinations shmild be held simultaneouslv m 
I ngland and m India 

(b) educated Indians should be largelv emploved 
in the higher grades in oniei l<’ secure efficiencv m 
w ork; 

(c) etihstmeiu in the Piovmcial Service should be 
bv Competitive I xamination; and lastly, 

(vl) the Oistiict Of fleets wh(iare the heads of the 
Police should be relieved of .huhcial woik and all 
^.ontrol ovei the Magistrates o! the Oisiiicts 
♦ ♦ + 

I hat a reasonable anvl definite limitation to the Slate 
deiriand on larul and the intnuluction of a Peimanent Settle¬ 
ment c>r a Seltkment for a peiiod of mg less than sixty veais 
in those Provinces where slu>rt peric»dical Settlements m 
Revisions prevail, are, m the opinion of the Congress, the 
only means of ameliorating the prc'^ent unsatisfactoiv 
conditions »'f the agricultuial populatu^n. 

I hi; in ilij opinion of this CTvngress. a reduction is 


uigeiitly needed of the annually growing Military Expendi¬ 
ture which now abosorbs nearly one-third of the Empire’s 
revenue, leaving only an inadequate portion of the balance 
available for many objects of public utility, especially ITluca- 
lion and Sanitation, which are yet greatly staived. 

XXIV. RESOLVED That having regard to the great 
improvement which has taken place in the general situation 
of the country, as recevgmsed by the late Viceroy anti othei 
high authorities, this Congtess respectfully appeals to II E. 
Loid Haidmgc to signalise the commencement t>f a nevs 
admmistraticvn by an act of clemency to those who aic 
undetgcving imprisonment for purely political (vfTenecs 
In the opinitvn of this Congress, such an act of clemencv 
will have the undoubted effect of facilitating the retuin t>f the 
ctsuntry to normal conditions, and will lead to a further 
improvement in the relations between the (ii^vernment and 
the people. 

XX\’. RESOIA'ED Thai the Ameiulments suggesieil 
by the United Pengal Piovincial C'ongiess Committee and 
such other amendemenls as mav be suggested b\ ('thei 
CTvmmittees be icferred to a .Sub-C omnmiee. consisting ot 
the meinbeis of tile All-liuiia Congicss ('ommittee and two 
members electeil b> eachof the Piiwincial Congress C(^nimi- 
ttecs. who are membeis of a CT>ngress oiganisation. ha 
sonsideiation and lepoii before the end of October, ITll. 
the Siib-C(>mmittee to meet at Allahabad and their repon 
to be laid before the nixt Congress foi tonMderati(’'n 

.XX\I. RlhSOL\T‘T) I he following gentlemen are 
nominateil to form the AEE-XOI \ CONCiRI SS (OMMI- 
ITH for EMI tlisi omitted) 

XXMI. KESOLNED That this C ongiess desius to 
ct>nvev to wiimam v\ i not kiu r<\, a o iiivii. hfnkv 
roito\, and other membcis of the Hriiish ( omnmiec, its 
grateful thanks foi then disinterested and strenuous seiv ices, 
and it takes this oppoiiumtv to make an earnest appeal to 
the Indian publie to place adequate lunds at the ilisposa! 
of the Committee to enable it {o eaiiv i>n its woik ^vltl'l 
V igour 

XXMII. RE,S()L\ED I hat Ol W aOia and Oai. 

Abaji Khare be appi'inled (neral Ses retar ks )i>i the ensuing 
>eMi 

\\IX. RE,S()EVED I hat the next Congress be held 
at ( aleiitl i 

\X\. RESOENED I hat we aecore) mu most eiueiial 
thauks to e>ur PresieleiU su< vviiiiwt w i ooi khi k\, for 
the great trouble he has taken m coming out to India to 
preside over thi^ .isscmblv, and for his elevoteel labours 
m guieimg aught the ilehbcrations (d' (his Congress 



the TWENTY-SIXTH CONGRESS: CALCUTTA: 1911 

(26iIt 11 ;uh 1 2Kth Dccciiibcr) 

Bishen Narayan Dar 


I86T 1916 


B ISIII NARA^ \N 1)\R "1" ilK' lifAl -'I i!b; 

ihrcc K;tsiiini:i R.iiulit^ to h.i\c .iscciulcvl ilu* 
Con.iircsN Uno oihcr^ hoMig \\w \cimis, 

jinl son Mis hoinc-Slntc too. like tlul ol 
ilu' Inner twvo v.cis the ohl I'niled Rro\inees. hiii 
ho beionych to l in-knon. n<n MLihnhul liom 
in lSh4. he was junnu' lo the cUler \r!uii. Mc'iihil. 
hv three \enrs while he hen.in hl^ .osoenition \silh 
Ihe Congress in iwo \e;irs Ix'lore Jnwnh.iilnl 

w.is born 

lii^lien Nni.n.in iuitl his e.iil\ ehm-.iiion in 
I ^ihoic Son of :i higli oiliCMl in the iik'.Ki.ir} 
and nephew orshainbn Nath, the hrsi Indian indge 
oi’ the ( alentln High (ouit. he Liiinhlied lninM‘11 
U>r die Bai, )ia\ing lomed ilie Middle Temple in 
, at the ege ol iuenl> On leliirn iVoni 

I nelaiuL lie loiind himself exeomnumieaied hiuI n 
took some \eais bclo-re heeoiild be re-admitled into 
.’lie eane I roin the beginning he \sas a keen 
soeial letormer M die Bar he lose MUickb and, 
losc ingh 

\ keen la\s>cr.lK' ■a.'.s nunc ekne'icd l<> p.'lilieMl 
-.! anil poIiIkmI philosopb). .mil w.i- p.irU- 
enl.irK steeped m tlie teas limps ol lleilx-il Speneei 

and John Sluait Mill H 

eunhtion aiul eloL|iieni'e lh.it .it the \si> hist 
Congiess he atleiiiled the Madias ( ongiess ol 
ISS 7 he made a speesh Mhieh umt high pi.nse 
Irom. anioni: olliers. K.n.i Sn I M.idh.o.t ICi 
Polities, education .md social reform uere gener.ill> 
the stihjects of his ilkmim.ttmg spci'shes 

Ikshen Nar.isan Dar bee.imc .i momher of the 
Impel lal l.egisl.itise Cuimcil m 014 where k 
tiphckl the cause ol the Congiess. I hree >ea^ 
earlier, in ime.xpeeted cneunistaiiecs. he was e.i e 
upon to preside oeer the C alcult.i Session. 



L-oK,..-.r ... ‘lm"-su"n up,.,, 

,„K who ,S not .1 ... lir.iK' m die I'liMs I' e "I 

ll,,. ...,inii\ .nut IS ,i..l kn.niii l.> l.niss wh.> h.r,, In ,i 

.IIIOHK illiKss. Koi il.s..hk,l h.sii l.il.iii!'. .im -isli'e 

p,„ ihc CK.a w.il. in wl'sl' 

IHS Iveii ininr. ni ihc sol.Msle ,.l lis I linul.o .m alls 

I.;, ihc l.,sl s,v le.iis ... no ilowhl. mil. il-vn 

,„K-,ol 'o,„ l.olilc anil P.iliiolie sliupgle, bm imhl 




liishen N.irai.m lived oiilv loi ahout h.ill .i 
decide altei he leecived national reeognition. 
()nl\ when he |iassed awa>', he lell behind him 
enduring memoiies of Ins devotion to the countrv 
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as one of the earliest stalwarts ot the (\^ngress. 
Aecorchng to (\Y. Chintamani: 

Nar^i\aii I^ar \^as tMic of ilic most Icarnctl, >cl 
nicest modest, (d men, and he vs as so great as a \\ liter 
ilial many ssf his wnimg^ still live, it he hasl been m 


better health and had been less nnsdest the countr> 
would have kmnvn more id' him 

Hair-a-century ago, it was generally agreed 
that Rishen Naiavan l)ar was one of the twi^ 
literary politicians id' India, the other being Rash 
liehari Ghose. 


FEATURES 


1. In what was a momentous year for Bengal 
since the ill-fated Partition, the C'ongress met for 
the sixth time at Calcutta. 

2. Another great Enghshman, indeed a future 
Prime Minister, should ha\e presided o\er the 
session but for his domestic bereavement. 

3. Bishen Naravan Har, who (died his place 
in the unavoidable absence of Ramsay MacDonald, 
said thus in his speech: 


I believe I am expressing the unanimous sentiment iT 
this assembly when I sa> how happy would we all liavc 
been to-day to have Mr. Ramsay MacDonald as onr 
Riesident, had ntH a most cruel heieavemeni pi evented 
him from fullillmg the engagement lie liad so kindlv 
made with yi>u 1 he untimelv deatli of Mrs MacDonald, 
an iiiepatable loss to him, has saddened us all. 

4. Cilowing tributes were paid bv the President 
to the notable casualties of the vear the Ni/am of 
Hyderabad, Narendra Nath Sen, Sishir Kumar 
Ghose and Sir ('harles Dilke. ( I hey are repro¬ 
duced elsewhere). 


Rl PRF.SENTAITON 


Provluces 

Delegates 

Bombay 

26 

Punjab 

3 

1 .P. 

44 

Madras 

136 

Behar 

23 

C P. 

7 

Bcrai 

4 

Bengal 

I4S 

Total 446 
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INDIA’S 

Hcfi'ic I prcKCcd anv I'mthcr. it is niv s.id ilul\ 
to express uiir sincere urief Tor tlic lie.i\> l<^ss ue 
sustained tins \ear iiy the disappearance In.in 
the staae id'mir piihlic life ol some ol the l^cst and 
most ilh'siruuis lignres id' oar d.i> 

■file sudden and premature death. <d' iin Ni/am 
Ol ||MMKMiM> IS justlx mouined throuidioiit the 
whole country, bee.uisc lie w.is one ol tlu'.e two or 
ihiee liulian Princes v.ho.se names .iie heard m 
eveix Indi.in hoiiseludd and whose pisl and 
enhahtened methods eomp ue laxom,ildx. m s.mie 
respects, exen x'.ith those of the Hiitish Goxein- 
inent The late Ni/am w.is a prince x.ho kmw 
ni> r.iee or religious distinction in the wo. k .d 
goxernment . his |ustieexx scqn.il as between Hindus 
mul M.ihommedaiis. his bountx was impaiti.d toall 
His icm.likable letter to I ord Minlo on the subicet 
of ‘sedition’ eont.iins pniieiplcs (d xxne and 
geneious statesmanship, not unworthx exen ol the 
best I mdish st.itCsinen xxho haxe excr luled the 
Indian I mpire. 

Bx ilic death ol Sir Citxuiis niiKi. I ugland 
has lost a staunch and s.igaeious laberal siatesm.m 
ok world-xxide hum.in sxmpathies. and Indi.i a 
wise eeneious and ti ue-heai tcxl liieiul e x>l 
the '( ongress can nexer forget his inxalu.ilde 
serxiecs to the cause of Indian economy and ol 
expial justice for India. He was a tower ol stiength 
us 111 Pa.liament, and would haxe come out to 
attend the Allahabad Congress last year, il he had 


Lossr-s 

not been pre\cnleiJ In bie Ibii luinienUii \ mIiluioh 
(> t llie lime We mniirn his h)>s, but his mx-mo!> 
'All! .ilv.avs remain eiishi mcti m oiii inmif- 

I nnn ihe IieUl nl buium nuirnahmi .ind publn 
hie h a\e pa'sCvl .i\\a\ l^^o iiu'ist lumameti ami 
prominent li'uire-s liabu Naiemlo) Nalh Nen 
and Babii Shixln. kiim.ii' Cihosh Nnuindki) 
N\il! Sin \\a, a icinarke.ble pemtmahlN m e'. et\ 
\\a\, and wiietlier we appnneyl or iloappiav.exl ol 
his MeWs upon an\ jHibhe kiiiesihm. we .ilwa\'s iell 
that we were m the picseiae ol a man ti .;n spat era l\ 
hoiKst, si^ riipiili>i;sl\ pist to ihe \’ews ol cnheis, 
liberal to the povU. but Imlm'! nmh aurl eva'P'Naa- 
lion a iiNin (d immovable etuunlions aiul urn 
quenehable lauh m the liiliire ol his exumtiv 

B\m SiiiMiiK KtNiMt Ciii(»sii is anothei nie.il 
n imc in the same lield Ills arlivilies j^-eih.ips 
weic not so \a.iesl as ilmse ol Sen, anti ntd cpnle 
so widely known in ihe lemotei pails (d India, 
but within the spheie to wlinh he kontmed Ins 
energies, lie WtJdcd a ptdenl mllueiiee, .md the 
eliaim (d his passionate relieious laith was lelt In 
a whole e^ciicialion id the people id Bemud. 

Ihe passiny awaN of tliese two memoiablt' 
liHures lrk>m the aiena of our pubhe life i s a national 
loss, but llies have lelt behind them noble memoi les 
to tnspiie the heails and uuide the steps ol the 
\oiineer eeneialion. 

BisiiiN Nakanan Dak 
(Frcuilifit) 
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OBITER DICl’A 


Ihe X'iceroy 

Lord Ilaidiiigc, “tliat statesman, lonely and 
serene.who saw the wrong and did the right". 

A Symbol 

I’he C’ongrcss should continue its woi k, despite 
the Legislative CYMineil reforms, since the Congress 
had to build the Nation, and to be a centre, lound 
which all coukl gather. They had a common 
consciousness as Indians, ilic sense of oneness of 
which the Congress was a symbol. 

Ihu I’CNOKAN A ill lL\St . 

{Chairman af R.C.) 

-Jc * 

Vn Inspiring lAampIc 

Ihe cause ol Bengal is the cMuse (4'all India, 
and its triumph marks the triumph of the claims 
of justice over those ol' prestige and will go tar to 
siiengthen our faith in the efficacv of constitutional 
agitation, carried on in a loval and law-abiding 
spirit, under Brilisli rule. Bengal waged a brave 
struggle against a great army, and it has won a 
great victorv. Ihe victors is due to the heroic 
courage and sclf-sacnfice o\' those selllcss and 
patriotic leaders wlu\ through all the storm that 
laged round (hem and the clouds of sorre^w and 
suffering that diirkened their path, 

Saw' the iHstant ^ates of L'dcn i^Icani 

And did not dream it w as a drea/m 

hut letained their undying faith in their cause and 
an immovable trust in British justice, have at last 
succeeded in the most momentous constitutional 
struggle of modern India, and have theieby set an 
inspiring example to the whole nation. 

‘ Ihe Eternal C ity of Hindustan' 

ihe transfer of the political capital of the 
Ciovernment of India from Calcutta to Delhi is an 
announcement even more striking and more far- 
reaching in its effects upon our national fortunes. 
Delhi is the eternal city of Hindustan and is 
associated with the most glorious and romantic 
memories of both the Hindu and Maliommedan 
times, and the high honour vvliich has been conferred 
upon It by our King-hmperor will be most deeply 
appreciated by millions of his subjects. Calcutta 
will not lose its importance, for that lies in the 


wealth, culture and public spiiit of its jv'ople, who 
will retain their eminent position in futuie as 
befits their remarkable ciualities, while a new life 
will spring up in the ancient and histoiic city of 
Delhi. And great and noble as are the mounu- 
ments of her past splciuhnir, yet greater and indder 
monuments will arise, not ti) dim but tc> add to 
that speleiuk>ur by associating it with the hountv 
and beneficence of one of the noblest Sovereigns 
that historic India has ever kmwvn 

IVovideatial (hH 

When I think of the dependencies ruled bv 
other Luiopean powers of' Algeria and loiKiuin 
under the french, ol' p.irls ol' Afiica under the 
Cjermans of the large Negio populaiii'Us m the 
Lnitetl States, as the Republican American ^ treal 
and govern them I thank Ciod that I am a Briiidi 
^ubject, and feel no heMtation in saying that (he 
Cjovernment of India by I nglaiKl faulty vis ii is 
in niviny respects and gre.iily as it needs to be 
reformed vind renovated Irom lop to bottom is 
still the greatest gift of Prenidence to my race, 
for England i^ the only country that knows how to 
govern those wlio cannot govern th.cmselvcs 

Ihe New Spirit 

A new India has, lunvover. arisen under the 
impact of western inlluences. We liavc leaiiit 
western modes ot thought, western conceptions of 
liberty, western ideals of government; .i wlude- 
some discontent with the existing order of lhmg> 
has sprung up and a perfectly just dissatisfaction 
with many political evils and disabilities which are 
a relic of the past and arc discordant with the 
needs and aspirations of the present. 

Need of Hindu Sabhad 

I am a nationalist and detest sectarinamsm in 
politics, but I think the circumstances of the time 
furnish ample justification Wsv the starting of I Imdii 
Sabhas at least in some parts of the country. 

Beware of False Issues 

While there are some disintegrating forces on 
the one hand, the intellectual upheaval of recent 
times has revealed to us, on the (Uher hand, the 
working of some forces which make for unity; 
and that man^—be he Hindu or Maliommedan, 
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l>jrsi or l:iiropcan would he guilty ol' the gravest 
disservice to the country, who Tor the sake of some 
paltry personal or sectarian advantage would do 
anvthing to retard that unifying process, by raising 
false political issues t>r by reviving ihe memories ol 
‘ old, unhappy, far-off things" over which lime has 
ihrown the curtain of oblivion. 

Deeds, Not Words 

it IS absolutely necessar\ for the good ot India 
(hat British rule should endure; but (hen ii must 
base Itself upon the genuine regard and alfcLlio/i of 
the Indian people, and the only wav win thtii 
eenuine regard and vitlection is to make them 
know and leel that they are the ctpial sub)eLt^ v>l 
ihe British Crown and enjov to the tiill (he lights 
am) privileges of British C’lti/enship Shorl- 
sighled is that statesmanship whieli ignores ihi', 
Lvipital fact of the present situation ^ on m,iv do 
everything with ba>onets except sit ujvon iliein. 
said a great Luropean statesman, and lam luleis 
must know that (lie old India has passed oi is last 
passing awa> and a new India ha'' aiiscn whieli 
has learnt their ideas and is iiispned bv then 
ideals, that Ihe tidal wave of the new spirit which is 
liansf(’)rming all Asia is passing over this countrv 
also, and (hat the claim of her people to equal 
treatment in the l^ibhe Service can no longer be 
satelv ignored. The age t'f pledges and professions 
1’^ past; if Indian sentiment is to be concilia led, tlie 
good faith of our rulers must be attested b\ actual 
deeds. 

Tanatics In Country s Cause 

long and wear> is the jonrnev, said Buike. 
that lies before those who undertake to mould vi 
people into the unit) of a nation. Our agitation 
m order to be effective must be natiomil, not 
seitarian, persistent not spasmodic, threeted bv 
intelligence and wisdom and not impulsive and 
reckless. Lnlhusiasm is good, and idealism is 
good, and even crying for the moon is sometimes 
good; and I tor one sympathise with those who 
are called visionaries and dreamers; for I know 
that in every active and reforming body there is 
always an extreme wing that is not without its 
Uses Ill great human movements. I know that 
moderation sometimes means indifterence and 
caution timidity, and 1 hold that India needs bold 
and enthusiastic characters not men of pale 
hopes and middling expectations, but courageous 


ss 

natures, hmalics in ihc cause o( (hen eountrv 
Ifhrcaih i\ aoijuiion, 
fnd whose hfv a Morni whetcon t/ic] tide 

I rue Sahation 

lo (ulk ot a \alu>iud Cku ei iiineiil Km India 
to-day Is it» make ouisebes ihe laughingk of 
(Ik Livilised woild Agitate ba pt'hikal ^leh(^ 
h> all means, hut div^ imi I'oigei that the (me 
''alvatioii ot India lies in the amelioialion ol it^ 
social .md mc'iai n^iulilums 

BlMil \ \ \}' w 1) \K 

( /’/t N/(/(7// ) 

Sunshine 

l.el the dead past luiiv its ileadi I e( siispinon 
and distrust, malice and i.akoui. rage and lepies- 
sKHi those evil spiiits dial revel ni ilaikness 
vanish, tioin the kind. ,ind let lavil and Lalumiiv 
be hushed into silence (liojvmL' lUii wav diioueh 
die daikiKss ol defeat aiki despaii. we h.ive h\ 
the giase ot (hut at kol emeo’ed into the hieakmg 
'■UiV tune ot NiksCss 

British ( onseieiiee 

Biitish conscience. In)we\ci much daikeiied at 
limes b\ (Miier conodeialions, has mvaiiabiv 
vindicated itsclt hv rebelling a( die end against 
pioved lyiMiinv, injustice aiui oppiession lo 
sulfermg humamtv. I lie nation id Howard and 
\\ ilbcrforcc. of Fdmund Burke and William Fuarl 
(dadstonc, ot licnrv I awccK and John Ibg'dit. 
o\ BciKinck, ( aiming and Kipon, caniiol pcrpclialc 
a wrong, .iiul it it ever docs. ii will that day cease 
lo he the gieatest nation lhal il is o\\ the surtacc of 
the carili. 

AMIUKA ( IIAK v\ M A/l MDAH 


Ihe education Bill 

Without compulsion universal education was 
impossihle lo he sueeesslul it iinisi be introduced 
eradualiv in viieas wheic primaly education was 
valued. Hie Central (ioveriimeiu would not 
mltodiiee il, so they must move die local bodies, 
it the Bill were defeated, they must agitate with 
all their might and mam, and they would piesenlly 
win, and lay the foundation of a noble Democracy. 

-G.K. Gokhall 
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RESOLUTIONS 


J. RESOIAED ’Ihat this Ci^ngrcss in humble duty 
icspcetrully tenders its nvnst loyal homage to the Throne 
and Peison v>f their Impenal Majesties, the 1v1nc,-Lm1’HU)R 
and the Qi i rN-t-MRi kiss, and feels confident that their 
visit t<^ India will be productive of lasting benefit to the 
people of this country. 

IE KESOEVICI) I hat this C’ongress respectfully begs 
leave tt> tender to Ills Impeiial Majesty the Kmg-Tmperor 
a humble expression of its piofound giatitude len his gia- 
cious annoui'cement modif>ing the Pailition of Bengal, 
rile Congress also places on record its sense ol gratitude 
to the Government of liidia for rcearnimending the modifi¬ 
cation and to tile Secret ii> of State for sanctioning it. In 
the opi.uoit id this Congress, this administrative measure 
will have a far-reaching elfect in helping forward the policy 
(d' conciliation with wliiGi the hiYnoured names of I ord 
1!\ri)I\(.i and fonn Ckivvr will ever be associated in the 
public mind. 

III. lUeSOM ED I hat this (dnigress desiics to place 
on record its scir-* (d’ piofour'd gratitude to Ills Majesty 
the Kmg-Lmperor for the creation of a separate Province 
oi Behar and Oiissa under a Lieutenant-Cioveinor m Coursed 
and pravs, that m re-adjusiing the provincial boundaiies, 
the (jover'tment vmII be pleased to place all the Bengali- 
speafing districts undet one aiul the same administration. 

IV. RESOIA ED ■] hat this Congress respectfully 
repeals its protest against the Seditious Meetii'gs Act arrd the 
Press Aet, am! p!a>s that, in view of the loval enthusiasm 
evoked by the Royal visit, and the olficial pronouncements 
about an improvement m the general siiLiation, these measures, 
as well as the Regulations author iMi^g depor latiois without 
trial, ma> now be removed frori'i the Indian Statute Book. 

V. RESOI.VEI) That the Constitution and Rules of 
the Indian National C'ongress as amended by the Sub¬ 
committee appointed at the last SessicMi ol the Congress 
be adopted. 

\[. RESC^EVEl) That this Congress accords its most 
cordial support to the Swadeshi movement and calls upon 
the people ot Indui to labour for its success by making earnest 
and sustained effortsto promote the growth of indigenous 
industries by giving picference, whenever practicable, to 
Indian products over imported commodities, even at a sacri- 
hce. 

\II. RESOI.VEI) that this Cmigress, while thanking 
the Ciovernment for having initiated a s>stcm of scientific 
enquiry into the ciicumstances aflecting the origin and 
progress of plague, malaiia and other diseases, urges the 
necessity of m'lmediately taking in hand such practical 
measures as the opening of congested areas, the reclamation 
of silted livers, the clearing of jungles, tlie draining of water¬ 
logged areas, and better provision for the supply of pure 
drinking water throughout the country. 

VIII. RESOIA'ED That this Congress expresses its 
saiislaetion that the Seer clary of State has recognised that 
the Local Self-Government scheme of Lord Ripon has 
not had a fair trial, and the Congress expresses the earnest 


hope that the CiovernmeiU may be pleased to tal.e eailv 
steps to extend the application of the principle ot election 
III the construction of all I oca I Bixlics, and to confer upon 
them the right of electing non-oflicial chairmen, and luithoi 
that they may be provided with adeepuate financial aid bv 
the State. 

L\. RESOIAEO - t hat having regard to the eix^r- 
moiis growth that has taken place m the public expeiidiiuie 
of the coiinti}, this Congress urges (hat early steps be tuken 
towards clfcctive reticnchmenl m all tlic M^vndmg dcpait- 
menis for the Imperial and the Riovincial Ciovernments und 
specially the Military Department. 

X. RESOI.VF.D I hat this Congress is of ojvnm>n 
that the countervailing I \eise Duiies ini Indian Cotinns 
arc handicapping the growth aiul expansion of the Indian 
maniifactnimg industry, and earnestly praVs to the Cioveiii- 
ment of India that they mav he abolished at an eailv date 

\[. RESOIAEO- I hat a reasonable ami dehiute 
limitation to the dcunand of the State on I and and the 
Introduction of a Bcrmancnt Settlement diievllv between 
the Govcrimicnt and holders i>f land m rviUwan areas, or 
a settlement for a period of not less than 60 \eais m those 
Provinces where elToits for peruxlical setileinents ot tc‘\lslou^ 
prevail, will, in the opinion ed’ this C ongicss, substantially 
help III ameliorating the present unsatisladoiy condition 
of the agricultural [vopulatiiin. 

XII. RESOIA'EI) That this Congress accords whole- 
hcaitcd support to the principles of Gokhalc's I lementaiy 
Tdircalion Bill and expresses its c\u nest hope that the Ciovei n- 
rneiu will be pleased to afford the necessai> lacilitics (or 
the further stages of this Bill in Council. 

XIII. RESOLV ED V\ hilc recognising the necessiiy 
of providing for a fair and adequate icprescntation in the 
Legislative Council for the Muhammadan and other commii- 
iiilics where liicy arc m a minority, this Congress disapproves 
ol the Regulations pi omulgated in I9tb> to carry out this 
object by means of separate electorates, and in particular 
urges upon the C}overnmeni the )Usiice and expediency 
of mc^difying the Regulations framed under the Indian 
Councils Aet of ld09 belore another election comes on, 
so us to remove anomalous distinctions between dilfereiu 
sections of His Majesty's subjects in the matter of the fran¬ 
chise, and the qualifications of candidates anti the arbitrary 
disqualifications and restrictions for candidates seeking 
election to the Councils. This Congress also urges a modi¬ 
fication of the Resolutions, where necessary, raising {o the 
composition of non-official majorities in the Provincial 
Councils as to render them effective for practical puiiuxscs. 

XIV. RESOLVED—That this Ct)ngrcss strongly dep¬ 
recates the extension of the principle of Separate Communal 
Electorates to Municipalities, District Boards or other I ocal 
Bodies. 

XV. RESOLVED (a) That this Ccmgiess places on 
record its sense of regret that notwithstanding the hopes 
held out by the Government some time ago that the Exe¬ 
cutive and Judicial functions were soon to be separated, no 
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cflcJti\c steps h ive yet been taken m that direction, and 
concurring with previous C’lnigrcsscs, it urges (hat any ‘^chcine 
of separation to be really cirectivc must place all the (udieiaiv 
completely under the comnd of (he highest ei\il couits m 
c\ciy Piovince in respect of pay, promotion and (lansfei 

XV r. I^IsSOI A FJ) I hat the All-India ( ongress C (mu- 
miltee to be asked to eamsider and report to the next ( on¬ 
gress what ruilhei modifications ma\ be m.-ilc m the ( ons- 
titution aiul Rules, with a \iew to picimotuig the idsieeis 
of the C'ongicss as laid down m Aiiiele I the C onstitutum. 
keeping lliat ailielc intact. 

W'M RisSOFAIsl) I h It this ( ongress dcsnes to 
pkwe oi recoid its dclibeiaie opimofi ihp lebnms in 

the Roiice s>stem whieh ha\e been edecied undei the le- 
commendations of Sir AiuIic'a I lasei's ( ommissum have 
not pioduecd the icsults wliish hail bei n anticipated, as is 
ewident fiom the juvlicial lindmgs of the highest eouits m 
some lecLiit ca>^. , and lhe> hoe not impro\ed the ijualitv 
of the elhcieosv oi tile police force, including the \illagc 
police I his ( o'lgfess o of opinion that the pay and pios- 
pests of the Indiin olfeeis are r.ol sulKici t to alliaci the 
best men to tli^ Sci\ice, and it "liorglx pioieHs arairsi the 
t^iaslKal excinuon of liKlians ol a bettei class tiom the 
hi'dr.i <yl Css of II list and icM^onsihilitx. and reemds its con- 
\ieiioa that no teal improseni^nt m the methods ol IViliec 
iii\ C'.tig itioii ean he ch^stsd ii'iLss conlcssioiis .ne niadc 
inadmoalde. except when made at Uial 

Will RFSOIAFH Unit m the opinion of this 
C o igress the lime has anoed lor peoide all o\ei ilie^ouniis 
to lake lip eaineslfv the question ol' siipidemcnliiig, exisiing 
mstitniions and the elfoits ol the (loNcinment h\ oieamong 
loi ih.jn>el'es an independent s\stem of Iiter.u\, S^ienii- 
lie, Kehnisal and hidiiaiial I diieation suited to the i.on- 
i.liiions of the dill’cient Pro\inees ol Indni 

I'his C'o,Igress furthei' is of opmu'm that the < io\ei nineni 
should take eail> steps 

( i) to assign laiger sums ot mone\ to ScLoiKlai) 
aid lliglmr Lduealion (special oncouiagemeut 
being gi\en where necess,tr\ to educate .ill hack- 
waid Llasses), 

(h) 10 make adeLiu.ito prosisioiis foi impaiting 

Indiisiiial and reehnieal I dueation m thcdilTercni 
Rio\inees, lni\mg regard to local rcquiicmcnis; 

.ti d 

(c) to give clTectiNC > oicc to the Icadcis ol Indian 
public opinion m shaping the policy and s>stem 
ol 1 ducaimn I'l ihi^ country 

\l\ RESOIAKI) That this C ongress records its 
emphatic opinion that (he piesent dincrcnli.ition ot the 
C ivil Sci \ ICC into (I) the Impel lai Sci \ icc recruited in b ngland, 
mainly fiom lAiropeans; and (2) the PioMncial Seiviees 
reel lilted in Iiuli.i, mainly from Indians, is oppi>sccI to the 
declaiations made m the siaintc’s ol 1893 and 1870 and the 
Queen's Proclamation of 1858, and that such diOeientiation 
should he abolished as early as possible and that Indr.ins 
xhould be atVordecl equal opporiunmcs with 1 uropeans, 
b>r appointment to posts niwv reserxecl tor tlic Imperial 
Serxice, by the holding of Simultaneous I xaminations m 
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Cnslanii aiul Indi.i undci cMulitions calculated to 

the best men fnt llic posts. 

XX RES()|,\f,I) that this Congress strongly urgeal^ 

npon the Go.crnrncm the tnsiice of creating an Executive 
t’nncil III the I'nited Puninees at as early a date as may 
H practicable, and it huihcr expicsscs an earnest hope that 
t lose IroNiiiccs will stum be pi,iced urder a Governor, as 
Madr,is, Homhuy and Penpal 

A\l RFSOIAFI) lhal, in \icw of the giatilMiig 
improcement m the geneial simaiion ol the ca'iinitc, this 
( ongress ies[>eeifLill> submits ilpit the adxeni to India of 
Then Impciml Majesties nia\ be signuli ud by the lelease of 
those who ale undergoing impMsonmenl hu jmiicIn political 
oflcnees, such an ad will he appieei.itcd thnniglunit li dia, 
atul will deepen the ieelings o) proh'und gialitude and 
lo\aIi> which the Koval visit has evoked 

WII Rl'St )| \ I< t) - Ihet this (ongic's expic-‘es iis 
eaiiKst hope ll.at t!ic (.o\ui nuia will \\ pk,iscd (•> appoii t 
an I xecui.ve ( oin cil ha ihe Pm g.h 

Will Ri'S<)1 \ !• I) I h,ii this ( (a gic''S is opinion 
(hat the ti Us has ciaue loi die cMaldi .hniciil td .i Pi o- 
viacial I'.gi'Iiiive (. t)uacil ha die Cciiti.d I’loviiiccs eaid 
Pef,u, ,ind I a ,iccoidi(U’ to Peiai, which is niwv held h\ the 
Ptiioh (jovcinmeiii on a |\imaa.eiil Uiiuic, lla st.iius .uul 
pi i \ 'leges w hic ll ,u e .ICC I a tied 1Pi i w 11 ice s 11 v, hide tl m Pi il isli 
I ikli.i 

WIN RFSO! \l I) Ih.il this ( ta.LMess is 01 .a giv 
ot opinn>n ih.it l!ie mi'iake ol kiel'iii", die high.i laiiks 
t'l the \imv eloHtl t(' the I'e.J 'e < I dio e. liuliv ‘ll.'UM 
remain no longei umihIi es'-etl. ,i’d this ( taiguss expie^ws 
Its eui'est hope that di^ geHeial t Ikel ilion 111 the eoniaiv 
(hit. hjoie 111' Impciial M,i|i h ihe Kim’d inpena le.oes 
tile sli aes ol India, a imae hi \ ml p.'he \ mule i w liieli e .an- 
missimis in the aimv will he la.intid h' seletletl Intli.ms 
will he .I'liioiineed, will not he diappoi.aetl 

WN RFSOlNIvl) 1 hat dlls ( taaatss IS 'loi-K cf 
t'pmicai lh,u all the High ( miiis m liuha sli^aiM iiave die 
s line diieci lekititais wiih the (lov e i iinu ni id lidia .iliu'e 
,ts the I hgli f'oui I ot I oil W illuim m Pe nivd ,il pie sent I mu . 

\\\l RIvSOINM) ill,It m view ol die l.id ih.it 
Sec tit'll III <d’ the I nil 1,1 n ( oimcils .Ael ol ISnl i . mule i‘ Pu'd 
m la aclice to limit appomimeiu lo die t 'Ihce I '1 I u'’. Me nihe i 
of the \ iCeaov's I xecniivc ( oiineii lo meiiihe!^ .d lli, I ngle h 
Pai onlv, llieicb'V gieatlv leOiuing die lielel loan which 
.1 selection mav he matle. dn . ( onnu's mju . that die s,.ui 
sc-clion he aiiientletl ,is to ,illow Aelvoealeo \akils .mil 
Altoincvs-at-i ,iw ol liuhaii Ihgli (omt.l'eing appomletl 
tu that t'll ee 

WNII RFSOI AM) 

(,i) 1 h,ii dlls ( ongie^' w tide ih.ii kii gtlie Sec Ic- 

t,nv o( Stale l.'i his elespalt h lenniclmg the emph'Vmcnl 
e'l Indians m the siipein’i posis (d the ( ivil Medic.il 
Scixice, legletsduil no .lelitai h,is ,is Vet been taken 
in the matlei 

(b) In the mteicMs of the public, anti the Metiieal 
Service and the piolcxsit'n, as well as Ita the sakg 
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of economy in expenditure, this Congress, concurring 
with previous Congresses, uiges the constitution of a 
distinct Indian Medical Service, wholly independent of 
the Indian (Military) Medical Service. 

XXVIII. Rt:SOLVED -That m the opinion of this 
Congress, and in tlic interests of the newspaper press and of 
trade and commerce, it is extremely desirable that the rale 
of cable messages between England and India should be 
further reduced, so as to bung it into line with the rate which, 
under recent arrangement, has been announced to come 
into force between England and Canada and Australia 
from the ensuing year. 

XXIX. RESOLVED 

(a) I hat this Congress, anticipating the foi (Incom¬ 
ing legislation of the Eio\incial Settlement iecen(!> 
arrived at, cordially congratulates (.wnui and the 
Iransvaal Indian Community upon the repeal of the 
tinli-Asiatic legislation -T the Pr(w ince regarding re¬ 
gistration and immigration, and expresses its high 
admiration id' the intense patiiolism, coinage and 
self-saciifice with which they — Muhammadan and 
Hindu, Zoroastiian and Christian -have sutfeied 
peiseeution in the interests ot tlieii Lountivmen. 
dining then peaceful and selfless struggle toi 
clenicntary civil rights against o\erwhelnting odvis. 

(1)) Whilst appieciating the endeavouis that 
h ive been made fiom iinie to time to seeiiie the rediess 
of the grievances ot the lixhans ol South AfiKa <md 
other lltitish C'oloiiies, this Congiess uiges that, in 
Mew ol the avowed inabilit> of His Majest>'s Ciovern- 
ment to adopt a lirm anvl decisive attitude in this 
mallei, the Coveminent of Indui should take such 
retaliatoiy measures as may be calculated to protect 
Indian sclf-rvspect and the interests of Indian I'esi- 
dents m those parts of the Empire and thus remove 
a great soince of discontent among the people of (his 
country. 


(c) 1 his Congress fui ther pi otests against the decla¬ 
ration of responsible statesmen in fav our of allow ing 
the Self-Cioverning Colonics in the British Empne to 
monopolise vast undeveloped territories for exclusive 
white settlements, and deems it its duty to point out 
that the policy of shutting the door in these territories 
against and denying the rights of full British citizen¬ 
ship ti>, all Asiatic subjects of the British ('rown, 
while preaching and enforcing the opposite policy 
i>f the open dvmr in Asia is fiaught with giave mischief 
to the f mpiie and is as unwise as it is unrighteous. 

(d) Whilst thanking the (iiwernment of Intlia 
for the prohibition to the recrimment of indentured 
Invlian labour for South Africa, this Congiess is 
strongly of opinion that in the highest national nue- 
lests, the svstem of indentured laboui is undesiiable 
and should be abolished, and respect fully urges the 
Ciovernment to prohibit the further leciuitmeni ol 
Indian labour under contract of mdentiiie, whether 
foj service at home or abroad 

XXX. RESOIA El) I hat n.i. vv \t u \ aiul i> \ 
Kiivur be appointed Cjcncial Secielanes loi the ensuing 
vear. 

XXXI. RES()E\EI) That this C orgicss desius to 
convev to WiinxM W’l diu rhi as, AC) Hi mi . Hmav 
Col ION anti other mcinhcis ol the British Committee its 
gratetul thanks toi then dismteiestcd aiul siteniu>us sei vices, 
and it takes this opptutuniiv m make an eaineM appeal 
tt> the Indian public tt> place adequate funds at the disposal 
td lire C t>mmittee to enable it to cany o>n its woik with 
V igoui, 

XX.XII. RESOIA El)-- I hat the following gentlemen 
dt> foim tile Al E-lNDIA CONCiKESS COMMIT II I Im 
the next year (list tumited). 

XXXIII. RESOIA ED-I hat the next Congress 
hekl at Bankipore. 
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R AN(}ANArH N:irsinc MiiJholkar \\as the 
second ]Mah:irasIiiri;in [n lia\e ascended 
the (’oniMcss in the line of (jopal Kiishna 

(iokhale. H[\{ he was (iok!i,-le\ senna- In nine 
\earsand had been a lainihar fieiiie on theConnress 
plalloini heloie (ie>khalc wcai his ^-piiis .And it 
was in fierar that he rose to t'an.e* indeeth it was 
he who put Hcrar on the p(dit!val map ot liidia 

I^oin at Dhulia in the \car of the Miain\, 
Kaiinanat li N’ai sinn passeii his Mali k idation 
examination in IN73 and then iomed the I Inhin- 
stone (’olleae, Ihanbax, for the .Aitseonise \t 
eollcee he was a eontempoiar> ofCj \ ( h.aidaxai- 
kar and (l.S Kliaj^iaide. lie tocak his desuee m 
IS77, liixiipa won the nolden opinion (d' Pimeipal 
Woidswoilh, as a \ounit man ot stiil me intelleetual 
tind moral attainments. 

Aj^pointed I cllow of the I Iphmslone (holleee, 
he taiie’ht 111 dory, Loyie and Political leonomx'. 
In ISSO he passed his Id H one ol' the liist tW() 
to have aehie\ed that distinction in Perai and 
set up pi act ice in /\kohi and then shifted to 
Amaraoti. It had not taken him hmit to Lx*eome 
the leader ol liis profession in Herar. But what 
engaged his attenlnm frenu the beginning was the 
comj'^arati\e baekw irtlness (d’ his little proxmee. 

With the eolleagueship of the later widely 
known M.V. Joshi, Ranganath Mudholkar stalled 
the Berar Sarwaj.imk Sabh.i m 1SN6 and, through 
it, worked for the separation of judicial and 
executive l\meti(ms in Herar, revision t>f survey and 
settlement, lemoval of agricultural indebtedness 
iind the like. I'nto the same end, he also helped 
in the launching o\' I'ldarhlia and frequently wrote 
lor it. 



Ranganath Narsing w is a nun ol' vaiied 
mteiests m life, who was as niiich keen on social 
reform as on political advaiue and w ho iecognised 
the importiince ot econmnics m the slialv ol public 
questions and of imliistrial development m the 
cause of nation-buildmg. Niu* elid lemperance 
escape his attention. lAmg beloie Swadeshi be¬ 
came a favourite cult, lie encouraged indigenous 
enterpiises. 7 he lii Nt oil-pressing and ginning 
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factories in Berar as well as the Berar Trading 
Company owed their advent to his initiative. He 
believed in higher technical schools as an indispens¬ 
able medium for industrial revival and strove to 
give the educational system a scientilic turn. 
It was a tribute to his pioneering work in this 
direction that he was unanimously elected 
Secretary to the First Industrial Conference in 
190b and President of its fourth session in 
Madras. 

Althiuigh Ranganath Mudhedkar was one (d 
the earliest public men to plead for the e\p<insion 
of the I egislative Councils, he had but few 
(’ipportunilics for doing Icgiskilive work, as C.P. 
and Berar had no I egislaturc (>f its own for long. 
He had, however, his chance when he was drafted 
to the Imperial Legislative (^nincil where, by his 
close and intensive study of public questions, he 
rose to be an intluenlial and respected member 
He worked m ch^se C(>Ilab(uation with men of the 
eminence (d'Gokhale, Malavivaji and Subba Ran 
IFintulu. Outside the Legislature, conspicuous 
was the wiuk ho did m Berar in the cause of famine 
relief'and social reftmm. 

Ranganath Mudholkar v'as not only one (d' 
the foremost pubhc men but also one <d'thc earliest 
Congressmen m his day. S(^ early as in ISSS at 
Allahabad when the Congress met under the first 
British PrcMdcnl, Cieorge >dile, he made his 
appearance on the national platbuin In the 
vciv next vear at B(mibay he was appointed as a 
Member of the C'ongress Delegation to Lnglaiul, 
in the company ol .Surendranath Banerjea and 
Norton. On the death of Pandit Ajoodhivi Nath. 
thiCre was a neneral desire m C'(meress ranks tint 


he should take over the General Secretaryship, 
but he was too modest l(') take his place in the 
vanguard. There was no more earnest a student 
of public questions. I hough no orator, he alvvavs 
impressed his audience by his deep knowledge and 
moral earnestness. He seldom missed a Congre s 
session nor an opportunity io raise his voice in 
fuitherance of Indian aspirations. It was he who 
invited the (\)ngrcss to Amraoti in 1(S97 the 
session over which Sankaran Nair presided. 

I ater in 1912, it was his turn to have vvivrn the 
Presidential mantle at Bankipore and once again 
given coinmeing proof of “his mastery of facts, 
his clear presentment and his intense earnestness " 

Ranganath Narsing Mudholkar was mu 
particularlv active m his last years A devoted 
C’ongressmen of thirty-one vears, he als(^ remametl 
a convinced Moderale: 

\\ mole selt'lcss iiiul less oslenLilious fiiciul lU ihc 
nationalist cause', sanl Suieiuiianalli IFineriea. \s(Mikl 
lia\e been dilTieiilt to Inul V> ith great capacity and 
^(^mmon sense he CL'mhmed a genialitv and ,i modesty 
o! chaiaski tfiat made him (>ne lU'the most lo\ahle men 

I his sketeh mav woU be closed with what \sas 
said of him by ( ( hmtamani who knew him 

mtimatelv and lived with him fov three vears at 
Amraoti • 

Miidhoikai wa^ (Mie ol tlie ns. n \v hose desoiion to tlx 
mtciests of the country uas genuine and cd^iding, and 
he lahtMiicd ahoia as hard as any othei public man bu 
tile amelioration ol the (.oiidition of his coiintiymen 
Me toi^k equally keen interest m politics, eilueatum, 
socuil mfoim and industnal tieselopmera Mis ov n 
proNinee of Heia' ne\e! luni a moie devoted sim 



Illi lUI M\-SLM Mil ( ()S,,|USS 


I liAIURKS 


1. l or Ihc lirsl time in its earls life, the 
Congress went to Biliar. It met in Bankip re 

2. In llie imavoielahle absence oi' Ihisan Imam 
who invite<.l the Congress to his pi o\ nice but had 
since been elesated io the Bench, the Reception 
Committee had to think n\' another ( iiairman 

3. The Chairman ol ilie Reception ( ommittee 
was Ma/har-uI-IIaqne (IMS6 1930) wlu^ occupied 
a unique position in the public lit'e of MikIciu 
B ihar. 

A staunch nationalist and a sellless patriot, 
as a Muslim, he unwaveringlv placed the countis 
above the communitv and tenaciousl\ stuck to 
the C'cmgress till Ins last breath. In all India there 
was no more perl'erxid an api^stlc ol Hindu-Mushm 
unity 

It was to Ins great credit that at the Mlahabad 
C ongress m 1910, he seconded the resolution 
nuned b\ Jmnah, condemning communal re- 
presentatum in (lie I.egislatuies, winie it was to 
his Listing credit that, unlike Jmnah, ne\er did 
he lorswear his faith 

As an actisc public man, with much expeiieiKe 
in the sphere of local self-government, he was 

twice elected to the old Imperial I egislatoe 
( oLincil, in the Mmto-Moilev era In 1914, he 
joined the C’ongress delegation to I ondon In 
1917 he was one of the foremost in Bihar to rally 
by Gandhiji in his mission at C’hamparan. knri 
three years later, when (iandhiji made his Garn>n 
call for complete, derlicated service to the Mother¬ 
land, Ma/har-ul-I laque, not only gave up his 

lucrative practice but als<v stalled an I nghsh 

Weekly, significantly titled Ihc Mof/jcrlinid. to 
propagate the new gospel. 

Ma/har-uLIlaque was supposed to be (me ol 
the live best dressed men m India. Dl his 

later-day transformation under the Gaiulhian 
auspices, his great friend Sachchidananda Smha, 
left this vivid memory: 

He locked up his fastidiously wcll-iailoicd suits, me¬ 
tamorphosed himself from a clean-shaven man into 
literally a “bearded part", forsook his loieign st>le ol 
living, built for himself (Uitode J’aina a heimitage, called 
It Sadaqat Ashram ("The Abode ol Tiuth ) —whi^h 
IS still the chief centre of Congress activities in Bihar 
gave up the use of motor car, adjuicd meat and drink, 
and transformed himself into a veritable recluse. And 
so he stuck to his new life ai'id ideaK until the last 


Ihis \\j^ (i, ( ongic^s attended bv 

.Liwadiarlal Nehiii, then unknown Inteiestmg, 
wcie liis laler-da.y leaclnms as chromJed m his 

illlt)h!(r'f 1 

r' Beloie the ( (uigiess dispeisad. it sent a 
Iclcgiam lo I Dul I Lk dmge. e\prcssima iis soiiow 
‘UkI indignation at the ailempl mi his hie 

b Iributcs p.tid li' \ ki ishnaswami \ivei 
by \ia/h,II-til-l Pique, ti> \IIan Oclavian llume by 
Mudlndkai and to Mudholkar hiniself bv Siircndia- 
nuth Banei|ea, arc lejvioduced se[\naie!v 

7 Not the least aiiesimg fealuie of the 
Bankijv('ic session was the ciedion ol a (^avihon 
With 2X gates, each named alter a lamoiis peison 
or place m the histmy of Magalha 1 he following 
(dlleial description will be lead with inteiesi 

\li Wadia describe', the ( (’'ngiess pavilion in 
enthusiastic lull luU iindescived lei ms. “the 

miiul whiclt (.oneeived it and gave it Ivulv and 
bum was ceitainly a melhodkal mind chastened 
by cxpeiieiicc, telined by native talent " I ke- 
wherc he says. “ 1 hat kind ol coneeplion (ol 
harmonniiis blending ol beamy and nlihty ) and 
mcliiod hiis been rnicly seen at (>lhcT ( ongiess 
camps which I have visited these many yeais .Ml 
ihtough, I rcpcMl, there was or(.lei nnd harmony, 
utility mid simple henuty coiubmcd .Again I 
coiikl well take n mental note that the same miud 
havl als(V an economic eye, so that il there was 
haimony ami older oulsidc, it was evolved a( ihc 
least expense which was m sinking contiast with 
the costly aiul fanl»istic sui i ouiKiings I havemaiked 
ch-cwheic " 
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TRIBUTE TO THE PRESIDENT 


“The First Among Equals" 

Mudliolkar docs not come to us as a stranger; 
he is not an article imported from abroad and 
perched over our heads. He is one of us, he 
may not be one of the greatest, but still he is the 
first among equals, primus inter pares. Mudholkar 
is a veteran Congress leader, he belongs to that 
distinguished and patriotic band who, by their 
devotion and self-sacrificing labours, have built 
up this noble institution, which it is no exaggera- 
ti(m to say, embodies all that is best and noblest 
in the public file of India. The Indian National 
Congress has produced many notable men and 
Mr. Mudholkar is not the least notable among 
them. Sober, moderate, hard-headed, he is a 
Mahratta, ne\cr losing his balance of mind and 
the even serenity of his temper, not rulHed by the 
excitement of debate; and it is a pleasure to be 
associated with him in our deliberations whether 
as a friend or as a foe. 


l or more than 20 years, I hope I am not under¬ 
stating the situation, for more than a quarter of 
a century, Mudholkar has given all that is best 
in him to tlie service of the Congress and of the 
Motherland. His has been in one sense a life of 
self-consecration and of self-dedication to the 
highest purposes of Indian advancement. And his 
activities have been of the most comprehensive 
order. They have not been confined to politics. 
He is a keen social reformer and an ardent worker 
in the field of industrial activity. In the yearl S9() 
he and I, associated with the late Allan Hume 
whose death we deplore, went on a deputation to 
England to agitate I'or a wider expansion and a 
re-constitution of the ('ouncils. We feel that m 
the new conditions which have been developed m 
this country, we need the wise guidance of a leader 
of his great ability, of his unfimching patriotism, 
ol his moderate views and ol his genial personalitv'. 

Sl Kl XDKANAlll IEvM RJI A 


TRIBUTES TO THE DEAD 


"Father of the Congress" 

The father, the founder of the Congress, HUME 
who worked for it day and night, winter and 
summer, through good repute and ill, to tend, to 
nourish the child of his affection, he who in the 
most critical and tlifiicult period of its existence 
laboured for it as no other man did, has gone, and 
we all mourn his loss as that of a parent. It was 
my privilege to come into ck)sc and personal 
contract with him at the time when his energies 
were still vigorous. 1 witnessed not only the intense 
assiduity and application which he brought to bear 
upon his self-imposed task but saw every moment 
mamfestations of the depth, the prof'undily, of his 
love and affection for India. To our work he 
applied his great faculties, his clear and penetrating 
vision and his literary talents with the whole- 
heartedness ol a devotee. l or us he incurred 
the anger and hatred of men of' his race, sufferer.! 
obloquy and contumely, and ungrudgingly bore 
even persecution. Abandoning all thoughts of 
enjoying his well-earned repose after years of hard, 
conscientious official work and giving up his 
favourite scientific pursuits which had secured him 
a recognition from eminent savants, he devoted his 
disciplined mind and his energies unstintedly to 


the rearing ol his child, even wlien lie was visited 
with one of the greatest domestic calamities which 
can befall a man ami his heart wss bleeding wiih a 
great sorrow. Eadies and gentlemen, it is vCry 
doubtful if “the Congress plant would haveb^cn the 
hardy tree that it now is, if there had not been 
Hume to water and tend it in the years of ils infancy 
and to protect it against the furious blasts of 
attacks and persecution. 

Men like him and Sir William Wedderhurn 
belong to all climes and to all countries. Ilis 
was a pure, loving, saintly fife, devoid of selfishness 
and pettiness. We owe him gratitude, afleclion, 
love, reverence. 

- R.N. Mi dhoikar 


A Giant Among Men 

Krishnasw'Ami Aivi r was another gircat leader 
who passed away in the very prime of life. He 
was a giant among men. A man of irrestible 
personality, of indomitable will and of unblemished 
reputation, he had no peer in the land. He made 
his mark equally in the fields of law, scholarship 
and statesmanship. 

Mazhar-Ul-Haqil 
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memories 

Mr. Allan Octavian Hume has been one ol the 
noblest and (he best types. He inherited IVom his 
great father the high and noble principles ol' 
Liberalism. He came out to this country animated 
with the sole desire of gi\ing his best to the people 
among whom he came; and he throughout his long 
and strenuous life, a life which for us happil\ 
was longer than of ordinary duration throughout 
his long strenuous life he tried earnestly and 
sincerely to carry out the great principles aiming 
which he was born and brought up. 

To Mr. Hume alone belongs the glory, to him 
(he cretlit of conceiving the great idea of gatheimg 
the races of India, her diderent nationalities, hei 
dilTerent communities, into one great temple, the 
temple wherein they were to worship their mother 
in simplicity of mind and m purity of heart I o 
him belongs the glory, to him the credit 

1 hope I shall be pardoned bv (lie Picsident of 
our assembly to-day if I trespass the limits of the 
lime allowed to me by referring to a few' personal 
reminiscences ot' this great and good man, reminis¬ 
cences which are onl} as if of \esterda\, reminis¬ 
cences which tell you of the kind of man that 
Mr. Hume was. In Dll, I was commissioned b\ 
my friends in Bengal to proceed to 1 ngland in 
anticipation of the Royal visit to agitate lor the 
reconsideration of the question ol the partition (>l 
Bengal. Mr. Allan Hume was then in his eightv- 
lifth \ear. He was sulTering from very, very bad 
health, i'or nearly 20 \ears he and I had not met . 
but he travelled all the way from his home to meet 


OF HUMF 

me m l^^ndon. In ilic ( ommiitee room ol’ the 
British ('(unmittee ot the Congress he had caused 
tc^ be assembled a large aiul distinguished gathering 
ot members o\' Parliament. 1 went there unknown 
to them. There alter 20 \eais 1 saw Mr Hume 
and With the impulse and the instinct of an 
Ciiental I b(nved mv liearl to the gioiiiKl and took 
the dust t>t his leet Well 1 saw leais lollmg down 
his hecks; lie stretched his aims l\nwaid and 
embraced me on his btwimi 1 ven now 1 feel tliat 
warm bieath on mv loiehead aiul I leel the warm 
t(Mich on my breast, ami the membeis ot the House 
ol ( ommons who liad not wiinessed a scene like 
that stood siiijviised and moved at the boml of 
allection <md levcience that bouml me .iml Mi 
Allan Hume Well, time passes and time presses 
to-day I will not go into greater details When 
I was coming awav, I went ti> pav mv last respects 
to him at his house m Noi w k h. 1 heic als^v m the 
g.itheimg gloom of the evening as I l\ide him 
go(Hl-bve 1 knew that we had no leasonable 
expectation ol meeting on this side of hie I 
bade him gnaul-bve m the simfsle stvle id'an Indian 
and I asked tor his blessing He said, ^‘Bhupendra- 
nath, who am I and wind, that 1 can give vou a 
blessing? All that 1 can rlo is tiv ask Him who 
sees all heaits to give vou Ills blessing aikl not 
mine 1 am old. vou also are getting old We 
mav never meet", and he said “Bhupendianath 
good-bye. If for ever, then lor ever” 1 In^se 
are the last words that I heard tiom Mi Hume 
befoie 1 left I ngland 

Biirpi M)K \\,\ III Base 


OBITER DICTA 


The Reverse Side 

Often have I dreamed of a picture in my mind 
of three hundred and fifteen millions ol human 
beings with one ideal, one aim, lull ol determi¬ 
nation and enthusiasm, marching on the road ol 
peaceful progress to the ultimate rehzation ol their 
destiny. Such a force would be irresistible any¬ 
where in tlie world. Perhaps the picture is too 
idealistic for its ever coming to be true. Howcvei, 
its reverse side where seventy millions ol people 
detach themselves from the main group and maich 
in the opposite direction is too gloomy to be 


contemplated with equammitv 

A National Body 

To my own co-religiomsts I sav, as you are 
Muscdmaiis, you cannot but look Iveyond India, 
but do not forget your Motherland India has 
great claims over all her sons and youi neglect ol 
her interests is almost sinlul 1 invite you, may 
I call upon you, in the sacred name ol your Mother¬ 
land to join this national assembly, which knows 
no distinction of class oi creed, no distinction ol 
Hindu or Musalman. I have heard some Inends 
say that the Indian National Congress is a Hindu 
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organization. I deny the charge altogether. I 
repudiate it entirely. 

Maziiar-ol-Haque 
(Chairman, R.C.) 

♦ * * 

A Great Mission 

The people of India ha\e a great mission to 
fulfil, a great part to play, in the progress of the 
world. The reconciliation of jarring creeds, the 
harmonising of all religions, the unilication of all 
faiths, the spiritualisation of life in which, in the 
language of the holy Bhai^avaJ Gita, every thought, 
every word, every deed, ought to be consecrated 
to God, is the task assigned to us. And it is to 
enable us to effectually perform this sacred duty 
tliat we arc striving for the establishment of a 
social organization in which peace and order reign, 
which enjoys immunity from external trouble and 
aggression, in which knowledge and devotion 
nourish and in which love for one another and for 
the whole human race, aye, for all sentient things, 
is the basic of life. 

A Network of Organisations 

lo rouse popular interest, to keep it steady 
when roused, to give articulate expression to it, 
a net work of organisations has to be established. 
Workers possessed of knowledge, ready to study 
facts, willing to make personal sacrihces, are 
required. Ihe leaders of the Congress have to 
devote greater attention to this matter than 
hitherto. 

A V irile Nation 

There can be no real or solid political advance 
without social advance and moral and spiritual 
regeneration. So long as the masses remain 
steeped in ignorance and the depressed classes are 
regarded as untouchable, so long as the mothers 
of families and the mistresses of households are 
kept without knowledge in the seclusion of the 
Zenana, not capable of participating in intellectual 
pursuits or public matters, so long as class is divided 
against class, caste against caste, race against race, 
and clannishness and sectional selfishness sway 
the actions of the members of the different com¬ 
munities, so long as true brotherly feeling and 
devotion to duty do not become the main guiding 
principles of our life, so long shall our aspirations 
remain mere dreams. It is only when Indians 
become a virile nation whose intellectual powers 
and practical capacities are expanded by knowledge 
and training, amongst whom the moral virtues of 


truthfulness, courage, faithfulness, industry and 
pcrservance have been fully developed and whose 
whole life is dominated by patriotism and duty, 
it is only then that our beloved Motherland will 
become ? 

- R.N. Mudiioekah 

( President) 

* ♦ + 

No Patience With Anarchism 

I can scarcely conceive the sense of horror, 
the sense of indignation, the sense of detestation, 
that I feel in my heart of hearts w hen 1 contemplate 
the crime of this woeful magnitude levelled against 
the personality of him who has been one of the 
truest benefactors of our country. I have no 
desire to anticipate the Judgment of history: but 
this 1 will say tliat Lord Hardinge will go down to 
posterity as one of the most illustrious ol' Indian 
Viceroys. His name is inseparably linked with 
those of Bcntinck, Canning and Ripon. Such is 
the ruler vs ho was struck down by an anarchist. 
We here detest and execrate from our hearts 
anarchism and all the principles of anarchism. 
Anarchism, Sir, is not of the I'ast. We are proud 
to say that it is a I'orcign excresence which has been 
unfortunately grafted on this country. It is 
opposed to our deepest religious convictions, to 
our most cherished traditions. We abhor 
anarchism. Anarchism has done nobody any 
good. Anarchism has wrecked the prospects of 
Russian iVeedom; iin emasculated Duma was the 
reply of the Czar to Russian anarchism. We 
can have no patience with anarchism. 

-Sr RI NDRANAIIl BaMRIIA 
^ ^ 

Harmful Cult 

1 want to emphasise this fact that whoe\er 
they may be, Hindus or ncm-Hindus, whoever 
they may be who believe in this cult and who think 
that by having recourse to bomb they are advancing 
in the least possible way the interests of the country; 
they are doing the greatest possible harm to the 
cause of Indian progress. 

-Laji’at Rai 

* ♦ 

Sorrow for Lord Hardinge 

That such a friend of the people, that a man 
who, since he assumed the reins of office as Viceroy 
of this country, has been labouring so earnestly 
and so honestly to promote the well-being of the 
people, should at such a moment when he was 
going to make public the feelings of his heart and 
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unlose his minJ, - that he sIkhiIcI he struck b\ a 
villainous hand in the way he was struck is vcilaiiih. 
a matter of the deepest national soirow, a nuitn r 
which has rightly touched the hearts n{' millhuis 
oi' people all over the land. 

Maoan Moiiw Mai wiv \ 
* + >«- 
•’Inexpressibly Sad' 

When the Government and the people aie 
reconciled together, when peace reigns over the 
land and everywhere there is tranquillity, when 
there is no breath ol discontent or stir anywliere, 
that such an act should he done in the broad 
daylight at Delhi on an occasion like that when 
His Lvcellency was making his state entry, was 
indeed an inexpressibly sad, and the most horrily- 
ing circumstance which has sent a (hrill throughout 
the length and breadth ol' the land Cjentlemen. 
It has deeply moved (Uir hcaits and there is onlv 
one I'eeling throughout the countrv that His 
l vcellency may be restored to perl'ect health and 
vouchsafed to prohmg his benelicent Vicerovcdlv 
during his full term. 

N St IJUAR \i nil 

♦ * ♦ 

A Question of Status 

However remiss we may have been in the past, 
I earnestly hope that we shall do our duty better 
in the future, because after all though the question 
concerns only South African Indians, our own 
status m the Fmpire is really involved in this 
struggle; and d’ we care for our status we must be 
solidly behind our Indian brethren in South 
Africa; else, we shall deserve nothing better than 
what IS befalling them there. 

Ci K. Gokhai 1 

♦ + sK 

‘Black Ingratitude’ 

It is five years to-day that a pathetic and 
prophetic voice was heard on the heights of Simla 
“My Lord, conciliate BengaLh That voice tell 
on deaf ears, for five l(mg years, until a strong 
Viceroy and a true statesman came to unsettle the 
settled fact, and consign this monstrous measure 
to its grave. Oh! black ingratitude! that such a 
Viceroy, and such a statesman, as Lord llardinge, 
should suffer at the hands of an assasin on Indian 
soil! 

Deep Roots 

Although Swadeshi was at first planted on the 
sandy surface of the soil of revenge and retaliation, 


Ils U.uis Iki\c dccpL-i a'ul .mKk >mi ihc lnm 

ground or love and patiiotiMii 

Sheer Robber\ 

It vou ic.illv hue >(> 111 - LOU III; \ , lo\c > oiii scl\ cs, 
d vou wunt to aiuehoiulc li.u loiuIuiom of th.c 
musses, if vou wunt to Iulkic die pioblem, !U>; in 
mere thcorv but in solid pi.ulicul wiuk. 1 suv 
stick to the Swudcshi \ow . obsei\e it Rcnicmber 
thut ewcis pie thut \ou spend on u loreign uitielc 
is lobbciv ot the limited ies,>uices <q the 
count rv 

H)en\ Not' 

Remember whul Runude suid to the BiHiuiIcc 
when he uskeLl him ‘‘whv lIo \(>ii weui the e(>ursc 
dhoti of bombuN '" He suid “beLUiise boml\i\ 
does !!(>( proLluee bcttei I ct us he men, let us 
be Indiuns SuIhLieut uiilo the duv is the c\il 
thereof W hut is the me ol musLjueiudmg, m the 
guib ol luckduws uiul b(>i lowed le.ilhcis’ I cl us 
(rv to be men, let us tiv to tlevule the niussc's I'lom 
the depths ot then miseiv uiui ullliLln>n ^ oiir 
Motheikmd cues tor voui help, dies foi hci 
subuliou. Cireut Nuluie cues, ‘Denv not' 

Amuk v C II \i< \\ M \/l MI) \K 

Droainers All 

I huve been (old thul this Klcvd ol ( olomul 
SelfAjovernmeiU is u dreum NLivbe so I um 
old enough to icmembcr thut st'unc of the diwims 
th.it wc h.ivc dreumed m the c.iilv veuis ol the 
Congress li.ivc ull been tullillcd, und th.it the 
drc.ims and here histr>iv |U(>cluims the truth 
that the dreams of one age .iie the reahiics ol (he 
next. The greatest bcncl'.ictois ot in.mkmd hied 
with a living faith and lolly enthusiasm lor the 
success of their Dome mission, have all 
been dreamers, wcnlhv dieamers il vou like 
Mahomctl, d I may without iireverenee for .i 
moment refer to the tliviiKly insjuied Prophet of 
Islam - Mahomed dreamt gieat (.hc.ims in the 
caves of Mount Hira when his tongue was touehed 
and his spirit illumined b> celestial mspir.ition 
from on high lUiddha and Jesus C hrist thcMiut 
great dreams in the wilderness ol then last nesses, 
then m their communion with the invisible powers 
of heaven they rejected upon the solemn problems 
of life and salvation. Columbus was a drc;imer 
when he went from one Luropcan court to anodier 
soliciting aid for the discovery of America. So 
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were Mazzini and Garibaldi? Let us dream, -a 
little dreaming does good if it be of the right sort. 
A nation without ideals is a dead inanimate thing, 
without life for the present, and without hope for 
the future. 

Colonial Self-Government 

Colonial Self-Government is our ideal. Colo¬ 
nial Self-Government is that for which we must 
work, for nations by themselves are made. We 
have blazoned. We have unfurled the banner on 
which is inscribed in golden and glittering letters 
the words “Self-Government"—Self-Government 
for the Provinces. Self-Government for the 
Federated States of India, thriving and prospering 
under the paramountcy of Fngland, living in 
indissoluble union vvitli tliat great country which 
has all along been the home of free institutions. 

Si kl NDKANAIH PaNIRJIA 
♦ ★ * 

Short-Sighted Policy 

There is a sort of martial spirit reviving in all 
the oriental nations; but on account of our peculiar 
circumstances of being placed under the care and 
custody of the British nation, wc arc placed in this 
wretched condition, and it is necessary that, when 
we demand that we want improvement in that 
direction as well, the Government should take into 
consideration our claims and give us our proper 
share. We are able to compete with the British, 
with the Furopean British-born subjects in every 
other walks of life; and though wc are in a position 
to compete with them favourably even as Judges of 
the Fligh Court, as members of the Fxccutive 
Council, yet we are not given this chance to see how 
wc fare. Ihis may be on account of their short¬ 
sighted policy or with the spirit and instinct of 
self-preservation. Whatever may be their motives, 
we must sec that wc are being done a great injustice 
and there is great degeneracy and elhminacy 
setting in among us on account of the treatment 
that is given to us. 

-C.V.S. Narasimha Raju 

stc 


A Born Statesman 

I think the very fact that a man like Gokhale 
should have gone from our country to South 
Africa to render service to our distressed country¬ 
men, ought to add to our national pride 
and self-respect. The way in which he was 
received, the way in which he carried on his 
campaign there under the guidance and with the 
help and loyal support of Cjandhi, the way in which 
he handled those delicate questions there shows 
that Gokhale is a born leader of men and a born 
statesman. 

TiJ Bahader Sarri 

♦ + + 
lest of Patriotism 

1 always test the self-sacrilice of an individual 
by the amount of money he subscribes in anv 
public cause. When >ou are able to put vour 
hand into your pocket, v\ring out money, lay it 
down as consecrated to the public cause, then and 
then only will I call you a patriot. 

Si RI NDR ANAIll BwiRJlA 
♦ * 

Faith 

1 am a humble servant of my country, whose 
duty it is to devote his whole life and all the powers 
that arc in him to the Service of the Motherland 
and her children. It has been taught to me from 
my boyhood, because it was, when I was a boy 
of ten years old, that my father asked me to read 
the Bhai^civad (dfa: it was from tficn impressed 
upon me. 

Gentlemen, it is our duty, it is our Dharma to 
tlo Karma or right action, without any thought 
of reward or merit. 

I have in very many matters what might be 
called radical ideas, i.e., ideas not quite in 
consonance with the existing state of things, but 
to the core I am a Hindu and there is no part of our 
system of which I am more proud and more 
tenacious than respect to my ciders. 

—Mlidiiolkar 

( President) 



II, TWr,MV-siALNril lONGRlsS 

KESOLUnONS 


j, RESOLVED -1 hat this ( ongrcss cltsiics to place on 
record its sense of horror and dctesKilion at tlic dastardly 
attempt made on the lile of His I xcellciKy the h/c/ov, 
who has by his wise and conciliatoiy polity and eariKsi 
solicitude to promote the well-being of' the millions of IPs 
Majesty's subjects enti listed to his caie, \s(mi the esteem, 
the conlidence, the affection and the giatitude (»f the people 
of India. I lie C'ongress olteis its respectlul svmpaihy 
to Their I xcelicncies l.oid and 1 ady Haidinge and ter\enil\ 
prays that His I \cellency may have a speeds iec»)\er> and 
restoration to health. 

II. RESOIVED- 

(a) I hat this Ci^ngress places on record its sense 
of prolouiKl soitow for the deatli ol Ai i \\ ()< i wiw 
IkiMF, C' B , the father .ind loinuler the Indian 
National C\uigress, for whose lile-long sei \ ice, ri. n- 
dered at rare selt-sacr ilice, India IceK deep and lasting 
gratitude, and m whose death the cause ('f Indian 
1^1 ogress aiKi relorin has sustamevl an iriepaiablc loss. 

(b) I he IhesideiU be rci|nesied [o c<ible this 
resolution to Sir William Weddeibiirn, Baronet. 
Chairman ol the British C'ommitiee of the Indian 
National Congress with the request that he ina> consev 
to Mrs Boss Scott, Mr llume's (.lauglUer, the svin- 
palhy of the Congress m her great bereavement 

III. RESC)L\ED 

(a) That this Congress anticipaling the forth¬ 
coming legislation ot the provisional settlement 
recently arrived at, cordially congratulates Ciwom 
and the Transvaal C'ommumty upon the repeal of the 
anti-Asiatic legislation ol the Province regarding 
legistration and immigration, and expresses its high 
admiration ol the intense I’lai tiotis.n, coumge and sell- 
saciitice with which the> -Muhammadan and Hindu, 
/oioastrian and C hristian have sullered persecution 
m the interest of their country men during their peacetul 
and sellless struggle lior elementary civil rights 
against overwhelming odvls. 

(b) Whilst appreciating the endeavours that have 
been made from time to time to secure the rediess ol 
the giievances ol the Indians of South Africa and (Uhei 
British Colonies, thic C ongress urges that in view ol the 
avowed inability ot His Majesty's Ciovcrninent it' 
adopt a lirm and decisive attitude m this matter, 
the Ciovernment <'l India should tal^e sudi retaliatt'iv 
measures as may be calculated to prt'teci India s 
self-respect and the interest I'l Indian resitlenis in those 
Parts of tile lj,mpire, and thus remove a great souice 
of discontent among the people ot this country. 

(c) this Congress fuither protests against the 
declarations of responsible statesmen in lav our ot 
allowing the Self-Governing Colonies, in the British 
Hmpire, to monopolise vast undeveloped teiritoiies 
for exclusive white settlements, and deems it its duty 
to pc'ini out that the policy of shutting the do('r in 


tliose lu,Hones atMinsi, ai-.l dcnMrj. ihe nrhi ol' 
li'll liiHnli ( ,u/cnsh,p lo all llie \s,al,e siibiesls ol 
tlic Bnli-.h ( lovwi, «li,lo prc.Khini; .,,ul onl'oTsinp ihe 
"PP-’silo polK\ ..1 ,l,a open .looi ,n IS inui.elit 

'•''111 pj.ps H.isehul lo the I nipne and is as iniuisc 
as iini ight^oiis 

(d) Whilst ihankme, the (nw nnicnt India, 

l‘*r the 1^1 <'hihiiioii (,| |j^^. leLiiniinuU ('I indviituied 
Judian lah.'u, toi Soml, this ( oneness is 

stronglv ol opinion thm m the hiehest n.itional inieiLsI. 
the system ot indentnied lahi^ni is nndisirahle and 
should he abolished and lespeulnllv iim,s ilie (.ov u n- 
lUeiit to I'lohihii the Iniihei i Cei iiiiinent id liuiian 
laboiii undi,i leoritiact ot iiukntiire w helher toi seivae 
at home or ahioaJ 

(e) lhal tile Ihesidciil do disjxucli (he toliowing 
me'^sage to (dindlii ‘ I he C ongn^ss realliiins hist 
ycai s resoiuin)n, (.si'iesses its wannest appiecialion 
ol you I elloi ts. and assuies \ on and v oui tc How-w oi kei s 
ol the coiiiitrv's w ltide-h<.ai ted siippoit" 

l\ . KKSOI \l I) 

hil lhal this Coni'iess kcokK n sense ol saiis- 
l.iction at the eipt'omiment ol the Koval ( ommissu>n 
on Indian Puhlie Seivice, and while evpiessmg its 
regiet at the ineidcquavv ol the non-olliLi.iI Indian 
element thereon, inisis the Llclil'er.ition (d the Commi¬ 
ssion Will result m the |usi recognition id Indi.in elanns 
to appointments m the vatious dipnitmcnis ol the 
Kublie SeivKc 

(b) Mils Congress urges the inliodiietion ol the 
reform^ outlined below 

(1) I he holding ol the I'pen Competitive I v.imi- 
nalion lor the Inelian ( ivil .Service and Public Services 
now recruited in I nglaiid simuItaneousK m Iiuli.i 
,ukI m I ngland 

l2) I he leeruilment ol the Public Sei vices .is .i 
rule by means ol ( ompetitive I x.iminations and not 
by a system ol nomination 

( ') I he .iboliiion ol the division ol Sei vices into 
Impeiial and Provmei.il as now eoiisinuieil, and the 
equalisation ol the conditions ol seiviec as between 
I Lire'peans .ind Indians 

(I) I he abiogalion ol .ill lules, oideis, notilic.i- 
lums .uid ciieul.irs which expies.Iy oi m elfeet deb.u 
Indians as sueh from .ui> appoiniment m any dep.ut- 
ment 

(5) The removal ol icsiiietions .ig.unst the 
appointment ol persons other th.in members ol Inih.in 
Civil Service m ceitam high .tnd miscellaneous t)Hiees 

(6) I he complete separation o\ the Ixecutive 
and Judicial lunclions and services 1 he creation 
ot a disimet Judicial Service lo be reeiuiicd from .imong 
members I'f the leged prolession, and a pr opoi tionate 
curtailment ot the cadte ('f the Indian Civil Service 
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(7) I he coii^itiluiioii i>r a distinct Indian Civil 
Medical Service for Civil Medical appointments 
and the restriction of members of the Indian Medical 
Service to militaiy posts only, the designation of the 
Indian Medical Service to be changed to Indian Mili¬ 
tary Service. 

(H) That closing of all Indian Services to the 
natives of those British Colonics where Indians are 
not eligible for service 

V. RKSOIA'ED- That this Congiess accoids its most 
cordial support (o the Swadeshi movement and calls upon 
the people of India io labour for its success by making 
earnest and sustained efforts to promote the growth of 
indigenous industries by giving preference, wherever practi¬ 
cable, to Indian products over imported commodities, even 
at a sacrifice. 

VI. RKSOLVED That this Congress expresses its 
regret that the recommendations of the Decentralisation 
CommissKin with regard to the fiiither development of 
Tocal Self-Government, have not yet been given effect to, 
and urges that the Government ol India may be pleased ti> 
take steps without delay increase the powers and resources 
of Tocal Bodies 

VII. RESOLVED That this Congies^ recoids its 
satisfaction at the recognition by the Government of India 
in their Despatch to the Secietaiy of State for India, dated 
the 26th August, Dll, of the necessity of introducing auto¬ 
nomous form of administiation m the different Provinces 
of this country, and begs to record its lespeetlul protest 
against the interpretation smight to be put upon the Des¬ 
patch, which l^ contrtii) t<' its letter and spint. 

Vill. RESOLVED 

(а) I hat this Congiess records its sense of 
keen disappointment that at the last icvision of the 
Legislative Council Kegulaiu>ns, the anomalies and 
inequalities, the rectification i>f which {he pievious 
Congiess strongly urged upon the Ciovernment, have 
not been removed. And in order to allay the wides¬ 
pread dissatisfaction caused by the defects complained 
of, and in view of the expeiienee of the last three years, 
this Congress earnestly prays that 

(I) 1 here should be a non-official majoiity in 
the Impellal Legislative Council; 

(2) I here should be a majmity of elected mem¬ 
bers m all Provincial Councils; 

(3) The system of voting by delegates be done 
away with where it still exists; 

(4) The franchise be broadened by simplifying 
the qualification of electors basing it on education, 
property or income; 

(5) The Cioveinment should not have the power 
aibitraiily to declare any person ineligible for election 
on the ground of his antecedents or reputation; 

(б) No person should be held ineligible for 
election oa the ground of dismissal from Government 


Seivice, or of conviction m a criminal court, or from 
whom security for keeping the peace has been taken, 
unless his conduct has involved moral tuipitude; 

(7) No property or residential qualification should 
be required of a candidate, nor service as member 
of a Local Body; 

(1^) A Person ignorant of f.nglish sluiuld be field 
ineligible for membeiship; 

(9) It should expressly be laid down that officials 
should not be allowed to mnuence election m any 
way; 

(10) finance Committees of Provincial GouneiK 
should be more closely associated with Cioveinnient 
m the preparation of the annual linancial statements; 

(11) [here should be a Finance Committee of 
the Impellal Legislative Council as in the case of 
Piovmcial Legislative Councils; 

(12) The light of putting supplementary questions 
should be extended to all members, and not to be 
restiicted to the member putting the original question; 

(13) The strength of the Punjab (Tiuntil be 
raised from 26 to 50 and more adeiiuate representa¬ 
tion be allowed to Punjab in the Impellal C\)uncil 

I\. RES(3L\ED That this C'ongrcss again urges 
that an fxeeutive Council with an Indian Member be esta¬ 
blished m the United Provinces at an eaily date, and is of 
opinion that a similar Council should be established in 
Punjab too. 

X. RESOLVED -1 hat this Congress thanks the Ciovern¬ 
ment for the establishment of Legislative Councils m the 
Central Provinces and Assam and is of opinion that the 
former administration should be raised to the status of a 
I.leutenant-Governoi's charge. 

XL RESOIA ED —I hat this Congress strongly depre¬ 
cates the extension of the principle of Separate CTMiimiinal 
I lectorates to Munieipalities, District BtKirds or other 
I ocal Bodies. 

XII. RESOLVED I hat m view' of the fact that 
Section 111 of the Indian Councils Act of 1X61 is understood 
m practice to limit appointment to the office of Law Member 
of the Viceroy’s F.xccutive Council to members of the English 
Bar only; thereby greatly restiicting the held from which a 
selection can be made, this Congress urges that the said 
Section be so amended as to allow of Advocates, Vakils and 
Attorneys-at-Law of Indian High Courts being appointed to 
that office. 

XIII. RESOLVED - 

(a) That while expressing its satisfaction and 
thankfulness that Government have announced a 
more active educational policy, this Congress regrets 
the defeat of Gokhalc’s Elementary Education Bill, 
and affirms its conviction that the introduction of a 
measure of Free and Compulsory Education is essen¬ 
tial to secure a rapid extension of Elementary Education. 
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(b) This C'ongrcss cordially apponcs ol ihc 
movcmcMit for the establishment of teaching ami resi¬ 
dential Universities in India. 

\|V. RKSOLVEI) 

( ^) 1 hat this Congress, vshile thmkme ihe 

(;o\ernnKmt for having initiated a svstem n\ suentilK 
entiiiiry mio the origin and |'•^ogress ol plamie, in.ilana 
iiKi other diseases, urges tlie neeessitv ol immediaiU> 

! iking in hand siieh pr.ictieal measures as the nesesMi\ 
ol congested areas, the reclamatnm of silted iiveis. 
the dealing o\ lungles, the dramine \vaterl<Ma’ul 
areas, and belter provision for the siippl> ol puic 
dunking water througlKnii the eountiv 

(b) And this ( ongiews evhoits I ocal Bodies and 
l>nblic A-ooeiations to s> ^lemalleal^ educate public 
opinion m matters relating to sanitation and hegiene. 
and facilities the vsoiking ol those measiiicw that aie 
inauguialed with a view to cheeking the spread (d 
disease and the ineiease nt moiialitv and to sc^nrim' 
better health and sanitation ol urban and inial areas 


2M 


\\\\. UKSOIMI) 

rd^innai ih.ii mi,, 
atm\ c to ^d , 11 ' nil t ilic 
‘>1 eel I tin I ,K ^ . .nid isi. 
be aboli-hcd 


1 hal 1111 , ( I '1 eo^ ^ N IS St! ot^gls of 
' * ^^^puig IIK hrelH I I.itcs 1,1 ilie 

b''"thk ol India and eveiiision 
1 .Au f.ink^a^ uJManild 


AMII. Id-S()|M.|) Mm l!io(o.tgK..,ssnoMaKol 

ihii tlK 11 ,-h ( .am, ,n Indn sli.aild hoe i 1 k same 
lelaiion \mi 1 i tie ( r r,,, iiincnt ol India alone as ihe 
1 h'-’h ( onii at I 'Ml Wii lain in Ho eal has al |lu pteseni 
nine 


\I\ RLSOI \ I I) I h ii this C o '■L'less put . (mi tei. oid 
Its 111 I'll apptcei iliiM! ot tig \ ahiahte w .M k d.Mie In ( iokii M i 
on his \nii to Sonih Miica n.ukilakcn at llie invitation ol 
olli L Ol ilVj V 1 , |.oi 11 ) I'' it ( oloto 

\\. Rl-S()! \l’l) Ihn ilk ( oiisiiiniion and Rntes 

.'I Indian Niiioid ( oimi,^ss om.tnioilion. as amendeil 
b' the \li-lnd, t r leic s ( oiiMiiitUe Ik adopted 


\\ . I^ESOIA’EI) Ihal. having letMid to tb.e ein>t- 
nions growth that has taken plaee m the publk evpendmne 
,,| ihe eountiv, the C'ongiess uiges that earlv oep- be taken 
[.roards elleelive leirenehment, in all the ^pending dcMMit- 
nK..t^. ol tb: Imperial <uid tlu Ihosindal (oo ei ninenis. 
and -pAiallv the Milit,u> D.paitmeni 

\\l. HleSOIM'l) lhat a leasonabiv and delmiie 
ipniiation to the demand ol the State on land and th, 
iniiodueiion cd .i Peimanent Scttleineni thuMlv between 
the (..neinmmt and boldsis ‘d la.id m i>.dnaii e.reas. .'r 
a Sjtilement for a p^nod ot mu less thanPO ^eais in those 
Poninees wheie shiM petnulkal s-dtlements oi iv.Msu>im 
prevail, will in the opinion t>r this (’oneiess snbq mn db 
help in amelioiating the present uns.itolastoi> oMidiiion ot 
the agtieuh'irvd po'piilation. 


\\I Ilf SO! \!-!) Ihil ih.s ( o'lgi, s lecoids iis 
^c.ne "I Ineh .n'Ms .ik.'' .'1 i!ie scivises ot Sii? Wiiiiwt 
\\ 11>1 >1 It ,11 ' , iC lik v'tln t iiie!.h\is Ol the Hi iiish ( oinnu¬ 
ll o' a.id ic '■■'be' the, ihe oomiiis.ummi ol dk 11 mi oh C lunini- 

llco , 1 . d In.ha, Mionld Ik inaiiilai svl 

WII. Ki:S(HMvl) Mill ilu- lollopin'' ikmlunen 

loiinili-- Ml-ln.h 1 ( .'s ( ■ r,iiiiuiei hu innHotoini- 
Itcd) 

Will. RI'SOI \ I I) lhai Ml N\\(ll\ai:d I) \ 

kllXKl b. M- ppoin((,d Scvtuai ko to! the cnsning >e,ii 

WIN. RrsOlNM) Mii! ihe ik'l ( orgie^s be lield 
in k iiad'i' 



THE TWENTY-EIGHTH CONGRESS: 

KARACHI: 1913 

26tli, 27th and 28th December 

Nawab Syed Mohammed Bahadur 

18..-1919 


N awah S'! LI) Moiiammii) Baiiadlul belonged 
to (he Muslim aristocracy in (he South. 
11c wjs tlic gnindson of Shah Zudi Shahriikh 
Bcgiim, daughter of Sultan ^'asin, the fourth son 
of tiie mighty Tippu Sultan. It was wliy his close 
associiition with the Congress lent the organisation 
an unknown distinction, in days when the aristi>- 
cracy as a class, and the Muslims as a community, 
isither fought sliy of it. 

S\ed Mohammed became the Sheriff of Madras 
in 1S^)6. Tour \ears later he was nominated to 
the Madras L.egislati\c Ctumcil and again in 1002. 
The >car 1003 brought him to the forefront, for it 
was then that he attended the Delhi Durbar and 
entered the Imperial Legislati\e Council as the 
member for Madras. '1 here he distinguished 
himself by his outspoken and vigorous criticism of 
I ord Cur/im's reactionary administration. It 
was in 1003 when the Congress met at Madras 
under the presidentship of Lai Mohan Chose, 
that he was elected as Chairman of the Reception 
Committee. 

A staunch Congressman, he ascended the 
congress ^^addi at Karachi, a decade later and 
from the Presidential chair he made an important 
pronouncement on quite a number of topics, 
including Lord Crew’s Bill. Larlier in that year 
he was elected to the Imperial I egislatoe Council 
for another three years while a year later, he 
became a General Secretary of the (’ongress, along 
with Subba Ran Pantulu. They worked together 
as Secretaries till the end of 1917 when Mrs. 
Besant, as President of the Calcutta Congress, 
brought in C.P. Ramaswami Aiyar and Kesava 
Pillai. S)ed Mohammed died of heart-failure on 



1 ebruary 12, 1919, and the sad occurrence was 
not only received with deep sorrow all over the 
South but touchingly referred to, by Motilal 
Nehru in his presidential address at the Amritsar 
Congress. 

Jt is not generally known that Syed Mohammed 
was the solitary person in the entire Congress 
history that had the triple distinction of being 
(Tiairman of the Reception Committee (1903), 
President (1913) and Secretary (1914-1917). 
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j From Bihar (o Sind; from IFinkipoie to 
Karachi “Karachi which, thanks to the pheno¬ 
menal enterprise of her merchants and the eratify- 
ing civic spirit of her men o\^ light and leading, has 
( iken such \ast strides and bids fair besides to be 
the liahuay house between Western and Fastein 
A^ia " 

2. According to the C hairman of the Kecepiion 
C ommittee: 

Kaiachi, to which the British C'onqueioi ol Sind 
Sir Ch.irles Napier remo\ed tlie Capital of Sind 
iVom IKderabad, is one n\' those modern cities 
which owe all their importance and rank to their 
ecoeraidnCiil position as sea-ports, theieb\ being 
the inlets and outlets of the trad.e of the world 
I loin vt meie cadiction ol fishing huts like Bomha\. 
il has crown up to a cit\ ol inan>ions. (>t halls. 


ol’ gical commercial houses, of \shai\cs, piers 
and tjuass. It has made mar\cllous sliidcs m the 
de\elopmciU of its trade and its h.irbotir hieihtics. 
It IS llie cmpmiiim of ir.ide lor the hmterl.ind, not 
only of Siiul and Haluchislan hut of the Puniah 
and I ppei India. 

a I he sessum \sasinade memoiahleb\ ic\ot>n 
ol the unanimous election tU a Mohiimmedan 
gentleman, well known not miK m the public life 
ol Madra. lor main a \ear, hut m lhe annals of ihe 
( ongress itsell I he llonourahle Nawah Seed 
Mohammed haol been a t,onspicuous liguie on the 
( 'mgies> j^latloim suite 1S‘'4 and a stauneh and 
umsistent siippoitei id ll^ i .uise I he election ol 
such a peiM)nagc\ at a iimclure when Nb^slem 
political a»li\il\ had taken a satisL,ttor\ (urn ol 
new deparline in ihe u'lnnit'n pt>htKs ol the 
1 mpiic wa . an otitsianding leatnie. 


HFPRFSKM \II()N 

rro) iin (' 
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OBITER DICTA 


Crcdi(ablc Record 

The Congress has from its very inception set 
before itself the ideal of a united Indian Nationality 
and has been consistently ad\ocating the cause of 
the Indian people as a whole without being 
influenced by party or sectarian considerations 
incompatible with that high ideal. The changes 
that the country has undergone during the last 
one generation, that is, since tin's organisation 
came into existence, are immense and the Congress, 
I think, may well take credit for bringing about 
not a few of them. 

Brotherly Cooperation 

Let us. Hindus, and Mussalmans, Parsis and 
Cdnistians, all join hands in brotherly co-operation 
and press ftu'ward, with confidence and faith in the 
work that lies before us. 

“Ignore Trifles'’ 

VVlien harmony lias to be restored and conjoint 
work has to be done, we must ignore trifles which 
actuate >mali minds, and concentrate our actiMties 
upon the larger work of consolidation. 

Advancement of fhe INation 

Let us strive for unity aiming .t us, for the 
advancement of the nalnm, and I'or bringing the 
l\>rces of progress and of' scdidanty into line with 
(Uir achievements in the past and of our expcct- 
alioas for tlie future. If these sentiments animate 
us, we must not lose a nKunent to take it at the 
iLn'd the tide of national unilv which has m-llovved 
m this, (Mir \C-lherland. 1 hat tide, by (jod's 
grace, vvdl suiely sweep awav m its majestic 
miward course th<' unnatural and artilicial barriers 
of race, coh)ui and religion 

Sv 11) Mohammi I) 
( rrcsiih’/jf ) 

A ' 1 '- * 

.\ Pan-Indian Movement 

We h a\e been ludding our soul in patience in 
the cxpeetalioi^ that justice will be done to our 
South African brethien and the inictuilous laws 
and acts cd’ tvppression will be things of the past 
befoie long St> long as they are neU, it would be 
tfic bounden duly of every true born Indian to 
back (uir South Afiican brethren in their struggles 
bv helping them b\ taxing tnir resources, which 


are not over-abundant, and if need be by adopting 
(he passive resistance movement, which is now 
confined to South Africa, as a pan-Indian move¬ 
ment which will make itself felt throughout the 
length and breadth (vf the British Empire, we 
wish to convey our deepest sympathy. Whole¬ 
hearted encouragement and profoundest admiration 
to our gallant brothers and sisters in South Africa 
in their sufferings, and our devotion to that great 
Indian patriot, Gandhi, who, like the self-sacrihcng 
prophets of (jod who have all flourished in the 
Last, has been following their footsteps and 
cariying on the work of our All-merciful and 
Almighty Father to lift up and succour a sutfenng 
people. 

J GHAIDMRI 

A United Empire 

Let us set about writing a new horoscope for 
India on the scroll of time and the India of the 
future will be a stronger, nobler, greater, higher, 
and aye a brighter India than was realised by 
Asoka in the plenlitude of his power, a belter 
India than was revealed to Akbar in the wildest 
of his visions. Shall we fail? Do we suffer from 
any misgivings? If you do then you are not fit 
to enter the temple of our Mother which the joint 
labours of Hindus and Moslems have raised for 
us. I tell you that I do not fear that we shall fail. 
Cjod willing, we shall m^t fail Gtxl willing, we 
shall cling to the banner which we have raised. 
Storms may come and waives may thish but if only 
we hold fast, if only we have courage and heart, 
if only we stand together, the banner will always 
Hy triumphant, and tivgelher will be ga.thered 
Hindus and Moslem in a united empire which will 
be higher and mdvler than any thing in the past. 

Blll Pf NDRANATII BASL 


A New Jerusalem 

1 dare say you have all read in the Scriptures 
of the Nativity of C hrist and of the Star of 
Bethlehem. In my opinion the Indian National 
Congress has entered upon a new nativity. With 
that new star the Indian National Congress will 
achieve new success. 
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I am now attaining fast tlic age of Mcthusalah, 

I am three score years and ten and 1 may not ii\e 
to see the fruition of this new departure but let me 
hope that the new Star of Bethlehem will lead >oli 
to a new Jerusalem. 

D.h. \Va( iia 

♦ ♦ * 

The Greater Moghul 

The Secretary of State for India is for practical 
purposes the head of the Government of India. 
He .should not be absolutely in the position of a 
figurehead. 1 think most people will agree with 
me when I say lluit the present constitution o( tlie 
('ouncil makes the Secretary of Slate a greatei 
Moghul than any Moghul that ruled in India. 
I'or this reason the Council should be so lormcil 
as to be able to advise the Secretary of Slate And 
the Council as at present constituted should he 


that the safeguards supposed to be pranided do 
not exist, and we appeal to the Cio\einme!U of 
I.ord llardmge, who has shtn\n a ctnii.ige m his 
treatment of great and burning questuuis like the 
partition of Bengal, the gaiesanees o( bulians in 
Soutli Africa, the )ust indignation o\er the huge 
bungle in (’’awnpiue, compaiable cuil\ to the eailv 
administrators of India, to remo\e a daik and 
inghuicHis spot (Ui what is justly regarded as the 
brightest jewel in the Biitish crown. 

Bill FI\i)K\NMil Base 

ISot A Mere Annual Shan 

The Indian National ( (Uigiess is luU an annual 
show but IS an organisation designekl t(^ stimulate 
and guide sciioiis national work in which all wlu'i 
have conlidcnce m the country's advancement on 
nuKlein lines and have faith in its future destiny 


abolished. 

- M.A. JlNNAlI 


All Inglorious Spot 

We have a special hiw for the Press of a very 
drastic nature without any safeguards. We say 
that the law is not necessary: we say tliat that law 
can never serve the purpose for which it was 
intended, we say that that law will make the crimi¬ 
nal administration more dilhcult because it will 
shut out the sources of information: we say it will 
make the general administration of the country 
a matter of grave concern, lor it will act as a wet 
cloth on all expressions of public opinion, we say 

that, situated as the Ciovei nment of India is, loieign 

in its composition and aloof in its character, that 
law is a source of great peril: that it is against the 
spirit of the British constitution, that it is dero¬ 
gatory to the self-respect of a nation, ol a pcopc, 
if you will, fast developing in self-consciousness 
and w'C say on the authority of the highest tribunal 


arc called upon to labour m a spiiil of sclf-vicrdicc 
and co-operatum, of public vnines specially vlc- 
maiidcd by the cwciMu'ital conditions of the 
countiy. As llic visible leprcscnlalion ol our 
national as|virations. the C'onyiess will attiact and 
rally logctlier the best minds ainoni; us and even 
occasional lailurc would imisel them to stiive 
onward flit liter in the hi'lict that lot communities 
as lor men the lest of tibulmit eiealness is the 
capacity for seir-i.lenial and disinterested tievolion 
to public good. 1 he /e.d, cainestness and muHi.il 
conlidcnce manifest among all th.it worked lot the 
success of this session, among the dcleg.itcs, 

members of the icceplion commillee, and \ olunteei s, 

are undoubted indications of out delermin.ilion to 
be a united nation. 1 ct us not hcsit.ile, laller ot 
despair. Let us march loiward on and on. I cl 
us be up ;ind tloing and not rest until the goal is 

reuched. 


Sv 11 ) Moiiammi I) 


( rrcsidcfit) 
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RESOLUTIONS 


I. RESOLVED—That this Congress desires to place 
on record its sense of the great loss sustained by the countiy 
by the death of j. ghos\l, who was a staunch wotkei m the 
Congress cause, and jrsiR i p r. sl'Ndara ah tR. 

II. RESOLVED- 

(a) That this Congress enters its emphatic pro¬ 
test against the provisions of the Immigiaiion Act 
in tliat they violate the promises made by the Ministers 
of the South African Union, and respectufully uiges 
the Crown to veto the Act and requests the Impellal 
and Indian (ioverninents to atlopt such measures 
as would ensure to the Indians in South Africa just 
and hontMirable treatment. 

(b) I hat this Congress espiesses its abhoirence 
of the cruel treatment to vvliieli Indians were subjected 
in Natal m theiecent strikes and entiiely disapproves 
of the personnel of the Committee appointed by the 
South African Unum to enquire into the matter, as 
two of Its members are already known to be biased 
against Indians and as it does not include persons who 
command the confidence of Indians in South Africa 
and here. 

(c) I hat (Ills Congress tenders its most respectful 
thanks to HI the Viceroy for liis siatcsmaiilike pro¬ 
nouncement of the policy of tlie (.ioveinmeiU of 
Iiulia (in the South AfriCvin question. 

(d) I hat this C'ongress requests tile Impeiial 
and Indian (lovetnmenis to lake the steps needed to 
redress tlic grievances relating to the tiuesiions t)f the 

tax, indentured labour, domicile, the I dikational 
test, validity of Indian Mariiages and other questions 
beating on the status of Indians m South Atrica. 

(e) dhat this Congress expresses its warm and 
grateful appreciation of the heroic stiuggle earned 
on by (jXNimi and Iun co-workers, and calls upon 
the people c'f this country of all classes and creeds to 
continue to supply them with funds 

III. RESOLVED - That this Congress, concurring with 
previous C'ongresses, urge^ the eaily Separation of Judicial 
from UAccutive (unctions in the best interests ol the fmpuc 
and prays that any scheme of Separation that may be under¬ 
taken to be really effective must place all Judiciary solely 
under the control of the highest Court in every Province. 

IV. RESOLVED I hat (his (fongiess places on re 
cord Its warm appreciation of the adoption by the All- 
India Muslim I eague of the ideal of Self-Ciovernment for 
India within the Lhitish Lmpiie, and expresses its complete 
accord with the belief that the League has so emphatically 
declaied at its last sessions that the political future (d' the 
countiy depends on the haimonious working and co-opera- 
tuvn of the varuvus ccsmnumities in the country which has 
been the cheiished ideal of the Congress. 1 Ins Congress 
mivst heartily welcomes the hope expressed by the Le.iguc 
that the leaders of the diffeieiii communities will make 
cveiy endeavour to (ind a nuhlus opcnvuli for jrvint and con¬ 


certed action on all questions of national good and earnestly 
appeals to all the sections of the people to help the object 
we all have at heail. 

V. RESOLVED J hat this Congress is of cspmion that 
the Council of the Secrelaiy of State for India, as at present 
constituted, should be abolished, and makes the I'ollowmg 
suggestions for its reconstruction: 

(a) Jhat the salary of the Secietary of State 
for India should be placed on the 1 nglish I siimates 

(b) That, with a view to the efhciency and in¬ 
dependence of the C\nincil, it is expedient that it 
should be partly nominated and partly elected 

(c) I hat the ti>tal numbei of members of (he 
('ouncil should not be less than nine. 

(d) That the elected portion of (he CihuiliI 
should consist of not less than one-ihiid ol the ti>tal 
numbei oi members, who should be niVii-t>|iicial 
Indians chosen by a c(Uisiiiuency consisting of the 
elected membeis ol the Impel lal and Provincial 1 egis- 
lative Councils 

(e) That not less than one-half id’the nominated 
portion of the Council should consist of public men of 
merit and ability uncimnecled with the Indian admniis- 
tratKMi. 

11) 1 hat the lemainmg poition of the nc^mnialed 

( (Hincil shenild cimsist of (dlicials who have seived 
in India fc*t not Las than 10 years and have not been 
away fiom India for mme than two years 

(g) 1 hat the character of the Council should 
be advisory iind not administrative. 

(h) 1 hat the leim of oft ice of each iiienibLr shouKl 
be live years. 

VL RESOIA'ED That this Congress strongly protests 
against prohibitron of Immigration, resulting from the 
operation of the Canadian Privy Council Order No. 020, 
generally known as the “Contmiunis Jt^urney C lause” as 
the order m question has practically the ellect ol pieventmg 
any Indian, not already settled there, fiann going to ( anada, 
inasmuch as there is no direct steamship service between 
the two countires, and the Steamship C'ompanies refuse 
thiough booking, and lurther subjects the present Indian 
Settlers in Canada to great hardship by precluding them from 
bringing over their wives and children. This Congress, 
iherefoie, urges upon the Imperial Ciovernment the necessity 
of securing the repeal of the sard ("'ontmiK'ius Journey 
Regulation. 

VII. RESOLVED 

la) I hat this Congress places on record its 
indignant protest against, and emphatically lepudiates, 
as utteily unfounded, the charges ol general incom¬ 
petence, lack of initiative, lack ol character, etc, which 



I Hr T\\ EM V-i IGHTH 

some of the witnesses, among whom this Congress 
notices with regret some of the highest aiimmistiaii\e 
ollicers, have Ireely levellctl at Indians as a people 

(l^) That tills Congiess hegs to expicss its cainesi 
hope that tlie Ro>'al Commissnmeis will, alike i>ii 
grounds of justice, national piogiess, ccvMiomv, elli- 
cicncy ,ind even ex|vedienev’, see fit to make lecommen- 
dalions which wdl liave tlie ceitaan effect of laigely 
increasing tlie pieseiit veiy inadcajuate i^if c^pui non ot 
Indians in the Ingh appointments m tlie Public Set vices 
of their own eminiry; tiuis redeeming the solemn 
pledge contained m the Chaiter Act of IS.^1 and the 
Koval PrcK'famation c>f 

(c) In paiticular, this Congress places on recand 
Us deep conviction- 

(1) that justice can nevei be done to the claim 
of the people of this countiv unless the evammations 
f(U the red uiiinent of ihe supei loi ollices of tlie vai ions 
Set vices be field m India as well iis m I ngland, 

(2) that the age limit m the case of candickites 
for tile Indian C i\il Seivice should not be loweied, ,is 
such a step will opeiale to the disadvantage of Indian 
candidates as wdl as jsiove deliimental to eflicieiKv 

("') that the .ludicial and I xecutise Sei vices and 
riiiictions slnnild he com[-)Ictelv separated and the 
Judiciid Scivice feciuiied fiom the legal piofessn>n and 
placed in subordination to the High ( olih instead of to 
ihe bxecutive kioveniment, 

(4) t hat siK li Ksii K lions as evist at present against 
the ai'ipomtmeiit of peisons i>il!ei tfian membiMs of 
the Indian < ivil Set vice to ceitam higli tUlices he 
leinov ed, 

that any rule or older wln«.h, in teinisoi m 
effect, operates as a bai against the app<’»iniincni of 
an Inch.in .is such to any ollice under the C rown for 
whicli he may otherwise be eligible, should be rescin¬ 
ded as opposed to the Act and the Proclamation 
hereinbefore mentioned; 

(h) that the division of Sei vices into Irnpenal 
and Provuici.il be abc-ilished and tiie c(>nditions of 
Services be eciualised as between Indi.iiis and Luro- 
peaiis, and that in c.ise the division be m.nntained, 
the lecniitment of the I vecutive hr.inch (->f the Piovin- 
ci.il C ivil Service be rn.ide by means of .in open com- 
t'letilive examin.ilion instead ot by nomination, 

(7) that III case the s.iid division be m.nntained, 
the Indi.m I duc.itlonal and other Services be recruited 
in India as well as Pngl.md, and Indi.ins ot the iet|ui- 
site attainments be appointed tfieieto botfi directly 
aiul by proniotiim from the resgiective Provincial 
Services; 

(8) that civil medical posts should be filled by 
the appointment of members of tlie Military I M S, 
or I S M D , and a distinct and separate Indian ( ivil 
Medical Service sliould be constituted tlierefor and 
recruited by means of a competitive examination held 
in India as well as I ngland; cducaticmal and scientific 
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appmfUments, flow ever, beii’g filled by adv ei 1 iscnicnt 
m Indian and abioa».l; 

(‘H that the present s^.ale of sal.iiies is siiflK'ently 
higli and should not be r.iised, and I in ilk i. that excliange 
compcnsatnxi .iMowaik'e should be .il^olislkd, .is it 
lias been a sosilv aniMipilv since cvehange was fixed 
by st.itnte; .nul 

(HI) tfi.it the people i-*! tluv,^ tlommnnis of the 
Crciwn, wheie tikv are ihm .lecouted the lights ot 
Ihitish ciii/eiis, should be deelaied meligilde foi appoint¬ 
ments in Indi.i 

\in. KI'SOl \ EI) lhat tills ( orgie's uUii.ites Us 
piutest .igamst the eoniinu.nion *'1 the Indi.m ^ Act 
on the Statute Po(T. and nines that the same beiepe.ded, 
speei.illv. 111 view (he lecent de'-iM‘’n o| (lie lligh C (>uit 
tU ( alcutta, vvhieh deel.ues lhat the ■^'.il eguai ils powalcd b\ 
the Aet aie illmoiy ,ind lue.ipable ol himg enloieed 

l\. RI SOIM I) lh.,1 ,h Is C lU t’l e -s Is St I oi )’Iv (4 
i'pmion that .i it.ri'nable .u il dclnnte limitation to the 
dein.iiid ol (he Stale on l.uul .ind (he iiilioduelion ol .i l\i- 
m.mcnt Scltlemeiil diietlly [''etwesH C io\i. 11 iik m and laid- 
ln>kkrs m r> otwan-.u (U a scllluneni for a ik'iuni i I not 
less ih.m EO y e.ii s m l lu>se Pi ov mec. s w Iki e shi>i 1 1 . r |H i :odiv ,il 
Settlements <m uvision pie\ail will suhsi.u ii.illv fklp in 
aiikhoi .iiing (he piesent uns.ilisf.ie im > e<*ndniim »4 the 
Agi leiilim.il pt-»pnl.ilion 

\. RPSOI \ I'.l) lhat this ( ongnss aiMin i e u^cc l hilly 
poll its out to the Clov ei 1 iik n( (4 liali.i ilk' miiisiic e (4 ketpu g, 
(ho higliei tanks m the Aimv cit'sed .ijMinsi the people i»t 
this eoiintiy, ,iikl uiges that the same slu>uld lemam no 
loiuk'i nnieehcssetl 

< And see \ 11, c 8 ) 

\!. KLSOI \M) 

(a) lhat this (ongiess, vehile thanking (he 
(iovernment ol likh.i for iis elonalion e>l l.iigei gi.ints 
tow, mis the extension ol Piim.iiv I iluealion m India, 
Is siionglv ot opinion that .i hegmning should m)w he 
made loi mimdueing I jee .iiui ( ompulsoiv I due.iiion 
111 some selecteil .ueas 

(h) lhat llie C ongiess, while .ipi^iovmg (4 the 
proposals by (iovernment foi mlioelueing tc.ichmg ar d 
resklential 11nivetsilies, is stii'iigly ol o|knion tli.u 
that system shoulel suppleiiknt, .md n»U lepkiee, the 
existing system ol Cniveisitv lelue.ition. .is oilieiwise 
the progless of Higher I elikaln'ii ann>i g the poofei 
elasses wilt be seiiously relaulcxl 

(e) lhat this (ongiess leilciates its pr.ivei to 
Ciovernment to make .idei|uate provision foi ini|xuimg 
Industrial .md Icehnic.il I due.ition m the different 
Piovmees, h.iving reg.iid to loeal lerjuiicmenis 

(d) 4h.it this ( ongiess lecoids Us siroi g piotest 
against the action of t he Cjov ei ninenl <4 India vetoii g 
the s,election by the (alcutta I'nivcrsiiy (4 R.isul. 
Jliiuhravaidi and Jayaswah as leeluieix, on the giound 
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of their connection with politics; as the bar of poli¬ 
tics is so general as to lend itself to arbitrary exclusion 
of the best scholarship from the lecturer's chair, so 
detrimental to the interests of Education in the 
country. 

XTT. RESOLVED—That this Congress is strongly of 
opinion that all the High Courts of India, inclusive of non- 
chartcred High Courts, should have the same direct relation 
with the Government of India alone, as the High Court 
of Fort William in Bengal has at the present time. The 
Congress is, further, of opinion that the Cdiief Judges of 
unchartered High Courts be appointed from the members 
of the bar. 

XIIL RESOLVED—That this Congress accords its 
niost cordial support to the Swadeshi movement, and calls 
upon the people (T India to labour for its success, by making 
earnest and sustained efforts to promote the growth of 
indigenous industries, by giving preference, wherever practi¬ 
cable, to Indian products over imported commodities, even 
at a sacrifice. 

XIV. RESOLVED that owing to the scarcity of 
labour in India, and the grave results from the system of 
Indentured I abour, which reduces the labourers, during 
the period of their indenture, practically to the position of 
slaNcs, this Congress strongly urges the total prohibition of 
recruitmjnt of labour under indenture, either for W'ork m 
India or elsewhere. 

XV. RESOl.VED That this Congress expresses its 
regret that the recommendations of the Decentralisation 
Commission, with regard to the further development of 
Local Seli'-Ciovernmcnt, have not yet been given effect to, 
and urges that the Cio\'ernment (d' India may be pleased to 
take steps, without delay, to increase the powers and resour¬ 
ces of Local Bodies. 

XVI. RESOLVED—That this Congress records its 
sense of keen disappointment that at the last revision of 
the Legislative Council Regulations, the anomalies and 


inequalities, rectification of which the four previous Con¬ 
gresses strongly urged upon the Government, were not 
removed. 

XVII. RESOLVED That the Congress again ur ges that 
an Executive Council, with an Indian member, be established 
m the United Biovu'ces at an early date, and is of opinion, 
that a similar Council should be established m the Punjab 
too. 

XVIII. RESOLVED—That the All-India Congress 
Committee be authorised to arrange for a Deputation consist¬ 
ing, as far as possible, of I'epresentatives from different 
Provinces, to England, to represent Indian views on the 
follovsing subjects: — 

(1) Indians in South Africa and other Colonies; 

(2) Press Act; (3) Reform of the Indian Council; 

(4) Separation of Judicial and Executive Functions; 

(5) And impmtant questums on which Congress has 

expressed opinion. 

XIX. RESOLV ED—T hat this C'orgress rec(’*rds its 
sense of high appreciation of the services of sir wiimvm 
\vii>DiRiu RN and other members of the British Committee, 
and resolves that the organisation of the British Committee 
and India should be maintained. 

(See II c, XI a, XX). 

XX. RESOLVED I hat this C ongress expresses its 
sense of deep regret at the retirement of im \\A( ha and 
DA. KHVRi, from the office of its General Secretaries, and 
begs to place on record its sense of warm appreciation ol 
the very signal and distinguished service rendered by the 
former for 1<S years, and the latter for 6 years, to the cause 
of the Ciuigress. 

XXL RESOLVED 1 hat the Hon nawaii svld 
momammid hauai^lk and n. si'iira rali i’aniuid be 
appointed General Secretaries, for the next year. 

XXII. RESOLVED That the Congress of the year 
PJ14 be held m the Piovince of Madras. 



THE TWENTY-NINTH CONGRESS; MADRAS; 1914 

(28tli. 29th and 30ih December) 

Bhupendranath Basil 


•••—1924 


A SOLICITOR with ;i large practice, who rt^se 
to high olfice. as member of the Secietaiv 
of State's Coimcil in the ela\s of Montagu and 
later ot the L\eciiti\e Council in Bengal, Biiii’i\- 
DRANAIII Basli had earlier been elected to the 
Imperial J egislati\e ('ouncil where he made hi. 
term memorable by introducing the (d\il Mainaee 
Bill. 

His association witli the Congiess began since 
it first met in (ddeutta in I<SSb. It was the second 
Congress and he was but a \idunteer, thus conceal¬ 
ing in his knapsack, as Suiendranath Baiieijea 
pul it, the Field MarslKiFs baton, for it was gi\en 
to him to preside over the ( ongress when the Fust 
World War broke out. 1 hat was about eight 
>ears after he hail come into prominence, m the 
wake of the partition of Bengal. On the arrest of 
Surendianath Baneijea it was he who was m 
charge of the famous Barisal Conference. He was 
then known to walk baredooted on ceremonial 
occasions, to illustrate the seme of mourning m 
Bengal as a result of the \ iveseetion. I hough 
normally "'sedate and calculating", he woiked 
himself, at lliat time (d' intense excitemeiu, mto a 
mood of fury and indulged in pcissionate denuncia¬ 
tion of the Cur/onian folly. 

One of the most \igorous spe.ikeis on the 
Congress platform, Bhupendranath unfolded the 
picture of India in glowing teims: 

Bhupendianath rose to be Congress IVesident 
in the First war year amidst the widening inter¬ 
national convulsions. His friend Surendianath 
giive public ewpression to the general leeling that 
at such a time, the country needed "the serene 
wisdom, the fervent patriotism, the sell-sacrificing 
devotion of men like him'h 

Bhupendranath stuck to the Liberal creed and 
constitutional agitation till the end, like his great 



leader, Surendianath 1 liey were both tried 
Iriends aiul colleague. It w.is doubllul if Bhujuai- 
dianath could, m ollice, exercise any decisice 
iulluence m shaping the Ciosenimeut policy, m the 
>ears ot groAing political unrest m the country. 
Sureiulianath, howcwei. left on record, the salutary 
ellect that Bhupendranath’s membersliip of the 
Secretary of State's ( ouncil had, m bringing, about 
a health) transformation m Whitehall. His room 
was supposed to be a rende/\ous of all Indians in 
London while ins rof; was that ol "a protector of 
the Indian community m general". 

Montagu who had cjuite a high appreciation of 
Bhupendranath's gifts chaffed him as "a wicked 
old man” who had never bothered to look into his 
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papers carefully while one of his own colleagues 
in India described him as a man ‘'with a melo¬ 
dramatic countenance and chemical tears in his 
eyes'’. Bhupendranath was a very arresting 
personality, handsome in appearance with a 
clipped beard and powerful on the platform, with 
a majestic diction. Clear-headed and strong- 
willed, he was an adept in the management of men. 

Bhupendranath was also spiritual-minded, 
fhcrc was conspicious evidence of his fortitude 
and sense of resignation in his last years when he 


had to bear bereavements and ill-fortune. His 
death in 1924 renoved from the scene, one “pre¬ 
eminent among the public men of his generation". 
Greater indeed was the loss of Bengal. One may 
well recall in this context the ringing words of the 
chief of his colleagues, the mighty Surendranath; 

I hope the day is not distant when Bengal will raise a 
pantheon dedicated to her great men. Si.ch an institu¬ 
tion Will be an honour to the dead, and an incentive to 
the living. In that temple ot peace and reconciliation, 
where all fends vs ill be forgotten, and uhere will eom- 
mingle the spirits of the gieat dead, Bhupendranadv 
Basil will find a high and honoured place. 


FEATURES 


1. It was the sixth Madras C'ongress—and 
the first Congress held during the first Cireat War— 
It assembled in a magnificent pa\ilion specially 
erected for the occasion in the compound of 
Done ton House, Nungambakkam. 

2. The proceedings began with the singing of 
Bandc niatarunK by the ladies of the family of 
Dr. Nilratan Sircar of Calcutta. 

3. The session was attended for tlic first time 
by a Governor. As the President said: 

l or the first lime in the history of the 
Congress movement, the Governor of a Presi¬ 
dency attended the proceedings of the Congress 
in his ofieial capacity. Lord Pcntland, the 
Governor of Madras, attended the second day's 
proceedings when the resolution conveying the 
unswerving allegiance of the Congress to the 
British connection and its gratitude for the 
Royal message, addressed to the Princes and 
Peoples of India at the beginning of the war, 
was discussed and passed. 

4. One oth.er feature was a social gathering 
held on the evening of the third day. It appro¬ 
priately rounded off the Congress session and 
enabled the delegates from all parts of the country 
to become belter acquainted with one another. 


5. 4 he address of the Chairman ol the 
Reception ('ommittee, S. Slbramania Ivik, con¬ 
tained a spirited appeal regarding the methods 
and the spirit ol' C'ongrcss work and a vigorous 
attack on the bureaucratic spirit of the adminis¬ 
tration. 


REPRESINTAIION 


Provinces 

Delegate 

Madras 

. . 74cS 

Bombay & Sind 

54 

Bengal 

3S 

U.P. 

12 

Bcrar 

5 

C.P. 

2 

Bchar 

5 

Punjab 


Burma 

2 


'Potal .. 866 
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OBITER DICTA 


Primary Duty 

Let us rciuciubcr thjl we ha\e to deal not onl\ 
with a bureaucracy but with a democracy also. 
It is among our primary duties to spread among 
the people a sound knowledge of their rights and 
responsibilities and there can be no more potent 
an instrument than the art of clear and elTectiNe 
speech. 

Rural Awakem‘n}» 

Real peditical piaygress in thecountrv is well nigh 
hopeless, unless and until a radical change is 
brought abinit in the existing state oi'things m the 
ruial tracts. 

Congress .Machinery 

We Lvinnot but repudiate the \iew that the 
assembly of the C'ongrcss is nowad<i\s supei- 
tluous and mere waste of energ). No thought 
of its dissidution can be entei lamed until 
we are far nearci to our goal that of India 
becoming a self-governing dominum imdci the 
C'lown. While, therefore, the institution must 
continue t(^ live and llouiish in spue td’ those wlu^ 
would end it prematurelv, it is time that its 
machinery is remoulded and improved so as to 
make It really clfcctivc foi the expression of 
thoLighlfLil Indian opinion on matters bearing 
upon the well-being of the whole community and 
as an instrument for the dissemination of sound 
knowledge, respecting those matters, among the 
masses 

Our Watchwords 

We must wake up, and like the potentate who, 
with a \iew to his being stirred up to the diligent 
performance of his daily duties, arianged to be 
warned every morning that man was mortal, we 
should constantly rcmiiul ourselves of the un¬ 
comfortable truth stated by Lord C'ur/on, with 
much lively satisfaction to himself, \i/, that as 
yet no Indian nation had come into actual exis¬ 
tence. Not even onc-lumdredth part ol this 
nation-buildmg work has yet been <ittempted. 
How then can we relax our energies instead (d’ 
redoubling them? Renewing our vigour we must 
go forward, with the unalterable conviction that 
our future labours are be und to be tar more 
fruitful than the little we have done in the past. 


Lor, the cause is great and worthy of every sacri¬ 
fice, and it our watchwords are, as they ought to 
be, indomitable iiuliisiiy, perseverance aiul patience, 
all we desire and deserve will follow as the day 
follows the night. 

Soinelliiiig More Hian Moiiev-makiiig 

In vnir collective capacity we must have some 
higher wmk to (.lo than monev-niakmg and such 
other orthnary pursuits, abscdutelv necessaiy 
though these latter arc. 

Hallowed Soil 

We arc tieadmg the jvath on a soil halh>wcd 
bv thegloiioiis teaching tg the Mastei cd (Ompa- 
ssion, (iautama llie lUidAlha We liTire therefoie 
much moie to di> than onlv keep oiii animal and 
sellish j^ii^pensitics in check 

Hie Work Vheatl 

We have t(> live up to this noble teaching aiul, 
by the example (>f oiii life, inculcate it among that 
erring section id our brethien who, giddv with 
their new pros}’»erily, mistake the colour of the skin 
for the hallmaik of the siail. trample on older 
pci'jvle as it they were an mteiior cteaiion, and 
unmindful ol the duly owing, to thiwe gcntlei folk, 
sciuple not to tuin the advantages of race and 
country tovv.irds the ni at ilication of their own 
selfish ends. Such m mv humble pidgmenl is the 
special work that lies befoie us m the not every 
distant future 

S Si BRAMANIA hiR 
{('hairnia/i, RX') 

+ ♦ i 

Where Madras I.ed 

We meet m yiuir gieat and histoiic city, the 
intellectual centre of a Riesidency which m the 
past gave to the woild some ol its piofoundcst 
thinkers, and, to us m the jvicsent, has given some 
of our most distinguished jurists, administrators, 
sehokiis and statesmen. 

Uplifting liifliience 

Nor can I forget that some of our greatest men 
have m this city held the seat which I have the 
honour to occupy to-day. Budrudm Tyabji, 
Ananda Mohan Bose and Lai Mohan Ghose were 
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men who would throw lustre on any country 
and of whom we are justly proud. Your last 
President, Dr. Rash Bchari Ghose, a gentleman of 
equal eminence, enjoys a European reputation for 
his brilliant scholarship and profound legal 
knowledge. Dillicult as my position is, 1 feel, 
however, the uplifting influence which comes to 
the humble devotee on an arduous pilgrimage 
following the footprints of the great ones of the 
Earth, and. Sir, may 1 refer to the sense of protec¬ 
tion that 1 feel under your distinguished chairman¬ 
ship; for I deem it an honour and privilege to be 
associated with one who is held in respect and 
veneration throughout the length and breadth of 
India and who, we arc all glad to see, is still willing 
and able to take an active part in the alTairs of our 
country. 

Need of the Hour 

We are in the midst of a great and devastating 
war, comparable only to the fearful cataclysms of 
nature; we arc involved in a struggle for life and 
death, and what is more between the elemental 
passions and the higher ideals of humanity. The 
mind is absorbed in the great issues now hanging 
in the battlelields of Europe, where our brethren, 
British and Indian, are mingling their blood in the 
cause of honour, liberty and justice, d his is not 
the time to deal with matters upon which we may 
dilTer; and controversies must be laid to rest in the 
presence of the great and awe-inspiring drama of 
human history, now being enacted before our 
eyes, and wc must present to the world the spectacle 
of a united Empire, animated by the sole desire to 
bravely combat the dangers with which wc are 
threatened and to sec that not only civilization, 
but the very soul of humanity, may not lapse into 
cliaos and be utterly lost. 

The New Horoscope 

India has recognised that, at this supreme crisis 
in the life of the Empire, she should take a part 
worthy of herself and of the Empire, in which she 
has no mean place. She is now unrolling her new 
horoscope, written in the blood of her sons, in the 
presence of the assembled nations of the Empire 
and claiming the fulfilment of her Destiny. 

Higher Life 

You may chain Prometheus, but the fire is 
lighted and cannot be extinguished. India wants 


a higher life, a wider sphere of activity and 
usefulness. India wants that her Government 
should be consistent with her growing self-respect 
and intellectuality. 

I’hc Future 

It is no use looking backward; no use in vain 
regrets. Let us be ready for the future, and 1 
visualise it. I sec my country occupying an 
honoured and proud place in the comity of nations. 

Grace and Strength 

I.et us live as the ancients lived in the purity 
of heart so that the message may be fulfilled; let 
us forget the barriers of man's creation: let us be 
humble and forget the pride of self: let us step 
across the barriers of narrow prejudice: let us 
always be with our hand on the plough, preparing 
the soil for the harvest of the future: let our heart¬ 
strings be attuned to God and Country and then 
no power on earth can resist the realisation of that 
message, the fullilment of the Destiny that is ours. 
And assembled in this tabernacle of the people, 
let us pray to Him who knoweth all hearts, to 
grant us grace and strength that we may deserve 
and bear this future and tins destiny. 

- BlU PLNDKANMll BaSU 
{rrcsii/ciit) 

* ♦ ♦ 

The National Voice 

This resolution on loyalty incarnates the 
feeling which has been expressed upon a thousand 
platforms by a thousand speakers and which have 
been recorded in the columns of our newspapers. 
We, here in C'ongrcss assembled, focus the national 
sentiment and impart to it the weight, the power 
and the solidarity of the national voice. We are 
loyal, intensely loyal, loyA by instinct, by tradition, 
by immemorial usage. It is a part of the Indian 
nature, a part and parcel of those beliefs and 
traditions which we have inherited with our blood. 
In the palmy days of Mohammedan greatness, when 
Akbar ruled at Agra, when the Mohammedan 
Empire extended from one part of India to the 
other, the Hindus sang ‘‘Delhisvvarova Jagadhis- 
varova,"-the Eord of Delhi is the Lord of the 
Universe. So too wc, to-day, the descendants of 
our revered ancestors, re-eeho in this national 
gathering the deep-seated sentiment of loyalty 
which vibrates through our hearts and forms part 
and parcel of our very being. And we arc loyal 
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because we arc patriotic; we are loyal because we 
feel that with the stability and pcrniancncc of 
British rule are bound up the best prospects of 
Indian advancement. 

The Sword For The Cause 

Go and observe what is taking place at the 
seat of war in France, amid the and wastes of 
Arabia, on the eastern coast (T Africa. The 
manhood of India is shedding its best blood in the 
defence of the Fmpire. Our professions of loyalty 
arc incarnated and consecrated with the blood of 
our own countrymen, and let me say this, that if 
this unfortunate war should be prolonged and if 
Fngland should demand our aid in men and money, 
the last pice that we have, the last drop of blood 
that runs through our veins, will be conseciated 
to the service of the Fmpire to the glory of that 
great civilisation which that I mpire represents. 
We arc fighting against vandalism, we are lighting 
against barbarian practices wortliy of the Nuns. 
We arc fighting in the cause of justice, in defence 
of international obligations and the rights of 
minor nationalities. Justice consecrates the 
efforts that we are putting forth and India, Atyan 
India, possessed of the noblest ethical and moral 
traditions, will always diavv her sword in the 
defence c^f the cause of right and justice And, 
therefore, because the cause is so just, because 
Fngland has diavvn her sword in tlie dclence of 
that cause, because we are so loval anvl because 
with our loyalty is bound up the best hopes and 
prospects of India, I desire to place with all confi¬ 
dence this resolution before you and 1 am sine 
you will accept it with acclamation, 

—SlRLNDKANAril BaM RJI A 
★ ♦ * 

The Jewel and The Setting 

It is often said that India is the brightest jewel 
in the British Crown. That, I take it, is acknow¬ 
ledged to be correct, but we on (Uir part have to 
recognise that if India is the brightest jewel m the 
British ('rown, much of the lustre and the 

brilliance anti the attractiveness ot that jewel is 
dependent upon the setting in which it is lound. 

—L.A. Govindaraghava Aivar 

♦ * * 

The Use of Arms 

Sitting in the sanctuary of his study in 1644, 
Milton in that great book on Liberty, the ‘Areo- 


pagetica,’ stated that no nation can be a free 
nation unless its citi/ens are trained in the use (4 
arms. Speaking 3.^0 vears later, Farl Roberts, in 
the course of one of Ins speeches where in he 
exhorted alas, then unheard by the great 
populace whom he was exhorting the people (4" 
baigland to be up and di>mg, in wliich he exhorted 
the pei’tple of I ngland {o awake fiann their inaction 
and realise the sense of their danger, said tins: 

“A man cannot be regarded, as fully a citi/cn, as 
possessing the complete rudils (M' inanlunHl, unless 
he IS able to dcfciul himself and Ins lunne aiul Ins 
liberties.’' It is that light tor winch Milton 
pleaded; it is that light, winch has been asset ted 
by Fail Ridseils, that we ciave, at the hands of the 
Ciovernment, should be extended [n us. 

C'P. Ramasvvami Aimr 

+ t + 

No Mistake About It 

India does not challer with the bfn^il ot her 
sons and the proud tears c»t hei daught'us in 
exchange tor so much libcitv, for so nuKh light 
India cknms the light, as a nation, to jusIkc aimmg 
the pe('j>lcs ot the Fmpiie India asked foi this 
bet'ore the war, India asks for it (.luring the N\ar, 
India will ask for it after the wai, but not as a 
revvaid but as a tight (.!t>es she ask for it On 
that Iheie must be no mistake. 

Freedom of (he Man 

Whatever a C'(donv does toWiiid^ IiKiia, let the 
Gt)vernment ot' India do that t(W\aids that 
(\4ony. That is the lule, iiiul nothing less than 
(hat will satisfy the sentiment of the people (4’ 
India, lor it has to be lemenibeied that India is 
growing in (he sense of her own dignity. She 
is not content any longer to be a child m tiie 
nursety of the I mpire. She (.iemaiuls that she 
shall be a man going, out into the world, with a 
man's right and a man's responsibilities. She is 
showing, (lie responsibilities of the man in I mope. 
Give her the freedom of the man in India. 

Mrs. Anmi. Bisani 

♦ + ♦ 

Proper Course 

If once the Indian Government notify that 
aliens in India will be treated in the same way as 
Indians arc treated elsewhere, I have no doubt 
that it will exercise a great restraining iniluence on 
them. Besides such a solution will have the 
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element of equality about it. It will be in harmony 
with the expanding consciousness of India. It 
will raise the ideal of imperial citizenship and it will 
impart, at the same lime, a large clement of truth 
to the boast of British statesmen that, under the 
British flag, distinctions of race and religion arc 
unknown and tliat British rule is synonymous with 
the rule of freedom and humanity. 

Hridayanaih Kunzri) 
+ ♦ * 

In Our Hands 

The future is in our hands, and we can make or 
unmake it. Oh, let us so make the future that it 
may be worthy of the past. Let all of us so make 
the future that it may throw into the shade the 
resplendent glories of the Ar^avarta of the past. 

Service of Ihe Mother 

I aj^peal to you with all the warmth and 
emphasis tliat I can command, to muster all 
your courage, all the fervour of your patriotic 
devotion, all your spirit of sclf-sacritice and dedi¬ 
cate them to the service of the Motherland, to the 
service of that mother in whose cr^idle you were 
born, who has fed >ou, nursed you and brought 
>ou up in her arms, who lies down now desolate, 
disconsolate, prostrate at your feet. Do you lift 
her up, wipe her tears, rejuvenate her by pouring 
into her ears the recollection of her former great¬ 
ness and the prospect of the higher glories that 
await her. 

-Si RI NDKANATII BANtRJEA 
* ♦ ♦ 

Larger Interests 

All ideals are dreams. But Mazzini dreamt of a 
United Italy, and a United Italy was born. A Ger¬ 
man poet sang of a United Germany and German 
Unity came forth into the world. Indian hearts 
arc the places where dreams arc gradually material¬ 
ising, and asking you to come out into the world. 
1 hey must come, for there is no power on earth 
that can stop a nation determined to win its birth¬ 
right of freedom, and win it, as we say, by consti¬ 
tutional means. Revolutions can be broken, armed 
forces can be crushed; but to grow into liberty 
by law and order—that is the triumph of the 
F.nglish ideal of liberty, and that is the ideal that 
has been planted by the study of English, history 
in the minds of the Indian people. In this country 
we know Milton, we know Milton’s appeal to 


liberty, we have read many other poets, and wc 
have read such a philosopher as Mill, and we 
know that human nature cannot blossom into the 
fulness of manhood so long as it is tied and 
cramped by enactments which forbid its free 
expression. Wc ask for liberty for India, not for 
India’s sake only, but for the world's at large, for 
India has an ideal quite dilTerent from that of the 
West, and the East must have its own ideal realised 
in order that the circle of human perfection may 
be made complete. 

Mrs. Annie Bisani 

♦ * ★ 

Indian Struggle in South Africa 

I'he South African Indian struggle has cmibled 
India to show to the world that, under the leader¬ 
ship of men of selfless individuality and dignity 
like Gandhi, and his noble, compatriots who have 
made sacrifices and heroic efforts which would 
make the best of us blush, India is capable of really 
asserting itself. This struggle has shown that 
there are men in this country, our India, who, 
under proper guidance and in circumstances of an 
extraordinarily difficult character, can rise to the 
occasion, and show that they also can prove true 
to all that is truest, noblest and best in Indian 
manhood. 

l adies of Fame 

It would be wrong of me if 1 were to fail to 
refer individually to the distinguished lady who has 
joined the ranks of the Congress. I he experience, 
the wisdom, the ardour, the entiuisiasm which 
Mrs. Besant has displayed in our cause which she 
has made her cause also arc worthy of praise. She 
reminds me, as I sit in the Presidential Chair, of the 
palmy days when ladies like Arundhathi and 
Mailreyi discoursed in assemblies of men. I see 
before me young girls of my own race, of my own 
faith. May I not appeal to lliem that in their lime 
they also will remind future audiences in the 
Congress of these great ladies of fame? 

God and Country 

I ask you, I tell you, tarry not, but go forward; 
shake the dust olf your feet, shake olf the dust of 
time that has pressed on the doormat of life, and 
follow the immemorial custom of the east; purify 
yourselves, offer your devotions and prayers and 
sacrifice before you enter upon your inheritance; 
throw off the clogging habiliments of doubt and 
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despair and don the dress of hope and faith, and 
what better sacrifice is there than that ? You 
should immolate }OLirseI\es on the altar of duty 
and all that it implies; sacrilice self, sacrilice pride, 
sacrifice all that drags \ou down. What higher 
worship, what higher devotion is there than that of 
God and country ? So puigcd and purified, so 
ennobled and inspired, >ou will enter upon >our 
inheiitance and pray that >our mother may oeeujiy 
the seat lor which she is weeping Pray that 
strength ma> be given unto vou to sutTer aiul die; 
pray that strength may be given unto you to achieve 
the great destiny of which you ate the mheiitois, 
and if you bear m mind, if you will always have it 
in your thoughts, if yini always gi\e God the 
highest place in your thmights and in your hearts. 


if you always listen to the call of country, I have no 
doubt no one can have any doubt— that the 
destiny for the fullilmcnt of which you are so 
Strenuously struggling will soon be realised. 

No Rest 

Walking or asleep, i\o not for a moment forget 
that yon have on vour shoulders the responsibility 
ot icdceming llie honour and gloiy of your mother. 
Do not for a nunnent think that, because the 
worship IS over, \ou ma\ go and rest, l or us, 
sons ol India, for us, men of the (\mgiess, for 
wmnen who are m sympathy with us, there can be 
no rest 

Ihii in NDKANAiii Pash 
(Prcsulcnt) 
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RESOLUTIONS 


I. RESOLVED -This Congress desires to express its 
heait-felt and respectful sympathy with n.t. lord hardinge 
in the bereavements he has sustained by tlie death of his 
wife and of his eldest son. All India mourns with His 
Lxcellency in his great sorrow'. 

II. RESOLVED—I hat this Congress desires to place 
on record its sense of the profound soiiovv and irreparable 
loss the countiy has sustained by the untimely death of 
GANG A pR\s\D vARNfx wlio vvas a devoted woiker in the 
cause of tlie Congress from its eaihest days, and whose 
memoiy will be cheiished with grateful affection by his 
friends and colleagues and by his countr>men at large L)r 
his many distinguished services. 

IIT. RESOLV'ED That this Congi ess desires to express 
its deep soirow foi the death of AMiirRAi. sari real disai, 
and of iiisiiM. pada (tiAiiiKji who were devoted and dis¬ 
tinguished workers in the Congress cause, and who rendered 
it valuable services. 

IV. RESOLVED 

(a) That this C\)ng[ess desires to convey to His 
Majesty the king-impi ror and the people ol England 
its profound devotion to the Throne, its unswerving 
allegiance to the British connection, and its liim 
lesolve to stand by the Tmpiie, at all hazards and at 
all costs 

(b) That this Congress i)laces on record the deep 
sense v)f gratitude and the enthusiasm which the Royal 
Message, addressed to the Piinces and Pcoides o\ India 
at the beginning of the War, has evoked tliroughout the 
length and breadth of the country, and which sti ikingly 
illustrates His Majesty’s solicitude and sympathy for 
them and stiengthens the bond which unites the Piinces 
and peo[de of India to His Royal House and the per¬ 
son of His Giacious Majesty. 

V. RESOLVED -That this Cmigiess notes with gia- 
titude and satifaction the despatch of the Indian Expedi- 
tu'inaiy Toice to the theatre of war, and begs to offer to 
H E. the Vicero> its most heait-felt thanks for affording 
to the people of Iiulia an opportunity of showing that, 
as equal subjects of His Majesty, they are prepared to light 
shoulder to shoulder with the people of other parts of the 
Empire in defence ot light and justice, and the cause ot the 
I inpiie. 

\T. RESOLVED -That this Congress uiges on the 
(ioverumeiU the nesessiiy, wisdom, and justice, of throwing 
open the higher otlices in the Aiiny to Indians, and ol esta¬ 
blishing in the country Miliiaiy Schools and Colleges where 
they miay be tunned te’u a military career as otliceis in the 
Indian Aimy. In lecognition of the equal lights of citizen¬ 
ship of the pcMple of India with the rest ol the Empire, and 
in view of their pioved lo>alty so umistakably and spontane¬ 
ously manifested, and the stiongly expressed desire of all 
classes and grades, to bear arms m the seivice of the Crown 
and of the Empire, this Congress urges upon the Government 


the necessity of re-organising the present system of volun¬ 
teering, so as to enable the people of this country, without 
distinction of race or class, to enlist themselves as citizen- 
soldiers of the Empire. 

VIL RESOLVED—1 hat in view of the haidship 
entailed by the Arms Act (XI of lS7cS) as at present adminis¬ 
tered, and the unmerited slur which it casts upon the peiTle 
of this countiy, this C'ongress is of opinion that the said 
Act and the rules made theieunder should be so modified 
that all restrictions as to the possession and beaiing t)f arms 
shall apply equally to all peisons residing in or visiting 
liKha: that all licences issued undei the lules shall be granted, 
once for all, shall operate within the provincial jmisdiction 
Within which they aie issued, shall be revocable only mi 
proof ol misuse, and shall not require yearly or half-yearly 
renewals. 

VIII. RESOlA'^IsD That this C ongie's begs to conve) 
to 11.E. the Viceroy the profound gialilude of the people 
of India lor the sympathetic manner in which he has handled 
the (luesiions connected with the emigiation id' Indians 
abroad, and while welcoming H E.’s suggestion of Reci¬ 
procity as the undei lying basis of negotiations with the 
CoK>mes, this C'ongress desires to record its conviction that 
any policy of Reciprocity to be effective and acceiMable to 
the people of India, must pioceed on tlie basis that the 
Ciovcinment ol India should possess and exeicise the same 
power of dealing with the Colonies as they possess and 
exercise with icgaid to India. 

IX. RESOLVED That m view of the piescnt exucqi- 
tn^nal ciicumstanees and m order to piomote the matciial 
piospeiity ol the countiy, this C'ongiess nig^s that immediate 
measures be taken by Government to oiSanise and develop 
Indian Indnstiies. 

X. RESOI V ED That m view of the piiToiird ai"d 
avowed loyalty that the people of India have manifested in 
the present eiisis, this Congicss appeals to the Govcinmcid 
to deepen and peii'»stnate it, ai.Ll make it an enduring and 
valuable asset of the Empire, by lemovnig all ir.divions 
tlutmeiions heie, and abioail. between Ills Majesty’s Indian 
and other subjects, by redeeming the pledges of IboviriCial 
Autonomy contained in Ok Despatch of the 2.^ih August, 
Oil, and by taking sulIi measmes as may be neecssaiy for 
the recognition of India as a CtunponeiU pait of a Ecdeiated 
I mpire, in the full and the fice enjoyment (d' the lights 
belonging to that stains. 

XI RESOLVED That this C’ongiess records its 
opinion that tlie Council ot the Scerelaiy (d Stale fur India 
should be abolished and pending its abolition makes the 
following suggestions for the amendment of its cor.siiti.tion. 

(a) That the salary of tlie Secretary of State for 
India should be placed on the English estimates. 

(b) I hat, with a view to the efliciency and inde'- 
pendence of the Council, it is expedient iliat it should 
be paitly nominated and partly elected. 
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(c) 'I hat the t(nal numhcj of membcis of the 
CiHincil should be not uioic than nine. 

(d) d hat the eketed pen turn (d' tlic ( oiineil, 
should consist ot not less than one-lhird ot the total 
number of nxinbeis, who should be non-e*llKial 
Indians, chosen by a cor.siiiuePt-v LO'iostnu’, ot the 
elected mcmbeis ol tlx bnpcnal and PiomucmI I egis- 
lative Councils. 

(e) dhat the ek'ciion ol liuliaus to the Coui]li 1 
shoLild be diiect, ai d not of a paixl (d'elestLil nxiubeis 
as proposed in lo^'id Ciin\n's Hill 

(f) I hat not less than one-hall i>l the nominated 
members ol the CdMiixiI shouM v.t'n wt c>f public nxm 
unconnected with the Indian Administiatu'u 

(g) d hat the lemainmg piuiion id'the iiominated 
membi^is of the Cour.cil should consist ol ofl'cials wlu> 
ha\e seI^cd m Ini.lia foi not less than ten >ears and 
have not been away fiom India foi more than two >eats. 

(h) Th\t no distmclion whatever with legvUd to 
salary or allowance should be made between the l.’uliun 
members and then colleagues in the Couieil. 

(i) That the chaiacter cT the Coui'Cil shmiKl be 
purely advxiviy as heretofore and that no chairge in 
the methivd^ and procCvluie shmikl be m<ide whieh 
may conceit or tciul to eonveit it m anv manner 
whatesoevcT into an admiiiistiative bodv. 

1 his Congress regrets (he summary rejection <d (he 
(‘ouncil of India Hill of 1914 

xii. uisS()iAi:n 

(a) 1 hat this Civigress begs to offcr to il I the 
Viceroy, Its respesilul thanks for the noble an.d coiua- 
geous stand made b> him m the eaiise of onr people m 
South All lea, and, while evpiessing Us gralelnl apptec la- 
tion of tire effoits ol the Cioveinmeid of India, m 
obtammg relief in lespect of some ol the most piessing 
gnevanees ol oni Indian fellow-subjects and c't the 
lirm adviKacy in the cause c'l India ol Sn Hentainm 
Rcvbeitson, this Conjuess begs (o place on lecoid that 
no settlement can be w holly satisfactory or be deem¬ 
ed It lal, which does not secure edually ol treatment 
between Ills Majesty’s Indian and other subtects m 
South Africa, and icspecifnlly uiges on the Ciovern- 
ment of India llrat steps m,(y be taken as early as cii- 
cumstanees will pet mil to hung about such eciuahly 
of treatment. 

(b) I hat (his Congiess places on record its warm 
appreciation of, aird admiration for, the heroic endea¬ 
vours ofriVNDiii and his followers, ^tiid then unpara¬ 
lleled sacrifice in (hen stmggle for the maintenance 
the self-respect ot India and the rediess of Indian gric- 
vances. 

(c) I hat this Congress finiher expresses its 
gratitude to foi.ak and KALLtMivcii for their volnn- 
laiy sacrifice and suffering in (he cause of India, and 
to the Rev. Andrews for his help under circumstances 
of great difficulty. 


(cl) Aral, lastK, ih.u this Congiess lecoids its 
appfeci.uioii cd’ the invaluable seiviccs of the lion 
c;<)Kii\ir ihiinighout the snuggle m biingu.g about the 
piesent settlemeui 

\in. REST)T\ KI) lh.it ow ing to (he scau il> of labour 
in Indi,i and the giave consei|ik: c ls lesuliiug Horn the 
system ol Indenluied 1 about whkh pioduced the labouieis, 
duiing (he period ol then mdentnre. piactiiallv to tile peti¬ 
tion ot slaves, this C’ongiess mouglv nigas t he I ota 1 pi ohibi- 
tion of lecruitment of kiboni iiiulei indei tine, eithei b'l 
woik in lni.ii,i Ol elsewheie 

\l\. RESOIAEO rh It this C'ongie^s. coiviuiing 
wiili pievnnis Congiesses. iiiges the e.ulv sei\ualion ot 
.ludaial and 1 XccLitive 1 iiiiciioiis in the best mteiests ot the 
I mpiie and piavs ih.ii any selieme of scpaiation that may 
be nndeitaken, to he leallv elteciive, must idace all the 
Judici.uy, solely undei the coiitiol o| ibe h.gliest coinl in 
the Province 

\\'. RI*’S()I \ l-'I) 1 li,U tins Coiiguss ac^oids its 

most coidial si.ppoit t() the Swadeshi movirndt aiul c.ilK 
upon the pe<"'ple oi liulia to l.d oin bn its success by making 
earliest and siisi.uiual etbnts u> lUomoie the giowih oi 
iixligeiions indiistiks, b> giving inebience, wheicvei 
practicable. te> Indian pi ihI'K is o\ ei im|’»oiicd eommodilics, 
even at a saciilice 

W'l RESOI.N EI) I hat this (\*i)’,icts iciiei.itcs its 
piolest .igainsi ihe continuation ol ibe Indian Piess Act 
i>n the St.itnte Hook and inges that the same be lepeakd, 
specially in view <4 the decision id the ( aknita High Conn 
which dec kites that the salcgnaids piovided by the Act 
arc illns(>iy and incapable cd Ixii.g enlotccd 

W n RESOIAI'J) I hat this ( oi'giess is strorglv 
id oinnion that <i reasonable and delinitc limitatn'U to the 
demand of the Sl.itc on land and llx mti odiiciion of a Per¬ 
manent Settlement diicclly between the Cio\i innent and 
l,md-hoIdeis m ryolwaii aieas, m a settlemeui lor a period 
of not less thru bO veais in those Ihoviuces w liei e shor tc r 
periodical settlements on uvision piev.nl, \m 11 substantially 
help in amelior.rling the picseiit nnsalislaeloi> condition of 
the agficniun.il population. 

Will. KI'.SOI A I'd) That this Conga ess while depre- 
ealnig (he cieation of Sepaiale I lectorales in the Impciial 
and l*io\incia! I egiskitive C oiiueils urges on the Cioverninent 
ih.it the said system should not m any case be cxlcrided to 
the I ocal Hodies, as it w ill prove injinions tiUhe ilcvclopnicmt 
of national unity and the fosteiiiig of the national ideal. 

XIX RIvSOEVIvD That this Congiess rejoices to 
place on reci’ird its deep sense of gr.Uilication and piidc at 
the heroic conduct ol the Indian hoops whose deeds of 
valour and conspicuous humanity and chiv,dry in the fjreat 
War, arc winning the respect of civilised mankind for the 
Moiher-countiy and resolves to send a message cd hearty 
and affectionate gieetings to them and their comrades in 
aims, with fervent prayers fix then well-being and success. 

The President be requested to cable the above Rcscduiion 
to the Indian Troops, through the propel channels. 
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XX. RESOLVED 'I hal this Congress begs to place on 
record its high appreciation of the services rendered to India 
by H H the vk hroy and c\pi esses the hope that his tenure 
of the oflice may be extended for such time as, after the 
cessation of the War, may be necessary for a piopcr settle¬ 
ment of the great and far-reacliing issues etiectmg the futuic 
position of India as a component atul equal part of the 
Empire. 

XXr. RESOLVED I hat the following two amend¬ 
ments suggested lor the considciation of the subjects Commi¬ 
ttee of this Congress, be referred by the Geneial Secretaries 
of tile Congress to a Committee consisting of three members, 
to he nominated by each Provincial Congress Committee; 
with the General Secretaries as ex-olTicio members, tire said 
Comittee to meet at sueh time and place as may be hxed 
by them, in consultation with the Secretaries of the Punincial 
C'ongress Committees, and to report to the All-India Con¬ 
gress Cc>mmittee m regard to lire said amendments for sueh 
action, if any, as the All-lndia Congress C(Munmtce may 
deem lit to suggest to the next Congiess. 

1 he said two amendments are: 

At the end ot Article X\ of the C'onstitution of the 
Indian National C'ongiess Organisation now in foiee, 
add the following words: 

If such a meeting be not called, it shall be called, 
fi>r the election of dekgates, within one month of the 
Congiess, m any town or disuiet on the lequistion 
of not less than 20 InHiseholders o\cr 21 ye.irs of age 
ti> the Provincial or District Congress C’ommittec m 
which the town of the lequisition is situated. 

2 In Article XX of the Constitution of the Indian National 
C'ongress Organisation now in force make (he following 


alterations: 

(I) at the end of clause (4) delete the word ’‘and”; 

(II) at the end of clause (5) for (he stop, subsiruite 
a comma; 

(III) and add (be words'. 

*'And public meetings convened under the auspices 
of any association which has, as one of its objceis, 
the attainment of Self-Gov ernnvent by India on Colonial 
lines wiihm the British Empire by constitutional means.” 

XXII. RESOLVED I hat this Congress records its 
sense of high appreciation of the services of sir wiiiiam 
wrooiuni KN and other members of the liiiiish C'ommittec, 
and resolves that the organisation of the Biitish ('ommittee 
and India should be maintained. 

XMII. RIsSOEVED Ihat NAWAB SYI D 
MOHANEMAI) BAHADUR and N. SUBBA RAU 
PAN nil U be appointed Cieneial Sceretaiies foi the next 
vear. 

NXIV. RESOIAED Ihjt this ('orgress .leknow ledges 
with deep grain ude I he services rendeied at gieat peisonal 
saciiliee by the Deputation which went to l-ngland last summer 
on behalf of the C'ongress to place before the Seeietaiy (’f 
State for India the views of the Congress on the Indian 
Council Bill i>f PM4 and otliei impcntaiU questions. 

XXV. RP'SOL\F^D That (he lollowjiig, geiitlunen 
fioin the A1 I -INDIA CONCiKl SS C OMMI 17! 1 for l‘M^ 
(list omitted). 

X\\E RESOLVED That the next C'ongiesN meet n 
B(>mhay, 



THE THIRTIETH CONGRESS ; BOMBAY : 1915 

(27lh. 2Xih and 2‘) December) 

Satyendra Prasanna Sinha 


1863—1927 


T IIK Siiilias of Raipur, in (lie clistricl t'f 
Birbhiim, trace their descent iVoni an 
ancient iainily ot' Kavasthas, with its rainilicaliDns 
lliroiinhoiil Bengal. 1 he\ owned e\ten a\e/ainin- 
dari proper(\ and were an allluent lot. Sal\endia 
Prasanna, son ot' an (dd ollicial under the I asl 
India Company, was horn in lSh3, as the youngest 
o\' Tour brothers, lie lost his lather at two and 
was brought up by h.is mother. 

His academic life was one of outstanding 
success. In IS77 he psissed the Matriculation 
e\aminaticm with credit and m 187*^) his Inter¬ 
mediate in hrst-class A year later he maiiied the 
only daughter ol' a /ammdar. In bSKI, with a 
brother of his, he yiitually ran away to I nglaiui 
lot highei studies, ,md jrdned the I mcoln's Inn. 
1 here the rewards and pii/es open to youlht'ul 
distinction in l.iw, came within his grasp y\ith an 
<istounding case as tor instance, a schoLirship ot 
£50 a ycvir tor four \eais for the study ol Roman 
law, .lurisprudence, ( (mstitutional I ayy .md 
Intermitional Law and also the Lincoln's Inn 
scholarship ol £100 tenable lor three years 

C'alled to the ILir in 1S<S4, he did an extensiye 
tour of the Continent, picking up incidentally 
yari(His Luropean languages y\t the age (d 25, 
he joined the Calcutta Bar and within eight >cMrs 
established himself fairly well m the pndession, 
by his keen intelligence and earnest endeayour. 
In 1903, he was Standing Counsel, and three 
years later Adyocate-Cieneral. 

Within the next tyyo decades no feature (’if 
Indo-British relations yyas more conspicuous than 
Satyendra Prasanna Smha’s easy annexatton ol 
the highest offices under the British Oown open 
t(^ an Indian. It was like the Imperialist yvall of 
Jericluy falling brick by brick as Satyendra advanced 



fiom one position to unothei As the Muhar.ii.i 
of Bikaner uttered on a memor.ible occ.isioii; 

Lord Suihu lodds flic Wifiidcrlul record of /fctni^ 
the first Indian appointed Standing ('oansel 
and afterwards Aihoi ate-iieneial in BenejiL the 
fust Indian to he a nienihei of flh’ lueiov's 
Lxemfive Coaiu ih the first Indian to he made 
kinp's (fninscL the first Indian statesman to 
he a Privy ('onmiUor and to he a nieniher of 
Ills Ma/esty's (lovei nnient, ami of toiii\se, the 
first Indian Peer, llis eoiintiy /v justly proud 
of this preat Indian who has led the way in so 
many spheres with such conspicuous merit and 
success. 

Indeed, things happened to Satyendra Pras.inna 
yyilh so tiull an inevitability as to almost tob the 
achievement of its glamour. But there was no 
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gainsaying that his intellectual clarity, sober out¬ 
look and sterling qualities proved to be the readiest 
incentive to British statesmen to build up this 
eminent Indian for purposes of Imperial prestige. 
It was to his lasting credit that Lord Sinha had 
neither sought an opportunity nor failed to live up 
to the high trust reposed in liim by the Government 
or his own people. 

He was not, however, spa.red the slings and 
arrows of outrageous political hostility. Nor was 
he denied the comfort or consolation of being 
publicly defended by men who shared his eminence 
and could speak with unimpeachable authority. 
So early as in 1919, Sivaswami Aiyer, the Nestor 
of South Indian politics, said this of Lord Sinha : 

It was an open secret at the time when the 
Press Act hy/v passed in that it w as as the 

result of his threat of resignation that the Govern- 
nicnt introduced the provision for a reference 
to the High Court . His strenuous efforts at the 
Peace Conference to save the 'Purkish Empire 
from dismemhernicJit w'on the admiration of a 
Muslim leader like His Highness the Aga Khan. 
I he change in the angle of vision of colonial 
premiers in regard to the treatment of Indians 
settled in the colonies is largely due to the manner 
in which the suhjeet was presented and pressed 
upon the attention of the I f ar Conlerenee hv 
Lord Sinha. In the Joint Committee on the 
Jtulian Rejorm Bilf Lord Sinha has devoted 
himself to his task with untiring devotion and 
has from all accounts been rendering inestimable 
service. On the question of Constitutional 
Reform, industrial development of the country 
and the need for nationalising the army. Lord 
Sinlufs views are quite sound and in accordance 
w ith the trend of sober political thought in this 
country. He has a firm faith in the value of the 
British connection with India and in the possibility 
of achieving our political salvation under the 
aegis of Britain. 

Sivaswami Aiyer, frankly, however, admitted 
that Satyendra Prasanna had little tune to take 
part in the political life of the country. That was 
true, painfully or otherwise. He was noticed on 
the Congress platform only in the year 1896. 


That w^as at Calcutta. The next Congress he 
attended was that of 1915 at Bombay—indeed 
the one over which he presided. He was the 
choice of Phero/eshah Mehta whose writ had still 
run through the Congress, till his death that very 
year. Satyendra Prasanna's war-tirne address 
was out of tune with advanced nationalist opinion. 
Yet his Presidentship was not without its value. 
For, according to the Congress historian, Dr. 
Pa 11 a b h i Sit a ra m a y y a: 

The President chosen for the year w'as Sir 
Satyendra Prasanna Sinha - w hose position and 
learning were of an unchallengeable character. 
His touch with the Congress movement uy 7 .v 
indeed little, but he brought to the Bombay 
Session all the prestige that clings round the 
name of an ex-Law' Member of the Government 
of India, who had not cared to stick to his high 
office even for half his term. 

Satyendra Prasanna lived for another twelve 
years, the climax of his career being his elevation 
at the end of 1921 to the Governorship of Bihar 
and Orissa. I'o the several questions arising out 
of the situation created by the First War, whether 
in the House of Lords or at the Imperial Conferen¬ 
ces, he brought in a handsome measure and a 
disinterested spirit the high qualities of intellect 
and character which rightly won for him, according 
to Chintamani, “both admiration and respect, not 
less in laigland than in his own country". 

On his death in 1927, Srinivasa Sastri said this 
of him, among other things: — 

Baron S.P. Sinha, who passed away the 
other day at the age of 64, is the most conspicuous 
example of the distinctions open on the official 
side to an Indian w ho unites public and private 
virtues. 

. If success and glory came, 

they came because of his sterling qualities. With 
the modesty which formed a part of his lovable 
nature, he once told me that the honours w hich 
rained so thick on him w'cre far beyond his 
deserts and that they would have been a more 
fitting reward for a really great son of India 
like Gok hale. 
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1. This was the fc^urth Rombay C'oimress. 
The last two sessions in Hoinhay were presided by 
Englishmen Wedderburn and Colton. Like the 
first Congress, this session had a highly distingu¬ 
ished son of Bengal in the chair. 

2. Of him Surentlranath Banerjea said : 

Tlie first Indian Member of the Viceroy's 
Executive Council; the hrst Indian Advocate- 
General of Bengal; the indisputable leader of 
the Calcutta Bar, - his career has been one of 
exceptional brilliance in that great profession 
to which he belongs and which he adorns. 

3. His selection for the Presidentship was first 
suggested by Pherozeshah M. Mehta (since dead), 
who desired that on this occasion the honour 
should be conferred on an Indian of culture and 
eminence and of capacity and judgment, who not 
only belonged to the Congress but had the 
advantage i^f having been admitted into the arena 
of the Cjovernment of India and whose Presidential 
pronouncement, therefore, would compel atten¬ 
tion and command respect in quarters m which 
alone rested the power to grant us the reforms we 
demanded. 

4. The fact that the All-India Muslim League 
was to meet, for the first time in the histoiy of that 
body, at the same place at which the C'ongiess was to 
meet and the opportunity that the event allorded lor 


camaraderie between Hindus and Mahommedans 
and for cordial co-operation between that body 
and the Indivin National C'ongress for the pronuv 
tion of their common political aspirations, attracted 
to Bombay a large number of members of b^Uh 
the bodies from the difTeient provinces. I c^r the 
first time also in the hisicuy of the (\mgjess, the 
representatives of' the All-liulia Muslim League 
attended the C\mgress session in a bi^Lly. 

5. At a joint 11mdii-Malu>mmedan dinner, 
which was organised by some o{' the ediicateil 
young men of either community, it was a gi at dying 
and an inspmng sight to see the (Uganiseis wearing 
a brilliant badge which combined the (descent with 
the Lotus, svmboiising the unum of the two faiths 
in the service ol their Motherland and inveding the 
eye of the thinker to see tlierem the realisation t>f 
“Akbar's DreiinL' in tlie nol-distanl future. I he 
inauguration of'this policv of “gnnt and concerted 
action” by the (Congress and the Muslim I eague 
has thus been a memorable feature id'the Bombay 
Congress of 191S. 

(//'(>/;/ ofluiul records) 

6. An unfortunate feature of the session was 
that It had the misl’ortune to meet under the 
shadow of a triple tragedy, dduee great men, - 
(.listmguished ex-Presidents id' the ('ongiess, 
passed away during the year Ci K. (iokhale. Sir 
Henry C'otton and Sir Pherozeshah M. Mehta. 
(iru(7/(/'.v tributes to them i/rc g/rc/; sepiirutcfy). 
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MEMORIAL TRIBUTE 


"Stars of the First Magnitude' 

1 lircc Stars of the first niagnitudc, who shone 
steadfastly and brilliantly in the hrnianient of the 
Congress, ha\e set, alas, to rise no more. A ciuci 
stroke of fate has depri\ed us <^f three of our most 
distinguished colleagues and co-v\orkcrs Gopal 
Krishna (j ok hale. Sir Henry (\^tton, and Sir 
Phero/eshah Mehta. India weeps and mourns; her 
tears are not \'ct dried. 

It is indeed to me, personally, an cxccdingly sad 
rellection, in the midst of the mournful circumstan¬ 
ces that ha\e occurred, that so man> of' the founders 
of the Congress wdiich toiA its birth in this City 
just thirty years ago, have, alas, gone to their last 
resting place. Many ha\e gone full of >ears and 
honours, a few before their time, and some at a 
time when their need was the sorest, i he ('ong- 
ress can newer forget the name of Allan Octaxian 
Hume who was indeed its father. Neither can it 
be ewer oblivious of the memory of his earlier col¬ 
leagues in the great national work, collcMgues like 
W.C_'. Honnerjee, K.T. Telang, Ananda M(dian Bose, 
Badrudin ryabji, Ananda C1iarlu, Rangayva Nauiii, 
Pandit Ajoodhya Nath. Ganga Prasad Varma and 
others. But it was a cruel stroke of fate that dep¬ 
rived us at the beginning of this vear. of the voungest 
but the most faithful and indefatigable of workers 
in the person td' the good and gentle (iopal Kiishna 
Gokhale. As if that was not enough, the hand 
of the Reaper deprived us only two months ago, 
as il’ in electric succession within eight davs of each 
other, tirst of that great and svmpathetic I ngli- 
shmen, no other than Sir Henr\ Cotton, whose love 
for the people of this country in which he was born 
was as great as the /eal, lovaltv and statesman¬ 


ship with which he served his Government. And 
lastly. Sir Phero/eshali Mehta, whose swift and 
sLidtlen death has not yet dried the tears of mil¬ 
lions of his countrymen whom he served so un¬ 
interruptedly and selllessly for well-nigh half a cen¬ 
tury. The whole country laments the death of 
these three great pillars of the Co^ngress, and its 
people smite their heaving breasts with cruel blow>. 
To me, I assure you, the shock, coming as it does 
in the autumn of my life, has been so great that 
I feel da/ed. It is impossible to realise the loss 
which the Motherland has sustained by the death 
of her three sterling sons. I seem to hear all around 
convulsive sobs and grievous moans Never be¬ 
fore had we to mourn such a triple tragedy. All 
that could be said in appreciation of these sturdy 
Congressmen has been ere now said to full and over- 
Howing. Hcwvever, the many eulogies and panegy¬ 
rics that have been pronounced seem to act on 
those who survive like those dull narcotics 
numbing pain of which tlic Poet has sung in his 
dolcl'ul elegy. It has been said that those who 
die n(dsly have not lived in vain. That sentiment 
might, with absolute truth, be predicatetl of the 
three who have gcNic. we fervently hope, t(s swell 
the fulness of the eternal psalm and to ripen sh)wly 
to a higher birth. No storied urn or animated 
bust will ever bring the spirits of these dear de¬ 
parted friends the benelacrors of the Indian race 
back tc> their mansions, but their good deeds will 
live from gcaveration to generation in the heaits 
of the people. 1 hey hvive left footprints which 
the present and coming generations might in all 
humility treatl if they wish to lead their casuntiy to 
a higher destiny. 

19.1:. \Va( ttA 
C'Jujirnian, R.C' 
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Commissions 

It is luit for me to say what has often been saiJ 
of Royal Commissions that they are generally 
known to be cle\iccs for shelMiig Lliflieult or incon¬ 
venient problems. They seldom solve them. 
Their character lias been well tvpified m the 
following couplet: - 

"'Promise, pause, prapare, posfpone, 
anil end hy lettmy tlinu^.s alone." 

1)T\ \Va( ha 
(Chairman, R C ) 

Sense of Duly 

\’oii know' that I did not seek tliis positum 
any more than I had sought that other exaltcil 
position which it fell to my lot to occupy a few 
years ago as the first Indian member of the Viceroy's 
nxecutive Council. Tor myself, I had never dared 
to aspire to the chair of Macaulay and Maine 
any more than I ever dreamt of occup>'ing this 
chair hallowed hy its association with some of the 
most devoted workers in the cause of our Mother¬ 
land. In both cases, I yielded to a sense of supreme 
duty. 

The Lincoln Way 

The only satisfactory form of self-govenment to 
which India aspires cannot be anything short of 
what Prescient Lincoln so pithily described as 
“government of the people, for the people, and by 
the people." 

Only Three \\ ays 

Let us argue out for ouselves freely aiul frankly 
the vaiious wavs by which we can obtain the price¬ 
less treasure of self-government. It seems to me 
that it is possible only in one of the thi'ee following 
ways: 

hirst, by way of a free gift from the British 
nation: Second, by wresting it from them; Third, 
by means ol‘ such progressive improvement in our 
mental, moral and material condition as will, on 
the one hand, render us worthv of it, and on the 
other, impossible for cuir rulers to withhold it. 

We are left, therefore, with the third alternative 
as the only means of attaining the goal of self- 
government 


Let Britain Declare 

I appeal to the British nation tt> ileclare their 
ungrudging approval of the goal to which we 
aspire, to dcclaie their mncxible resolution to 
equip India hu* her ituiincv to tliat goal and to 
lurnish her escort on the long aiKl wcaiv rc\id. 
Siieh a dcclaratK>n will be the nusst distinguished 
wav (d'mark mg their apprcLialum of India's serv ices 
and sacrifices hei lovallv aiul her elevotion to 
the I mpire. Such a declaration will touch the 
heart and .ippcal to the iitiagmatiim of the people 
lar more than anv mere spceilic [political reft unis. 

A New Spirit 

A new spirit of selt-sacnlice, a new mteiest m 
the weak and sulfermg is abroad; self-indulgence 
IS giving place te> selt-sacrifiee, and throughout the 
British I mpirc there is prevailing, an atmospheie 
of goodwill and mutual service and esteem. It 
seems tt> me that, under the bemgn dispensation 
(d' an msciutable Pianidence, we shall emerge 
into a new er.i tvf peace and good-will, and our 
beloved Motherland will oceupy an honoured 
place m the Lmpire with which her foitunes aie 
mdisscdublv linked, and we shall be the fiee and 
equal citi/ens of tlnit great Lmpire, bearing its 
burdens, sharing its responsibilities and jxiiticipat- 
ing m its heritage" of fieedom and glmy as 
comravles and brethren 

S P. SiMIA 
( Ihwsiifi'n /) 


On ITic Military Plane 

This crisis (d' the war has come tc) teach us 
many a valuable lesson and this less<m m parti¬ 
cular, that I ngland cannot do without India, and 
India cannot di'i witlunit L ngland And. thereldre, 
united we must stand, and we ran only stand 
united if, taking advantage of' the present psycho¬ 
logical moment m the destiny of the I mpire to 
which we are bound, British statesmanship rises 
to the occasion, gives the right-hand of Icllowship 
and says to our educated fellow-men “( ome within 
the fold of our military schools and naval schools 
and colleges." 

N.Cj Cuandavarkak 
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The Fashion Now 

It is the fashion now-a-days to consider that 
because we have taken our humble share in the war 
by not being disloyal to the Government at the 
present juncture, we arc entitled to rights which 
have ben hitherto withheld from us as if those rights 
were withheld from us, because our loyalty was 
suspected. No, my friends. If they have been 
withheld from us, the reasons arc dilfercnt and 
those reasons will have to be altered. They arc 
due, some of them, to undying prejudices; they 
arc due, some of them, to economic causes and 
tliese will have to be examined. The prejudices 
will have to be borne down. 

M. K. Gandhi 
♦ ♦ * 

Fssential to Future Status 

Nothing is more essential to the future status 
of this country in the British Imperial lirmament 
than that it slu)uld be thoroughly understood in 
other countries ol'the F.mpire that what I may call 
the representative classes of this country are as 
lilted to manage their own affairs or, at any rate, 
as lilted for Responsible Government, whether 
they have got it or not, as the (\sIonies are. 

—B.G. Horniman 
♦ ♦ * 

No Alternative 

We would turn for our facts and information 
to such sources as Andrews and Pearson who, at 
the request of the Indian Citizenship Association 
of Bombay, proceeded on a voyage to conduct a 
perscmal investigation and tell us the exact condi¬ 
tion of affairs. They have told us through news¬ 
papers and otherwise a good many things to which 
we should pay proper attention, we should turn 
for information to such a person as Gandhi, 
who is the soul of truth as he is the ideal of citizen¬ 
ship in the Fmpirc. Wlien we lake their facts 
into consideration, we are driven to this conclu¬ 
sion, and there is no alternative, that the system 
must be ended because it is impossible to mend it. 

—V.S. Srinivasa Sasiri 

* ♦ ♦ 

Mockery of Swadeshi 

To cast aside the exquisite gifts of the Mother, 
and to run after the “husks and trappings” of modern 
luxury does not constitute a stimulus for sacrifice. 


but argues a vulgarity of spirit and a degeneracy 
of soul in the country. In regard to this move¬ 
ment, we are at a very pathetic phase at this junc¬ 
ture. With most of us, Swadeshi was once a 
fashion; it has now become the fad of a few; 
it has become the prejudice of the many; at best, 
it has become a formula upon such sacred occasions 
to be mechanically uttered, meriting no word of 
prayer or praise. 

—B. Pattabhi Sitaramayya 
* * ♦ 

Very Precious Right 

We ask that this Austrian—1 was going to say 
this Hunnish excrescence on the Statute Book 
of British India—shall be removed, and the 
liberty, the full liberty, of the Press in this 
country restored. Until that is done, it is not 
only my rights, it is not only our rights, speaking 
as I do on behalf of the journalists of India but 
it is your rights, that are being imperilled, that are 
being day after day controlled and muzzled by 
tha executive oHicers. It is a very precious and 
very vital right that is thus tampered with. It was 
Milton who wrote 300 years ago. “(iive me the 
liberty to know the Truth and to argue freely accord¬ 
ing to conscience above all other liberties.” 
lhat liberty, no matter what form of Cjovcrn- 
menl we have here, if the form of Government 
is less free than it is in Fngland, then it is all the 
more important, no matter what form of (jovern- 
ment we possess, that liberty is as essential to 
our existence as free subjects of His Majesty the 
King-Fmperor as it is in any other part of the 
Lmpire. 

—B.G. Horniman 
* ♦ ♦ 

Divine dispensation 

Self-government is the ortlering of Nature, the 
dispensatiem of Divine Providence, every commu¬ 
nity must be the master of its own destiny. That 
is a part of the divine law, a part of the immutable 
order of the universe written in every line of univer¬ 
sal history, written in characters of life by the 
inscrutable hand of Divine Providence. 

—Surendranath Banlrjea 

* 

England’s Example 

T pray of you by the memory of your past, by 
the possibility of the greatness of your present, 
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and by the splendid future that lies before you, 
if, as Sir Phero/esluih Mehta once said on this 
platform, you are not emasculated as a nation, 
stand up on >our feet like men. for 1 neland 
understands v\hen pe<^ple meet her face to face. 
England is a country of iVec men and she does 
not understand people being contented to be 
under the rule of foreign domination. Show 
England by your courage that >ou are grateful, 
as I kiKwv \(Ui are fc'^r what she has done, but 
m(’>st grateful that she has taught \ou the \alue 
of free institutions and has shown \(ni bv the 
example lier history how freedom is to be won, 
and how a nation becomes self-go\erning. 

Mks. Hi SAM 

The Higher \ isioii 

You are demanding self-go\einment that you 
may lind in it \our national regeneration, vour 
natumal tleliverance, so that \ou may be free not 
only from the despotism of political domination, 
but from that inlinitely subtler and moie dicadful 
anti damning tltunination of \our own preiutlices 
anti of \our t)wn self-seeking communit\ or race 
Having g(^t arrestetl through the evolutum of time 
and spirit, and seeking to obtain the right savtnirmg 
o! sclf-gt)\ernmcnt, I ask \ou not ti^ pause and 
say. “We have lound the ultimate goal," because 
it seems tt) me that we arc likely tt> be lelt m the 
coltl unless we are m by the tipen tlt)t>r of the 
great I etleralion of liulia and establish that 
national feeling of Enily that knt>vvs nt> diffeience 
ctf caste or creetl. If the communities may keep 
their own iiulividiial entities, it is only for the 
enriching of the federated national lite And so 
wt>rkmg l(^gether, feeling together, co-operating 
together, subordinating all meiely sectaiian and 
racial interests to the larger hope and the higher 
vision of United India, >iui will be able to say 
with one voice as children of one Mother; - 

Waken! O Mother, thy ehihlren implore thee! 

We kneel in thy presenee to serve and adore 

thee! 

The niyht is aflush with the dream of the morrow\ 

Why still dost thou sleep in thy bondage of 
sorrow? 

O waken, and sever the woes that enthral us. 

And hallow' our hand for the triumphs that 

call us. 

Are we not thine, O Beloved, to inherit 

The purpose and pride and the power of thy spirit? 


Se'er shall iit’ fad thee, forsake thee or falter, 

W ho^e heaits are thv home and thv shield tind 

thine altar. 

/ o! we woiilil tin ill the hivh \tar\ with thv stiow' 

And \et thee ayam /// the lot eh out of ylorv. 

Mother, the fhw\eis o/ our wmship ha\e iiownCil 

thee! 

Mothet, the fhime of our hope shall sunound thee' 

Motlui, the sword (>f (>ui love shed! ik fend thee! 

Mother, the SiOiy of ()ur faith sludl atteinl thee! 

Our deathless de\otion and sticnyth sludl a\ad 

Hein ken, () Queen aiul () (loddess\ nc had thee! 

Mr. Sarojim Naidu 
♦ + ^ 

As (jiood As Any 

I piav \ou to eainesdy and caiet’ullv desire 
to be free men and fiee W(>men. ( ease to think 
that V(>u are sells, that vou aic slaves; ce<ise to 
think that vou have not got the Lapacilv to g(wein 
voui'selves, cease to think that the dilTeieiues which 
may exist, which do exist anumgst us, constitute 
an obstacle wIikIi cannot be oveicome. believe 
that you are as good as any moilal man boin m 
any clime or land Relieve that all that you need 
IS the opportunity given to you to show what you 
c\m achieve, and, Cjod willing, success will come to 
you eailier than you think. 

Madan Mohan Maiaviva 

All I gly Tact 

lo those who have read the ancient histoiy of 
liulia liom a distance and who have not seen Indi.i, 

It might appear as scunethmg very cuiious that 
the land which ten thousands of years ago was 
fameil as the Swarna Bhumi, as the land of gold, 
as the land which possessed a soil the fertility 
of which was hardly eciualled and nowhere sur¬ 
passed, which possessed a variety ol* climate 
capable of fmthermg the production of all kinds 
of agricultural wealth, which possessed mineral 
resources of a very high tlegree, the land which 
attracted Alexander, the land which attracted 
Mahomed of Ga/ni, Mahomed (jhori, and the 
Mughals, the land which m later times roused the 
cupidity even of Western luirope, the land to 
which the Portuguese and the Dutch and the 
British and the f-rench came I'or the purpose of 
taking away wealth from here to their ow n country — 
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it would appear curious to them that that land 
should now be considered as one of the poorest 
countries in the world. Yet, it is a fact. 

— R.N. Mudholkar 

♦ ♦ * 

Do Away with Disabilities 

Our young students who go to England are to 
be (he future leaders of India. There is no good 
talking of good understanding between the rulers 
and the ruled, between Englishmen and Indians, 
if our young men who arc to be our future leaders 
start with resentment against the treatment that 
they receive in England. It would be poisoning 
the roots of the tree of good understanding while 
taking care of the branches and leaves of the tree 
and the tree will never prosper. Therefore, we must 
put our foot down and say that all these disabilities 
of the Indian students must be done away with. 

People and Government 

I believe in the doctrine of self-help as much as, 
probably more than, many of you here. 1 ask 
therefore that, not content with these oratorical 
feasts for three days in the year, we should have a 
continuous programme of work, work not poli¬ 
tical in the sense of public meetings, but work in 


the sense of trying to uplift (he low and the weak, 
and the miserable and the poor—-carrying light 
into our villages and remedying the evils that 
there are in our every-day lives- ignorance, 
poverty and disease. Eel us fight them in the 
best way we can. Never mind self-government, 
never mind a National Militia, never mind even 
local self-government, let us run to the help and 
the rescue of the poor and the weak. I say, 
therefore, that if we are really serious, if we are 
really earnest in deserving what has been upper¬ 
most in our minds at any rate during these three 
days—the glorious day when the people shall 
govern themselves—and by the people, 1 do not 
mean Civil Servants composed entirely of Indians 
but I mean the people who live in villages and till 
the soil—if ever that day s to come, let us be able 
to say that we took our proper share in bringing 
about that devoutly prayed-for consummation. 
It is the people whom we want to be capable of 
self-government, not merely Indians like ourselves, 
but the people in the villages who toil with the 
sweat of their brow. It is these people whom 
we want to take part in the Go\eminent of the 
country. 

--S.P. SiNHA 
{President) 



\\\h IHIRlILni COMjRISs 

RRSOLUTfONS 


r. RESOLVED -7 Ins Cc’ingicss dcsiics to place on 
iccord Its deep sen^c of the gieal loss this eininir) lias sus¬ 
tained by the dealli of (..opnl krisiiw c.okiimi. who 
was prematurely sut idT in the niidst ol a Caieer (.>1 gicat 
public unetIllness, lie en|0>ed in an ed^'a! measute the 
confidence e»f the (io\eminent aiul the lose id the pci'ple 
His great abilities, sombiUesl ssilh a laie ini>desi\ ol ehaias- 
ter, his sell less devotion to the cause ol liis counne and his 
inesinnable seisice to the pcple, ssill enshiinc his name 
m their gratelul recolleciums and will be an unfailing soiu^e 
ol inspiiation to distant geneiations (.'I his ciuintismen. 

II. RESOIVEI) I his CongiL^s desiies ti> plaee on 
record India's great soirow at the dt.ith ol Kiik Wskdii. 
who, in and outside the lUaise of C innnions, n-ndeied 
valuable seniees to this counii} wIikIi will be giatefulls 
cherished by the people ol India 

JM. RIsSOLM'd.) I his f ongiess plac\s on leeoid its 
deep sense ol loss in the death of sir ii!\k\' ( olios, whose 
active sympathy loi the people ol India and lilc-h'ng devo¬ 
tion to the cause of Indian proitrt^ss aiui juhkI govemnient 
will evei be lemembeied with gialilude m iho couiuiv 
His courageous advocacy ol the cause ol the Assam ci''i>lie 
will lemam a memorable example of his undaunted coiiia^'e 
and gre.itness ot heart. He served India as laithliillv in 
Parliament as he had done as a membei ot the ( ivil Service, 
and India will long elieiish his memoiv as a great admmis- 
liatoi and a true friend 

IV. RIvSOLVlvD 1 his Congress desires expiess 
Us pi oloLind SOI I at the ileath ol iiifRo/isiiMi m mmiiv, 
who was one ol ils distinguished toundeis and siannchesi 
suppiMtels Ills long and exceptional caieei in the Ibunba.v 
legislative (founcil, his lemaifable woik m the Imperial 
Leg,islative C'lmueil and his mhei public activiius, extending, 
over' a period of wellnigh liltv vears, weie ol the highest 
value to the countiv His invaluable seivices m the cause 
of I (val Self-Ciovel nrnent, hiehei education aiui coiistiiii- 
tional piogiess, eombined with a him giasp I'l pi inclines 
and broad outlook, made him one of the gre<itest ;ind most 
brilliant of Indian leaders and will remain a splendid example 
and a iieh heiitage foi the people cd' Irnha whom he seivce 
with rare ability and disinterestedness, indomitable emu age 
and sagacious statesmanship. 

V. RI'dSOIAEI) Ihis C cmgress place'- i'n record its 
pud'ound sense ol lehef and thanklulness at the ieeo\eiv ol 
His Majesty the kiMj-i mim kok from his recent .iccideni 
and respectfully begs to convey to His Maiest>, on behall 
ot the people ol India, then deep loyalty and profound 
dev cUion to the I hi one, tlieii unswerving allcgiaiK'e to the 
liritish connection, and tlicir linn resolve to stand by ilie 
I mpiie at all lui/aids and all costs. 

VI. RESOLVED This Congress places on record Ms 
abiding sense of the righteousness cd' the cause espoused by 
Great Pritain and her Allies m support c)f the pnneiplcs ol 
liberty, justice and humanity, and while expressing its grali- 
ticatino and pride at the splendid achjevements of the British 


Navy, m Ct>nsonanse with its gf 

heroism di'-pKtvcd bv the Hiiiish, Indian .ir.d C olonial 
soldiers, eamenlv prays that the cause ol the Allies mviv be 
crowned wnh success 

ML RESOIM D I h!^ C onmess begs to id.ice mi 
reemd Ms sense ot giainndc to Ills Maiestv's Ciovcinment 
bu exieiuinm the tcim t'l (dl.»,e ot Ills I \celleiav iokd 
ilvRDiMii .IS \i..eiov ol liidi.i till Maislt next, and piavs 
that Ills 1 xcellencv's lentiie id idlae m.iv he cxteialed till 
altei the prescni ciisis is o\et 

VIM. RI-.SOI \ I-J) I his Ct'iigiess \chile ic-.UlMinmg, 
Its pievn>ns Resolmu^ns on the siibkcis (d Milit.nv ii.nmng 
and Volunieeima ingcs on the CioveinmLiii 

(I) the lUsiKe and t xpcilic i,c \ id' .idmittmg, 
Indians lo C ommissioiis m the /\im> ard Navv and ol 
thio\' mg open to them thi. existing MilitaiN ai d Naval 
Schools .md C olkges e.nd id opening liesh oius in the 
eoiiiurv so that ihev mav he tiamed toi Militaiv and 
N.oal caieeis. and 

tile neces'-iiv n| i e-oi g,,niising (he lUcstiU 
scstein ol voliiiUeiimg With ehie icgaid to the light 
ol the pegde ot the coimtiv to enlist themsehes a. 
cili/en sokheis ot ihe 1 mpiie withmii disiiiKlion ol 
I ac e. c kiss m e u ed 

l\. Ri:s()l\LI) In view ol ihe haidship 
emailed bv (he \ims \ci (\l oi IS7S) as at pieseiU admmis- 
(cied, and (lie iiilcs made iheicniidei and llie nnmeiiled 
slui which it casts upon the peojde ol this i.minli\', ihis 
C oiigrcss IS ol opinion that the said \cl .ind ihe iiile m.ide 
ihcKiindei should be so moditied that any ustiictions which 
m,i\ becoiisukied iKcessaiv .isioihe possession .iHvl beaimg 
and n .e ol ainu shall ai^pk ciinallv to all pci -ons lesulmi’. 
Ill or visiting India, and that all licenses dioiikl be hheially 
i>siied, sh.ill not ueimie unewak xhall op(. r.iie witbm ihe 
whole ol the juovmee coneeined and -hall be levoeable 
onlv on pt oot of misuse 

\. RI SC)! M l) II Us Congiess legicts that the exis¬ 
ting laws ,illectnig liielians m South Atiiea auel Ckmada 
have not, in spite ol libeial and impt, i lalistie i,lee!arat ions ol 
C'oloni.d Statesmen, been pistlv and eciuallv administered 
and this C'o.uuess iiusis that the Se H-gov ei mn.u Colonies 
w ill extend to the Indian c migi ants ecpial i ights w ilh I in opeau 
eimgiants .md that the Impeiial Cioveinmeiit will use all 
giossible means to sieuie the lights vcliieh have been hitheiti) 
imjiistlv withheld horn them, thus causing widespiCvid dis- 
satislaction and discontent 

\l. RIOSOLVED I hat the C ongiess eoidially tlianks 
Ills I XLelleiiey llie vkirov (oi Ins stateonaiilike snppoii 
ol the Kesolulion passed m the Impeiial I eiusltive ( oiineil 
demanding, on beh.ill ol India, the right to be lepicsented 
m tile Impeiial C’onteienee Ihe Congiess expiesses the 
lH>pe that tile demand made by the unanimous voice ol the* 
Imperial legislative Council on behall ol the people ot 
India will meet with adequate response fiom the Dominions 
and the Imperial Government and urges ilial the persons 
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selected to take part in the Conference on behalf of India 
should be two members to be elected by the elected members 
of the Imperial Council. 

XII. RESOLVED—This Congress enters its emphatic 
protest against the action of the House of Loids m rejecting 
the proposal for the establishment of an Executive Council 
in the United Provinces of Agia and Oudh and it strongly 
urges that the status of the United Provinces be raised to 
that of a Presidency under a Governor-in-Council with at 
least one Indian Member of the Council, 

XIII. RESOLVED This Congress re-affirms its 
Resolution passed at its last session against the system of 
Indentured I abour and urges its abolition as early as possible, 
the system being a form of slavery which, socially and 
politically, debases the labourers and is seiiously detrimental 
to the economic and moral interests of the country. 

XIV. RESOLVED—This Congress, concuiring with 
previous Congresses, urges the early separation of Judicial 
from 1 xeCLitive functions in the interests of justice and purity 
of administration and ptays that any scheme of separation 
that may be undertaken, to be really effective, must place 
all the judiciary solely under the control of the highest Court 
in every Province and fiuiher this Congress emphasises 
the necessity foi the creation of a Judicial Service, scpaiaie 
fiom, and independent of, the Indian Civil Service, to be 
recruited partly by competitive examination and partly 
from the legal profosion. 

XV. RESOLVED -This Congress reaffums its reso¬ 
lution that It IS desirable to invest the chief C’ouits of the 
Punajb, Burma and the Central Ihovinccs with the status 
and powers of chaitered High Courts and while praying 
that early steps may be taken by the Secretary ol State 
for India for the introduction of this urgent reform, regrets 
that the lecommendations of the Local Ciosernmenl and 
the Government of India in that behalf in regard to the 
Punjab have been rejected by the Secretary of Stale. 

XVI. RESOL\ ED—I his Congress accords its most 
cordial support to the Swadeshi movement and calls upon 
the people of India to labour for Us success by making 
earnest and sustained efforts to promote the growth of 
indigenous industries by giving preference, wherexer practi¬ 
cable, to Indian products over imported commodities even 
at a sacrifice. 

XVIL RESOLVED—Ihis Congress reiterates its 
protest against the continuatuui of the Indian ITcss Act 
on the Statute Book and urges that the same be repealed. 

XVIII. RESOLVED I hat this Congress is of opinion 
that, in the best inteiests of the people of India, U is necessary 
that complete hscal freedom m special reference to import, 
export and excise duties should now be conceded to the 
Government of India. 

XIX. RESOLVED -I hat this Congress is of opinion 
that the time has arrived to introduce further and substantial 
measures of reform towards the attainment of Self-Govern¬ 
ment, as defined in Ariiele 1 of its Constitution, namely, 
reforming and liberalising the system of Government in 


this country so as to secure to the people an effective control 
over it, amongst others, by 

(a) The introduction of Provincial Autonomy 
including financial independence; 

(b) Expansion and reform of the Tegislative 
Councils so as to make them liuly and adequately 
representative of all sections of the people and to give 
them an effective control over the acts of the Lxccutive 
Government; 

(c) The rc-constiuction of the various existing 
Executive Councils and the establishment of similar 
Executive Councils in Provinces where they do 
m>t exist; 

(d) The reform or the abolition of the Cour-.cil 
of the Scciclary of State for India; 

(e) I stablishmcnt of Legislative Councils in 
Provinces where they do not now exist; 

(f) The rc-adjustmcnt of the relations between 
the Secretary of Slate for India and the Government 
of India; and 

^ (g) A liberal measure of LcK'al Sclf-Govcmmcnt. 

That this Congress authorises the All-India Congress 
Committee to fiame a scheme of icfoim and a programme 
of continuous work, educative and piopagandist, having 
regard to the pni'iciples embodied in this Resolution and 
further authorises the said C'ommittec to confer with the 
Committee that may be appointed by the All-India Moskm 
league for (he same purpose and to t<ikc such fiuiher 
measures as may be necessary; the said C'ommittec to sub¬ 
mit Its Report on or before the Isi of September, P>16, to 
the Cicneial Sceretaiies, wlu') shall eiieulate it ti) the diffe¬ 
rent Piovineial Congiess Committees as early as possible. 

XX. RESOLV'ED Ihis Congiess is strongly of 
opinion that a reasonable and delinilc limit should be put 
to the demand of the State on land and that the permanent 
settlement should be inirodueed in all areas, ryotvvari or 
zaminadaiy, where that settlement is not in force, creating 
fixity of tenure for occupants, wherever possible, and that 
if the Government does not see its way to the intioduelion 
of such settlement, a settlement for a pciiod of not less 
than 60 years, should be introduced. 

'Ihe Congress is further of opinion that effect should 
be given to the recommendation of the Royal Commission 
on Decentralisation, that the general principles of land 
revenue assessment should be embodied in provincial legis¬ 
lation and that such legislation should state specifically the 
limit of enhancement of assessment, if any. 

XXL RESOLVED -This Congress, while expressing 
its appreciation of the action taken by Government for 
the industrial development of the country, is of opinion 
that the measures adopted hitherto are inadequate to meet 
the requirements of the situation and expresses its convic¬ 
tion that for removing the industrial backwardness of 
India it is necessary 

(a) that far greater provision than exists at 
present should be made for industrial and technical 
education by the establishment of a technological 
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faculty at the principal Indian Universities, by 
establishing institutes of research and attaching felK>\\- 
ships thereto, by the deselopnient of e\i^tlng technical 
institutions and the opening td' new ones and the 
gradual introduction of elementary technical instruc¬ 
tion in pi 1 maty and secondaiy schools; 

(b) that fiscal autonomy should be granted to 
India m regard to the lc\ymg of duties both on impoits 
and exports; 

(c) that industiial Advisoiy Committees should be 
appointed for eash province to co-opciate v\ith the 
Department of Industiy m that province, one ol 
whose functions should be to diiest the pioiieeimg 
of new industries; 

(d) that ailificial and unjust barriers like Excise 
duties on cotton goods and the dillcicniial lalcsfiu 
Railway consignment, vvhish favour the foieign 
manufacturer at the expense of the indigenous manu- 
factuier, should be removed. 

\\H. RESOI AED I his ( ongiess while strongly 
disapproving of tlie existence ot llie Indian Students' Depait- 
ment in England, as it is at present constituted, aixl its 
methods ('if wot king, earnestly draws tlie attention (>1 the 
Government ol India and of tlie Scsretaiy of Stale foi India 
t(^ the growing discontent among Indian students in the 
United Kingdom caused by tlie increasing tendency on the 
pait c'lf the I diicational institutions theie to lestiict the 
admission of the Indian students and by the unfair and diffe¬ 
rential treatment accorded to them atiei their admission 
to such institutions, and urges the Secretaiy of State lor 
India to use his influence, autluMit.v and power towaids 
secLiimg cciiialiiy of treatment and oppc'iitunity lor them. 

XXIIf. KKSOEVKI) Ihat tfie NAWAB SM D 
MOHAMMED BAHADUR and N SUBBA RAU PAN- 
TLJI U be appmnted Secretaries of the Congress loi the 
year 1916. 

XXIV. RKSOIA'EI) Ihis Congress records its sense 
of high appreciation of the sei v ices ot Sik W ii i iam W r idoi k- 
Bi'RN and i^llier Members cT the British Ci)mmittee and 
resolves that the oiganisalion of the Biiiish Committee and 
India should be maintained, 

XXV. KEwSOIA'ED-(Minor amendments to the 
Conslituiion) 


Provided 

(a) Tliat the said Association by a special resolu¬ 
tion accepts Ailicle I ol the Congress C'onstitution 
and notifies lo that effect to the I’lovmcial Congress 
C'ommittee (d the Punince to which it belongs. 

(b) Ihat tile said Assoclatnm makes tlie accep* 
tanee of tlie said Article I a ci'>ndition piecedent to 
new meml''ei ship. 

(e) That the total numhei the delegates ti> 
be elected by such j^uhlic meeiiiig shall imt exceed 
15 m nuinher and no such Assc'teiation shall he enti¬ 
tled ti') call more than one public meeting foi the said 
pin {loses ftM any one session of the C ongiess. 

But this howevei will be subject to the light of the 
All-India Cmigtess CiMunuttee to disquahfv any such {Poli¬ 
tical Association oi Bodv at anv lime. 

Extplanatiipu: No jPeison elected as a Delegate need be 
a membei c»f any Congiess C ominittee if he is t'theivvise 
cjiialified " 

Alt 111 (a) Substitute “j^lace" for “town". 

Alt V’l Omit the woid “United” bi.ft>ie the vsotd 
“Bengal" and m.ike the same .liter at ion in othei \i tK les 
wheiever the exiPiession “linited Beug.il ' occuis. 
At the end of Aitide VT add the following 

“Ei>i this jPiiipose Cooig and the aicas adnimnte- 
red by the Biitish (iovei niuent m the Ni/am’s Domi- 
nicPiis, Mvsoie, Tianvacoie <ind Cochin, shall belong 
to Madias, similar areas in Baioda .iiul Kathiawar 
and Southern Maratha States to Bi>mbay, Assam to 
Bengal; Delhi, Ajmei-Mai wai a, anil the aieas admini¬ 
stered by the Biitish (io\ei mnent m RaiiPUtana to 
the United Piovinces; British Baluchistan to tlie 
Punajh areas adinmisiered by the Biitish (iovein- 
menl in C'eiitial India to the ( eiilial Provinces". 

XXVE RESDEVEI) That the next session of the 
Indian National Congiess be held at I uckuow m Deccinbei, 
1916 . 

XXVTI. RESOIAED That this Congress lecoids its 
best thanks to the Piesident for the valuable service to the 
C ongress and the cause of the eountiy by his si>leiidid and 
statesmanlike address and by his conduct duimg the sittings 
of theCongiess and his moie aiduous work duiing thesittmgs 
of the Subjects Committee. 
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Ambica Charan Mazumdar 


/f Spirit /s abroad and uf live in stirring 
times. At sueb a time, we need the wisdom, 
the tact, the firmness and the conediatoriness 
of a man like Mr. Mazumdar and I have eon- 
fidence that you will profit by his sound, wise 
tiuidance and statesmanship in the critical time 
that awaits you. 

S ue'I I were the terms in which his life-long friend 
nntl political leader Surendranath Banerjea 
proposed AMBICA CHARAN MAZUMDAR to 
the Presidential chair at what was till then the most 
memorable of C'ongrcss Sessions. Ambica (duiran 
was (4 then and had behind him years of consc- 
cfalcd service to the Motherland. 

lie began life as a school-master and was 
Surcndranalh's colleague in the Metropolitan 
Institute of Pandit Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar. 
Later he became a lawyer and rose high in his 
profession. As member of the District Board and 
later as Cliaiiman of the Municipality, he rendered 
phenomenal service to Laridpore while his crown¬ 
ing clVort was the establishment of the Faridpore 
C ollege. Indeed, he was the maker of Laridpore 
and the Grand Old Man of Fast Bengal. Thrice 
was he elected to the old Imperial Legislative 
C’ouncil. 

As in the case of his old friends and illustrious 
predecessors on the Congress ^addi, Surendranath 
Banerjea and Bhupendranath Basu, Ambica 
C haran Mu/umdar came to the forefront of the 
nationalist movement when Bengal was rent in 
twain. So strongly did he feel about the partition 
that he contemplated selling away his ancestral 
property in Fast Bengal and settling down in the 
western zone. He threw himself heart and soul 
into the anti-Partition movement and so controlled 
It in his own little domain that the Fieutenant- 
Governor, on his arrival in Faridpore, could get 
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no coolies, but had to rely on the police, for carry¬ 
ing his luggage. 

Ambica Charan was a Congressman from almost 
its advent. He was a familiar ligure on its plat¬ 
form and of a rare quality were his flights of 
oratory. A man of high intellectual eminence and 
master of mellifluous diction, he sometimes cast 
a spell of his own. The following—an excerpt 
from a speech of his at the Amraoti Congress, 
on the Sedition Bill—was given by Chintamani as 
an example of his animated eloquence: 

Gentlemen, for what and for w hom should w e 
be seditious? Is there any shadow of the Moghul 
still hovering about the country that is beckon- 
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in^ us to raise the Cre^ee/it staiu/arJ on the 
niouIi!en/i<^ walls of Delhi? Is there a Peshwa 
in the Deecan who i.s .still harpi/i}^ on the dreams 
oj a Mahratta empire? Then for whom should 
u’c' he seditious'^. . . . (Jentlemen, horn of a people 
whose aneestors often saerifieed their <iwn 
children for the suppo\eil welfare of their kmes\ 
we ilisdiim to take lessons m lo\altv from those 
whose liherties are hathed ami conseri rated 
in royal hlood. 

Amhica Charan's (Oratorical power rcniirukxl 
one, of Suiendranath Banerjea’s \igoioLis conten¬ 
tion that n(ob(ody coLil(.i excel as an (orator who l\\s\ 
not lo\c his M(othcrlan(l, “lo\e her iiulcc(.I with 
a true and soul-absorbing l(o\e." Me was intensely 
proud of his own Bengal for haMiig “alwavs held 
the beacon-light to the rest of modern India aiul 


2^)4 

marched at the \an of all mcoxements religuous, 
social and political." No less was he proud of 
India as as an “1 pitome of the World". /\nd ol 
its glorx' he spoke witli a laptuKoiis ehHjuence and 
wrote entrancing pass.iges o\' e\ocati\e pr( 0 se, in 
his Indian \ational I.volution which is still a little 
classic in our piohlical literature 

Ambica ('haran |sasscd awa> in ha\mg till 

the last, retained his faith in the destin\ o\' India 
Of his last \ears which were cKouded and e\tremel\ 
tr>mg, Surendranath spoke this in mo\ mg teims- 

Prostrated h\ disCiise, sulfetiny fuun furea- 
vements, whuh daikened his honu\ his interest 
in puhlie w'()tk lemaincil unaJuifed, luul fuon 
time to time, as oiiasum rLijuned, the iiuind 
Ohl Miin spoke out with the ilciisne empluisis 
of his \ ininyer dii\ s. 


AN ILLUSTRIOUS LHADER 


He has been doing useful, solid, splendkl work m the 
silenee and obscurity of his native tvWMi far away 
in one of the eastern districts of Bengal. I have 
known Ma/umdar for the last forty >ears and 
more. Both of us were then young, both of 
us were in the prime of life, full of that youlhl'ul 
enthusiasm which, I hope, in him as well as m me, 
is not yet dead. Both of us were then members 
of a profession wlm^h he has subsequently vacated, 
the noblest that (>ne can think of, the profession 
of a teacher. Both of us were school-masters. 
We then became friends, close, intimate friends, 
and formed a friendship which will last and endure 
so long as life lasts and endures, a friendship whi(.h 
culminated in warm personal attachment and 
devotion to one another in comradeship, in the 
held of battle, hghting for India's freedom. 

My friend is not only a theoretical but a 
practical politician. He has done splendid work 
in connection with the institutions of local self- 
government; and local self-government, to quote 
the words of Gladstone, is the seed-plot upon which 
and around which develop those habits which 
constitute the truest qualilications for self-govern¬ 


ment. bor vears he was C'haiiman of the land- 
pore MuniLipalitv, luU an ornamental liguie-head, 
but an active worker like vour illustiioLis countiv- 
man, (ianga Prasad \aima, looking after every 
road and every drain. My fiiend has chaiyeed 
the character and C(>mple\i(m ol his native city. 

I arklpore belore him was something veiy (.hiVerent 
fiom what I andp re now is. He has given it a 
system of water-supply which has become the 
model of similar systems m the molfusil tovMis of 
Bengal. As a member of the Bengal I egislative 
C'oLincil, he has done v aluable woi k. As connested 
with the Swadeslii movement and the anti-paitition 
agitation those were stirimg times he has ren¬ 
dered services which, I lu>pe and trust, a grateful 
country will never forget. His independence of 
character, honesty of purpose, high intellectual 
capacity, unflinching devotion to the cause of the 
Congress and the country, have made him out to 
be one of the most illustrious among the great 
and illustiKaus leaders (d’ public opinion in India. 
\\)u are wise in selecting such a man as yisur 
President. 


Si:R1 NDRANAIH BaNLRJIA 
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FEATURES 


1. The Congress -the sixth in U.P.- met for 
a second time in Lucknow which was ideally 
suited for Congress-League rapproachement. 

2. The session was also unique because of the 
reunion of the Moderates and the Extremists, since 
the Surat Congress. 

3. The chairman of the Reception Committee 
was tlie widely respected panhit jaciat narayan 
who rose to be a Minister in U.P. under the 
Montford Reforms, in the distinguished company 
of C.Y. Chintamani and who, like him, made 
history by resigning his ministership as a protest 
against bureaucratic interference. An ardent 
Liberal, Jagat Narayan was later a member of the 
famous Hunter Committee whicli inquired into the 
administration of martial law in the Punjab, in 
1919. He was one of the three Indians—the others, 
being Chimanlal Setalvad and Sultan Ahmed - 
who wrote its Minority Report. 

4. I'or the lirst time a Governor addressed 
it: It was Lord Meston, Governor of U.P. When 
accompanied by Lady Meston and members of his 
personal stall', he entered tlic Congress pandal, 
he was given a cordial and hearty welcome. The 
President, addressing him said: - 

On behalf of the Congress and on my own 
behalf, I offer your Honour a most respectful 
and cordial welcome: 1 recall to-day a chapter 
of the early history of this movement. In 1885, 
when the Congress was lirst started in Bombay, 
Sir William Wedderburn, Professor Wordsworth 
and other high ollicials attended amicus curiae 
to listen to its voice and to advise us. In the 
second Congress held at Calcutta, Lord 


DulTcrin received a deputation of the Congress, 
headed by Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji. In the 
third Congress at Madras, Lord Connemara 
received all the delegates. But here the 
curtain of official sympathy for the Congress 
dropped for a time. It has, however, been 
revived again. In 1914, Lord Pcntland attended 
the Congress. Nowy your I lonour has graced 
this Congress with your presence. We lake it 
that your Honour sympathises with the rising 
aspirations of the people. 

Lord Meston in reply to the welcome accorded 
to him, said: - 

Mr. President and Members of the Indian 
National Congress, there has been between the 
Indian National Congress and myself from the 
day of Its inception a curious link both in time 
and in sympathy. The Congress, as you. Sir, 
have Just reminded us, lirst saw the light in the 
year 1(SS5, and that was the year in which I 
lirst began my endeavours to serve India. 
1 hroughout these intervening 3l years, I have 
thus had a unique opportunity of watching the 
development of this great movement, and I 
ha\e watched it with interest and, believe me, 
not without sympathy. It is therefore a very 
special pleasure to me to be for the first time 
a guest and a visitor of your Congress meeting, 
and I thank you from the bottom of my heart 
for the warmth and sincerity of your wholly 
unexpected welcome. 

4. Memorial tributes were paid to the “brave 
comrades” whom the country had lost during 
the twelve-month. (They are reproduced in these 
pages). 
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MEMORIAL TRIBUTES 


Since tlic Congress nssembled here sc\cnleen 
years ago, a great change has come o\cr men's 
minds and llie new spirit has not passed LuckiKnv 
by. Blit it is sad to reilect lliat lh(we who roused 
it from its torpor and exiiorted it to marcli forward 
instead of casting, longing, lingering hniks behind, 
are no longer in (Uir midst. It was tlie earnest 
desire of (.anga prasao \arma that I ucknow' 
should in\ite the Congress again. The Congress 
meets at Lucknow but our behncLl leader is nc^ 
longer here to inspire us wath his example and to 
rejoice with us at its success. 

And before we could reconcile ourseKes to the 
irreparable loss we lia\e sutlered in his death, we 
have been depri\cd the guidance ot pisiiin 
NARAYXN dar at a time when lirmness of mind, 
soundness of judgment and clarity ot \ision are 
needed mi>re than ever. Bishen Narayan Dar h.id 
a passion for study: he lived in close commimum 
with the master-minds (af the world, and t(’) ripe 
scholarship he united a powerful and capacious 
intellect which enabled him to profit in a rare 
measure from the wisdmn that lies embalmed 
in books. And withal he wore his learning lightly 
as a (lower, and his man\ and varied gifts were 
always at the service of his countrymen. Thougji 
incapacitated by prolongcil illness for active work, 
his interest in public aHairs continued unabated 
till the end; and from his retreat at Almora he 
(K'casionally contributed articles to the press on 
impoitant cjiiestions which testilied to the vigour 
of his intellect and his /eal for public scrv ice. I lad 
he been spc.rcd he would have stood beb>re you 
to-day to welcome you and helped you with his 
knowledge and wisdom to solve the vital and 
intricate questions which will presently cng.agc 
your attention. But tate has willed it other¬ 
wise. 

It is our misb^rtune to nKuirn this year some 
others besides nisiiLN naravan dar. Since wc 
met last, g. sfbramama iyir and daji abaji kharf 
have gone to their rest. The former was among 
the fathers of Indian lournahsm and by his iiitormcd 
and fearless writings contributed not a little to 
the formation and growth of an enlightened public 
opinion. Both of them were a tower of strength 


to the cause which we all have at heart. 

JACiAl NARAYAN 
{Cihiirnuifi, /v.L' ) 

‘‘Brave Comrades” 

While most pople count their gains, we have to 
count our losses at the end of everv vear. How 
sad It is to contemplate that scaicely a vear passes 
away without leaving us tlie pooier m the ranks of 
(uir public men! How fast are the elcar old familiar 
faces on the C’ongiess platform vanislimg into the 
void, not ti^ speak of the seiious losses which the 
ciHintrv sustained in her earlier beieavements. 
Onlv last vear we lost three of our tiled veterans, 

the brilliant, the versatile, the mdmnilable 

Pill Ro/i SHAH Ml 111 V, the saintly and deviBed 

(iDPAi KRisiiw (iOKiiMi and that silent and 
steadfast worker who was ime of the brave 12 
who inaugurated the Congress at Bombay m 
1SS5 (lANCiV PRASAD VAKMV. 

And before this old, iiekety globe ol ouis C()uld 
complete another levoliitum, that “lell sergeant 
strict m his arrest" has snatched iivvay three of our 
brave comrades whose lo>alt\ to the eountrv was 
equalled only by their spirit of sell-sacriliee, 
and whose devotion to duty was stii passed only 
by their extiaoidmary capacity for vvoik. g. 
.sTBRAMAMA IM R, the founder (d‘ the lluhln, the 
oigani/er of the Mahaian Sabha, the editor ot' 
the Mifrc/iK vnIio WvIs the liist to le.id the 

plough and turn th.e fust sod o\\ the C'ongiess soil 
by moving the first resolutum ot the 1 list Indian 
Nation.d C'ongress, m.iy well be called the Maker 
of Modern Madras; while daji abaii khari, who 
was lor about eight >ears hyv.illy and elevotedly 
associated with our esteemed Iriend and veteran 
leader, 1)T'. Wacha, as a .lomt Cienei.il Secretary 
to the C'trngress, was a man of whom any commu¬ 
nity might be justly proud and whose untimely 
death is an irreparable loss to the country and the 
Congress. 

Lastly, it is with feelings of piobnimi grief 
which has not yet been touched by the healing 
hand of d ime that I must menlum the passing of 
our gifted and distinguished countryman, one of 
my predecessors in the chair to which you have 
called me to-day, pandii bishi n narayan dar. 
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Brother-delegates, as the first cili/cn of Lucknow 
and the Chairman of the Reception Committee, 
his voice should have been the first to be heard in 
this pandal this afternoon in eloquent welcome 
extended to us all, but it was not to be, and his 
voice has been hushed in the great silence, and the 
duty remains with us of offering our respectful 
tribute to his departed worth. 

Yet another eminent Indian has recently 
passed away, who, though not in the Congress, 
was with the (\sngress all his life. ii.r.. gupia 
belonged to that distinguished triumvirate who 
formed the vanguard of the Indian Civil Service in 
this country and it was he who was the originator, 
if not the author, of the llbcrt Bill. Two of this 
triumvirate have passed away, while, thank God, 
the tliird who having consecrated his life to the 
service of the Motherland, still retains the command 


which he has held for the last 30 years. May 
suRi.NDRANAiK HANi RJi A bc long spared to lead 
us and serve the country! We have had very few 
friends in England and how fast is their rank 
thinning away! sir iilnry cotton who, both in 
and out of Parliament, was one of the bravest 
and truest champions of the Indian people and 
who had cheerfully sacrificed his own interests for 
those of India, passed away last year amidst the 
universal lamentations of a grateful people who 
had most need of such a man at the present junc¬ 
ture: while shortly afterwards the great Labour- 
leader, KFiR iiardit, who made India's cause his 
own and like Hamden witli dauntless breast 
fought for suffering humanity, went to his eternal 
rest, creating a void in the ranks of our friends 
which is not likely to bc soon filled up. 

AmBIKA CiIARAN MlJZliMDAR 
{TrcMilcnt) 
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The Forward March 

On e\ery side wc see the stirrings of a new spirit, 
a yearning towards light and t'rcedom, and the time 
is at hand for the realization of the glorious drevims 
of those whi^ sowed the seed western knowledge 
in India. The call of the Motherland is sounding 
in our ears. I he fVess Act eaninU quell our ardour, 
nor can the Delenee of India Act cool our enthusi¬ 
asm, d'hey only reinforce the lesson that 
"where freedom lives not, there live no good 
things." linjiist (qsposition, instead (’^f daunting 
us, will only stimulate us t(^ greater elVort, for to 
us self-government is not .i privilege but a duty. 
Inspir’ed by a clear-e>ed faith in the ultimate 
victory of our cause, which nothing can shake, 
and a passionate patriotism which rejoices in 
service and self-sacrifice, we shall march forward 
resolutely 1(^ the goal, that we have set before us, 
of winning for our eanmtr'y its nghll'ul place m the 
British Ccmimonwealth. 

Narain 

{ClHiirnuuK Rcccptiofi C'oniniiltcc) 

Let Cur/on Know 

It was I ord C'ur/on who on a memorable 
occasuvn said that it was ncU given to "an Indian 
corporal to carrv the l ield Marshal's baton in 
Ills knapsack", but here an Indian private, 
reel Lilted somewhere m the seventies who, alter 
a few years' training, ioined his colours but never 
rose above the rank of subaltern, has to-day after 
nearly 35 }ears of active service lound that baton 
thrust into his hand which, however, he neither 
deserved nor dreamt of, in vill his life. 

i.egendary Lucknow 

1 he thirty-first Congress ^it Lucknow, the 
historic capital vif (3udh, which played such an 
important pait m the early history of British rule 
in India Lucknow, the Koshala of the ancients, 
the city built by Asoof-ud-l)owlah, and adorned 
by his successors with magnificent mosques, 
mausoleums and imambaras and crowned with 
gilded lowers; minarets and cupolas I.ucknow, 
the centre of the great tornado which swept over 
India in 1857 in which the brave Lawrence and 
Nicholson fell and where the gallant Havelock 
sleeps embalmed in the thrilling memories of a 
historic siege 


Blessed Are the Peace-Makers 

If the I'liited ('ongress was buried in the debris 
of the old I rench Ciar^len at Siir.il, it is re-born 
to-day in the Kaiser Bag of I iiLkaow, the garden 
of the gorgeous King Wagd Ah Shah After 
nearly ten years painful sepaiatum and 

wanderings through the wilderness of iniMinder- 
st and in'IS and the mazes of u n plea sani eon ii ov ci ^les, 
each widening the breach and lengthening the 
chain of separ ition, high the wings the Indian 
Nationalist Paity have come ti> realize 'he tact that 
united they stand but divided they fall, and brothers 
have at last met biigheis and embraeed each other 
with the gush and aidour, peculiar to a rceoneilia- 
tum after a long separation Blessed .ne the 
peace-makers lloiKuir. all honom to those who 
in this suicidal civil war held the olive branch (M* 
peace, iind glory to the patriotic good sense of the 
belligerents on both sides wlu^ having lealized 
their true p^witum and responsibilitv have at a 
psychological moment so wisely buried their 
hatchet and cIosclI their ranks. 

Restoration and Rejoicing 

It IS surely not wisilom l(^ c.ill our elders fools, 
for there are those coming aftci us who, following, 
(’lur prece<.lent, may letinn the compliment with 
accumulateti interest, let iis. therel'ore, give up 
all cant and like practical men fnmiy and reolutely, 
yet soberly and discreetlv, look the situation in 
the face, and with heait within and Clod (ueihead. 
Loyally follow the leadeis who, if they have not 
won the battle, yet have neither lallen back nor 
betrayed their trust I most coidially welcome Bal 
Gangathar liLik, Motilal (ilnwe aiul othei brave 
comrades who separated from us at Surat and 
have been happly restored to us at I uiknow. I 
rejoice to find that they are alter all ‘of us' and 
'with iis' and let us hope nevei, never to part again 

Merc .Moonshine 

Loi’d Morley complained that he eould not 
g.ve Us the moon, but we vveie never so m(V(vn- 
struck as to ask for the moon and his I ordship 
need have no fears that he has given us something 
more substantial than mere moonshine, (ientle- 
men, it will be my most earnest endeavour to throw 
soriie little light on some ol' the phase - ol tlie present 
situation, and if 1 cannot present to you even the 
faint light of the aurora boreal is, \ shall certainly 
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not presume to allure you by raising to your minds’ 
eye the trecherously dancing flashes of the will- 
o’-the-wisp. 

Despotic Rule 

The bureaucracy which now rules the country 
is despotism, condensed and crystallised. In it 
the Service is so firmly and indissolubly combined 
with the State that for all practical purposes the 
one may be said to be completely merged in the 
other a combination which is infinitely more 
dangerous than the combination of the Judicial 
and the Executive functions of which we have 
heard so much. It is certainly not accountable to 
the people and the service and the state being one 
and the same it is responsible only to itself. It is 
essentially conscrvati\e in its temperament and 
thoroughly unprogressivc in its character. Like 
Narcissus of old it is so much entranced with the 
loveliness of its own shadow that it has neither the 
leisure nor the inclination to contemplate beauty 
in otliers. 

An Anachronism 

Old ideas are changing faster than one can 
realize and it is no fault of the Indian people if 
they arc unable to reconcile themselves to a patri¬ 
archal or a paternal form of Government, The 
present form of Government, whelever its claims 
for the maintenance of an orderly administration 
may be, is more or less an anachronism. 

Matter of Adjustment 

The tide has set in and it will not roll back under 
any human command. You may have to adjust 
and rc-adjusl your windmill occasionally, but you 
cannot turn back the course of the river. The 
best and only remedy therefore now is not to go 
back but to press forward, not to cling to an 
obsolete and worn-out institution which is no 
longer suited to the present condition of the country, 
but ilrmly and cautiously adapt the constitution 
to the requirements of the time and adjust it 
to the grow ing demands of the people. 

Representative Government 

Bureaucracy has accomplished its work. It has 
established order and tranquillity. But it has 
outgrown itself. Its continued existence is fraught 
with mischief and unable to cope with the rising 
forces of popular opinion, and with the demands 
created with the newv spirit, it has had recourse to 


a policy which has excited grave public discontent. 
What then is to be the remedy? That remedy is 
what has been so effectively applied in other 
countries similarly circumstanced; and the remedy 
which suggests itself to the Indian mind, as it 
occurred to John Stuart Mill and to Edmund Burke, 
lies in the grant of Representative Government. 
Call it Home Rule, call it Self-Rule, call it Swaraj, 
call it Self-Government, it is all one and the same 
thing -it is Representative Government. The 
idea is not a new one, nor is it the revelation of any 
evangelist. 

The Blessings of Freedom 

Anarchism has its roots deep in economic and 
political conditions. One asks how is that free 
countries like England and France or America 
are free from this taint. There the blessings of 
freedom, of industrial progress and of peace and 
contentment w'hich follow in their train reign over 
the land. Let those great blessings be ours and 
anarchism will disappear. 

What Great Nation! What Heritage! 

Remember of what great nation you are born. 
It was for you that in the early morning of the 
world the Vedas were revealed and in a later 
period democratic Islam came with the Koran 
and the practical Farsi with the 7A'nd Avesta, 
Yours is the heritage of three of the most ancient 
civilizations of the world which have formed as it 
were a glorious confluence of three streams in this 
sacred land of yours; while to these in the dis¬ 
pensation of an inscrutible Providence a fourth has 
recently been added to constitute a Sagara-Sangama 
for the deliverance of your race. It was for you 
that Vyasa wrote and Valmiki sung, and it was for 
you that Patanjali evolved the loftiest of philoso¬ 
phies and the Cccta, expounded the siimblime 
mysteries of life. It was here that more than two 
thousand years ago Buddha Gautama, the truest 
and greatest benefactor of mankind, first 
taught the doctrine of universal brotherhood of 
men, which now sways the minds of one-fifth of 
the population of this habitable globe; and it 
was here that five hundred years ago Sree 
Chaitanya preached the gospel of love, fraternity 
and equality from the banks of the Ganga to 
the banks of the Narbuda; and now modern 
civilization is prostituting science, filling the air, 
land and water, with deadly engines for the destruc¬ 
tion of God’s creation. 
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Patriotism 

But let us not he great only in llie worsliip of a 
great past. A mighty wave of change is surging 
throughoul this world and India is passing through 
a momentous tiansition. Her future is in >our 
hands: You can either make or mar that future. 
If I were asked, wliat was tiie first demand of the 
Motherland upon her children at this juncture, 1 
would unhesistatingly answer that it is 
Patriotism. And the ‘-eccmd? Patriotism. And 
the third?—Patriotism. I do not mean that morbid 
sentiment which rises like a rocket and falls like a 
stone; not that sentiment winch takes a man otV 
his feet and lands him in disasters; not that senti¬ 
ment which panders to passion and does not 
appeal tc^ reason; hut 1 mean that supreme \irtue 
which enlightens the head and cnnohlcs the he.ut, 
and under the heavenly inspiration of which a man 
forgets his self and merges his individuality, like 
drc»p in an (K'ean, in the vast all-ahsoibmg interest 
of his country, feeding only on self-sacrilic and 
ever growing oil what it feeds. To the Indian 
Nationalists their country must be their religion 
'daught hv no priests hut by the heating, hearts" 
and her welfare their common taith “which makes 
the many one". Hushed he the whispers of 
jealousy and spite, and silenced he the discordant 
notes of rancorous dissensions amongst you. 
Sink all vour dillerences m a supreme common 
cause. Unite and stand s(didly shoulder to 
shoulder, resolved cither to concpier or to die. 

Watchword .And Battle-Ciy 

nu’u-ct-Moti-Droit is the motto cmhia/oned 
on the Biilish Coat of Arms ami as citi/cns of the 
British I mpire ‘God and My Right' ought to he 
your watchword and tialtle-cry in the Idoodicss 
revolution which is t<iking place in this coimtiy. 
Be ambitious hut not pianid ; he humble hut aspiie 
to a nobler, manlier and healthier hie. What have 
vou to boast of hut your vanished glories! Aon 
arc Citlandcrs in \our own Motherland. In the 
huining woids of the I ather ot the (’ongress 

avail \our wealth. \our leanimi.% 

Ij/iptv titles, sonhd trade! 

'Due Sell-rule ]\'ere worth them all! 

Nations hv themselves are made. 

AMUK A CllARAN Ma/I’MDAR 
[President) 


‘"The Blood of Alartvred Sons" 

It may seem a kind of jsaradox that 1 should he 
asked to raise my voice on behalf of the disinheii- 
ted manhood of the country, hut it is suitable 
that I who re[>rescnt the other sex, that is, the 
mothers of the men whom we wish to make men 
and not emasculated machines, should raise a 
voice on behalf of the future mothcis of India to 
elemand that the birthiight of their sons should 
he given hack to them, so that to-morrow's Imiia 
may he once moie worthy of its vesterdav, that 
their much valued birthright be restored to the 
Hindus and Miissalmans of Imiia, t(> the dis¬ 
inherited martial Rajput and the Sikh and the 
Pathan. I he refusal of the jvrivilege, that gifted 
privilege and inalienable right io c,iiiv aims, is to 
insult the very C(’>re o\' tiieir valiant manh(n>d 
lo prevent to-day millions of brave voung men 
willing to carry arms m the cause of the I ingare 
Is to cast a slur on the very ideals of the 1 mpiie. 
In youi iitime, O citi/cns ol India, I a|'>|XMl to the 
representative o{' the gieat I mpeior of this gieal 
Imlian I'mpire to plead for our rights, to sugiport 
Us m claims, to grant to the children of’ to nioriovv 
the right that their forefathers o\' vesterdav posse¬ 
ssed. Who but a woman shall raise a V(uce for 
)ou who have not been able m all these vears lo 
speak for \t)urselves with any elleet'^ I ci>me 
from a city where every man is privileged toc<iiry 
arms the African, the Rohilla, ami the Sikh do 
cany arms iheie and never has it been said m 
mv city (d' Hvderabad that all these various aimed 
elements have ever been disloval to the s(nereign 
power Shall md the gieatei giortion of India, 
British India, take a lesson fimn that (uie native 
state that kmnvs how to trust the l<gvall\ of its 
subjects? Have we not, the W(unen (d India, sent 
our sons aiul biothers lo shed their blood on the 
b;ittlelields of Idanders, lYance, Gallijsoli ami 
Mesop(gamia‘' When the hour comes loi thanks, 
shall we not say to them for whom they (ought, 
when the terror and tumult (d' hale sliall cease 
aiKl life IS refashioned, and when there is jveace, and 
you offer memorial thanks to the c«unrades that 
fought in the dauntless ranks, and you honour 
the ileeds of deathless ones, remember the blood 
of martyred sons, and lemember the armies of 
India and restore to India her hwt manhoovl. 

Mrs. Sarojim Naidh 
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A Disgraceful Act 

To the extent to which there is a free and in¬ 
dependent Press as a proper index of popular 
feeling wliich can keep the Cjoxernment informed 
(>r the true wislies and aspirations of the people of 
the eoimtry, to that extent alone is the Government 
likely to act rightly and fulfil the proper duties of 
(ioxernment. In so far, therefore, as this Act has 
proved a serious menace to the liberty of the 
Indian Press and docs not enable the Government 
to sec eye to eye with the governed in regard to 
matters affecting the administration of the country 
or even to find out what people are truly thinking, 
[o that extent we say that this Act is one winch 
should no longer disgrace our statute-book. 

C'.P. Ramasvvamv Aiyak 
* * * 

Isqiiality 

We want to be put on a position of equality, 
and it* we are not going to get that, I say on behalf 
o\' myself and on behalf of this Congress and on 
behalf of everyone interested in the honour and 
sellVespecl (d' India, that we shall not allow the 
(io\ernment to have its last say on tins great 
siib)ect. 

G.A. Na II s\N 
+ ^ * 

A (ifcat Kccoiistructiun 

W'e aie on the eve ol' a great leconstriKtion. 

I he woild after the war v\ill not be the same as it 
\\as befoie tlie war I ngland and India will parti¬ 
cipate in that reconsti iiction. d he object of the 
war is to vindicate the sanctity of tie.ity obhga- 
tnms. to piotect the rights (d' minor nationalities, 
to iipindvl the sacicdness (d' scraps and bits of 
paper. In the same spirit, 1 must, we are entitled 
to hold that the giMcious messages contained in 
(Mil dialaters and prod.imations slnnild be redeem¬ 
ed and upheld, for the moral law does not work 
bv Ivititudes and longitudes. It is of universal 
application. 

\Miy Wc Want Scif-fiovernmciit 

We v\anl self-government finally for the 
highest einls of national existence, for the moial 
and sinritiial elevation ol' our people. Political 
iniciioiity involves moial degradation. It is 
galling h) oui sdf-respeit. 1 he minil and the 
conscience of a free man are not the mind ami 
conscience of a slave. A nation of slaves could 
never have produced a Patanjvdi, a Buddha, or a 


Valmiki. We want self-government in order that 
we might wipe off from our brows the badge of 
political inferiority and uplift our heads among the 
nations of the earth, so that we may fulfil the great 
destinies that arc in store for us, under the blessing 
of Divine Providence. Wc want self-government 
not only in our own interests but for the sake of 
humanity at large. In the morning of the world, 
on the banks of the Ganges and on the banks of 
the .lumna, the Vedic Rishis sang those hymns 
which represent the hrst yearnings of infant 
humanity towards the Divine ideal. In the morn¬ 
ing of the worhi, before the I ternal ('it\ had 
been built on the sc\en hills, we wcie the spintual 
preceptors of mankind. Kashi was llouiishmg 
before Babvlon. Our past takes us back to the 
dim twilight of history. In those davs when the 
world was sunk in primev.d barbarism, we wcie 
the guides and instructors of mankiiKl. llas(Hir 
mission been fulfilled? it has been arrested .and 
will have to be renewed, ave, renewed and fullilled, 
so that we may rescue humanitv from the gio'-s 
materialism and tlie |’)ei\erse moral cult lire w hic h 
has heaped the battlefields of lui ope with the hesa- 
t(’>mbs ()f the deavl. But we must be full\ ecjuip[ied, 
before we can adcHiuately discharge this high and 
exalted function. Self-government is the indis¬ 
pensable eciuipment. I hese arc tlie ide.iN, the 
hojU‘s and the aspnations which inspire us in the 
demand for self-government. Our woik is not 
political. It IS moral, it is icligious. W’e ate, 
therelore, irreiistible and invincible. 

> ictory In Sight 

We arc witliin measurable distance ol’ vict(uv. 

1 he promised laiul is in sight. I iami the Sm.ti 
of hope and f.iith we behold its sjsIend(Hir. But 
whether we shall enter it or whether our cntr.iiKe 
shall be delaved or indelimtelv p(wtp(med will 
depend upon ourselves. 

Sl Kl M)KANA I 11 Bam K 11 A 

Bonar l.aw's Advice 

It is said that you ought not to embarrass the 
British (jovernment by raising such a cjueslion .is 
this in the middle of the war. W'c are(mly follow¬ 
ing the example ol the sclf-govei nmg DdinimoiG. 
We aie only taking the advice nl Boiiai I aw, the 
late C'ohmial ScLietary, who advised the Dium- 
nK>ns, li> strike the iron while it was led-hot. 
That is the advice that, unasked, I admit, we lake 
to ourselves, dhe iron is red-hot. But after 
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Ihc rcconslruclic^n of the lOnpirc the iron will be 
cold, and where, I ask, is ilic blacksnnlh who allows 
a led-lud iron to cool ilown before he tries to 
strike it to the sliape and form lie wants? 

I.o\e for I’n^Iiind 

India has still Io\e Om' Fnglaiul India eloes 
not want t(^ break the Biitish ciMincction. but the 
I naland she hues is not the stecbfiained l iiLdand 
oi the Press Act, the Defcrice of India \ct. tire 
SedilKMK Meetings Act, (he C riminal I aw Amend¬ 
ment Act, and the dclimlum ol' seditt«m in the 
Penal ( (ulc and all tlu^se Innnble RcL’iil.itions of 
ISIS, ISIO and IS27. It is not the I npland of 
those tlnnes, that we lo\e It is the I iialand (d' 
( imnwell, ol llampden and P\m. ol Milton and 
and Shclle> ; it is the I neland that sheltered the 
thieatened life of Ma//mi, the I neland that web 
canned (laiibaldi by thousands m her streets as 
the liberatin' id' Italw the 1 nidand that has been 
sheltering’', e\ei_\ piditical refugee, that [notectetl 
Kiopalkm, that piadeeted Stepniak, the man of 
the Red feiioi, when pi ice was set on his head 
b\ the 1 sai of Russia Me li\ed ini bnelish soil 
ami I neland winild md yi\e up the piditical lefucee 
[o the hands id' his Russian enemies It is th.it 
I iiekind that we hue lh.it is the I iicd.ind that, 
despite cwciMlnny else, we still beliexe in 

Mrs \\\ii Biswi 
'f r 

lick Now in laieknow*' 

I am clad to sa\ that I ha\e h\ed these ten 
\ears to see th.it xxe are reunited in this ( onyaess 
and \N e are yiun" to put oui \oices and shouldeis 
n^yelher to push on this sijieme ot' Sell-(io\ei n- 
rnent ; an\l not oids' ha\e we h\ed to see these 
dilieiences closed. Init to see the dilleiences ot 
flmdiis and Malnnnmed.ms closed as well So 
we .lie ni»w united m cwei\ w.in m the ('mted 
Piae. inLCs, and we h.i\e lound that luck now m 
I i" know. So I consider this the most auspicious 
s.js KMi id the ('onyress. 

""I nilcd We Stiiiid ’ 

We ha\e to yam these riyhts, remembei, fiom a 
poweil iil bill eaiici .icy. an unwilliny’ bineaucrac\, 
naim.illv imwilhn*’ heeaii e the bine.iui.u i.u y 
now teel . that the e iiyhis, thc'-e pi i\dene., this 
a.Mlhoiitx will jxass out ol their h.iiuls. I would 
led the same il I weie in that position, and I am 
md yoiny to blame the buie.uicracy for eiileitam¬ 
my that natuial feehny: but natural as that I'eelmg 


ma\ be, it is a feeling which we ha\e to conduit 
against. It is a t'eelmg that is not cimducixe to 
the growth of self-go\ernment m this countix We 
ha\e to tight against that teehng, .md when \oii 
ha\c to light .rg.imst a thud pait\, it is a xeix 
important thing that we st.md on this pLitloim 
united, united m laee, united m lehgion .md united 
as regards all sh.ules ol'ditteient |xolilieal opinion 
Ih.it is the most mipiMtant ewent ol the d.ix 

H (i I II \K 

\ Free Hand 

Reldims 111 diiblels amt m instalments we ha\e 
h.id 111 the p.ist and we might expeU to h.i\e m 
the tuliiie I hex will not s.itists the iisni'’ ami 
glowing .ispiialioiis ol oui xoimlixmen now 
Self-iespcLt alone demands th.ii like idliei sell- 
respeetmy, nations of the xsoild. we should be 
allowed ,1 tree h.md to work out oui own desimx 
and th.it we should not be tre.ited .is peipelu.d 
schoolboxs 111 politics 

III H \ii xDt R S xrm 

I iine for \elion 

I he time loi .wtion has come. Remebei. xou 
aie demanding .SeIf-( ioxei iimeni .md llmne Rule 
loi liuh.i Do xiui lot a moment beliexe th.il 
\ou will get it bx .iskmg’ I niess ami uiilil. .is 
Mrs Besant h.is told xou, xoii m.ike xoiii iiilem 
beliexe lh.it xou aie m e.iiiKwt, ,md that xou ,iie 
seiious 111 xour dem.mds. xou will nexei vet .mx- 
thmy 

M \ /ii \ K i 1 11 \oi I 

r f 

Worship of the Aloflur 

1 ai.h (d Us h.is seen a xision lo e.idi ot us 
h.is eome lh.it lixiiig coiismou^ness (h.it it is umtc'd 
seixiee for the Motheilaml th.it eoiwlitules the 
supremest hope ol'tomorioxx I here is no one so 
mean, so xxcak. so selhsh .is not to think that 
in the scrx ice of the Motherl.md lies |oy yie.itei 
than all peison.d jo}s, m sulleimy loi her comes 
the sLipiemest consol.ition in oiii peison.d soiiow 
.md m her xxorship is the .ibsolution id' in. to lixe 
for her is the most xictoiious timmph ol hte, to 
dic‘ for her is lo achiexe the priceless cio\xn ot 
immoit.dity. I et us then offer oiii hxes un.mimous- 
ly .IS .1 tidnite at the feet of the Mother l.md, 
lor, as piophet of Islam s.ixs “Mnder the leet ol 
the Mother lies Ibiiaidise 


• -Mrs. Saroiim Nmdu 
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RESOLUTIONS 


I. RLSOIT IION This Congress places on record 
its sense of profound sc^rrow at the great loss which India has 
sustained by tlie premature death pandit nisiirN nakayan 
DAK who won the esteem and ei>nridenee of his countrymen 
by his selfless and broad-minded patruHism and rare intellec¬ 
tual attainments. 

IF. RLSOLUTION -This Congiess expresses its pro¬ 
found sorrow at the death of d. slbramama niK whose 
fearless independence, fervent patriotism and great knowledge 
of public problems, specially of economic ciueslions, will 
cnshiine him m the grateful recollections of his countivmen. 

111. RESOI.U I ION -This (\mgress deeply mouinslhe 
death of D'Mi \H\Ji KHAKI who was (Uie of the staunchest 
suppoiters ol (he Congress mcnemcni and rendered valuable 
services to the C'ongiess as its Joint (ieneral Secretaiv. 

IN’. Rl-’SC^IA I ION I his Congress expresses its deep 
sorrow at (lie gieat loss which the British bmpii e has sustain¬ 
ed by the |'>ienuituie and tragic de.tth of iokd kikiiimk 
who was a great soldier and who rendered eminent services 
to tho 1 mpire diiiiiu; (he pieseiU wai. 

V. RKSOIAEl) This C ongress respectfullv begs t<v 
convev to Ills Maiesty on behalf of the people of India, 
their deep hyvalty and profound devotion to the Throne, 
unswerving allegiance to the Biitish connection and then 
lirm resolve t(^ Maud by the I mpite. 1 his C’ongress pravs 
that the cause of the Allies may be ciawsnevl with success 

N I. RLSOLN Isl) - 1 hat m the (''pinion ol this ( ongicss, 
the Indian Aims Act slu'uld be repealed and Indians should 
be entitled to possess and use arms on conditions similar 
to those which prevail m 1 ngland, t'»ower being leseived 
to laKal (i»)Ver nmeiits to impevso such restrictions as the> 
may, lioin time to time, deem tit in the case of particular 
areas or lubes 

Ml. RISOIAIT) 

(a) In view ol the baneful elTect on the martuil 
spirit ol the whivle lace and cd'the military p('licy of 
the (imeinment ol liuha, which is based on distrust, 
and having regard !(’> the natuial lights ol Indians to 
he alhwN^d to ti,un tlicnisclvcs (o defend then hearths 
and lu>mi.s m times ol danger and their intense ilcsiie 
to seivc the I mpiie m a mililai V caf\icitv, in the opi¬ 
nion ol this ( ongiess, justice as well as statesmanship 
demand that Cjovernment should allow Indians to 
enlist themselves as volunieeis. 

(h) On gnninds of justKe and expediency and 
m view of the mihiaiy capacity ol Indians as shown 
on the haltlchelds ot 1 ungve, Alrica and Asia, this 
Congress earnestly appeals to the Cioveminent to 
thunv open (he commissioned ranks in the Army to 
Indians and to pi ov ide adequate lacihlies in India 
ioi tiainmi; likhaio as oIIm is hn the Aimv 

Mil. RIcSOlMT) I hi s ( »>ngiess pi.ices lui leconl 
Its sti ong, eonviction that the Ihess Ad ol IdlO has proved 


a menace to the liberty of the Indian Press and has hampered 
the legitimate expression of healthy public opinion which 
is so essential to gtxKl administration, and m view of the 
wide and arbitrary powers conferred by the Act upon tlic 
Executive, this Congress sirongl) uiges the Covernment to 
repeal it. 

IX. RESOLVED — 

(a) This Congress strongly urges that irulentured 
immigration should be stevpped by prcdnbiting the 
reciLiitment of such labour witlim the ensuing veai. 

(b) In the c'lpmion ol this CTsngiess, it is highly 
desirable that at least one representative Indian selec¬ 
ted alter consultation with assiKiatuuis vcncing Indian 
public opinion, he appointed by the Covet nment ol 
India to take part m tlie foaheommg mteidepait- 
nieiital C'onfeicnce to be held m I ordon for theci>n- 
sidcration of this tiuestion. 

(c) This Congress earnest I v rep nest s that the 
reports td Mai jor ibanks and llon‘ble I hamhi Matak- 
kyar and of the mter-depai(mental committee be 
published foi general mfoimation and discussion 
bcTore any action is taken tliereupon. 

\. I^ESOLN ED That this Congress, reiterating the 
resolutions passed at (he previous sessions of (he Congress 
on the subject of the treLilment ami status of British Indians 
in the sell-governing Dominions and the (" r ow n Colonies 
(vf tile I mpire, once mine pLices on lecmd the ever-growing 
sense i>f dissatislaction at the continued ill-tieatmciU of 
Indnm settlers m those Dominions and C olonies, and expres¬ 
ses the eatnesi hojve (hat, as a result of the gi owing leehiig 
t'f cndtesion among the constituent parts ol the 1 mpire due 
to the present world-wide war, the statesmen and people 
of Ciieater Britain will take a moie liberal .md Impeiial 
view of the status ol the Indian settlers m those pails. 

\I. RIfSOLMT) Ihis ( ongress nu^st i es|sectfully 
urges upon the Cioveinment the desiiabihty df appointing 
a mixed committee ol otticials and mm-ol helals to enc|Uiic 
into the causes ol agraiian Double and the stiained relations 
between the Indian ryot and the I UDg^can planter m Noith 
Bihar and to suggest lemechcs iheretoi. 

XII. RESOIAEI) 

(a) I hat liavmg reg.ird to the lau (hat the’ great 
communities ol liklia aie the mheiitois ol ai.cient 
cIV ili/alions and hav e show n great c.ipacii> feu C iovern- 
ment and admmisti alion, and to the pukgicss m educa¬ 
tion and public spiiit made by them duimg a ceiUuiy 
tvf British lule, and fun her having regal d ti^ the lact 
that the present s>stem of (iover nment does lUM satisfy 
the legitimate aspirations of the pei>ple and has become 
unsuited to the existing, coialitions arkl ietiuiiements, 
(his Congress is of oinnuvn that the lime lias come 
when Ills Magsty tlu King I inpen'tr should Ih‘ 
(deased to issue proclamation announcing that it 
IS (he aim and intention ol Ihilish policy to confer 
bcTf-Cioveinment on India at an eaily date. 
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(h) I h,il llii-, (. ofigross JciHcUkIs iluit tlclmito 
step shoiiKl bo taken towauls Sjr-Ciinernmeiu by 
granting tlie refoim LontaineJ in tbe scheme piepaied 
by the All-India C'ongiess ('iinimittee in cancel I 
with tile Reloi Ill Coininitlee aPl’'oinied b> tlie \ll- 
liidia Mcislem I eagne 

(^) 1 hat in the re-cotisii ueiion ol |lie I nipiie. 

India shall be lifted funn the positu^n of a dependeiK\ 
to that of an equal partner in the Lnipire with the 
self-go\ ei ning I^oni'niinis. 

Mil. RlfSOlMd) lhis( ongrcss urges the (. ongiess 
Coinmittee, Nome Rule I.eagnes, and other assoclations 
which ha\'e as then object the altainmeiu Self-Cio\ei n- 
meiii wiihm the I mpiie to cairy on thicuigh the >eai an 
cdiic.itoe piopaganda oji law-abiding and constitutional 
lines in suppigi of the tefoinis put loiwaid b> the Indian 
National ('ongie''S and MosRm I Ovigue 

XIV. RIISOIMI) 

(a) That this Congiess jdaces on leci'id its 
grateful appiecialion of the sentiments con\e>ed in 
the message ('f the Ihinie Ministci lo the Riinces 
and people ol India and lull> shaies in the detenni- 
rialion ol the Hiiioh people to bung tlie wai to <\ 
tiiuiiijihant issue 

(b) Miat ihu Congress regiets tfi.it l.itger use 
has nig been made ol the man-powei ol Indi.i .ind 
urges that .in .um\ mav be raised immeduitely m 
India fiom the ci\il pt^pulatum under Indi.in commis¬ 
sioned OltiCcis loi that j'>nipose 

(c) I hat the ricsuknl be aniluniseil to submit 
the .ibo\e lesolntion to the Ihiinc Ministei by wire 
thuiLigJi the fnopi .1 channel. 

\\ . Rls.SOlA LI) III IS ( ongiess pi.Ices on lecou! 
Its emph.itic piotesi .ig.nna ilk higliK icti ogiade clniast^i 
of the Latna lini\eisit\ Bill, and stiongK inges that it 
should be so .imendcsl .is to mike it .1 thi>rough|y hbei.il 
and piogiessoe ineasiite, 

\\ I. RLSOIA I D 

(a) 1 hat this C»mgicss Mews with ahum the 

Intensive use made ol the nd’ence ol Indi.i Act .ind 
the Bengal ReiM'l.ition III ol ISIS, and urges th.it 
in the api^licalion (d’ the Defence ol India Act, which 
Is .in emeii'ciicy nKasurc, the same j^iincij^le should 
be b>lloweil as undei the D«.fence of the Re.ilin Au 
of the I hilled Kingdom and the same jiioccdure ado,|'>- 
teil in de.ding, with peisons scnight to be j^iocccdcd 
ag.unst under the Act, that, aftei aiust,.i si itcinent 
in wilting (d the chaiges on which-the aiicst is m.ule 
oi an order of internment is intended to be passed, 
should be handed over to the j'leison arrested, that 
a st.itement by way of explanation should be taken 
from an arrested person in wiitmg, il he so desiies. 
but that st.ilemeiUs m the natuie (d’a cimfession sh.ill 
not be t.ikcn except under the sateguaids pioxidctl 
m the case of accused jkisons under the Code ol the 
Criminal Procedure; that, as soon as possible, aiul 
before an order lor internment is made after arrest, 


•til p.ipers aiitl sl.iiemcnis m connection with the c.oe 
should be l.ud beloie .t Commiitce ccmsistmi’ ol .i 
l.iwNcr Jiulge of the lligh C ouit a lum-tdlu i,il [k.icti- 
sing I.iw\ei .ukI .i Judge heUmging to the Indi.m Ci\il 
Seiche lor coiwidc i .it urn. .ind th.it |koj\‘i l.Kiliues 
tor leg.il assistance be .illoided to jk isons .u tested 
uiuler the Deteuce ol luvli.i \c i 

(b) I hat in sa-^e ol ju ol eedings imdii Beng.il 
Reeulalions III »d IMS and smiil.n Regul.iuons m 
(nh.er PuniiKes the same iniKi^iluie maN be followed 
so lai as ju .1*. l II able 

(c) I hat lliis ( ongiess Oiou'-K piolisis .dmiiisI 
the Lin I list t’tok IS jMssed bs the C io\ e i miik nis id Bomb.iN 
.ukI the Cciilial Pionukcs .ind IKi.ii. piohibiiing 
Mr^s Bl s\\ 1 liDin lUtMing the said Piociikcs .uul 
e.unestls uiges the Cio\iinnunt ol India to .iliac 
public fettling bs adsising C i o\er nmeiUs coiic^-iikd 
to c.mcel the oidcis m t|iiesiion 

\\ 11. RLSOI \ I D 

(a) I h.U this ( onan css tecoids its delil\i.itc 

ci'UMction th.il li> lostei the disJojgiKnl of high 
ediic.ilK'n 111 liulia, n is ucicssais th.il (I) .idniinis- 
tr.itise .md eiluc .it lon.d smskc slnmld be liiled m.nniv 
by LjU.ililied Indi.iiu, the ixisiimt disiiniiion belssccu 
the Indi.m .uul Piocnui.d Sciskis biinu done .iw.is 
ssith, .ind lh.it (-) .1 subsi.mli.il m,i|oiii\ of the 

inemKis id the Sen.lies ol the I ni\u siig lU'w 
existing or to bi- istiblished, dionld be ikclcil Iw 

the gi.ulu.itcs ol the I ni\ciMtics .ind bs the piokssois 
.md te.ichiis id msl it ui ions .ilhli.iiid tluiclo, .uul 
th.it sill h Sen.lies should h.ise lull loniiol o\ci their 
own execuiise .uul cduc.ilion.il jU'Ius 

(b) Ih.it this ( ongIe'^s i, sliongls (d <q'inion 

th.il Cioscinment should .nonn l.ioui imi', <d moiuv 
to second.US’ .uul higlu i idiu.UKMi ihm is doiu. .it 
juesent and lh.it the inks relating the m.iximiim 

iiiimfvr ol .idniis'^ion . into .i i l.r. kc. ,iiid gi.inls-in- 

.ud should lx modihed, .uul lh.it in llu mallei of 

gr.inls in .ud the jUcscid vhlkicUci , lulween I iiiopi.ui 
.uul Indi.m students should be .iludi !ud .md l.nilities 
allorded to .ill dc-.eism.g juipih, no poliu ol r.iie, 
c.iste lu ciiid, lot iLccisiui' ilk beiuhis ol higher 
ediu .u urn 

(c) Ih.il m skw (d the iMi.miount import.nice 
(d educ.iling the m.isses .md tlie cxpciieiiLe ol othci 
I otinl i ICS hie h ' iiow s t li.il the dil I usion of e K iiu nt.u V 
eiluc.ilion IS cssenli.d to widespiea<l niduslii.il idn- 
c.Uion .md giiui.d |Uoeu.ss. this ( ongii-s iiig. s iijum 
the (loverntikiil id liuh.i llu luics.iis ol l.iking e.iils 
steps |o 111.ike ikiuciil.iis cLlue.ilion lice .uul ciuii- 
pulsor s 

(d) I h.it 111 MLW of the eXj^eiieiue (d other 
countries this C ongiess '.tionglv uiges upon tlie 
(losernrnent the iiigenl neees'ily of st.uling .in 
ailecju.itc number of uidusiii.il. .igiie nil iir al ,md 
commeici.il schoeds .uul ‘iinil.ii msiiiulions of a 
higher isik' to jgovidc siiil.ible edue.itu>n loi iruluslii.il 
and comme rci.il c.ueeis, which will h.ise the .leldilion.d 
adsantage ol iclicsing, the jncssuie on accommoda¬ 
tion in general scliools and ci>llegcs. 
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(o) 'I hat this Congress is further of opinion that 
if neeessaiy and until national control is effectively 
seemed over the educational system, voluntary organi¬ 
zations, independent t)f Ciovernment control, should 
he started and developed for the purpose of founding 
and expanding schools and colleges and for imparting 
geneiMl, technical and eommeteial education suited 
to the needs of the country. 

<f) I hat m the opinion of this Congress 
compiilsoiy religious instruction in any school oi 
college aided out of public lunds to pupils, the 
consent of whose parents has not been preMoiisly 
(d'aaincd, is incompatible with the policy of religious 
ncuttaliiy to which (H)vernment has pledged itself, 
and urges the early insertion of a conseicnee clause in 
the bducalional C'ode to prevent interference on the 
pait of school or cidicge authorities with the religious 
beliefs of then pupils. 

Will. RESOIAIsl) With regard to the proposal 
ol the ScLietary of St.ite for India inviting two specially 
elcetcd representatives fiom India to assist him in the 
l(M-theonung Spceial Conference to a sci les of special and 
coiUiiuious sittings id the War C’abinet m ordei to consider 
war c|ueslions and to prosecute the war vigorously, this 
Congicss uiges that at least two repiesentatives of India 
to be elected by the elected membcis of the Imperial and 
various Piovincial C luincils should be allowed to represent 
India diiectly and md merely to assist the Secictaiy ol 
Slate tor India 

\l\. RLSOLMil) 

ta) I hat this Congress, while thanking the 
(loveinment of India for renewing their recommend¬ 
ation to the Secietary of Stale for the establishment 
o\' an I xccutive (Council in the United Provinces, is 
ol opinion that it should be presided over by a 
Ciovcinm chosen fiom the ranks ol public men in 
I ngland, and that half the membeis of the Council 
should be liKlians. 

(b) Jills Ciuigicss expicsscs the earnest hope 
that the miioduction ot this reform will not be dcla>cd 
bevond the leiiuie of idlicc of the present Lieiitcnanl- 
Cj(wcinoi ol the United Piovmccs. 

X\. RUSOUVFI) Ill,It this Congress, while thanking 
the (loxcinmeni ol Iiulia tor their decision to est.ibhsh a 
High C omt in the Punjab altei the war, leaffiims its 


resolution that it is desirable to invest the Chief Court of 
Hiirma and the Courts of the Judicial C'ommissiopcr (d' 
Oudh and the Central Piovmces with the status and I'xnveis 
of Chartered High Courts and prays that caily steps may 
be taken by the Secretary of State for India for the introduc¬ 
tion of this urgent refoim. 

XXI. RFSOLVED That this Congress accords ns 
most cordial siippoit to the Swadeshi Movement and calls 
upon the people ot India to labour for its success bv making 
earnest and sustained el foils to piomotc the gicwth (d 
indigenous Indusines by giving prefciencc, whciever piacti- 
cable, to Indian products ovei imported conmii'diiics even 
at a sacrifice. 

XXII. RESOIAEI) That the All-lndia ( migiess 
Committee be authorized to arrange that a deg'nialion 
consisting, as far as possible, of representatives limn the 
different provinces should proceed to I ngland immcdiatelv 
after the war to press Indian cl.inns as outlined in Resolu¬ 
tion XII on the attention of the CJovcinment .ind pei ide 
of Ldigland, and to arrange for a special session ot the 
C'ongiess m I ngland, i! neccssaiy 

XXIil. RF:S()I.\'KI) I hat m all (ii.iK hv jmy Indians 
should have the light to claim that not less than hall the 
jura>rs shall be Iiulians. 

XXIV. RIsSOLNKn lh.it this (d^ngiess liUallv dis¬ 
approves of the existence ol’ the Indian Students' Hepai I inciii 
both in (ireat Piiiain aiul India, which is a soiiice ol 
constant irritation to the Intlian siiklents studving in (lie.it 
Prilain and an unnecessary buiden on the Indian lax-paua 

XXV. RKSOl VED I hat lhi ( ongi ess 1 cc ol ds 11 s 
sense ol high appiccialion of the seivices id SIR \\ II I \.\\\ 
Wl DDM<HURN and othei .Mcudacis id the liiilish 
C'ommiilee and resolves that the Oigaiuzaiion of the Ihitish 
Committee ami Irulia shmild be inaintaiiicd 

XXVI. RES(.)I NEH 1 hat N SljHinRAU and 
NAWAB SVl n Moil AM Ml O be re-elected Joint (.eiie- 
ral Secretaries tor the Veai PM/ 

XXVII. RESOIAEI) Ihat h.i\iiig icgaid to ilie 
special circumstances c'l this veai's session, the ( ongiess 
recommends to the All-lndi.i C ongress ( onaniitce to 
consider, if and to wh.il extent Article ol the Congress 
Constitution should be relaxed m jcg.tid to the |\ivirieiit ot 
delegates' fee to the Hiitish Cougiess Corniiiitice. 
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A wii wool) {;is she was kninsn till hci mairiaeo) 
was horn a 1 oiKhaicr, nu the lirst of Och’ibor. 
IS 17 Ol' Insh descent, she was, as a ehikl, m\siieal 
aiul iniauinatiNe, ‘\eeing Msions aiul dieaniin" 
tlreanisd' Hei‘ keenls inlelleelual I'athei died when 
she Wvis haid!\ li\e while hei hi other's ediie.itn^n at 
llanawv heeamc I he sole-ahsoi hine occupation ol 
het deeply rehpioiis mother. Her own iiphimeiipj 
I’lassed into the hands of Miss Maiisat. a sistei 
of the fa 111 oils luw elisi, (’a(')tain Mai i \at, w ho look 
her residence, and siarled her Siinda> School, 
at leinhill. on the borders of |)e\on. IVrh.ips 
Annie's eail\ edueatmn had a trille too much of 
leheioLis em[)hasis, her ta\oiirite books bemn 
HLiii>aii's IHL PIl.(,RJ\rS PRiX^RrSS and 
Milton's r tR.iniSL I OSL 

\t 14, beiian her tia\els abroatl with Miss 
Mari\at, to Cjcrmanv and I ranee and hei spinlual 
loneinps in straneer realms. I'nkmd weie the 
kites to hei when in iStib she was mtiodnced to 
a elei e\man, l\e\ I laiik Ik'sant, for il meant an 
eiiLMyenieiU with one whom “she did not pietend 
to lo\e " I he till ill ol a son in 1S()‘) and ol' a 
Llaiii’hler in 1S7() bioneht little eomloil (o the 
Loiiple, loin b\ ihlleieiiees m oiill(H>k on lile. 
Aiamisiny was her eonfession: 

We were an ill-maled j)air, my husKmd 
aiul I, Irom the \ery outset; he with \ery 
high ideals ol a husband’s authoiily aiul 
a wile's submission, precise, methodical, easily 
aiigeied and with diirieiilty appeased , I, accusto¬ 
med to Ireedom, mdilferent to home details, 
impulsiNc, hot-temi)ered and proud as Lucifer. 

I he worst happened : by 1(S73 broken was 
the marriage tie. 

By then not less exciting were Annie Besant's 
other experiences. Tor, she had been introduced 



to ladical politics, to the \ \//()\ 1/ RllORMI R 
and to ( hailes Biadlaugh wlm w.is, amon" (Uhei 
things, ‘'the Imest Speaker of Saxon I iiehsh, 
c\ce|)t peihaps John Briyhl'' On loiimig the 
I ree I hought Societ}' in 1S7I and attending one 
of BratIkiugh's lectuies, she tound him “.i wondei- 
ful man", and under his baiinei she laced the woild 
as vi free thinker and ladicak notwilhslandmi’ the 
shiill opposition ami e\en the obloc|u\ she IkuI to 
cneounler m the process. 

Very rewealmg indeed is the lollowing \ignctte 
of Annie Besant's tempestuous career m those 
years, left to us by the great British Lditor, W.l. 
Stead: 
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An authentic narrative of the soul-journeyin^s 
of an intensely reliyious soul from Evanyclh 
calisni to Puscyisni and thence through Broad 
Church iheisn] to the flat negations of an Athei¬ 
stic Materialism, out of which she has emerged, 
by way of Spiritualism, into the realm of Theoso¬ 
phy, is one for which uy" may search in vain in 
contemporary religious biography. Such a story 
could not fail to be full of suggestion in any ease, 
even if the writer were obscure and unknown, 
flow much more interesting, then, must it be 
when it reaches us from one of the most eloquent 
of livifig women, who is still in the zenith of 
her powers! 

She had already become the champion of the 
riglUs of 1 ast-bnd dockers and the unemployed 
and a maiked person in the eye of the Metropolitan 
police: she had also attacked Bcaconstield’s Imperi¬ 
alist policy and '‘the misgovernment of India" 
in her book ENC! AND, INDIA A ND AECJflA NfS- 
TAN, and she had also defiantly plunged into 
Charles Bradlaugh\ historic struggle to take his 
seat in Parliament “without offending his conscie¬ 
nce by taking the Oath of Allegiance in such a 
form as to have no binding effect." She joined 
too the I abian Society (1885) and figured in the 
company of Sidney Webb and Bernard Shaw'. 
and how signilicant it was that while Madame 
Blavatsky founded a Working Women's Club 
in I ondon, Annie Besant led one of the most 
powerful women's Trade Unions. 

Strangely unreconciled to the inadequacies 
in her own philosophy of life since 1866, Annie 
Besant found herself groping in spiritualism and 
drifting towards '\ heosophy. The two Volumes 
of THE SECRET DOCI RINE by H.P. Blavatsky 
which she reviewed for Stead, and the Report 
about the Madame herself by the Society for 
Psychical Research which she was asked to read 
by her, changed her whole course of life: she 
plunged headlong into Theosophy amidst fierce 
controversies over her conversion. But she made 
her choice irrevocably, the three objects of the 
Society being: “to found a Universal Brotherhood 
without distinction of race or creed, to forward 
the study of Aryan literature and philosophy; 
to investigate unexplained laws of nature and the 
physical powers latent in man." Madame Blavat¬ 
sky, died in 1891 ; a year later Mrs. Besant decided 
to visit India. Having attended the World Parlia¬ 
ment of Religions in Chicago en route to India, 


on (he 16th of October, 1893, she inaugurated 
her Indian tour. 

From the moment she came to India, began 
her life of dedication to the cause of the Regenera¬ 
tion of India which had few parallels in history. 
To the magnitude and quality of her many-sided 
and imperishable work, let us turn to C.R. Reddy's 
eloquent testimony: 

In what direction was not Mrs. Besant great, 
in what field not the pioneer, tiller and sower? 
She poured new life into every department of 
life and culture and into all the races and 
countries of the world. Education, social 
reform, aye, even forbidden sex, labour and 
radical movements, political evolution of de¬ 
pendent peoples into Statehood and nationhood 
and sclf-rcspcct, a closer organisation of warr¬ 
ing nations into mutual understanding and 
sympathy and a co-operative global order ~ in 
the encyclopaedia of human endeavour, has 
anyone shown greater dynamie drive and foie- 
sight than Mrs. Bc.sant? She grew with the 
years and grew beyond them and kept on gi owing 
Old age forsooth! Every year was a new age 
with her and no nonage. 

One of Mrs. Besant's first tasks in India was {n 
found the Central Hindu College in Banaras; 
later in 1910 she launched her plan for a (fenlral 
University and thus facilitated the advent of the 
Hindu University, since associated with the honou¬ 
red name of Madan Mohan Malaviyaji. Not 
less significant was her direct and active participa¬ 
tion in the development of the Scout Movement 
throughout India. She brought Indian women 
to the fore in the building up of a new India: she 
gave a new incentive to tlie uplift of the depressed 
classes. Siie was one of the earliest to encourage 
Swadeshi enterprise. In Madras she started the 
Y.M.T.A (on the lines of the famous Y.M.C.A ) 
and the 1921 Club at the CT)khaIe Hall, there 
was universal agreement that Mrs. Annie Besant 
was “one of the first to discover the unity of 
India in her cultural and spiritual life, and to work 
for it through religious awakening, and show us the 
priceless treasures of our own inheritance lying in 
scaled cases in our ancestral vaults." 

It was characteristic of Mrs. Besant to have 
brought a kind of Teutonic thoroughness to her 
work for the regeneration of India. When once 
she felt that there could be no Indian advance 
except on the basis of self-rule, she left no stone 
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unturned in making the polilieal \alle\s mslinet 
with life. Hci tunc, licr energ\, and her rcsniirees 
were all at the dispi^sal (d' tlie gieal cause I c> 
facilitate her political woik for ‘Home Rule', 
she loimded the \\eekl\ CoDinii^nw ad in Januais 
1914 w hile within si\ weeks, she purchased the dail\, 
MAnR\SSI\Nn\Rn and le-nuined it \l W 
I he\ at once hccaine the (Ugans of 
ad\anceLl nationalist (gnnion, and in\i>ked the 
wrath of tlie biircaiiLi ul>' J he rcpeatcil on¬ 
slaughts on the Nl \V pi ess Olds ser\e<.l to 

poj'iiilansc the cause ol Home Rule. 

Mis Hcs.mt bi'otight, by her passionate ad\o- 
cac\ of politiLul fixetiom lor India, a tiuich of 
realism as well as a sense of urgencs. .An exas¬ 
perated lord Renikiiul, the then (losernor of 
Madras, asked Iter to lease liuha but Mis. Hesanl 
Wvis not the pel son to ('bhge him vind h:s masieis 
In June 1917 site and her colleague^ m j^idilical 
ailrl louTiiaiisne \'.oik. (IS ,\iundale and IMS 
Wadia, were mlLined m Ool.ieamimd It mean.l 
that all oser the soanlis tiic apriarc was set liie 
to I sen ahaoad, tlwie svvie stiange manilesta- 
tions of discimteni \siih Rii'idi ^ta!e^lnanshlp as, 
for imtanee, the 1 S ISesid. ni s (\\ ilson'd e\pies- 
sion ot' ssinpathy ssiih the Indian nuwen.ent, m 
the wake of Sii S Salnamama Iser’s stmmg 
letter to liim 

lucre sseie rapid de\elojnnent>. Soon followed 
a proclamation by the Seuctaiy td State hn' 
India (rdssiu Motaee) and the ne^s \ iceiov (I <nd 
(.’hehnsfoid) publicising, Hrilidi intentions to 
grant self-gosernnienl to litdiia ‘dw the grathial 
deselopmenl of SLibaosuning institutions” I hen 
came Montagu him,ell to India m pursuance ol 
Ins polws Uy tiien Mrs Resant Wiis hononralds 
set fiee. She s\,!s on the iresl of the political 
ssase. A graielal nation msited hei to preskle 
os’cr the bmlhcornina annual C (mgress. And 
there at C\dcut(a, m liie Liooiig class ol 1917, she 
Ihundernl fioin the RresidcmllaI ( hair, that ‘4ndia 
shall soc>n be seen, pioud and sell-ieiiant, strong 
and tiee, the radiant splendotir ol Asia, the light 
and the Idessmg ol the World 

dhat was Mrs He.ant's linest hour. Later 
amidst the broken pledges ot the Hiitish and the 
direct action, m different forms, for which the 
(dmgress made itself responsible under Cjandhi|i s 
leadership, Mrs. Hesant found herself increasingly 
isolated. y\ persistent and deteimined woman, 
she made many a gallant efbut to bring the diffc- 


lent parties together and gel them mtcicsled m a 
stupendous cemstructwe eftcut t(> frame a Swaiai 
constitution fiu* India, b\ Indians lUit the odds 
were against hei leadership \aiiousl\ 'Set it 
WiMild be wrong t(^ devhict lumi sikIi disappiunt- 
ments as theie were, that she had snuggled m 
\am. Relerrmg to the ultimate cc>mpiomise 

“culminating m India's political f'leedom as a 
member ol the Hiitish C ommonweahli l)i 
(' R. Ramaswami Ai\ai Mis Hesanl's political 
conadpitor m the da\s of Home Rule, peisikial 
liiend anddisceinmg biographer iiglilK obsei\es- 
It iw/s this i<L\d foi whuh Ih /u'^iin! s//oi(’. 
suf Icrcil iiiul hiiltli'ii She did ran li\c SiC this 
(linuix (IS she /o/>/(//i Inst !u / hiuddi iijui fur 
disi]pf)()intnuii!s ()](! flu’ Riuauf h/hh (\>ntarnii s 
(h 1931 (///(/ 19gg ,y/u’ y),/ss((/ /// Lf'L 

Mis Hesant wlu^ toughi lor mlellcHual fieedi'iii 
.ilong.side with Hiadlaugh, wln> launclied Heinaid 
Shaw on his lileiai\ caieer. who came to India 
m 1S93 mul iu>t oiil\ adopted the Indian cosiimu‘ 
as well as most Iiuhan li.ibils bnl made' India hei 
home, and toic ga\e“hei iiicompaiable dcwotion 
iind her mcakulable sei\iceto the liiihan cause”, 
and who ast(>unded the woild b\ hei mai\ellous 
(ualor\ and d\namism, was one ol the gieatest 
women of' all time One ma\ well p(mdei o\er 
the tribute p<iid to hei, b\ the celebrated w liter, 
K S Venkataramani, a lew months before she 
passed into eteinils : 

Her life IS the rjidhst (i(f\(. nfin e i/i peiu c 
o/w fills known in (juest <>f fnitfi Sfu is the 
most simere liuniaiuhii uui o/ the iiniun I hi 
nivsiti yliinds (ontiniiolfv pt)ui into die stieiini 
of her (onipossunioiL hfood on 0 ( fini'i (iJhition 
for liunuinitv ond n fiwnd tfoof^ fot the well- 
heiiir (>f nion She has fned fu i stieniioiis eivlilv 
yeo! s of life ift the hiyjiest moods of o luotne 
roptnie and u/nest of woik fhis on\ one, 
man or woman, a finei leioid of selfless and 
diwoted w'o! k h) piesent hefioe the Maker or 
to one's own ei'/ie/ation'^ 

A (>raiul Personality 

'Hie Piesident elect has a woikl-wide name 
and fame she is honmired and respected m both 
hemispheres. She is one of world's great oiatois. 
Oratory, they say, not I is a divine gift In 
her case, it is merged m the grandeur of her 
personality and in the biillMiice ol her 
achievements. 

- SURLNDKANAIH HaNLRJI A 
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FEATURES 


1. The seventh C'alciilta Congress met amidst 
a eiiiiekening political consciousness in tlie country 
(uei the demand for Home Rule. 

2 Baikiinlhnath Sen was Chairman of the 
l\cce|stion Committee, C'.R. Das was one ol' the 
Nice ( hail men and Fa/lul Haq one of its General 
Secrelai les. 

3 Proceedings on tlie hrst day begin with 
the chan I mg of a song from Rii^vcila. (A). 

4. Invited by the Chairman of Reception 
(’ommittee, Rabindranath Tagore read out his 

(A) FROM THE RIGVEDA 

At 2 00 P.M. on 26th December (1917), the 
proceedings of the first dav of the 32nd Congress 
began vsith the chanting of a song fiom the 
A’/g Vi'dii ; 

L'filled in pi Digress and in speech, lei \aiir nii/nis 
(ipprelie/id alike in eoniKil and in pi aver, alike 
III lei'liie^s and in llioii^lil, he Ye one in vonr 
a\pifalions and in voiir desires, and niay \oiir 
niiiids he diawn loy.ellier to he as with one 
anollier. 

Al’ler I his hymn fkinde inalarani was sung by a 
choir ot ladies, dressed all in white and led by 
Mrs. Amala Das. 

(R) rA(;ORFS INVOCATION 

I lion has! yivi n ns lo live 

I ( I ns’ uphold lids honour wilh all our .sirenylh 
and will 

I Ol ihv ydorv ri’sl.s upon ihe ylorv that we ate, 
lei ns kiiow' that thv liyhl yrows dim 

in the In’iirl that hems its insult of hondaye. 
1 hat the li/e when it heeonies feehle, tininllv 
Yields thv throne to nntriith, 

I Ol wi'dkfh'ss is the tun tor who he trays our .soul, 
lit tins he onr puiver to 1 hee - 
(nve ns power to re.si.st pleasure where it 
enshnes us, 

lo lilt our SOI row' up to I hee as the summer 
holds its mui-day Sun, 

Make us strony that our worship may Jlower 
III love and hear pride in w'ork. 

Make us strony that nr may not insult the weak 
and the jalien. 


opening invocation (B) in a voice which, reaching 
the farthest corners of the pandal, hushed the 
vast audience w ith its music and heartfelt eloquence. 

5. It was at this Congress (in the Subjects 
Committee) that the linguistic principle was recog¬ 
nised as the basis of provincial delimitation (and 
Andhra got separated from composite Madras) 

6. Among those who supported the Resolu¬ 
tion on Indians and the Army was Prof. Kodi 
Ramamurti of Vi/.ianagaram, known as the l!ci- 
cules of India. 

That we may hold love hiyh where all thinys 
around us 

are wooiny the dust. 

They kill and fiylit for self-love, yiviny it thv 
name, 

1 hev hyht for hnnyer that thrives on hitfiher's 
jlesh. 

They fiylit ayainst thine anyer and die. 

Hut let us stand Inni and suffer with stunyth 
for the true, for the yood, foi the Lh rnal 
in man, 

for thv kinyifom whnh is in the union of 
hem Is, 

for thy freedom which is of the S()nl 
Our voyaye is beynn. Captain, 
lie how to I hee! 

Ihe storm howls and the W'au's me wuki'd, 
hut ire sail on, 

Ihe menace of danyer waits in tlnoiy to \iehi to 
I hee its of fenny of pain. 

And a voice in the heart of the tempest i iies^ 
'Come to Concpier fear' 

Let us not linyer to look hack for the fayyards\ 
or hosom, 

the darkeniny fioui s with ilread and donht, 
lor Lhy time is our tune and Ihv burden 
is our 0)17/ 

aiul life and death are hut the breath 

plaviny upon the eternal sea of hfe. 
Let us not wear our hearts aw ay in pick my 
small help 

and taking slow count of friends. 

Let us more than all else that 'Ilion art 
w ith us and 

w'e arc lliine for ever. 
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OBITER DICTA 


Fate In Ihe Making; 

Since its inauguration lhirl>-t\\o years back, 
under the inspiration and able guidance of some 
ot our nicest dislinguislied friends and palruMs, as 
a small and impielcnlKni^ oiganisation for focus¬ 
sing ollicial attention upon onl\ a few among 
man\ (d oui nritating and clamant political 
grievances and for educating public opinion both 
in India and Pngland, and duiing the whole period 
o\' its \iganous adolcsceiiLe, it has never had to 
tackle moie momentous, moie complicated and 
more perplexing constitulu>nal Ljuestions, cpies- 
lioiis Iraught with such immense possibilities lor 
the c'estmies of the peoj^le. Our fate is m the 
making as it were, and (Uir future and the futuie 
of succeeiling generations of Indians will depend, 
to some extent at le.isl, upon our deliberations m 
tins hall and our activities outside it 

I he Supreme Hour 

Ihe weight of leason and exjveiience, and 
pcihaps (d autlnuily, is infavoui of full lesponsible 
goveinment in the internal admimstratum (d* the 
i.ountiv Hut should such a scheme have to be 
al^andoned lot the pieseni, let us at least have the 
loundalKnis of real self-government, let us have 
a scheme sulIi as in the natural process id'evolu¬ 
tion will lead to the introduction within a reasonvible 
time of the ctdoiii.il t'orni of sell'-govetnmeiit We 
hope we shall not be dis.ippomted. Cjod giant 
that the authorities will use superioi It) all eon- 
sidLiatitins v\' prestme and class interest at this 
siipieme htiui ol t)ur n.itional existence, anti will 
ensuie the |>ei in.ineuLC of Hntish liuiian lule by 
making that rule iesponsi\e to the wishes t)f the 
people. 

IbviKl N I IIXNA III Si N 
{C han t)Hi}] of K ( ' ) 

1= 4. + 

'■'\our ( hosen Representative ' 

1 t)i the first time in Congress histt)ry, you have 
chosen as >t)ur President one who, when your 
choice was made, was uiuler the heavy ban ol 
Cjov eminent displeasure, aiul vvlu) lay interned 
as a person dangeitius to public safety. While I 
was humiliated, yt)u crowned me with honour; 
while I was slanderetl, >t>u believed in my integrity 
and good faith; while I was crushed under the 
heel of bureaucratic power, you acclaimed me 


as yt)ur leader; while I was silencctl and un.ible 
to defend mvself >ou tlefeiuletl me, aiul won for me 
release. I was prt)ikl to serve in lt)whest lashitui, 
but \t)u lifted me up and placed me before the 
world as vour chosen lepicsentative I have no 
vvoids with which to thank Vi)ii. no eloiniencc 
with which to repav mv tlebt 

A I nioii of Hearts 

The 1 nglaiul o(“ Milton, (‘imnwell, Svdnev, 
lUirke, Paine, Shellev, Wilbeitoice, Ciladst(>ne, 
the Pnglaiul that shelteied M a//mi, Ko^suth, 
Kropotkin, Stejnnak, .iiul th.it welcomed (i.iii- 
b.ildi, the 1 ngl.md th.it is the eneniv cd ivi.mnv, 
the foe of aiitt)cr.iLV, the lovei (>l tieedom, that is 
the 1 ngl.md 1 would lam heie lepiesent to viui 
t()-dav. l()-d.iv, when India stands eiCAt. no 
suppliant people, but .i N.ilu)n, selbonsiious. sell- 
lespectmg, iletermined to be lice, when she 
stietches out her h.md to Hiit.im .md (dieis 
friendship not subsei v lence, c (onpei .it ion not 
obedience, to-d.iv let me, vvestein 'uoin but m 
spirit eastern, cr.idled m I ngl.md but liuli.m by 
elioise and adoption, let me stand .is the svml)ol 
ol'union between (iie.it Piit.iin and India, .i union 
of' he.irts and fiee choice, not of (compulsion, .md 
therefoie of a tie whieh camu)t be fnoken, a tie 
ol love and of mutual helpfulness, benelici.d to 
both Nations and blessed bv Cod 

Homage lo Hie (CO.M. 

Indi.i's gie.it le.ulei, D.ulabhai N.ioiop, h.is 
left his moital boilv .iiul is now one ol the companv 
ol the iniinoitals who w.itidi ovei .md .iid liuli.i s 
progiess lie is with \\ (' Ponneiictg .md 
Kanade, .md AO Hume, ami lleniv Cotton, and 
idiero/eshah Mehta, and Ciopal Kiislm.i (lokhale 
the gieat men who, m Swinburne's nokJe veise, 
are the stais whwh le.id us to I ibeitv's alt.ii 

Ilicsi\ () men, shall ic honour, 

I ihcrfv only aiul ihcsc 
lor thy sake and for all men's and mine 
Brother, the erowns of them shine, 

Idyhtiny the way to her shrine. 

That our e\es may he fastened upon her, 

That our hands may emompass her knees. 

Not for me to praise him in f'eeble woitls of 
reverence and of homage. His deeds praise him, 
and his service to his country is his abiding glory. 
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A New Spirit 

Apart from the natural exchange of thought 
between East and West, the influence of English 
education, literature and ideals, tlie effect of travel 
in Europe, Japan and the United States ol America, 
and other recognised causes for the changed outlook 
in India, there have been special forces at work 
during the last few years to arouse a New Spirit 
in India, and to alter her attitude of mind. These 
may be summed up as: 

(a) J he awakening of Asia, 

(b^ Discussions abroad on Alien Rule and Imperial 
Reconstruction, 

(c) Loss of belief in the supcrii'irily of the white Races, 

(d) 1 he awakening of the Merchants, 

(e) The awakening of the women to claim their ancient 
pt)sition, 

ff ) The awakening of the Masses. 

Each of these causes has had its share in the 
splendid change of attitude in the Indian Nation, 
in the uprising of a spirit of pride of country, of 
independence, of self-reliance, of dignity, of self- 
respect. The War has quickened the rate of 
evolution of the world, and no country has ex¬ 
perienced the quickening more than our 
M otherland. 

Rirthrigiit 

India demands Home Rule for two reasons, 
one essential and vital, the other less important 
but weighty: I irst, because I rccdom is the 
birthright ot'every Nation; .Secondly, because her 
most important interests arc now made subscivicnt 
to the interests of the British Empire witliout her 
consent, and her resources are not utilised for her 
greatest needs. 

“A Spark of The Divine I ire” 

A Nation, an individual, cannot develop his 
capacities to the utmost, without Liberty. And 
this is recognised everywhere except in India. As 
Ma//ini truly said: 

Cod has written a line of I/is thought over 

the eradle of every people. I'liut is its speeial 

mission. It cannot he eamelled; it must he 

freely developed. 

Eor what is a Nation? It is a spark of the 
Divine Eire, a fragment of the Divine Life, out- 
breathed into the world, and gathering round 
itself a mass of individuals, men, women and 
children, whom it binds together into one. Its 


qualities, its powers, in a word, its type, depend 
on the fragment of the Divine Life embodied m 
it, the Life which shapes it, evolves it, colours it, 
and makes it One. The magic of Nationality is 
the feeling of oneness, and the use of Nationality 
is to serve the world in the particular way for 
which its type fits it. This is what Maz/ini called 
'‘its special mission," the duty given to it by God 
in its birth-hour. I'hus India had the duty of 
spreading the idea of Dharma, Persia that of 
Purity, Egypt that of Science, Greece that of 
Beauty, Rome that of Law. But to render its 
full service to Humanity it must develop along its 
own lines, and be seli-dctermined in its evolu¬ 
tion. It must be It-sclf, and not Another. 

The Spirit of Home Rule 

In the adapted vvortls of a Ghristian Scripture, 
it passionately cries: “What shall it profit a 
Nation if it gain the whole world and lose its own 
Soul? What shall a Nation give in exchange for 
its Sour.’" Better har^lship and freedom, than 
luxury and thraldom. This is the spirit of the 
Home Rule movement, and therefore it camuH be 
crushed, it cannot be destroyed, it is eternal and 
ever young. Nor can it be persuaded to exchange 
its birthright fim any mess of elTiciency-poltagc 
at the hands of the bureaucracy. 

j^re-requisite to Security 

Ihink o\' the joy of being a free man in a free 
coLintiy, the equal of other civilised men; ot 
breathing m an India at last purged of the poison¬ 
ous atmosphere of coercion; of kncnving that 
liberty of person and safety of property cannot be 
touched save by open trial, that one cannot become 
a criminal unconsciously, and at the whim ol an 
I xccutive, shrouded in darkness; that one enjoys 
the ordinary liberty of a civilised human being in 
a count!y ruled by law alone, uninterfered with by 
arbitrary Executive Orders. That security can 
only come to us with Home Rule. 

"Worth Living For, Worth Dying For' 

To sec India free, to see her hold up her head 
among the Nations, to see her sons and daughters 
respected everywhere, to see her worthy of her 
mighty past, engaged in building a yet mightier 
Future -is not this worth working for, worth 
sulfering for, worth living and worth dying for? 
Is there any other land which evokes such love for 
her spirituality, such admiration for her literature, 
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such homage for her \alour, as this glorious 
Mother of Nations, IVom \n 1 iosc womb went forth 
the raees that now', in I:urope and America, are 
leading tl^e w'orld? And has any land siilTered as 
our India has siilfered, since her sword was broken 
on Kurukshetra, and the peoples of huiope and 
of Asia swept acr(^ss her borders, laid waste her 
cities, and discrowned her kings I hey came to 
conquer, but they remained to be absorbed At 
last, out of those mingled peoples, the Divine 

Artilicer has welded for a Nation, compact not 
only of her own \iitues, but also of those hei foes 
and broiiglU to her, and gradiiallv eliminating the 
vices which they had also brought. 

Resurrection Morning 

After a histc>iy of millennia, stieteinng f,ir bavk 
(Mit of the ken mortal eves; having live^l with, but 
not died with, the mighty civihsatums of the Past: 
having seen them iise aiul Ih^unsh and decay, 

until only their sepulchres lemamed, deep buiied 
in earth's crust; having wrought, and triumphed, 
ami sulTered, and having suivived all changes 
unbroken; India, who has been veiily the ( ruci- 
tied among Nations, now stands on this her 

ResLirrectKui morning, the Imnuutal, the Glorious, 
the l-ver-\'oung; and India shall soon be seen, 

proud and self-ichant, strong and fice, the radiant 
Splendour oi' Asia, as the I ight and the Blc'^sing, 
of the World. 

Mrs Awii Hisvm 
( Pi i \h/i nf ) 

I he All Hrothers 

PKliSIDI N1 : I eliovv delegates and friends, 
we have heie among us to hear the passing ot the 
next resolution. I he mother ot Mtihomevl Ah and 
Shauk<it Ah who, as you know, are Iving interned, 
served by tlieir mother with maternal care I loin 
the time that Mahomed Ah was one veai old, a 
little child hanj'ing at his inothei s bieasi. his 
lather passed away, and through all the veais since 
then this his mother has guarded anti guided him 
and brought him up to be the noble patriot and the 
noble son that he is. She is a woman with a 
mother's love but with a lion's heart anti she tioes 
not mourn. Rather, she rejoices that her sons aie 
born wtu'thy to serve their mt)ther-ct)untiy. She 
asks me to tell yam that she was mvitcal io the 
Moslem League aiul that she w<niltl not go there 
without coming hcie lust. Itu, she says that 
though the Muss,ihnans are her brtUhers in faith, 


all Indians are her brt)thers m eountry. I know 
you will give her the welcome that she more than 
deserves, and lor a moment stand in reverence to 
this imMher. 

(All stood up and there was a tremendous 
shoutine of Paiiilc Mufaruni ) 

+ 

No Mtcrnativc 

If the (iovernment h.is to say anything m 
detence, let tliem prosecute these twe^ men (the 
Ah Brothers) befme a public tiibunal II it is 
not prepared ti’i do so, there is no other course 
lett open to the Gen eminent but to release tliem, 
it (ienernmenl means li^ be iiist and hnal to the 
( onstitLithm, for even (iinernmenl ilsell has geU 
to be hn.il \o the ( \ms!iiiition. 

B (; i II \K 

+ + c 

Righteousness 

Rightceuisness ah>ne exalteth a nation No 
nation howevei intellectual, lunvevei powerliil it 
may be, can alh>rd igiuue the te.ichmgs ot 
histoiy or th.e teachings of religion “ I he moving 
linger wriles and having writ moves on" 

S Saiyamikii 

Ih'rthi ir’ht 

I he light to beai aims was veuir Inrthiight I 
claim also th.it the light lo freedom of ihscussion, 
the freed(mi ol wriiiiu! .md publishing is .ilso not 
the le.isl p.ii l ol ysnir birthiighl and it is birthiight 
to which yiui .ne .is much entitled .is .iny other 

B (| li()K\IMA\ 
r ♦ t 

Sense of Re\oll 

It IS Ill human nature to Irel an.mist opgncssion 
and tyr.mny, it is in human natuic to give lice vent 
to our leelmgs, it is m hum.in nature to ihate 
aearnst rej^ression, and il our luleis will shut the 
g.iles of lair ciilicism, Ian pl.iy .md insticc, it will 
be III human nature also to try to lorce the gate 
tqseri. 

I A/i ( I 11A(.) 
+ 

Near Fulfilrnenl 

II the angel ol our Lite were to iiphit the veil 
which separates the present Irorn the liiture, the 
glorious and piomoed kind which we .ire about 
to enter and which i> the rich reward of the kiboui 
of (hose who have gone before us and who now 
arc lotaking down irpim us liom their high places 
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in Heaven, would burst upon us in all its fascinat¬ 
ing splendour. We are today within a measurable 
distance of the fuHiIment, a partial fulfilment at 
any rate, of what has been the cherished dream of 
the Congress, ever since the Congress was born, 
\i 7 . the attainment of Self-(io\crnment for India. 

No More vShams 

T et us have no more shams, no more shows and 
delusions, no more glorified debating societies. We 
have had enough of them-we now’ want something 
real, something substantial, something that will 
satisfy tlie legitimate aspirations of the people. 
1hat is the true solution of the situation. I he 
longer the solution is delayed, the greater will 
become the ciisis. let not the blunders of Irish 
histoiy be repeated in India. I he story o( the 
S^ybillinc Books embodies an eternal truth: the 
longer the price is delayed, tlie bigger is the toll 
exacted. The longer the concessions are post¬ 
poned, the larger the demand and the more critical 
the situation. 

Si Kl M)KA\.MH BaNI K.I! ,\ 

+ 4 ! 

step l)v Step 

W'e desiie tluit the attainment o[' complete 
Responsible (lovernment slu)uld be laid down in 
the Statute and iu>t left to the will of any party, 
and It IS foi that purpose that we sa\ that a time¬ 
limit should be stated in the Statute itself so that, 
aiitcmialically, the one step we proptvse in the 
scheme of lel'orm will lead to the next step till 
complete Respimsible Government is established 
by the Statute itself. 

M.A. JlNNAII 

+ + ♦ 

Psychological Moment 

Oiii position is a serious (vne. I he time has 
come, the psychoh^gical moment has come when 
I ngland must realise the tremendous responsibility 
of her position as mistress of the British Limpirc. 
If she fails [n d(') so it will be at the cost of her 
Imperial jvosition, and if we refuse to respond to 
the call of tlie Impire, it will be at the cost of our 
iKitional life. 

B(\ Pai 

^ ^ 

A Simple Dclinitloii 

My definition of Home Rule is a simple one: 
and every one, even a peasant can understand it. 
Home Rule is ‘to be in my own country what 


Fnglishmen are in fmgland and in the colonic,.' 
All those bombastic phrases 'to be placed on a 
footing of equality’, ‘to be a partner in the cmpiie' 
and so on -all these mean that I must be master 
in my own country, in the same sense as an 
Hnglishman is master in his own. That being S(\ 
complete Home Rule is our goal. 

B.G. Tii XK 

* * 

Comprehension 

Let it never be forgotten that to ensure success, 
no scheme can be inaugurated based on conditions 
solely of safety. We want a broa.d-heartcd com pi e- 
hension and we tiust that these qualities will 
characterise the British statesmen and ihe Biiiisli 
democracy in whose hands our destinies ,irc 
committed. 

- C.R. Ramasw'avii Aix i k 

ic * .Ic 

‘A\e are Awake” 

We are all agreed as to the gaeat ideal. I et iis 
gather strength to fight for it let us light for it 
with all our might aiul let us not rest content till 
the whole thing is grantevl io us, m/. Responsible 
(loveinmcnt in the Provinces, Responsible (iovern- 
ment in Imperial matters till the whole of the 
Government is pul into the hands ol the people. 

I rely on no dixtum o\' piditicians i lelv iqvm 
my natural right. I do not caie what the consli- 
lulum ot bngl.md or the const it in ion of S\\ ii/ei land 
or that of Australia is. 1 want to build nn (wsn 
constitution in a way which is suited to iho emintiv 
and which afterwards will be refeiicil to as the 
great Indian constitution Tliat is what we want, 
that is what must have Do not engatw in endless 
discussion in the meantime Gather yonv siiength 
and say with one voice all over Indni in every 
village, in every tr)wn, in provincial gatherings 
and in this C ongress that nothing less than the 
translerencc (T the Cjovernmental powers int(’) the 
hands ot the peavple will satisfy us. It is our 
natural tight. It is the birthright ol every indivi¬ 
dual to live and to grow’ It is the natural rigjit of 
every nation to live and to grow aecordmg to its 
nature We demantl that tight that tight has 
been unjustly withheld liann us by exeuses, 
pretences, and subteiIiiges we have discovered 
that we were sleejfing, but by God’s C.irace, we 
arc awake and we claim our natural tight. 

^ C.R. D.vs 
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[n I he Name of Womanhood 

In the name (^f Indian womanliood I slunild 
like to say this to you: that when the hour strikes, 
wlien your hour strikes for freedom, when \ou need 
the torehhearers m the darkness {n lead you, when 
you need the standard-bearers ot hheity to uphold 
\our banner, when >ou fail for want of strength, 
when \(ni falter bu' want of courage, when \ou die 
tor want (d faith, the womanhocnl of Imlia will 
be \Mlli >ou, >(nir solacers, the lighters of \our 
toiches, the upholdeis (d' \our banners, the sus- 
taincrs of Noiir f.iith. And if\ou die in the fight, 
lemcmbei that the spirit td Padimm ot ( hitor 
dwells e\cn t(Hla\ m the womanhood ol Indi.i, le- 
member that the honour of India is safe m the h.imls 
ol women, lor the h(m<nir ot Indui is enshimcd in 
the womanh(^o'.l (d India and the libeit\ of India is 
that I'or w IiilIi the w omanhood ot' India w ill mount 
thetuneial p> re <d saeriliee mueh like a bride going 
to meet the bridegroom. 

S\U()ii\i Nmmi 

' r 'h 

No Argument \hoijt If 

National ^rntmtent demands that we should 
eo\ein omseises that stands on a high looting 
and needs no aigument I sen if the Biitish 
Ciosernment sseie td' the best, \se should still like 
to base the ptwser [o gosern (.>ursel\es. Ih.it is 


3b) 

the primary easnsideration but .ipait fii>m that 
it the Cjoxernment has failed, as 1 submit it has, 
that goes an additional reason whs we slu>uld ask 
lor this power. 

MaO'W Mom \\ \] \i \s is \ 

‘ff 1. 

To the (ilurs of India 

^ ou must \s m \(Uii own tieeiimii 'Non must 
m.ike the temple cd' 1 ibeils to be the ghus of the 
Indi.m Nation ^ lUi sseie si' miehls in the p.ist. 
sou ssere mights in the dass ol soiii (.ompmatise 
degrad.ilion, .ind si'ii assimil.iied tlu'se wlm ^ mie 
.is eoiujueii'is ^ oui Loiuj uei I'l s li.isi- heui bs'd 
le>i Molhei IikIi.i She has sw jlf iweil ilu in .db 
.issimikited them all to mike hei oss n He dr and hm. 
ossn blood We know no dilleieiwe now 1 be 
Moslem IS iHii biothei. the Ibiisi. the less the ( bii 
stian are .ill the sons I'f llmdiisihan llw' aie 
all our biethien and w e ai e all l omim m w oi dupp ' . 
in the temple I't the Mothei, .lud, Idor the tempi'' 
(>t J.ig.imiath at Pun. that turiple shoiild know id 
disision .mumg llieLhiIdien ol lu i own b^ait and 
her ossn ssi'inb 

Motiu'i India 

let useairs Mother India m oui heaits, Imiia 
('ll (Uii lips, Indi.i 111 ('ui' brains 

Mrs liissM 

(/’/ ( W(/ /;/) 
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RESOLUTIONS 


I. RLSOLVED That this Congress desires to place on 
record its sense of profoiind sorrow at the death of daoa- 
Hn\i NXoRoji. Ills great services to the Motherland will 
always enshrine his mcnuMy in the grateful recollection of 
his couniivmcn, while his saintly character, his private worth 
and public \irtues, will lor all tune to come be an example 
and an inspiration to the people of India. 

(rrom the Clun'r) 

II. KFsSOLVED -That this Congress desires to express 
Its prcdoiind sense of sorrow at the sudden and premature 
death of aiidm. hasil, a man of the highest integrity of 
chaiacter, of noble devotion to duty and of the purest and 
most stainless patriotism, one who laboured strenuously 
to unite the llmdiis and Mahommedans of this country in 
or.e bi^nd of loving service to their countiy, forgetful of 
all dillerences of race, language and religion. 

( f r(ttn the ( hdii) 

III RIvSOlAEI) lhat this Congress, speaking on 
behall ol the united people of India, begs respectfully to 
convey to llis Majesty the kin< .-i virn ror their deep lo.valiy 
and piofound attachment to the Thione, their unsvv erv ing 
allcgianec tc» the Ihitish connection aiul their linn resolve 
to stand by the Lmpiie at vill In/aids and at all costs 

(/ toin the ( hair) 

IV. RIsSOLVFT) --1 hat this Congiess extends to the 
Rt Hon I s MOMAc.n a miKt conlial welcome (m the 
occasion (d‘ his visit to India. 1 he C’ongress hopes that 
his visit will be crowned with success and that it will con¬ 
vince him (d' the sutneine necc'sity fm- the cst.iblishment 
of responsible goveinment in this countrv. 

(I lain the Clhhi ) 

RlvS(^T\ LI) lhat this (migiess urges on the 
Ciineinmciu the iinnKxhatc release of Mahommed Ah 
anil Shaukat Ah who have remained incarcerated since 
October, I'MT and are now kept interned because ol reli¬ 
gious sciuples which thev hold m common with the whole 
ol Islam in India and elsewhere and which are not mcom- 
[Mtible with lovahy to the King-l mpei iU. 

M. RLSOIVLI) 

(a) lhat this C’<'ngiess uiges thp atlequate 
provision he made uiulei the Indian Defence Torce 
Act lor giv mg mililarv training, |o as large a piojuvition 
of 11 IS Ma)est>\ Indian sublets as may olfer them¬ 
selves foi such training and m i\uticnLir, the Con¬ 
gress urges that C'adet Corps, consisting of >onng 
mei^ from IP to IX veais of age, be organised m each 
pi ov nice 

(b) lhat this Congress notes with satisfaction 
the lemoval of the racial bar against the admissiivn 
of liulians to the commissioned ranks of the Army 
and the appointment id nine Indians to suc'h ranks, 
and expresses the hiviie that the rules to be framed to 
regulate fntnie appointments will provide for the 
appointment of Indians to a large proportion of com¬ 
missioned po^ts, for the opening of colleges m India 


for the training of olTicers and for their examination 
in this country. The Congress further hopes that 
the rules will be published for general mfoimalion 
before they arc passed. 

(c) lhat this Congress strongl> urges that the 
pay, prospects and eciuipnient of Indian soldiers aiul 
non-commissioned ollicers should be imoKned. 

Vir. RESOLVED That tins C (siygress places (ai 
record its strong conviction that bv reason <d’ the wide and 
arbitrary powers conlerred bv the Trs- s Act id ldl() upon 
the I xc'CUtive and the w.iv in whuJi it has bL<.n used, the 
Act has proved a menace to the liheitv ol the Indian I’less 
and tended t(') demoralise public lile; and ^ oneress stiongly 
urges the (ii)veinment to lepe.il it. 

VIIL Resolution relatnig to minor aiaendments o( the 
Constitutio 1 . 

I\. RLSOIA LD 

(a) lhat this Congiess coiuLmas the ai'point- 
ments of the C'oaniintice ar.iionraed c'Pi the I0[h of 
f)eccmbei list inasmuch eis the av o\\ . d. ''bi ct id the 
appointment is not to give rclici ban to mn oduce lic" h 
legislation a'mmg the Ixeciitive wiili additional 
powers to deal with tl'.e alleged i e'oluiion a , cons¬ 
piracy m Bengal. 

(b) 'lhat this (hv.gie^s vie vs ''ipr ahum tiic 
extensive use made ol the Del nice ol 1 ,dia Act and 
Regulation. Ill of ISIS tBengd) and uiges tha.t the 
piineiple followed .lad thj p;i>^,,di;:e adopied in the 
application of the D.tc'V'e ol India \i.t shoeld be the 
same as innler the Dc•ePee el [\k India \c i ol I ngland 

(e) i hat 111 viiw ol the c.iVe aid widespicad 
discontent which hae. beui ^anod bv the harsh and 
indisc I immate operation ol ilie D.hnce id Iiuli.i Aei 
this ( 'ongiess Uiges that the < lOs i nnent duaild tor th- 
vvith abandon the un-Bimdi p*ol,v ol pinashing 
people without tiial .ind to snaid a ”encial ainucstv 
to all pohiKal pioon<,is sn as to tMina? .iboiit that 
calm aimosphi^re wIikIi i, iiccls, an'- for tir, i.onstilu- 
tionai growth of ladi i a. well I >1 th^ 'ULLe^sfnl 
piosecuiioii ol the V' ai i.i .vh, !i iln i inpiic is at 
picsent eriLMged 

(d) lhat the ( OULU ess uigi^s ihu ili... iion-tdlicial 
members ol the I egishi'.ive ( ouikiI of auv pi ov nice 
m which the detenues are being held should elect a 
visiting Lommitlee who shall vial all delenues in 
then province and report to the Ciovcinment all ca.ses 
td’ sickness and harsh or uiilan treatment. 

X. RLSOI A I D 

(a) lhat this ( onmess iiils riu- i. peal of the 
Indian Aims Act .md demands that rto disiuHiion Ive 
made between the Irulian and I niopcaii subjects ol' 
Ills Majesty as reg.aid the lei ms and coaditioiis isn 
which they may be jsei muted to possess and use arms. 
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(b) That this (T’ingress is strongly of opinion 
that Indians in tlic Crown Colonics and the Self- 
Governing D(Miiinions should be placed on a footing 
of absolute equality with other subjects of Ills Maiest> 

(c) That this Congress, in teallirming the resolu¬ 
tion on Tducatuui passed by the C ongie^ses of h>()6 
and Olb. are strongly of opinion that the time has 
long since ccmie for the education of Indian bovs and 
girls tt) be under Indian contiol as well ,is essentialU 
Indian in spirit and urges the people of India acti\el> 
to suppt>rt all responsible inoseinents which fultil 
these conditions 

(d) That having regard to the ha\oc caused \ear 
after year b\ Malaiia, Plague .ind other epidemics 
and pestilences, this C'ongrcss urges that questions 
of Sanitation should receive a far laigei measure of 
attentuvn than they do at present and that adequ<itc 
steps be taken for the sanitary impr(v\ement t>f the 
country. 

(e) d hat this Congress calls upon the pc<'ple 
c>f India to lab^air foi the success of the Swadeshi 
Mcnement by making earnest and sustained effoits to 
promote the growth of indigenous mdustiies and to 
give preference, even at saciilice, to Indian products 
over imported ctMumcxlities. 

(D I hat this CvHigiess advocates a wulei apph- 
catu>n of the system td' trial by jury and uiges tliat, 
in all trials by jury, Indians should have lire right to 
claim that not less th,ui lialf thejurms should be then 
own countrymen. 

(g) I hat 1 \ecutive Ofticeis m India shall have 
no judicial power enti listed to them and that the 
Judiciary in every pi ov nice shall l^e placed under tlie 
Iligliest C’ourt c'f tliat pi ov nice 

(f Huti ihc ( hau ) 

XI. KCSOlAlsl) Iliat this Congress being mfoinied 
by the President as a matter of uigeiicy i>rihecase of 1 ala 
Arjun I al Sethi, a J<un prisoner imw in Vellore Jail, m 
imminent dangei of death by staivation on account of his 
religious principles, appeals to the Go\eminent of India to 
mteivene at once and save his life 

(Itoni (he Chan) 

XII. KlsSOI.VIvl) I Ins C’ongress espresses its grate¬ 
ful satisfaction over the proiunincement made by ills 
Majesty’s Secietaiy of State for India on behalf of the 
Impel lal Govcinment that its object is the establishment of 
Responsible Government m India 

This Cdmgress stiongly uiges the necessity tor the imme¬ 
diate enactment of a Parliamentary statute pioviding for 
the establishment of Responsible (iovernment m India, 
the full measure to be attained within a time-hmii to be 
fixed in the statute itself at an early date 

Ihis Congress is emphatically oI opinn'ii that the 
C ongiess-I.eague Scheme of Refoims ought to be immedia¬ 
tely inlioduced by the statute as the first step m the process. 

XIII. RKSOLVIvD-Ihis Congiess ie-e\presses its 
regret that the British Indians of South Africa and Last 


Africa still labour under disabilities which mateiiallv affect 
then trade and render then residence difficult, and unjustly 
and unduly restiicis iheii miWcinent tiv and m those parts 
of the 1 inpiie. .lUif hop^^^s tliat the local authoiiiies will 
realise then lespoiisihiliiy tv> the Indians who have in spite 
of disabilities, taken then lull sh.ue m thewai by raising 
cHnps and otherwise lemose the dis.ibilnles c(>mplamed of 
and authorises tlie President to cable the substance of the 
lesolution to the respective local anilionties 

Xl\. RL,S()| \ l-’l) 1 his ch'ngiess is of opinion that 

the Report of the nei\uinunt,d ( ommitice vshich ucently 
sat III London tocorisiilei the citiestu'n of indentuied laboui 
IS lun calculated to deal with the evils o\ indentuied labour 
This Congress is finthei ol i>pinuni th,u ni'ihnig slu>it (d 
ci>mplete abcdituui ol indentured labmii. whether descii- 
bed as such tn (nhciwise. can cHectivelv meet the evils 
which have been admitted by .ill copcemed to h.ive ilone 
irreparable harm to the labomeis, .md this C i>iigiess lecouis 
Its giateful apprecialnm of the seivives leiukied to the 
cause by ('I Anohivvs who ,it consideiable risk to health 
jouineycil to the I i)i Isles, and is still labounng fm the 
welfaie o\' the Indians lesiding in those Isles 

XW KL’iSGl N l'’.n 1 his ( ongiess uiges upon the 

pev'ple of Indi.i the necessitv. justice and i ig.hteousiicss of 
lemoving all disabilities imj’iosed by custom upi>n the 
Depiessed Classes, the (.lisahilities bun)’ ol a most vexations 
and oppressive ch.uactei siibjevting tlms^ classes to consi- 
der.ible haulship and incenivcnieiicc 

X\'I. RIvSOIA L'n I hat a iccjuest be m.ide ti' Pailia- 
ment thiough tlie Secietaiy o\ Si.pe for India, to .ijM^niit 
a Pailiaiuentary Commission to ineiuiie into the vvt)iking 
t'f llie special coeicive legislation passed by tlie (loveinoi- 
Cieiicial in Chniucil anil the suj^ieme I egislative f oiiiicil 
and Local Ciovei nments, lestricling fieedmn ol speech, 
wilting, assoei.itnni .md meetings, and tlie use of tlie 
Defence of India Act foi siniilai |niiju>ses, t»'gelhei with 
the vailed vvoiking of tlie laws m dilferent Piov inees, causing 
uncertainty and disiiust 

I hat the PicMdent submit the above to the Secietaiy 
of Slate ihiougfi III the Viceroy 

(/ nnn the ( fuin ) 

XVII. Rl’iSOIALI) lh.it tile ( ongiess leeommends 
the formation of Indian Hoy Scouts' Associations m eveiy 
province, undci Indian control 

ifioni llw (hair) 

XVIII. RRSOIAKI) lh.it All-lndi.i ( ongress ( oiiinii- 
ttee be authorised to send .i deput.iinm to I ngland if nece¬ 
ssary 

XIX. RESOIAKI) Iliat this C (>ngr ess i equests 
JosiPti lUi’iisiA and II S 1 Poi ak, both now in I ngland, 
to convey to the I aboiii Patty in .mniial session .issemblcd. 
Its cordial welcome of llieii iiioteired lielp in obi.uning the 
passage through P.uliament of a statute embodying the 
grant of Responsible Ciovernment to India I Ins C ongiess 
authorises the President to send a cablegram to Sii William 
Wedderburn, Bart, Chairman of tlie British C’onimittec of 
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the Indian National Congress, informing him that, in res¬ 
ponse to an invitation from respresentatives of the Labour 
Party, the Congress is requesting Baptista and Polak to 
attend the forthcoming Labour Congress. 

{from the Chair) 

XX. RESOLVED -That the Telugu Districts in the 
Madras Presidency, Sind in the Bombay Presidency, and 
Dcllii with Ajmer-Mcrwara and British Rajputana, be 
constituted into separate Congress circles. 

ihroni the Chair) 

XXL RE ; Amendements of the Constitution. 

XXIL RESOLVE^D- That this Congress records its 
sense of high appreciation of the services of Sir William 
Wlddlrblirn and other members of the British Committee 


and resolves that the Organisation of the British Committee 
and Imlici should be maintained. 

(r rom the Chair) 

XXlir. RESOLVED 

(a) That C. P. RAMASWAMI AIYLR, 
BIIURGl and KhSAVA PILLAI be appointed 
General Secretaries of the Congress for the next year. 

(b) That this Congress desires to convey its most 
grateful thanks to N. SUBBA RAU PANTUl U and 
SYLD MAHOMMEL:) BAHADUR, General Seerc- 
taries of the Congress, and hopes that they will still 
give the Congress their help and their counsel. 

(Fro/fi the Chair) 

XXIV. RESOLVED -That the next Congress he held 
at Delhi. 



THE FIRST SPECIAL CONGRESS : BOMBAY: 1918 

(29th, 30lh and 31st August) 


Syed Hasan Imam 


N O TWO Muslim brotlicrs in their d;iy rose 
to equal fame at the bar or in public life as 
the Imams of Bihar Ali Imam, the first Indian to 
represent India at the first meeting of the League 
of Nations (1920) and Hasan Imam, the first 
Indian to preside over the first Special C'ongress 
(Bombay, 1918). 

The younger of the two, Hasan Imam was born 
im the 31st of August, 1871 at Neora, a village in 
the district of Patna. He was a boyhood friend of 
ihc Maker of Modern Bihar, Sachchidanaiula 
Sinha. Though delicate health had often interrup¬ 
ted his progress at school, Hasan Imam created 
quite a stir by his proficiency in Lnglish history as 
well as in English poetry. 

Even at the early age of 14, he was believed to 
have been familiar w ith some of the English bards, 
from Shakespeare to Tennyson. Young Hasan 
Imam had indeed singular experience of his dis¬ 
tinction. His Head Master used to read out to the 
class some of his essays as models (4' composi¬ 
tion while the Patna C\)llcge Debating Society 
would let him participate in its discussions. 

At the instance of his mother, Hasan Imam, 
like his brother earlier, proceeded to England, 
for higher studies. At 18, he found himself busy, 
not only reading in the Middle Temple Library 
but also taking lessons in elocution. It was about 
the same time again that his old friend, Sachchida- 
nanda Sinha, joined him and the two grew up to¬ 
gether as inseparables. Amidst his pre-occupa¬ 
tions abroad, Hasan Imam forgot neither his com¬ 
munity nor his country. 

He was the Secretary of the Anjurnan Islamia 
of London: he was also the Secretary of the Indian 
Society which had, for its President, Dadabhai 
Naoroji. His was also the privilege of having 
worked for the great friend of India, William Digby: 
as his personal secretary. Above all, he made 


1871—1933 



excellent use of his experience at the IkKldington 
Parliament in London, by vigorously canvassing 
for the great Naoroji in the General Lleclionol 1891. 

It was against such exciting background that 
Hasan Imam returned to Imiia m 1892 he was 
but 22 and joined the bar With his brother, 
Ali Imam, already a man to reckem with, Hasan 
Imam shared the laurels of the piolcssion. In 
November 1910, he shifted to ( alcutta, however, 
but such was his astounding success that, within 
hardly a year, he was elevated to the bench 
His fame as a judge spreati far and wide. I:mi- 
nent Indian lawyers like Lord Sinha and (' K. Das 
as well as famous European barristers like Jack- 
son and Eardley Norton were united in eulogising 
Hasan Imam’s judicial achievements. 

Things happened which made it impossible E^r 
him to continue in the dank climate of C alcutta. 
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One day in 1913 he fainted on the steps of the High 
Court of Calcutta. Not much later he found 
himself back in Patnawhich had by then a separate 
High Court of its own. He set up practice there, 
having sternly declined to sit on the bencli, in view 
of the claims of public life upon his time. 

Hasan Imam had his earliest apprenticeship 
in public life in the more modest spheres of local 
self-government, as a member of the Municipality 
and the District Ih^ird of Patna. He was proud 
of his cemimunity and of his province but they 
always came next to the country of his birth. On 
a memorable occasion he said; “i.et the Mother¬ 
land be first in your affections, your province 
the second, and your community wherever thereafter 
you ch(mse to put it." It was characteiistic of 
his political canirage and high sense ol patiiolism 
that so early as in 1910. at the Allahaba^i Congress 
session, he put his foot down on the extension (U' 
application of the principle of separate communal 
electoiates to Municipalities, Distiict Boards oi 
other local bodies, bven in his private benefac¬ 
tions to educational institutions, he made iu> 
distinction between Hindu and Muslim, He was 
intensely interested in the student community: 
his message l(v it was in the words of the famous 
french Mirabeau: “first, courage; second, 
courage: third, courage." And hehad the courage 
of his convictions. As a siKial reformer bent 
upon the emancipation of the /ena.na, he brought 
his two daughters out <9' purdah and gave them 
the best education available. 

Hasan Imam was quite a familiar liguie on the 
Congress plalbM'm before the Bench snatched him 
away from active politics. Indeed, it was on his 
mvitatiim that the (’ongress decided to hold its 
session at Bankipur in 1912. In August 1917, it 
was he who as. President of the Bihar Provincial 
Confeiencc, vigoismsly protested against the 
internment (9 Mrs Besant and her colleagues, 
and uttered a solemn warning to the British: 

Whether w e shall y^et at present all that w ant 
Ls not kncwvn to ns, sinee the /atare is on the knees 
of the yoils. But ahout one tinny u t’ should he 
under no delusion and that is that whether we yet 
it now' or later, today or tomorrow', we shall come 
into our hirthnyht and nothiny nay, no power 
on earth ean keep us out o/ our inheritanee, if 
only uc ourselyes are not slaek in piessiny our 
demands earnestly, ioreejully and eonstiiutionally 
on the attention oi the yreat British demoerae\ 
who are the real soyereiyn pow'er in the State. 

\nd he called i(>i an agitation on a gigantic scale 


to convince the British Democracy of the justice 
of our claims to self-government. 

So in 1918 when the Congress stood in danger 
(vf being split on the rock of Montford Reforms 
and the invitation unanimously went to him to 
preside over the first Special Congress at Bombay 
in 1918, to give a correct and hold lead to the 
country, Hasan Imam never looked back. His 
Presidential Address Justilied the nation's choice 
and re-established liis reputation as a man t9' 
superb ability and sterling character. It was 
under his high auspices that the C'ongress condem¬ 
ned the Mtmtford scheme as ‘inatieqiiate, unsatis¬ 
factory and disappointing." 

Again, when Cjandhiji inaugurated his Satya- 
graha movement against the inlamous Rowlatt 
Agitation, Hasan Imam readily extended to him 
his moral support in a speech wherein he struck 
the following manly note : 

Whoeycr may possess the politieal powir, who- 
eycr he their master, the Sat\ayrahi deelareil that 
he w'oidd he his o)yn master, he w'otdd he free, (ne, 
as an Ijiyiishman was in Lnyland, or a hi em li¬ 
man in hrame. That was the yisimi of the 
Sat\ayrahi the development id the soul-lane 

Among his later services to the nation, weie 
his deputation to 1 ngland in the cause <9' Kefoinis, 
his presentation of the Indian case on the proposed 
dismemberment (9' the Ottoman I'mpire, and his 
evidence before the Lee Commission. He was 
extremely critical of the White Paper and biting 
was his (.lesci iption of the responsibilities under 
it of the (iovernor-Oeneral, which he catalogued 
thtis; “Sole responsibility, special responsibility, 
discietionary rc'^ ponsibility, exclusive responsi¬ 
bility, general responsibility, and on the top 
(9' It all ‘veto !" “It is", he added: “autocracy 
par exeellenee, autocracy with a vengeance." In 
his later days Hasan Imam lost all confidence in 
Biitish statesmanship and once caustically observ¬ 
ed: “Lew Indians know Lnglishmen better than 
1 do. 1 have known them all my life and 1 have 
always said; You cannot get any thing out of them." 

Rajendr<i Prasad recalled in his Autohioyraphy 
glimpses of the sturdy lighter who used to appear 
m kiiadi aiul *issure his colleagues of his concern 
for (he emergence of a L'nited Indivi. llis death 
in April 1933 was agiievous blow to Bihar and to 
India, tind it very appropriately fell to the lot of his 
near colleague Rajendia Prasad to pay from the 
C ongress Presidential Chair in 1934, a tribute to 
“that valiant nationahAt. Sved Hasan Imam " 
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1. Bombay \Nas again -for a fifth time the 
\eiuic of a C\mgress SessK^n. But tins sessu^n 
was unlike an\ other, since it was the first Special 
session. Bomba\, the birthplace of the (’ongress. 
was appropriately chosen tor the Special C\mgiess 
loo 

2. I he Special Session asscmblcLl m Bomba\, 
in a spacious pa\ih(^n erected on the Marine 1 ines 
Maidan. 

2 the pillars suppoitmg the pavilion were 
similarly diaped in white and decoiatcd in t.lisiin- 
cli\e cidours. Iliere were a number of insciip- 
tions hung i\\^ m the pavilion between pillais, 
amongAl which were the following: “IndM is 
enthralled and s!:e is tleteimined (o be tree": 
I ranchise is the best vveapim of ptdilical eduCiilii'n" . 
“No taxation without representation." Over 
the enliance of the pavilion was the msLiiption 
“(iod save the King"; while outside the pavilion 
and within the outei enclosure, the following 
insciiplions were disj)lavcd: “India cl.iims ecjual 
paiinersinp m the I mpiie " 

d. 1 he C hairman ('f ihe Reception C'ommiUee 
was \ 1 1 IIAI iniAi . 1 . I'Aiii lie was 42 and a C'on- 
gressman of onlv thiee \eais standing, when (he 
I list Special C'ong.rcAS met in Ihmibav A bariistei 
lor ten \earw it was only a tew numths eailiei 
that he was elected to the Impeiial 1 egnlative 
C oiincil Inteiestmgly enough, bv (hen, his 
vounger brother, V'allabhbhai Ralel, had luX ve( 
entered politics. N'lthalbhai soon lose tv> l''e a 
national tigure, as formidable as eontroveisial 

lie was one of the first m India who letuserl 
ti> be lured b> MimlaguN missum as an evangelist 
and ridiculed his niai^nuni o/>u\ as “a little bill " 

1 he services he rendered as the Secietaix <4 llie 
C'ongress and a leader of the Congress (.leputation 
to r.ngland m 1919, endeared him to his louiiIiv- 
men and maiked him out as an iricLoncilable and 
implacable opponent of British Imperialism 

As the Maxor of Bombay (1922), Patel gave 
a foretaste of his remarkable ability, while m the 
Congiess and in the legislaluie, his supreme 
debating skill and political strategy made him a 
force to reckon with. 


One of the foiemost advocates oi' council- 
entrv He lUganised the Swarajist parly m Bom- 
bav, and became its Deputv 1 eailer m the C'entral 
\sNombl\ Ills subsequent election to tiie Presi¬ 
dentship ol the \ssemblv, despite the caucus t'ormed 
against him. v\as a landmark alike in his own 
caieer aiul m the histiM v ot'the Assemblv. 

\s Speaker. \ iihalbhai Patel giew to the full 
stiituie «4 his political manluHnl aiul won a hmg 
senes ol vieltHics which evoketl the grateful 
admiiation ot' the whole n.iium and shocik the 
citadel ot enlieiiched bmeaiiciacv ti3 its veiy 
loimdatioiu lie not onlv gave rulings which 
would have doiu- honom to anv paihament but he 
also lileiallv i uled the house as peihaps no SiuMkei 
of anv 1 louse ha> ev ei done 

Anumg oihei things, as Siseahei, he used his 
intluence with Loid liwin m pioimUmg an uiulen 
standing between the ( oiigiess and the (ioveim 
menl But it was a lutile undeitaking lie 
hmiselt had [o leMgn the Sg-eakciship m |92() 
and walk into piison It was then that he coined 
the beautilnl phrase that he e(»l Ins ‘peeiage and 
pension 

With his health badiv sh. (aaed, he went 
.ibioad m 1922 but never retmned honn' On 
Oclobei 22, 1922, lie died m lai (41 \ lenna, not 
hmg allei he issued, joinllv with Subhas ( handia 
Ih'^e, a statement on India which w.n highlv 
ciilical ol (iandhi|i's leadeiship 

\ ithalbhai Patel had none of the exalted idea 
lism (4 a Das or the intellectual massiveness ol 
a Molilal, or the naming eloquence (4 a I aipat 
Ran or the constitutional erudition ot a Ranga- 
swamv tvemsii, but rume of them could (.laiin 
his genius lor obstruction or dearuclion l)i 
Pattabhi Sitaivima^va calk'd him the arch-dcs- 
(rovei while, on a momenl(ms oc^asum. (iandhi|i 
said, “(live X'llhalbhai a comaiintion and he will 
bleak It to pieces." As a political tactician and 
stialegist, as .in adroit rlebater, as the j'los >essoi 
ol an astute and nimble intellect, as a born Ikii- 
liarnenlar ian, .md as a hot-gospeller ot the spirit 
('if nation.d dcti.mce, he cie.itcd a niche tor him¬ 
self in the Pantheon of India's sturdy patriots 
and doughty lighters 
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A Single Purpose 

This is the thirty-third time that the Indian 
National Congress has met in session, and on the 
present occasion it has met in special session, 
convened for a single purpose which is a vindica¬ 
tion and justification of this great national organi¬ 
sation. We arc gathered here to-day under 
a profound sense of the gravest responsibility. 

In these thirty-three years of its existence the 
Congress has never had a weightier duty to dis¬ 
charge than the one that has been laid upon it at 
this special sitting, and you, the elect of the people, 
arc here to decide an issue which may affect 
the future of our Motherland, one way or the 
other, for perhaps half a century. 

Bodhi Tree 

From the small nucleus of less than a hundred 
men who first met in this city in Christmas, 1885, 
the Indian National Congress has rapidly grown 
to be what it is to-day, a splendid Bodhi tree whose 
roots have reached down to the hearts of the nation, 
whose branches arc the resting place of all patrio¬ 
tic thought, and whose shade is prophetic of the 
peace of the future when the destiny of this ancient 
land will have been fulfilled and the nation will 
have come into its own in the federation of the 
Empire. 

The Chair of the Judge 

To use a familiar legal figure the C ongress has 
so far and for so many years been in the position 
of the plantiff and the Cjoverninent has sat in 
the chair of the judge holding the right of decree¬ 
ing or dismissing the claim. To-day for the first 
time, the position has been reversed. It is the 
Congress, it is you, the representatives of the people, 
who sit in the chair of the judge to adjudicate on 
the merits of the case as stated in the Report on 
Indian Constitutional Reforms prepared jointly 
by the Secretary of State for India and the Viceroy 
of India. 

Absentee Congressmen 

After the publication of the Report, the Right 
Honourable the Secretary of State has publicly 
declared that both he and Lord Chelmsford would 
gladly give up their scheme if a better one could 
be devised. In view of this fact, and the other 


equally important fact that there is no question 
of the wholesale acceptance or rejection of the 
Report, there would have been no difficulty in 
finding out a modus \iyendi if the few absentee 
Congressmen had agreed to a preliminary confe¬ 
rence for an exchange of views and a comparison 
of notes, instead of incontinently running away 
from the Congress and seeking safety in the unde¬ 
fined region known as nowhere. They have for¬ 
gotten the rule in the constitution of the Congress 
that the minority have their rights as well as the 
majority. At the worst, they could dissociate 
themselves from the Congress if it utterly rejected 
the Reform scheme. In the plenitude of their 
wisdom they have not waited to do so. They 
have dealt justice to the Congress; they have 
condemned it out of hand without waiting to see 
what it is going to do, and they have decided to 
hold a Conference after this Congress has con¬ 
cluded its sitting. 

Parting of Ways 

I shall not have the impertinence to suggest 
that the proposed Conference of a few Moderates, 
which will be timed to wait upon the deliberations 
of the Congress, will be another cave of Adullam, 
but I shall respectfully venture to ask whether any 
Conference of Moderates or Immoderates can 
serve as a counterpoise to the Indian National 
Congress, and whether any assembly claiming to 
hold all the wisdom in the country can be a ful¬ 
crum of the magnitude of the Congress and exert 
the same leverage. We have come to the parting 
of the ways, but 1 do not sec either in the near or 
the distant future any prospect of the two paths 
commingling, and running out straight and wide 
to the goal we are striving to reach. If some have 
declined to bear their share of the burden wc must 
broaden our backs to bear the additional weight, 
and resume our march along the road that leads 
to full responsible government within the Empire. 

Passed through the alembic of public opinion 
the proposed reform scheme will have to shed 
several ingredients if it is to form a basis of mutual 
trust and cooperation between the Government and 
the people. 1 ull responsible government must be 
given to advanced provinces at the outset; in 
other provinces reserved subjects should be as 
few as possible and provision must be made for 
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their automatic transfer within a period of, say, 
five years. A substantial beginning of responsbile 
government must be made in the Government of 
India at once, and ilial Government should come 
within the purview of the periodic commissit)ns 
appointed by the approval of Parliament, at inter¬ 
vals of less than ten years. A time-limit must be 
fixed for granting full responsible government to 
India and that limit should not exceed fifteen to 
twenty years. Full fiscal freedom must be given 
to India at once. If these and other alteraticms 
that will doubtless be suggested by the Congress 
arc accepted by the Chnernment a substantial 
step will have been taken towards the progressive 
realization of responsible government in India. 

VJ. Pa III 
{Chairman R.C.) 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Real Llnion 

It was here, in your city of Bombay that vou 
laid the foundation of that union between the 
Congress and the Muslim I.eague, which made 
them work t(')ge(hcr all thr(mgh 1916, and present 
to the ( ongress of 1916 in Fucknow the Ct>ngress- 
Leaguc Scheme. Since that date, when with the 
assent of the Muslim I eague, you ordered the two 
bodies, to work together to prepare the scheme 
of Educated India, the understanding between 
the two has grown deeper and larger. Side by 
side working for the common interests as Indians, 
are Mussalmans and Hindus, Parsecs and Chris¬ 
tians -men of different faiths are working toge¬ 
ther; and here in this critical moment of India's 
destiny the National C'ongress is electing a Mussal- 
man brother as its President in order that Great 
Britain may understand that the entente is a real 
union, that it is growing stronger, not weaker, 
as the years pass by, and that bef(^reh)ng we shall 
not know' in politics the name of Mussalman and 
Hindu, but the one name of the citizen of India. 

Mrs. Bisam 

Purpose and Courage 

With history looking on us, our labours to-day 
may well strike sympathy in the hearts of those who 
have the relinment to feel the agony of a race that, 
conscious of its rights, is struggling to realize 
them. The struggle is arduous, every step of it is 
laborious but our purpose is firm and our courage 


is enduring. \Ve are earnest and we mean to 
achieve our object. 

Svii) IlxsAN Imam 
( Presiilent) 

Only One C ause 

We know no I xtremists and we know no 
Moderates, names that have been deviscel hv “our 
enemies" to divide us We know (uily one cause 
and we have only one purpose m view Our 
demand is the demand of a I'niled India and so 
long as our lights are denied {o us we shall conti¬ 
nue the struggle. 

L neliaineil in seal tlun()^li maniuled in lunh 

(.'nwafped hv piejihliee unwaipul hv n/o/zg, 

inenils to the weiik and jeai of the 

I he True Spirit 

The Congress-1 eague Scheme has been discar¬ 
ded as unworkable m piactice. It ma\ not be 
artistic m its features, it may have the iletects 
of inexperience of actual administration, it may 
even appear to be crude m form. But we do mu 
attach ourselves to the externals of the scheme but 
to the true spirit of it. We insist on the essentials 
being left untouched, we demand their mcoipina- 
tion in the retbims that rnav hereafter be ultimatel>’ 
decided on 

I he One Condition 

I or India to remain within the Empire she 
must be freed from .m unwholesome tutelage and 
unless she is accortleil a place ot honour iind of 
dignity alongside the sell'-goveimng units ol' the 
I.mpire, what is now a soiiice of jnolit will assu¬ 
redly turn into a source of peril 

‘"Beware of it" 

lo my countrymen I say: "Piess >our demands 
forcelLilly and insistently aiui if you are not heard 
now, your cause being righteous you will prevaiil 
in the end." And to the great British nation 
I commend the warning words of their great 
liberal statesman. Lord Morley: “If Imperialism 
means your own demoralization, il it means lowe¬ 
ring your own standard of civilization and huma¬ 
nity, then in the name of all you hold precious, 
beware of it." 

Hasan Imam 
(President) 
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Uneqnal Wheels 

With autocracy in one and partial liberty in 
the other, gradual autonomy in one and absolutism 
in the other, you can never drive this state-coach 
with wheels of such unequal size. 

Self-Reliance 

No nation is made free by another nation. It 
wins its own freedom, and by the winning, it shows 
its fitness to be free. 

—Mrs. Besani 

)4i 4c 

Declaration of Rights 

Say with emphatic voice that before your 
reforms come, in order to make them successful 
or acceptable to the people and in order to make 
them productive of good it is necessary that the 
declaration of rights must be embodied in a sta¬ 
tute and the various disabilities under which 
Indians suffer must be removed, removed not 
merely by making promises or announcements, 
but by incorporating those rights in a statute of 
Parliament itself. 

-Gokaran Naih Misiira 
♦ ♦ ♦ 

No Submission 

Freedom of tlie Press, freedom to meet toge- 
tlier in assemblies, speaking with our full hearts, 
freedom to carry arms, are the immemorial rights 
of manhood —the manhood that respects itself 
and defends the honour of its home and its women 
and its frontiers and its hearths. What is the use 
of the memories of Rajputs and Mussalmans, if 
they arc not able to save us from further shame and 
further sorrows? The remembrance of lost 
privileges and the recollection of the rights that 
have been quenched, have stung the sons of the 
soil. Shall we to-day speak of freedom and yet 
our sons be not free to make good their claim to 
freedom? Shall the enemy come across the 
frontiers and the seas, and we, the children of 
India, we who bear the traditions of chivalry and 
valour, be defenceless and be left to the tender 
mercies of the Japanese or the Germans, Asiatic 
tyranny or Furopean oppression? Arc these 
things we arc going to submit? No. Wc say, 
‘we will not.’ 

-Mrs. Sarojini Naidu 


Agitation to Continue 

I can only say that if His Majesty’s Government 
do not accept our suggestions in regard to the 
liberalisation of the Government of India, the new 
scheme will not give satisfaction to the country. 
Agitation will continue, agitation will only cease 
when wc obtain what wc consider to be absolutely 
necessary changes. 

—Madan Mohan Maeaviya 
+ ♦ ★ 

Only Then 

We ask for Self-Government not only for the 
sake of ourselves—althougli there is that self- 
interest,- so much 1 admit—but also for the sake 
of the Fmpirc. What is the good of developing 
India in 200 or 300 years? India's status should 
be raised within the next ten or fifteen years. It is 
only then it can help the Fmpire. Those that 
say that the first step wc ask for is too much are, 

I must say, the enemies of the Fmpire itself; they 
do not consider the question from a broad point 
of view. It is not a question between the bureau¬ 
cracy and our people. We want the light of 
control to be exercised over the bureaucracy 
within the next 15 >ears. It is only then that 
India will be ready to take part in the develop¬ 
ment of the Fmpire, will be a source of strength 
to the Fmpire, which it must possess and which 
at the time of the re-construction of the Fmpire, 
it should be the duty ol British statesmen to bring 
about by adopting the policy which has been 
enunciated by them. 

B.G. IllAK 

* * M 

Far-ahead Dangers 

We want to save the Fmpire. Allow us to 
save it; that is all we want. Wc want to keep up 
the British connection for guidance's sake as you 
have stated in the resolution. For goodness’s 
sake, make it easy lor the older men to induce the 
younger men to keep up that connection. We see 
the lar-ahead dangers of an isolated India, we 
recognise the dangers of conOict between you, 
it carried on beyond certain limits; but my young 
people, impatient idealists, the dreamers of divine 
dreams, but lor whom there would be no politics 
and nothing to hope for, for the people of India,— 
what shall 1 give to them? They have no distant 
vision. They have no appreciation of the com- 
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plcxity of the world politics. If I have to take 
them with me and infuse them with the ideals of 
the Empire, you must gi\e them something to 
stand for, to strive for, to live for, to hope for, 
and to die for. 

FEpin Eiiandka Pai 

+ t * 

No Examinations 

We arc not opposed to the progressive stages 
laid down in the Report; but if we object to it, it 
is on the ground that the task of one nation being 
judged by the slandartl of another nation is absev 
lutely impossible 'the analogy of the school- 
life to the national life is a misplaced analogy. 
Therefore, (uir condemnation of the reform pro¬ 
posals as contained in the resolution before \ou, 
where we say that the scheme is unsatisfactory 
and disappointing, is based upon this feeling 
that we do not want these examinations. 

M. R. Javakak 

The Higher Aim 

Without freedom you arc no{ men; witluuit 
liberty you arc unworth> of >our country, and so 
I ask you to prepare this beginning of a new life, 
of anew era for India, to i^ileh >our hopes high, 
pitch your aspirations high, for il was said : ‘Tf 
you aim at the star, then your arrow will travel 
far.” 

Mrs. Hi SAM 

Will you, who turn every minute i)f your need 
and every moment of your sorrow to the woman 
in your home, will you not show }our chivahy 
which is justice, your nobility which is gratitude, 
by saying to them, ‘You, who, within the shelter 


of our homes arc Goddesses, high priestesses, the 
inspirers of our faith, siistainers of our hopes, the 
flower of joy upon our breasts. () mothers! () 
sisters! O wives! we will set vour feel iip^m the path 
of freedom, we have our (wvn visuui, the vision of 
a distant gtnil; light the torch m vour foim and 
then acciunpanv us to that distant goal to be the 
inspiration of pi ogress and the reward of all our 
hope. 

Mis. SakoJIM N vidi 

“First Cit> in the Fast" 

C'ome to Bombav, li\e m Ihnnbav, mix with 
the people of Bombav, and Homb.iv is realized as 
a gem stiklded on the shore cd' a beaiitiliil se<i. 
Its buildings make it the fust citv m the east, its 
meicantile activities make it the first city in the 
east: its metlnuls of admmistiation make it the 
first city in the east; its mnnicij\il aiiangements 
achieved under the directing hand of our gieat 
and illiistinnis leader, Sii Rheio/eshah Mehta, 
make it the lirst citv m the east All the pios- 
perity, all the affluence, *ill the C(>lleeli(m of vsealth, 
of honour, of dignity, go to prove that Ihnnbay 
IS the first city m the east. But while Ihnnbay 
is the lirst city in the east, we who come t(^ Bmnbay 
from distant corners of India have not ctune here 
to witness your beautiful ariangements only, we 
have not canne here to see your beautiful city m its 
architecture; v\e have emne here and we have 
seen the architecture of your heaits and have found 
that Bombay is the lust city not merely m the archi¬ 
tecture of masoniy but is also the fust city m the 
architecture of heaits. Bombay, the first city in 
its buildings, in its arrangements, is also the lirst 
city m Its hospitality. 

- Svii) Hasan Imam 
(T resident ) 
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RESOLUTIONS 


I. RESOr.VED—That this Congress tenders it most 
loyal homage to His Gracious Majesty the King-Empfror 
and has learned with great satisfaction of the recent success 
of the Allies in the War now raging and sincerely prays for 
their caily and decisive victory and the hnal vindication 
of the principles of I reedom. Justice and Self-determination. 

II. RESOLVED—That this Congress re-aflirms the 
principles of reform contained in the Resolutions relating 
to Self-Government adopted by the Indian National Congress 
and the All-India Muslim League held at Lucknow in 
December, 1916, and at Calcutta in December 1917, and 
declares that nothing less than Self-Government within the 
Empire can satisfy the Indian people and by enabling it 
to take its rightful place as a free and self-governing nation 
in the British Commonwealth, strengthen the connection 
between Great Britain and India. 

III. RESOLVED 

(a) 1 hat this Congress dcclaies that the people 
of India are fit for Responsible Government and 
repudiate the assumption to the contrary contained 
in the Report on Indian Constitutional reform. 

(b) That this Congress entirely disagrees with 
the formula contained in the said Repott that the 
Provinces are the domain in which the earlier steps 
should be taken towards the progressive realisation 
of Responsible Government and that the authority 
of the Government of India in essential matteis must 
remain indisputable, pending experience of the effect 
of the changes proposed to be introduced in the Pro¬ 
vinces and this Congress is of opinion that simulta¬ 
neous advance is indispensible in the Provinces and 
the Ciovernment of India. 

IV. RESOLVED-The Government of India shall 
have undivided administrative authority on matteis directly 
concerning peace, tranquility and defence of the country 
subject to the following: 

That the Statute to be passed by Parliament 
shuuld include the Declaiation of the Rights of the 
People of India as British Citizens: 

(a) I hat all Indian subjects of His Majesty and 
all the subjects naturalised or resident in India are 
equal before the law, and there shall be no penal or 
administrative law in force in the Dominions, whether 
substantive oi procedural of a disci immativc natuie; 

(b) I hat no Indian subject of His Majesty shall 
be liable to suffer in liberty, life, property, or of asso¬ 
ciation, free speech or in respect of wilting, except 
under sentence by an oidinaiy Court of Justice, and 
as a result of lawful and open trial; 

(c) That every Indian subject shall be entitled 
to bear arms, subject to the puichase of a licence, as in 
Great Biitain, and that the right shall not be taken 
away save by a sentence of an ordinary Court of 
Justice; 


(d) That the Press shall be free, and that no 
licence or security shall be demanded on the registra¬ 
tion of a press or a newspaper; 

(e) That corporal punishment shall not be inflict¬ 
ed on any Indian subject of His Majesty, save under 
conditions applying equally to all other British 
subjects. 

V. RESOLVED—This Congress is strongly of opinion 
that it is essential for the welfare of the Indian people that the 
Indian Legislature should have the same measure of liscal 
autonomy which the Self-governing Dominions of the 
Empire pc^ssess. 

VI. RESOLVED—That this Congress appreciates the 
earnest attempt on the part of the Rt. Hon. the Secretary 
of State and H.E. the Viceroy to inaugurate a system of 
Responsible Government in India and while it recognises 
that some of the proposals constitute an advance on the 
present conditions in some directions it is of opinion that 
the proposals are disappointing and unsatisfactory and 
suggests the following modifications as absolutely neccssaiy 
to substantial step towaids Responsible Government: 

Government of India 

(1) That a system of rcseived and tiansfcrred 
subjects similar to that proposed for the Provinces, 
shall be adopted for the Ccntial Government. 

(2) That the reserved subjects shall be foreign 
affairs, (excepting iclations with the Colonics and the 
Dominions) Army, Navy, and relations with Indian 
Ruling Princes, that all other subjects should be trans¬ 
ferred subjects. 

(3) After the hist teim of the reformed assembly, 
the position of the Viceroy and the Tegslalive Assembly 
in legard to transfeiied subjects should be the same 
as that obtaining in the Self-governing Dominions. 

(4) The allotments required for rcscivcd sub¬ 
jects should be the fiist chaigc on the revenues. 

(5) rhe procedure for the adoption of the Budget 
should be on the lines laid down foi the Provinces 

(6) All legislation shall be by Bills introduced 
into the I cgislalivc Assembly provided that if, in 
the case of reserved subjects, the Legislative Council 
docs not pass such measures as the Government may 
deem necessary, the Govcrnor-Gcneial in Council 
may provide for the same by Regulations, such regula¬ 
tions to be in foice for one year, but not to be renewed 
unless 40 per cent of the members of the Assembly 
present and voting are in favour of them. 

(7) There shall be no Council of Stale but, if 
the Council of Stale is lo be conslilulcd, at least half 
of its total strength shall consist of elected members, 
and that procedure by certiiication shall be confined 
to the reserved subjects. 
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(8) At least half the number of LxccuIinc 
C ouncillors (if there be more than one) in chaige of 
reserved subjects should be Indians. 

(^)) The number of members (T the Lcgivlati\e 
Assembly should be raised to 150, and the pi (^portion 
of the elected members should be four-fifths. 

(10) he President and the Vice-President ot 
the Legislative Assembly should be elected b> the 
Assembly. 

(11) The legislative Assembly should have 
power to make, or modify its own rules of business 
and they shall not require the sanction of the Govenor* 
General. 

(12) There should be an obligation to ci>iucnc 
meetings of the Council and Assembly at stated inter¬ 
vals or on the requisition of a certain proportion i>f 
members. 

(I.^) As statutory guarantee should be given that 
full Responsible Government should be established 
in the whole of British India within a period not 
exceeding 15 veais. 

II IE PROVINCES 

E.\ccutive: 

1. 'Phere should be no additicmal members of 
the Executive Government without poiifolio. 

2. After the first term of the reformed councils 
the relation of the Governor to the Ministeis in regard 
to the transferred subjects should be the same as that 
obtaining in the self-governing dominions. 

3. I he status and slary of the Ministers shall 
be the same as that of the members of the Executive 
C’ouncil. 

4. At least half the number ot Executive C'oiincil- 
lors m charge of reserved subjects (if there be more 
than one) should be Indians. 

5. The Budgesl shall be under the control of the 
Eegislaiure subject to the contribution to the Ciovern- 
ment t)f India, and during the hfe-ume of the refor¬ 
med councils to the allocation of a fixed sum for the 
reserved subjects: and should fresh taxation be 
necessary, it should be imposed by the Provincial 
Government as a vvhede for both transferred and 
reserved subjects. 

Legislature: 

1. While holding that the people arc ripe for the 
introduction of full Provincial Autonc^my, the C ongress 
is yet prepared with a view to facilitating the passage 
of the Reforms, to leave the departments of Law, 
Police, and Justice (Prisons excepted) in the hands 
of the Executive Government in all Provinces for a 
period of six years. Executive and Judicial Depail- 
ments must be separated at once. 

2. The President and the Vice-President should 
be elected by the Council. 


3. lhat the propi>sal to instiuue a Ciiand 
Committee shall be dropped. 1 he Piovincial Legisla¬ 
tive Council shall legislate in respect of all matters 
Within the juiisdiLtion of the IhoviiKuil Cjov ei nment. 
including law. Justice and Ih'lise but wlien the 
Government is iK't satisfied wiili the decision of the 
legislative Coup.liI in respect (>t niattei^ relating {o 
Law, Justice and Police, it sliall be open te> the tiovein- 
ment to refer the m.ittei to the (io\einment ol liielia. 
The Government of India mav letei the matiei to 
the Indian legislature, aikl the oulinaiv pii^ediiie 
shall follow Ihit if (uand (. oinmiitecs .iie instituted, 
this C’ongress is o\ opinion th.it in)t less than tme-h.ill 
of the stiength shall be elected hv the 1 egisl.itive 
Assembly 

4 I he piopoition ot elected meinheis in the 
1 cgislativc Lotiiieil shall he ti>ui-tilihs 

Elections: 

5. Whenevei the I egisl.itive As'^emhlv. the 
( oiincil c)l Sl.ite, c't the 1 egisl.iii\e C ouikiI, is dissol¬ 
ved It sh.ill be ohiigati'iv on the (io\ei noi-Cieneial 
or the Gr'veintu as the c.ise ina> be. to (M^.leI the 
necessaiv electnuis and to resummon the bi'ily dissol¬ 
ved within a i>ciiod ol thiee months lioin the date 
of dissolution 

(> The Legisl.itive Council should h.i\e power to 
make, oi miHlify its own lulcs of business and they 
shall not lecjune the sanction ol theCiOveinoi 

7 Iheie should be an obligation to convene 
meetings ot the (d>uncil at stated iiUeivals, oi on the 
requisition of a ceilain prt>pmtion of the C ouncil 

I»ARNAMENI AND INDIA OM KE 

(a) The ('mUnd ot Ikirlianient and (d the Secie- 
tai> rd’Slate must only be nu>ditied as the responsibi¬ 
lity of the Indian and I’lovincial Governments t(^ the 
electoiates is incteased No power over I'l ovinci.il 
(i^)vcinmeiUs now exeicised by Iknliameni and b> 
the Secietaiy id State must be tiansEiied to the 
Cjovernment o\' India, save in maltcis id routine 
administration, until the latter is responsible to lhe 
electorates; 

(b) The C'ouncil of India sh.dl he abolished and 
there shall be two iieimanent Ender Secrelaiies to 
assist the Secietaiy of State for India one of whom 
shall be an Indian; 

(c) All charges in respect to the India Office 
establishment shall be placed on the British i siiniates; 

(d) No financial or admmistiative povveis in 
regard to reserved subjects should be transfeired to 
the Provincial Cioveinments until such time as they 
are made responsible regarding them to electoiates, 
and until then the control ol Pailiainent and the 
Secretary of State should continue; 

(e) The Committee to be appointed to examine 
and report on the present constitution of the Council 
of India iJiall contaui an adequate Indian clement; 
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(t) No (.lissoliition of ihc Legislature shall take- 
place except by way of an appeal to the electorate 
and tile leason shall be stated in writing countersigned 
by the 

VII. RLSOIA'ED—The propoition of Mahomedans 
in the Legislative Cdiineils and the Legislative Assembly as 
laitl down in the C'ongiess-I eaguc Scheme must be 
maintained. 

VIII. RESOLVED Women possessing the same 
qnaliHcations as arc laid down for men in any part of the 
scheme shall not be disciuahtled on aecount of sex. 

IX. RESOLVED t his C/ongress uiges that consisten¬ 
tly with impel ial interests the Cjovernment of this country 
should ha\c complete freedom m all fiscal matters. 

\. RESOIAED I hat the question of Liovineial 
Contiibuti(ms to the Impellal 1 xehequei be referred to the 
Provincial Congress Committees lor opinions to be placed 
before the ne>l Congiess at Delhi. 

XI. RESOLVI'.D I his Congress is emphatically i>f 
opinion that the status of Ajnuie-Meiwara and Delhi 
should be that of a regulated Pio\mce and that popular 
goveinmenl and elfectivc control m the affairs of the Local 
Ciovernment shall be gianted to the people. 

Xlf. RESOLVED 1 his Congress places on record 
Its deep disappointment at the altogether inadequate res¬ 
ponse made by the Go\einment to the demand for the grant 
of commissions to Indians m the Arms, and is of opinion 
that steps should be taken immeduitely so as to enable 
them the grant ol at least 25 per cent of the c<Mnmissions to 
Indians, to be gradually increased to 50 per cent within a 
period of 15 yea is. 


XIII. RESOLVED- That, so far as the question of 
determining the franchise and the constituencies and the 
composition of the Legislative Councils and the 
Legislative Assembly is concerned, this Congtess is of 
opinion that instead of being left to be dealt with by Commi¬ 
ttees, it should be decided by the House of Commons and 
be incorporated in the statute to be flamed for the consti- 
tutic^n of the Indian Government. 

Or, in the alternative, if a CT^mmiitee is appointed foi 
the purpose, the two non-official niembeis of Commi¬ 
ttee should be elected one by the All-India Congiess 
Committee and the other by the Council of the Moslem 
I cague - while the co-i'ipted non-ofticial for each pro\ince 
should be elected by the Piovmcial Congress Committee 
of that pro\ince. 

XIVT REvSOLVED That as regards the Committee 
to advise on the question of the separation of Indian from 
Provincial functions and also with regard to the Committee, 
if any. foi the consideration ol resened and unieseived 
departments, this Congress is ot opinion that the pniKiple 
set forth m the above resolution should apply A/C/M/V.S 
MUTANDIS to tile formation of the said eommittee. 

XV. RESOLVED This Congiess condemns the 
recommendations oftheRowlatl Committee whieh, if gi\en 
effect to, will interfere with the fundamental rights ol the 
Indian people and impede the healthy growth of public 
opinion. 

XVI. RESOLVED I hat the President v\' the Special 
Congress, the President of the Congress fiu’ the year and 
the Hon. G.M. HIlliRGRI, P. KLSAVA PlLLAl and 
C.P. RAMASWAMI AIVAR, the Cieneral Secietanes 
of the Congress, be constituted a eommittee (.>f selection 
for the purpose of selecting the memhcis of the Congress 
Deputation to proceed to hngland to press the Congress 
views on the British Democracy. 
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“High-Priest of Indian Nationalism” 


{ I sketch of Ponihl Motluii Mitfuni MiiUiviwi nAt/; /// i \gA i/ 
(ocr the I ah()rc Congress in appealed eatlier. Hit. is '-/w/; 

/V. Pattahhi Sifaraniavva's appiwi itun] of Panditji ) 


A I iiK llic (\)ngrcss sessions :it Benares aiul in 
('alcuda, ilclctialcs and \isi(ors on (heir 
return lunne used to regale their friends with 
sloiies of a nuniher of eminent speafeis of the day 
and amongst them m particular of one rising mam 
slim and tall, dressed in spotless w lute and speaking 
chaste Lngdish in vi siKery \oice upon subjects (d 
political interest with indefatigable energv and 
matchless clocjuence 1 he l\mdit had a simple, 
narrative style, recounting the story of I ngland's 
e\pIc>itation of India. 

lie was tcmpcramentalK a modeiate w he* assig¬ 
ned coircct values to the opponents' contentions 
though he would never siineiuler a jot on tlie mam 
issue. There was downiiglu hcmcsty m Ins stra¬ 
tegy and moderation m his tactic which develo[>ed 
m him the habit o\' alwa>s acknowledging the 
merits of the opponent. Pandit Malaviva’s aim 
and pin pose w.is to convince the Judge and he 
acknowledged the I nglishmen as the Judges o! 
India's case. That was why Ins presentation o\' 
his case was simple and unadorned. IIis argu¬ 
ments were straight and imstgshisticated, his 
elociucnce was forensic, neW oratorical. Ills 
speeches were therefore long but lucid, lull witliout 
being detailed. To an unprejudiced and disp.issio- 
nate jury he carried conviction with the prolouiKlest 
ease, lie never quoted out of reeord ami alwavs 
documented whatever he said prolusely. 

Por nearly four decades the Pandit was a whole¬ 
hearted, whole-souled Congressman, giving high 
priority to politics over his prolession, and m 
politics to the Congress and serving the Congress 
with unbroken zeal and unabated passion. He 
continued to do so till the end (d his lile, now as 
a humble worker and nov\ as a leader, now as a 


w holc-luiggei and now as a put ja oiagmiist. now 
as an (g^ponent (i* non 'ooopcialion and civil 
disobedience .mil now a^ a tiue s//w/e/o/// and 
<.ivil icsistci m Biiiis!) lails 

Pandit|i emnmanded uiiic|i'e lespcct, one 

shoulil sav vciieialion, at the hands ol all Indians 
and p.ii ticularlv ol the llindii i*opukilion ol lud'a 
Me wa^ himseh a Sanskiil schokii and San.itanist 
ol higai repute Pmigv was to him, not an accident 
(*f ach 'I’ll men t but an esse ntial ol > ii iictuie I his w as 
indicated l\v Ins dIco^ and depoitmcnl I he 

Ikmdit cut a c Iiais.e !ei naic liguie m the thousands 
that gatheied vear a I lei' veai at ihe v.ii ions srssnais 
olThe liulian National ( ongiess Pandit Makiviya 
made his m.iik on the jdatloim of the ( ongiess 
veiy eariy m hie So e.tilv as m iS'd) 1 c won Ins 
spurs m elocpieiice at the ( akiitl i session where he 
m.ide a chaiactei islie speech on a snbiect lusirest 
tt'» his heai t 

He piesided ovei the ( ongiess twice. Inst o\er 
liie Lahiu'c session m IdOUand next o\ci the Helhi 
session m PHS Dining, the mleival he was a 
membei ol the Imperial legislatoe ( onncil and 
was made a member of the Indnsiii.il ( ommission 
lor the aj^pointmenl of which he had pleaded hard 
and he appended a ilissenlmg note to the C'omini- 
ssion's Kepmt, which stands till today as an 
authoritative e\[>osition on Indi.m mdusines. 
Ihe year that he Inst presided over the ( ongiess 
was a crucial year, tor m that year (P>>()^)) m the 
C\i,\ton Hall m London m bioad day lime, Sir 
Cur/on W'ylie. a high, letiied liuh.m ollicer, was 
shot dead by a young man. In P>>1N he amended 
the C\*ngiess Le.igue Scheme which had almost 
been linah/cd uiging that dyarchy dionld l e intro¬ 
duced at the Centre winie full provincial autonomy 
should be intrinluced m the Provinces^ 
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The recommendations of the Industrial Commi¬ 
ssion were welcomed by the Delhi Congress in 
1918 with the demand that encouragement should 
be given to Indian capital and Indian enterprise 
and with the regret that the question of tariffs had 
been excluded altogether from the Report. The 
Congress further demanded that separate Executive 
Councillors should be appointed both at the Centre 
and in the Provinces for Industries and that Provin¬ 
cial as well as Imperial Adivsory Boards should be 
appointed and Trade Associations and Chambers 
of Commerce should be organized throughout 
the country. Likewise a demand was made for 
constituting Imperial and Provincial Industrial 
Services and for the establishment of Commercial 
Colleges by Universities, all, at the Pandit’s 
instance. 

In 1919 occurred the Jalianwalabagh massacre 
following which Martial Law was declared. It is 
well-known how the news of the Jalianwalabagh 
massacre was suppressed in India for some months, 
and it was Pandit Malaviya that revealed the whole 
story to the All-India Congress Committee in 
Calcutta in July 1919. The credit again of a 
decision to acquire the Bagh and raise a memorial 
for the martyrs was mainly the Pandit’s. 

During the boycott of the Prince of Wales visit 
to India in 1921, Pandit strove to negotiate with 
Lord Reading but failed. When in 1925 the 
Congress was partitioned as it were, Pandit Mala¬ 
viya moved an amendment to the resolution urging 
non-co-operation or co-operation to advance the 
national cause. « 

In 1929 December, when Lord Irwin was to 
meet Gandhi on the question of a political settle¬ 
ment, Malaviya was to accompany him. When 
the talks failed, the Congress members of the 
Legislatures were called upon to resign from the 
Legislatures. This did not affect the Pandit who 
was returned on a different ticket. Early in 1930, 
however, a Bill called the Textile Industry Protec¬ 
tion Bill was introduced virtually to enforce on 
India ‘Imperial preference’. In opposing it, the 


Pandit made alternative suggestions which were all 
rejected and he resigned from the Assembly. 

When the Salt Satyagraha gained in tempo, 
the Pandit was drawn into it and he was arrested 
on 31st July 1930, but shown all possible consi¬ 
derations in jail. When on the eve of the con¬ 
clusion of the First Round Table Conference, the 
Working Committee of the Congress passed its 
famous resolution on the 21st January 1931, the 
Pandit was present at the meeting advising the 
country to carry on the struggle with unabated 
vigour. It was on the 25th January 1931, 
that the Governor-General issued a statement 
“giving full liberty of discussion to members 
of the Working Committee between them¬ 
selves and those who have acted as members 
of the Committee since 1st January 1930.” The 
object was to provide opportunity for considera¬ 
tion of the statement made by the Prime Minister. 
The Pandit’s joining the movement had not a 
little part in influencing the epilogue of the drama 
of salt satygraha. 

Pandit Malaviya attended the Second Round 
Table Conference, but he was unyielding on 
Muslim representation and negotiations broke 
over one seat. Gandhi returned and hostilities 
w'ere resumed. It w'as then in 1932 that Gandhi 
undertook a fast to death over the Ilarijan question 
and thanks to the liberal view of the Pandit, this 
question was satisfactorily settled. Thus did the 
Pandit save Gandhi‘s life. 

Pandit Malaviya was accessible to all. His 
fua^nuni opus was the Banaras Liniversity. He 
was an example of plain living and high thinking. 

If Prophets, Priests and Kings represent the 
forces that direct the progress of a country, the 
Pandit surely finds a place amongst them. Verily, 
Pandit Malaviya was the high-priest of Indian 
nationalism. 

- B. Patiabhi Siiaramayya. 

(Governor of Madhya Pradesh) 
Prom a Radio talk at Nagpur^ on 24th December 1954; 

courtesy : All-India Radio 
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FEATURES 


1. For the first time the Congress met in 
Delhi, in a magnificent pandal erected in front 
of the fort of Emperor Shahjehan. 

fVe meet to-chiy in this ancient capital of the 
Indian Empire, hoary a ith all its historic tradi¬ 
tions and associations. It irresistibly brinys to 
our minds a crowd of thoughts, happy and the 
reverse, of the ylories and the vicissitudes which 
our ancient land has undergone. 

2. Lokamanya Tilak was elected President 
but he could not preside as he had to go to Fng> 
land in connection with his case against Valentine 
C hirol. 

3. The veteran C. Vijayaraghavachariar, 
having retired in favour of Malaviaji, the later 
became President for a second time, nine years after 
he presided over the Lahore session. Referring 
to the former in his address, he said: 

/ am most deeply yrateful to you for this siynal 


mark o f your confiilcncc in me. / am also grate¬ 
ful to my esteemed fueiul Mr. I ijiarayhava 
Achariar, whom 1 so much miss in the Imperial 
I eyislative C oiicii where his unyiehliny iinlepen- 
ilenee and irn isive lo^ie made him a source of yreat 
strenyth to the people s cause, for haviny retired 
in my favour because his selfless anxiety for 
the country\s cause, and his partiality for an old 
Inend, led him to think that rnv elect am would 
serve that cause better at this particular juncture. 

4. lo the President-elect, tlie folovving Inbutcs 
were paid: 

Pandit .Malaviva stands here to-dav, I venture 
to suyyest, as the symbol of Indian unity aniony 
ih\ersity of opinions 

MkS. A\MI Itl SAN I 

Panditfi is anioriy those wfio have saenfn ed their 
whole for this country 

Mol II Al Nl IIRH 
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OBITER DICTA 


Mutual Regard 

If any community wishes to secure a legitimate 
and reasonable right from the other, the only way 
to do that is through sincere friendship, mutual 
regard and deliberation. Any other way is disas¬ 
trous. It should be the first duty of those who 
sincerely desire Hindu-Muslirn co-operation to 
make serious and sustained efforts, to stop any 
recurrence of the painful incidents which sap 
the very foundations of unity between the two 
communities. If they want to win liberty and 
freedom for their country, they must remain 
united. 

Acts to be Repealed 

Every Indian heart bleeds at the pains and 
sufferings which the brave and patriotic sons of 
the country arc suffering in jails and internment 
camps for no other fault than their lo\e for their 
country. Now that the Government has changed 
its policy towards India, it is high time that they 
were one and all, without exceplum, rclcasetl. 
The Press Act is another important matter which 
deserves our urgent attention. The country has 
protested against it times witliout number but so 
far the protests have gone unheard. Free Press 
IS absolutely essential for a healthy national life 
and we should once meue demand from tlic Ciovern- 
ment the repeal of this intolerable piece of legisla¬ 
tion. y\s the war is over now, the Defence of 
India Act too which was essentially a piece of war 
legislation, should be repealed without any fur¬ 
ther demands on the part of the country. 

Ajmal Khan 
(Chairman R.C.) 

■it + 

Are a people who can produce a scientist like 
J.C. Bose, a poet like Rabindranath Tagore, 
lawyers like Bhashyam Iyengar and Rash Behari 
(jhosh, administrators like Madhva Rao and 
Salar Jung, judges ot' the High Court like Syed 
Mahmood and Tclang, patriots and public men 
like Dadabhai Naoroji, Ranade, Pherozeshah 
Mehta and G.K. Cjokluile, industrialists like J.N. 
fata and his worthy son, Dorab Tata, and a ser¬ 
vant of humanity like CTindhi, and soldiers vvlio 
have rendered a good account of themselves in 
all the theatres of war, unlit fora measure of self¬ 


government in their domestic alTairs? I hope 
that the insult of such an assumption will no longer 
be added to the injury that is being done us by 
our being kept out of our birlliright to self-govern¬ 
ment, and that the principle of self-determination 
will be extended to India. 

Self determination 

I ask you to determine that henceforward you 
shall be euqual fellow-subjects of your British 
fellow-subjects and equals of all the rest of your 
fellowmen in the world. I ask you to determine 
that thereafter you will resent, and resent most 
strongly, any effort to treat you as an inferior people. 
I ask you to determine that henceforward you will 
claim, and claim with all the strength that you 
command, that in your own country you shall have 
opportunities to grow as freely as Englishmen 
grow in the Fnited Kingdom. If you will exercise 
this much of self-determination, and go about 
inculcating these principles of equality, of liberty 
and of fraternity among our people, if you will 
make every brother, however humble or lowly 
placed he may be, to feel that the ray Divine is as 
much in liim as in any other man, however highly 
placcil he may be: if >ou will make every brother 
realise that he is entitled to be treated as an equal 
fellow-subject, you will have determined your future 
lor yourscll, and then thc^se wlio are in power will 
not long be able to resist any of your reasonable 
demands. 

-Madan Mohan Mai amva 

i' He 

The Only 1 Iiiiig 

You know that the present age is an age in 
which there is a wave passing over the world. 
You know that just as there are waves in the sea, 
in the air and also in ether, so there are Waves in 
thought, and the present wave that is passing over 
the world is the wave ol democracy. Everywhere 
one-man rule is out ol date. Oligarchy is entirely 
out ot date. Democracy is the only present 
aspiration and is the present word with which 
to charm in this world. 

Cj.S. Khapardi 
Responsible Covernnienl 

1 say that there should be a radical change in 
the present system of Government. Unless and 
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until the present system of Government is radically 
altered and complete responsible Government is 
conceded to the people of India, the poverty and 
the illiteracy of the masses, which are the result of 
a bureaucratic system of Government for the last 
150 years are not going to come to an end. That 
is the reason why we say we must have Responsible 
Government at once. 

VlTIIALDIIM jAVlRtUIAI Pa 11 I 
* * ^ 

‘‘A Substantial Step" 

1 am one of those who think that while the 
scheme is defective in many ways and susceptible 
of improvement, it still marks a substantuil step 
in advance towar<.ls responsible government. 

Srimvas.v Sasiri 
* + * 
l.egacy to the Morrow 

No man is indispensible anywhere, least so 
in the cause of the country. Is India so poor, 
so poor in her human rescmrccs, have we so little 
faith in her potentialities of greatness that we think 
that the secession of a few will vitally injure the 
cause of the country? Not so, gentlemen. Never 
so. That banner winch falls to-day from the 
faltering grasp of the Moderates will be taken up 
to-morrow by a younger and stronger and more 
devoted band of men. The song that fades to¬ 
day from their lips, that s<mg will be taken up 
by other voices, feebler it may be tlum that o\' the 
giants of old, but all the same the song ot the 
Motherland will g(^ (m resonant and dear till the 
chorus of its vast melody strikes at the gates of the 
heavens and fills all the interspaces of the earth. 

* * * 
Honourable Compromise 

A compromise with the bureaucracy, a com¬ 
promise with the Government, a compromise with 
an enemy, that is a shameful thing. But a com- 
primise with your brothers, a compromise in your 
own family, the recognition that some walk faster 
than others and others are a little slower, that lor 
family unity you will keep together and walk a 
little more slowly because then you will be one 
party, that compromise i hold to be an honour ami 
glory to those who make it; and I am not ashamed 
that 1 make a compromise of that kind. 

- Mrs. anml Bisam 
♦ * ♦ 

“Ask for More"’ 

When Germany gave England blow after blow 


THIRD CT)\(;RI.SS 

m I landers and in Trance, when I nglish soldieis 
had to retire from Mons and other places, I nelaiui 
did lun say \\ e will give up Belgium, we will 
give up Serbia; we will be satisfied il we are left 
alone." On the othei hand m the daikesi houis 
ol the war, I nghsh statesmen mamtamevi their 
demands at the verv highest piieh I wmild, 
thcTLlore, ask yem, Biauher Oeleeales, il the sitiia- 
tum has become worse, if our enemies are moie 
organised, sirengthen vcnir demands, ask for 
more 1 hus are enemies defeated. mU b\ cowar¬ 
dice, mn bv timiditv 

Idle Talk 

It Is idle to ask me not to create a paitv when 
others, not I, have created a paitv . but [o sav that 
even 111 spite o\ the lact that a paitv has been 
cie.ited and usei.1 tor the purpi>ses i>r le^gsaiahsmg 
my chances, still I ought with bated breath and 
in whispering, humbleness go lot ward and say 
that so lar as I am cisnceined I will not be creating 
a paitv (hough vou m.iv, but I will model ate mv 
demands m (>rdcr to suit vour tastes, I h.ive never 
heard ol it Whoever heaid, Sii, ci Asejuith 
or IJovd (iccuge go and wait in the ante¬ 
chambers (d' Balfour or Bonar Taw and all the 
other ('onservatives and ask them to eome toge¬ 
ther. W’e have never heard ot it We aie the 
hbeials, the radicals, and we shall be faithless 
the light which burns in out heaits, if we d(^ not 
go forward but m mere timiditv go with th(>se who 
do not agree with us and who will never agiee 
with us 

S Sa n ami k I i 

The .Message 

The other party h.is not its side ot the 

contract and we are not m honour bound to kecj') 
to that contract any imne . I hen again. Sir, 
there is a positive reason. The war is over. 1 he 
Montagu-C helmsford Report was a war measure; 
the war being over it is cmly a measure, and to 
increase the weight of that measure I want (he 
people of this country with one united voice to 
demand their legitimate birthiight to govern at 
least their prov incial administration themselves 
without any mteiference from outside, subject of 
course to such control as tlie C entral (ioveinmeiU 
must exercise over pranincial governments. I hat 
is what we want, and I think if'the war has altered 
anything, if the war has revealed anything, if the 
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war lias brought any new message to us, that 
message is this; 

Demand for your right, the full measure 
of your right, the right that God has given you. 
Demand for it, strive for it, sacrifice for it, and 
in the will of God you will get it. 

Bipin Chandra Pal 

‘"Blow It Up" 

1 ;im speaking from personal experience of how 
the bureaucracy use their power; I have seen it in 
the time of the Calcutta disturbances; having seen 
that 1 cannot honestly say that any further time 
should be lost. I would be false to my conscience, 
1 would be false to the evidence of my eye , would 
be false to what I feel I owe to my country, I 
would be false to the traditions of this great house 
were I to say to the bureaucracy, “Well, you stand 
for some years more." 1 say; “Blow it away; get 
away; I do not want you." 

-I’AZL-iL Haq 

A Pernicious Principle 

Who arc those Nationalists and who are those 
Moderates? What right have they got to barter 
away the rights of the people like that? So far 
as I am concerned I entered into that compromise 
because 1 hoped that upon that compromise, 
upon a surrender of point for point by us I hoped 
that the moderate party as a whole would join us; 
the moderate party has not joined us; are we to go 
by that comprimise and sell our birthright because 
{\k moderate party does not join us? 1 say such 
a principle is pernicious, and I refuse to follow' it. 

C.R. Das 

* * + 

Amnesty First 

fhe Irish Sinn Feiners were granted amnesty 
in the midst of the war. Why should not our 
political prisoners be granted amnestry now' that 
the war has pnictically come to an end. 1 want 
therefore ycuir sanction for this demand. It is not 
a pra>cr. It is the demand of the people of India. 
It is the demand of the soul of India; it is the 
demand of her w'hom w'c salute as Bcimlc Mataram. 


We demand that this Report should be thrown into 
the waste paper basket. We demand that the 
recommendations of this Committee shall not find 
any sort of place in the permanent Statute-Book 
of the country. We demand that all unlawful 
huvs such as Regulation III. of 1818 and similar 
Regulations should be repealed, and above all, 
we demand that our political prisoners, first and 
foremost of all, should be granted an amnestty. 

—^Bipin Chandra Pal 
^ ^ ^ 

The India of Tomorrow 

You want an India, Indian in her thougiH, 
Indian in her ways, Indian in her aspirations, 
Indian from her head to foot, from the Himalayas 
to the Cape Comorin. That is the nation of the 
future. That is the Motherland you worship. 
When you say ‘Bandc Mataram' you mean triumph 
and worship of India. It is the Bharata Mata 
you worship and not some other land that you 
worship, and in order that your Motherland may 
prosper, may evolve, we say take off the gag that 
binds her; let her ha\c her own sons in her Councils, 
in her Government, and then when she speaks out 
clearly and freely, then shall India prosper; but 
without freedom no good can be done. 

Mrs. Bisam 

* 4 : 

Going Forward 

After four years of mortal warfare the British 
soldier went forward led by his commander with 
the words '‘Are we down hearted?" in his mouth 
as difficulties piled upon difficulties: with courage 
m his heart and God overhead. “Arc we down¬ 
hearted?" asked the leader. Came the answer, 
“No." “Shall we win?" asked the leader. “Yes", 
came the answer. Similarly I would ask my friends 
who are arrayed in the army of nationalists to go 
forward with courage in their hearts and God over¬ 
head and follow' in tlie footsteps of the British 
soldier saying “Arc we down-hearted?" “No." 
“Shall W'C win?" “Yes". If we go forward in 
that spirit, I have no doubt wc shall achieve this 
great principle of Self-determination. 

--S. Satyamurti 
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RESOLUIIONS 


J. RESOr.VEn That this Conj^tcss most i\-spccttully 
begs to convey to Uis Majesty the Ki\(;-l mpirok ll^ Jeep 
loyalty and profound devotion to tlie I hi one and its eon- 
graluKttions on the successful tennination of the Warwhieh 
was waged for the liberty and fieedom of all tlie peoples of 
the world. 

II. RKSOi.VKD 

(a) That this Congress desires to place v^n 
record its profound appreciation of tlie brilliant gal¬ 
lantry of the Allied boices and paitieulaily of the 
heia^ic achievement ol the Indian Iiooj'js in the cause 
of Freedom, Justice and Scll-deteimmation. 

(b) That the foregoing Res(3iiition be cagniiuini- 
cated to the Cioveinment ol the Allied Nations and 
the United States of Ameiica thiough Uis Majesty's 
Secietary td' State for India and [o Ills I \eeileney 
the Commander-in-Chief of India. 

III. RESOIA'ED—That tins Congress re-alTiims 
resolutions 2, 3, 4, and 1 1 passed at the Special Session 
of the Indian National Congress held in Bombay. 

IV. RESOI VEI) 

(a) That tliis C'ongiess also re-atlirms Resolution No. 
5 relating to Self-C"»o\eminent p.issed at the Special 
Session of the C'c'>ngress held in Bombay, subject to 
this, that in view of the csptessKni o|>inion m tlie 
ciMintry since the sitting of the said Special Session, 
this C'ongiess is of opinion that so far as the Bkv 
\ mces are concerned, full Rcsptnisible Covernmenl 
should be granted at once and tliat no pait ol Biitish 
India should be evcluded from the benelit of the pur¬ 
posed constitutional rcbnms 

(b) Th It non-erflicial 1 uropeans should lU't be 
allowed to form separate electorates on the ground 
that they lepiesent the Mining oi the lea Industnes, 
and if they are allowed sueh rejneseniatnm they 
shmild be limited to their pi opi>ititni comparcil to the 
population ol the Brovinces concerned. 

V. RESOLVED—That this Congress re-aflnms No 
b of the Special Congress demanding that 3() percent ol the 
Indian Civil Service should be recruited m India 

VI. RESOIA'ED 'I hat tins Ctingiess views witli 
grave apprehension the attempt made m certain t|uaiteis 
to assign aninfeiior position to the Buniab m the Relonn- 
Scheme, and urges that having regard to Us political, military 
and historical importance, its wealth, ediKalion, social 
advancement and Us magnificent services duimg the last 
war, the Bui'ijab should be placed on a basis ol etiualuy 
w'lth Bengal, Madras, Bombay, and the United Biovinccs. 

VII. RESOLVED-1 hat this Congress strongly reco¬ 
mmends that Delhi should be constituted into a Regulated 
Ifi’ovince, that it should have Legislative Council to assist 
the Chief Commissioner, and that it shoukl have at least 
two representatives in the Legislative Assembly. 


Mil. UKSOIM.-O II.IM,,,. t- ihc siv.i.il 

impoiLiiice of \inKuMviwam and Bniuh R.npiuana as 
a model liM the N.iine SiatcN. this C Mia-ieNs uipp^Mls 
the claim lU ilial Puwiiiee ih.il iis siaius -duMild be tlru i>f 
a Regulated l’io\iixe. aiul ih.u a ( oiiHliI ei'nsisiieg ot a 
maii'iitv ot elexieii r ^ pi eu niaiiv es lU the p^^uhe. ^luaild be 
provided 111 the Refoim S^luine. and that two eleel(.d upie- 
senlatives (vl the Ihnvuiee should be.illoweal ou [Iil pioposed 

1 egislative Nss^mbls. 

RI'.SOI \ I'n Ih.u this ( (>ngie''S urj\s that 
women, po.sesMue, tlie same c]u,dilie.itlous as .iie laid down 
lor men m anv part of the selieme. sh.dl not be dis(]ii.dihed 
.leeouiu oi iIku se\ 

X. RESOI \ El) I hat this C ongi ess \ K w s with alai m 
the iceomiiiendations cf the Row bill ( ommuiee whijr, if 
given elleci to, will i.Ueitue vMth the FuiuhniK lU.il nghis ot 
the Ituliau people, mijSt^de lire healthy giowih id piil^ihe 
opinion and would aUo puiudisudlv eltect the suecessful 
we>ikmg ol eiMistituiuMtal iJcunu 

This ('ongiess uiges c^n tlie (loveinmeiu to lemove 
fiom tile Siatue Hi>ok immeiliatelv the Deleiiee ol India 
Act, Bengal Res(duii(gi ill (d ISIS, Bomh.iv and Madias 
Restdiitii'iis ol iSid and IS27 uspeelivelv, the Ihess Aet, 
tile Sediii'Mis Meetings Aet, the (’iimmal 1 aw Anieiulmeiil 
Aet, and olliei similai upie^sive measuies vuiiailing tlie 
Iibcitv of the subieet 

Ibis ( ongiess Inilhei uiges upon the (lovetnmenl 
that all deteuues. mtei ned oi estvined, unelei tlie Delenee ot 
India Aet, m tlie afoi mentioned regulations, and ,ill 
politieal piisoncis sln>nld .it onee he set at lilxitv .is .in .let 
of aniPestv m \ lew id' the \ iet »m nnis tei mmation ol the W'.ii, 
.IS also to eiisuie tlie stieeess ol the new legime under the 
new seheine 

XL RLSOIALD In view ol the pr onouriee meiu ol 
Biesklent Wilsiui, Mi I losd (ieorge, and otliei British 
si.itesmen, that to ensine that lutiiu pe.iee ot the woikl, 
the lumeiple ol Se 11-1 )elei minatioii sliould be .ipphed ti> 
all piogressive nations, 

Be It rcsoKevi - 

1. fh.U this Cong.ress claims the leeaurmlion ol India 
bv the BriiiJi P.uhamenl .md by the Reave ( onfeieiive as 
one ol the piogiessive Nations to whom the piineijde ol 
Sell-netennin.ition shoukl be .ud^ied. 

2 1 lial m the i^iaepeal .ipplie.uum ol the piineiple 

in India ibe fust step sluntlJ be¬ 
ta) I he lenawal (d .ill liiiuliai;evs to liee diseu- 
ssion, aiul iheuloie- the immediate lejH.il »>! all l.iws, 
regulations ai^el lUvlinane'es restiivtiig the hee vliseii- 
ssion of piditieal L|iiestions wIkiIkt hi the press, 
priv.ite or inihlie meeting, oi olheiwne, so that the' 
lemtim.ite aspu.iiions and opmioi^s ol all residents in 
India may be tcailessly evpressefii lurihei, the .iboli- 
lK>n of the l.iws, regulations, .md ordin.mcvs, whieh 
ctHilcr un the 1 veeulive llic power to airest, clet.tin, 
intern, extern, t^r impiison any Biiiish subject m 
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India, outside the processes of ordinary Civil or 
Criminal Law, and the assimilation of the law of 
sedition to that of England. 

(b) The passing of an Act of Parliament which 
will establish at an early date complete Responsible 
Ciovcrnment in India. 

(c) When complete Responsible Government 
shall be thus established, the final authority in all 
internal affairs shall be the supreme Legislative 
Assembly as vcu'cing the will of the Indian Nation. 

Resolved further - 

(d) That in the reconstruction of Imperial polity, 
whether in matters affecting the inner relations of the 
nations constituting it, in questions of foreign policy 
or in the I eague of Nations, India shall be accorded 
the same position as the Self-Governing Dominions. 

MI. RESOLVED That this Congress rc-alTirms the 
resolutions, passed at previous Sessions of the C'ongiess 
on the subject (T the status of Biitish Indians in the Self- 
Governing Dominions and C'lmvn Colonies of the Empire, 
and once again places on recoid its sense of resentment and 
ever-growing dissatisfaction at the continued ill-treatment 
of Indian setlleis m the Dominions and Cidonics, earnestly 
hoping that in view of the rc-adjustment of the lelaiions 
between the component parts of the Empire the statesmen 
and people of Great Hritam will endeavour to redress the 
giievances of the Indian Settlers. 

XIIE KIvSOLVED That this C\>ngress uiges that 
in justice to India, it should be represented by an elected 
representative or representatives, to the same extent as the 
Sell-Governing Dominions at any Conferences that may 
be held to delibeiate on, or settle, the tcims of peace or 
reconstruction. 

In view of the shortness of time, and m anticipation of 
the request made m the piecedmg pait of the lesolution 
being acceded to by Ills Majesty's Government, this (’ongi ess 
elects as its representatives B\i Ci\N(,Ai)n\K Tusk, M K. 
CiANoni and Svio Hasvn Im\m. 

XIV. RESOLVED While generally welcoming the 
recommendations of the Indiistiial Commission and the 
policy that m futuie the Ciovcrnment must play an active 
part in piomoting the industrial development ol thecountiy, 
the Congress hopes that m the practical application of this 
principle, the object kel)t m view will be the encouiagement 
ol Indian capital and enterprise and the protection of this 
country against foreign exploitation, with the sole aim of 
making India industrially and economically self-contained 
and self-dependent. 

This C'ongiess places on record its regret at the exclusion 
of the tariff question from the scope of the Commissions’s 
inquiries and reiterates Us opinion that the industrial deve¬ 
lopment ol the country is impossible without liscal autonomy 
being granted to her. 

I his Congress agrees with the C'omm. ,sn>n that industry 
should have separate representation m the I xecutive C'ouncil 
of the Government of India but it is of opinion that an 
Imperial Industrial Executive Board is not necessaiy. 


This Congress welcomes the recommendation of the 
Commission that the Provincial Department of Industries 
should be constituted at an early date and urges the same 
on the Government of India. 

This Congress urges that Imperial and Provincial Advi¬ 
sory Boards should be constituted for the purposes ol 
promoting industrial development and that they should 
consist of Indians elected by Indian industrial and tiades 
associations and by Chambers of Cimimerce. 

This Congress is of opinion that the proposed Impeiial 
Industrial and Chemical Services should be constituted 
on a scale of salary and with the object of having them 
manned fully by Indians but that Europeans who are exper¬ 
ts in any line should be on shoit-teim agrecmenis nil they 
can be replaced by duly qiialil'ied Indians. 

Ihis Congress is of opinion that the Government should 
invite the Universities to establish Commercial Colleges 
and should help them [o do so by substantial giants. 

This Congress regrets the absence in the Report ot the 
recommendations Em adequate organisations for financing 
industries and uiges upon the Government the urgent 
necessity of stalling Industrial Banks on a scale commen¬ 
surate with the vast and costly machinery recommended 
in the Report. 

This Congress conve>s to the Hoifble Pandii maow 
MOHAN MAI AVIA the profound gratitude of the counti> tor 
his able, closely-reasoned and comprehensive minute, atta¬ 
ched to the Repoit which puts the case foi Indian indiisti lal 
development in an unansweiable foim. 

XV RESOIA Ed) I hat having regard to the unpie- 
cendented economic stiam to which India has been subjected 
duimg the period ol the War, and consideimg the injury 
likely to be caused ti^ the infant or nascent mdustiies id the 
country by the addition of any fuithcr burden id' heav> 
taxation, as well as by the facilities enjo>ed by competing 
foreign industries, and in view id the cessation of hostilities, 
this Congress urges that the Ciovcrnment will, as indicated 
by bir William Me>ei m his introtluctoi> speech, icconsidci 
the matter and relieve India of the burden ol the contiibu- 
tion (d'£ 45 millions for War puiposes. 

XVL RE^SOJAED lhat this C ongress again most 
earnestly requests Ciovernment to lelease Shaukat All 
and Mohammad Ah who are now at the beginning ol their 
liflh year of mteinment. 

XVII. RESOLVED—lhat this Congiess approves of 
the submission to Jl. M. the Kmg-Emperor of an addiess 
ot congratulation on the successful teimination of the V\'ar 
and a petition to the High Court of Paihament m England 
enunciating our demand for Responsible Government as 
an integral part of the Biitish Empire and embodying the 
resolutions of the Congress regarding such demands, and 
appoints 

NC. Kelkar, K.M. Munshi, B.G. Jloiniman and V.J. 

Patel 

to draft them and desires the All-India C ongress Committee 
to arrange for their preparation and presentation. 
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XVIIT. RESOLVED -That a Commiiicc consisting of 
The President, Syed Hasan tniani, Hakim Ajmal 
Khan, Pandit Gokaran Nath Misia, C Viiai\igha\a 
Chariar, G.S. Khaparade, N('. kelkar, C R. 
Das, VJ. Patel. Baikal Ali, Lala Haikishan 1 al 
and Im/l-til-Haq. 

be appointed (a) to select the members oi the Depiiiation 
to proceed to l.ngland to advocate and press the tlemands 
of the Congress contained in the lesolutions id thi, (d)ngiess, 
and (b) to cooperate with ilje Provincial C i>ngiess ( ommi- 
ttees in collecting the necessaiy funds, with Relkar as the 
Convener. 

\IX. RESOl.VFsD that recognising the compaia- 
tively wider prevalence of the Amvedic and Hnani s>stems ol 
medicine in India and their undeniable Ganns to iiselulness, 
this Congress strongly recommends to the (ioveinment ol 
Jndia the eminent disirabilitv of taking delimte steps to 
secure to them the advantages vouchsafed to the western 
svstein under the present administrative poliev of the 
Cl ov eminent; 

that the consideration ol the oiMunins »*! the 1 t'cal 
Cioveinments, with lestiect to placing the indigenous s>stems 
of medicine on a satistactory basis as revealed in the summaiv 
laid before the lmpen<il Legislative Council at Simla this 
year, should be postponed, pending a thoiough iiuiuny bv a 
iniKcd committee ot leprescntativc Vaulvas, Hakims, tiRir 
sympathisers and espeits and such othci mcdieal piacti- 
lioners as may be nominated bv the Cioveminent 

\X. RESOLVED 

(a) That in the opinion ot iliis ( ongiess, the 
Congress C onsiiiution should be so amended as to 
bring the woik ol the Ihitish Congiess Committee 
into co-ordination with that of the oihei component 
parts of the Congress organisation. 

(b) That in the opinion ol this Congiess it is 
necessary to make the newspaper India moie attractive 
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and to associate an Indian oi Indians m us editoiial 
management. 

(s) I hat in the ot^mion ol this (Tuigicss halt the 
dekgatKMi tee wh^b is now eai-inaik»,d toi the Biuisli 
C ongresst ommitiec be set apail to be utilised gcnciall> 
tur propagandist woik in I nglai d 

CD I hat in the (q^inion ol this C oneicss the 
deputation whkh will ['•loceisl to 1 ngland in eonnec- 
lion With C oust It 111 lona 1 I'Celoinis be anihoiised to 
entei into negotialimis with the auiluMiiies i>l tlie 
Biilish ( oiigiess ( oniniittee to make the nesessai> 
ai 1 angements on the lines siiriksit^d abo\e 

\\L RI’.SOIA I'-l) I hat the ( oneaess dcsius the 
All-India C ongiess ( ommntee to eorodei and ui^oit \\hal 
*^hanges mav be inln'dueed in the \s or king ol the t iMir.i ess 
eonstituu*)!! and lules in the mallei (h elee li>i ales ekviions. 
etc and m the poReduic ot the Conguss Session and iIr 
S ublee Is ( ommittee 

WII. RIsSOINEI) I hat me p.ivm. n{ bs the dje- 
gates ol the elekg.ation tees iindi i .\et 21 mav be le nulled 
t('i this Veal and loi 1 n l n itnK id the e ase ot tc nani ik lejMles 
and othei meinbeis ol the pmuei Gasses as ihe usominer,- 
dations (d the iesj’'eeiive Ihiwnieial C ong.ess ( ommnteis 

Will RI'.SOI NIT) I hat this ( i>nvMiss leeoiels (Ik 
\ alu,tble se 1V le I'S leneteicet I'V 1 lU' SeelilaiKs it the' 
Congiess tortile last >eai, naiiielv the lloii'ble Bhingii and 

C V RAMASWWn INIR and V KISWA Pill \l 

WIN. I hat this C ongiess .ippomts as Joint Cieneial 
See let a lies lor (he viar in|n 

N .1 P\ IM , 1 \/l -I I -IL\Q and C.Ok NR \N 
NAl H MISR \ 

WN. RESOINEI) 11. at 1 he ne\i ( onsuess meet at 
\mi iisai 
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AMRITSAR ; 1919 

28th, 29th, 30th December 


Motilal Nehru 


1861—1931 


N O ARDENT student of public affairs can con¬ 
template, without a certain emotion, the first 
rich bloom in the bleak, though \ast, (Jandhian 
landscape in the early twenties of this century. 
A man appeared on the scene who was unlike 
any other; he was rather like a visitor from another 
planet. There was a quality about his very pre¬ 
sence-majestic, remote, Olympian. As he 
appeared by Gandhiji when the latter took up the 
Cross, I'reedonTs struggle registered its first 
psychological victory over the Indian mind. It was 
an event when, in the neighbourhood of sixty, 
Motilal Nehru stood on the threshold of a new 
life, while behind liim lay decades of rare refine¬ 
ment and luxury and before him years of persecution 
and suffering. 

A post-mutiny and posthumous child, Motilal 
Nehru, who hailed from a proud and prosperous 
Kashmiri stock, had his share of kidventures and 
misadventures' before he settled down in life. For 
all his knowledge of English and proficiency in 
Arabic and Persian, there was nothing exceptional 
in his academic career. A gold medal in an 
examination no higher than that of High Court 
Vakilship was hardly a shield for the tempestuous 
blasts that lay ahead. But he had high spirits 
and a precocious power of domination. He was 
wont to contend for the very first place in whatever 
sphere, and to elbow' out those who encumbered 
his path. 

Stirred by such an ambition, he chose Allahabad 
for his career. It did not take him long to build 
a very large and lucrative practice. Besides “an 
engaging manner and a keen intellect" he was 
supposed to have “a great power of constructing 
theories." There was Dr. Sapru’s testimony that 



Sunder Lai and Motilal Nehru were “the two lions 
in the profession" while, after Sunder Lai's death 
in 1918, there was none to share or challenge Motilal 
Nehru’s supremacy. 

Nobody found readier use for his money than 
Motilal Nehru. By the time he rose to the top 
of his profession, he had settled down in a style 
reminiscent of the old Whig aristocracy in England. 
Everything about his house, Anand Bhavan, was 
baronial. For his children there were English 
governesses, and for him all the amenities of a club 
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and the atmosphere of a salon. Of life at Anand 
Bhavan it was true what Lord Da\id Cecil said of 
Melbourne House: '‘Social life there was a 
creation, with its own particular charm, its own 
particular flavour/’ 4 hose were da\s when 
Savile Row was sartorially annexed to Anand 
Bhavan. It wais because of this onc-timc ducal 
splendour that there was such a sensation when 
Motilal Nehru appeared in coarse, homespun 
Khadi. But even Khadi wore a new bloom on his 
body. 

Tt was against a background of leadership at 
the Bar and primacy in society that Motilal Nehru’s 
public life was, from its beginning, iiuested with a 
certain significance. He was quite advanced in 
years when he was drawn to active politics while, 
like every public man of his generation, he was in 
the Congress and, like almost every other Con¬ 
gressman, he was a Moderate. It v\as not till L)17 
when the Home Rule League came into being, 
in the wake of Dr. Besant’s internment and he rose 
to be its President, that there was the first visible 
sign of a political shift. 

Notwithstanding a new radical accent in 
political articulation, he adhered to the Mode¬ 
rate line in favour of constitutional liberty and 
ordered progress. But tilings soon changed. 

In 1919 he felt the stirrings of a new 
national life. Under the shadows of the Punjab 
Tragedy, Motilal Nehru made an on the-spot 
study under Congress auspices, in the company of 
Swami Shraddhanand and Malaviyaji. lowards 
the end of the year, as the President of the Congress 
at Amritsar, he rose to be India’s standard-bearer. 
Thus did he envisage India’s future then: 

“We must aim at an India where all are 
free and have the fullest opportunities of deve¬ 
lopment; where women have ceased to be in 
bondage, and the rigours of the caste system 
have disappeared; where there are no privileged 
classes or communities; where education is 
free and open to all; where the capitalist and 
the landlord do not oppress the labourer and 
the ryot; where labour is respected and well 
paid, and poverty, the nightmare of the present 
generation, is a thing of the past.” 

Neither in his political argument nor peroration 
there was hardly yet any hint of a deviation from 
the constitutional path to the freedom of India. 
Within nine months, however, at the Special 


Congress at Calcutta in Scptcmbei LUO, when 
(landhiji raised the banner of revolt or leMstance 
within the terms of non-\iolenl non-eo-operalum, 
Motilal Nehru alone anu>ng his piiiiLipal collea¬ 
gues, stood by his side, ftnir-squaie and in all his 
stature and ma)esiv. 

Motilal Nehru s gesture to the Mahatma w.is 
perhaps the iraue magnificent bee ase (4' its veiv 
coinLidenee with the hist ghmme ngs of a meat 
equation in the Nehru familv which was 
known to have begun working “both wavs", 
father and son (NbUilal and Jawahailal mlliien- 
cing each other). Nothing made this equation 
more interesting than that, while each (4' the 
Iwiv in ditficult situations tried to uiulei stand 
the other, neither fialed to be essential I v true to 
himself. Though, out of a sense of h>valtv to the 
(’ongress, Motilal Nehiii IkuI ni>l shiiked jail- 
going, he was sceptical (4 diiect act ion As a 
member of theC’ivil Disidu'dience I lupiiiv (\unmi- 
ttee, m the famous Report he drafted lor it, he 
had the courage ami visuvn to advocate (’ouncil 
entry. Together with C R. Das, the siij')reme 
leader (4' Bengal who was so miith drawn to him, 
he promoted the advent of the Swaraj Parly to 
conduct the nation's light fomi within the legis¬ 
latures while, after the death of Das in 142^, he 
became the emb(xhed ideal of pai hamentary 
resistance to Brilisli Imperialism 

As a leader (4' the Opposition m the Central 
Assembly, he was in his element, exercising his 
parliamentary prowess, with an elfbi tiess superiority 
of mind and a personal charm reminiscent of the 
giants m other climes and in older davs. Motilal 
Nehru had several advantages l\u' his easy 
domination an immense legal backgiaumd aiul 
forensic brilliance, a thorough knovvldege of men 
and an exceptionally keen p(4ilical aLiimen, a quick 
as well as a balanced mind, and a mastery of the 
Lnglish longue, with a decisive proclivity lor cusp 
and robust eloquence: his greatest asset, how¬ 
ever, was his commanding personality. A man 
of strong will and rather volcanic eruptions, he 
could not help either clashing with the more 
sensitive of his colleagues or brushing them aside 
in the process. Lor, it was out of question that 
Motilal Nehru could ever brook a iival. On the 
floor of the House, he became the magnetic centre 
of every major tussle and while, paradoxically 
enough, his bruised lieutenants resented his master¬ 
ful assertiveness, the opponents on the Ireasury 
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Benches and, more particularly, the British Mem¬ 
bers of the Viceroy's executive Council, developed 
for him a certain fondness and paid a willing price 
to his irresistible charm. The Government were 
only too pleased that, irrespective of party senti¬ 
ment, Motilal Nehru accepted a place on the 
famous Skeen Committee. 

It was a happy turn of events when, in the wake 
of a resolution of the All-India Congress Commi¬ 
ttee, Motilal Nehru brought his constructive mind 
to bear upon the solution of political problems and 
essayed to produce a Report laying down the 
principles of Indian Constitution, in answer to a 
challenge from British masters. What came to be 
known as the Nehru Report acquired the im¬ 
portance of a little classic in constitution-making 
and revealed him as a statesman of no mean order. 
1 he Leftists inside the Congress and the cornmuna- 
lists outside, particularly from the Muslim side 
having howe\er disowned the Report, Motilal 
Nehru felt disillusioned and frankly bitter. Yet, 
in his address at the Calcutta session in 192H 
when he presided over the Congress for a second 
time, he steered the Congress clear of the sharp 
controversies over its goal. He thus clinched the 
issue: 

I am for complete independence as 
complete as it can be—but I am not against 
full Dominion Status as full as any Dominion 
possesses it today provided I get it before it 
loses all attraction. 1 am for severance of 
British connection as it subsists with us today 
but am not against it as it exists with the 
Dominions. 

+ ♦ ♦ 

It was political realism of the highest order 
but it was one more wasted effort amidst the 
sensations of a growing conflict. His faith in 
councils was badly shaken. He tried to understand 
with sympathy the meaning of the rise of new 
forces in the country. To him they had a greater 
meaning, if only because of his son’s ascendancy. 
He gloried over the crowning of Jawaharlal as the 


President of the Congress, in direct succession; 
in an exultant mood he made a gift of Anand 
Bhavan to the nation. Motilal Nehru knew that 
with the declaration by his son of Independence as 
the goal of the Congress, the storm was to burst. 
He was in a truly dilficiilt position. Loyalty to the 
Congress pulled him one way and his own political 
instinct the other, with the interesting sequel that 
while he dutifully fulfilled party obligations by even 
shouldering the burdens of Presidential oiTce in 
an emergency, he also threw' his weight about a 
possible constitutional settlement of the political 
problem. And it was at such a difllcult time that 
a blundering bureaucracy pounced upon him and 
put him again behind prison bars amidst the direct 
action convulsions of 1930. 

His health rapidly deteriorated he was released 
earlier on medical grounds: there was a last- 
minute dash to Lucknow for medical treatment, 
but there was no chance of recovery. He died 
there in the immediate presence of Gandhiji. 
On (he evening of February 6, 1931, in his own 
Allahabad in its magnificent riparian setting, as 
he was consigned to the flames, all eyes here in this 
country as well as abroad turned to his son. 

His was a great life but it had its ironies. 
Lavishly endowed with the gifts of a statesman, he 
was confronted with the limitations of British 
statesmanship. At the end of long years of pro¬ 
fessional distinction and social luxury, he flung 
himself into the vortex of politics, counting no 
cost. Inside the Parliamentary sphere, with the 
mind of a Gladstone, he had to play the hand of a 
Parnell; outside, he was drawn to the Gandhian 
vthic but not to the Gandhian idiom; he was re¬ 
conciled to his son's revolutionary zeal but not to 
the revolutionary course. He was too noble to 
deny either of them his counsel and company; he 
was loo big to be scared away by the consequences 
of a conflict with the Government. History has few 
examples of aged men who embodied so vast a 
transition with such nobility and charm as Motilal 
Nehru had done. 
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FEATURES 


1. The Congress met for a tliird lime in tlie 
Punjab and for the first lime al Amnlsar. 

2. Of particular significance was the \eniie, 
in view' of the Jallianwalla Ihigli tragedy which had 
rocked and sliocked the county. 

3. The session was also memorable for the 
dramatic appearance of the Ali Brothers immediate¬ 
ly after their release from internment and also for 
evidence of the growing stature of Gandhiji inside 
the Congress. 

4. On the secorul day a mesage from Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore was read and on the fourth, Mrs. 
Sarpjini Naidifs poem on the Punjab, by Mrs. 
Besant (The two appear elsewhere). 

5. Not the least impoitant feature of the 
session W'as tlie chairmanslnp of the Reception 


Committee, of a .Swamiji for the first lime in 
('(digress histmv. He Ihe meal SWA Ml 
SH RA 1)1)11 \NANn \ who se\en \eais filer 
became a mart\r, haMug been shot de.id. said ihus: 

In fill’ liisf()rv of the C\)fiero\K liiis is (\ihiips the 
first onUMon when a Siin\nsi stoiuls on its e!e\iit- 
C(l pfiitfonn. Iioni the \eiv ihn t/uif / aus 
seleefOil ns the ihnuniiin of the Reieptii)n 
i. onuniUee, the ijiit'stuei is hi'hip n\keil Win a 
sniixusi take port in politienl npitntion ^ (insistent- 
l\ ^^ifh Ins run.’ Ur answer is ijuite simple 
Ihe (lav I enteied this sm red staee of life I took 
the our of looking upon this entne iiealion 
as inv liiniih, and its entne wealth as one 
eonimon store I pledeed nnseU to a life of 
set vice and social helpfulness It is not for 
political agitation hut for scunetium; liiehet that 
I stand hete 


inp PUNJAB 1919 

lUnv shall our love console thec\ 

Or assuape thv hapless woc\ 

How shall our yjief rc(/uitc\ 

11 ic hearts that scour ye thee 
And the hands that smite 

Thy beauty with their rods of hitter raye'l 

To! Jet our sorrow' he thy battle yaye 

To wreck the terror of the tyrantks miyht 

Who moiks with ribald wrath thv trayie phyht 
And stains with shame thy radiant heritaye. 

O beautiful! O broken! And betrayed! 

O mournful queen! O mart) red Draupadi! 

Endure thou still 

Ihiconquered, undismayed. 

The sacred river of thy stricken blood 

Shall fold the five-fold stream of freedom's 

blood 

To guard the watch-towers of our Liberty. 


—Mrs. Sarojini Naidu 
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‘SOUL EVER FREE’ 

Light the signal for as. Father, who have strayed away from Thee 

Our dwelling is among ruins haunted by lowering shades of fear 

Our heart is bent under the load of despair and we 

insult Thee when we grovel to dust at every favour 

or threat that mocks our manhood. 

For thus is desecrated the dignity of Thee in us. Thy children, 
for thus we put out the light and in our object fear 

make it seem that our orphaned world is blind and Godless 

Yet I can never believe that you are lost to us, my King 
though our poverty is great and deep our shame. 

Your will works behind a veil oj'despair and in your own time 
opens the gate of the Impossible, 

You come as into your own house into unprepared hall on the unexpected day. 

Dark ruins at your touch become like a bad nourishing, 
unseen in its bosom the fruition of fuljilment. 

Therefore / still have hope, not that the wrecks will be mended, 
but that a new world will arise. 

It is thy will to let us rush into the thick of conflicts hurts. 

Only give i4s Thy own weapon, my Master, the power 
to suffer and to trust. 

Honour us with difficult duties and pain that is hard to bear. 

Summon us to efforts whose fruit is not in success, and to 
errands which fail and yet Jind their price. 

And at the end of our task let us proudly bring before Thee our scars 

and lay at Thy feet the Soul that is ever free and life that is deathless. 


—Rabindranaih Tagorh 
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To (he Devil I(s Due 

There is one emotion which even the cruelties 
of the Martial Law could not suppress. It is the 
love of the Motherland, and a true affection for her 
sons. That I offer to you. In fact this emotion 
has been so strengthened that it would not be im¬ 
proper if we can in some ways make up our minds 
to offer our thanks to the originator of the Mar¬ 
tial Law—Sir Michael O'Dwycr, and his two 
strong supporters, viz. General D>er and Col. 
I-rank Johnson. 

Blind Bureaucrats 

A current of unity and fraternity permeated the 
entire country with electric speed. All distmetitms 
of mosques and temples had vanished. At this 
time Mahatma Gandhi moved up to Delhi to con¬ 
vey the message of truthfulness and forbearance. 
The bureaucrats could neither understand the might 
of truth, nor could they appreciate the grandeur 
of Satyagraha. 

In Search of True Light 

Let us, brothers and sisters, bow dt)wn our heads 
before the Almighty, who is thus described b> a 
Bhakta;— 

O master of all without distinction of colour, 
O Lord of the rich and the poor, let Thy 
true Light illumine this National Assembly, 
so that its leaders may see truth in its entirety, 
and may justly behave towards friend and 
stranger. 

SvVAMI SllRAD]:)HANANDA 

{Chairnuiii R.C.) 

Chief Mourner 

You have assembled here in deep mourning 
over the cruel murder of hundreds of your brothers 
and in electing your president you have assigned 
to him the position of chief mourner. 

No Wonder 

In India, the first fruits of the peace were the 
Rowlatt Bills and Martial Law. It was not lor 
this that the war was fought, it was not for this 
that many hundreds of thousands laid down their 


lives. Is It unv wiMider that the peace has aroused 
no cnthiisuism and that tlie \ast majiUiiv of tlie 
people of India have reliised to participate m the 
peace celebrations? 

Lxecutive IVr\ersi(y 

Repiession and teiiorism ha\e ncNcr vet killed 
(he life of a nation. the> hut ineiease the dis.iflec- 
tum and t.iii\e it underground to pin sue an un- 
healthv course bieakmg out OLcasionally into 
crimes ot vu'lenee Aiul this brines further re¬ 
pression and so tlie vicious circle g(U‘s on No 
one can but depK^re voilenee and political ciime 
But let Us ntU torget that this is the diie^t outciMiie 
ot continued repression. It is due to the per- 
vcrsiiv ol the evcLUtise which bliiuls itsell to the 
causes of the discontent and, like a mad bull, 
goes about attacking all who dare to staiul up 
against it. 

A Stain on National Honour 

I have no hesit.ituMi in askiipe vou l(') evpiess 
in no uncertain terms, what I kmnv be voui 
consideied opinion, that the Rin\Iatt Aet is an ugly 
blot on the Iiulian statute-book and must be le- 
moved without delay. I he issue before us is, as 
Mahatma Ciandhi has Lonciselv put it, “Is the 
will of the people to i'lle\ail or that ol'the Govern¬ 
ment"? The veiy evistence of this measure puts 
a slam on our self-respect vind i)ur national honour. 

A Kcd-lettcr Day 

'The spirit of Satyagraha was n(d’)ly shown by 
the great and peaceful demonstration of the 6lh 
of April. 1 hat day must remain a red-letter day 
for India, it was the greatest event of the year. 

The Great I ragedy 

Saddest and most revolting ol all was (he great 
tragedy which (Occurred here on the Vaisakhi day. 
No Indian and no true I nglishman can hear the 
story of the Khuni Bagh, as it is now aptly called, 
without a sickening feeling of honor. Our Inend, 
C.F. Andrews, to whom this prov nice and our coun¬ 
try is so much indebted, has described it “as a 
cold and calculated massacre". What words can 
T use to express your feelings and mine whose kith 
and kin w^erc mercilessly shot down by the hundred 
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in cold blood? Well may we grieve in the words 
of the Persian poet— 

Our country ts flotidc.l with sorrow and woe, 

O, for your land woe! 

Arise and for cotTin and ccrcrncnts go! 

O, for your land woe! 

With the blood of our men killed in this pursuit 
'1 he moon shines red; 

Hill, plain, and garden blood-red glow; 

O, for your land woe! 

A Mockery 

If our lives and honour are to remain at the 
mercy of an irresponsible executive and military, 
if the ordinary rights of human beings are denied 
to us, then all talk of reform is a mockery. Con- 
stilulional reform without free citizenship is like 
rich attire on a dead body. Better to breathe 
God's free air in rags than be a corpse in the finest 
raiment. 

History teaches us that wherever the liberties 
of a people have been placed at the mercy of an 
executive possessing the power to enact all the 
laws it wanted, the advent of self-government has 
been preceded or accompanied by a statutory 
declaration of rights, 'this is what we find in 
nuAt of the continental constitutions of liuropc 
and in the American constitution. Fven in res¬ 
pect of India, the British Parliament has in the past 
expressed a desire to protect the fundamental 
liberties of the people. 

Imperative 

Judging from Indian conditions alone, it is 
imperative for this Congress to state, that without 
a repeal of the existing repressive law and a guaran¬ 
tee of the future inviolability of our civic rights, 
no reforms in the constitutional machinery of the 
country can be regarded as satisfying our immediate 
requirements. They will not lessen the risks or 
the rigour of any future reign of terror, that might 
at any time be inaugurated in the country by a 
panic-stricken executive. 

Foundation of Self-defence 

Ihc most perfect machinery of self-government 
cannot endure for a day if it does not rest on the 
solid foundation of self-defence. The most gene¬ 
rous Parliamentary grant of full responsible 
government cannot subsist without the corres¬ 
ponding grant to us of the power to defend our¬ 
selves, of the right to bear arms in defence of 


our Motherland, of the right to possess our own 
army and navy, manned, oflicered and controlled 
by our own countrymen. 

Ultimate Goal 

What is our ultimate goal? We want freedom 
of thought, freedom of action, freedom to fashion 
our own destiny and build up an India -suited to 
the genius of her people. We do not wish to 
make of India a cheap and slavish imitation of 
the West. 

Mom Ai. NniKii 
( President) 

Sanity for Madness 

The (jovernment went mad at the time; we 
went mad also at the time, i say do not return 
madness with madness, but return madness with 
sanity and the whole situation will be yours. 

M.K. Gandhi 


Need of Forgiveness 

The wrong is loo terrible, the outrages the 
worst, the humihtations inihcled worse than death. 
1 hey are the shames that have been put upon 
this race, the proudest race in all the world. And 
1 venture to say to you 'dorgive", it is because 
anything else will leave a remnant of bitterness 
which will prevent the dawn to-day of freedom 
becoming the noon-lide sun of lil'e and blessing 
to the world. But I believe with you that you, 
the representatives of the Indian nation, you who 
gave birth to the Lord Buddha, that you are able 
to forgive. And so in the name of the nation to 
which my body belongs, speaking to you whom 
I love as my adopted Motherland I ask you in 
demanding justice, do not forget to purge all 
hearts of hatred. So shall the Congress be, not 
only what Bipin Chandra Pal called it, a Congicss 
of Victory, but what is even nobler, more divine, 
a Congress of Peace between the two greatest 
nations in the world. 

—Mrs. Annie Bksant 

No Civilisation 

What is the act of Kaiser compared to the 
atrocious acts committed under the martial law? 
Kaiser was at war with the world. Our Govern¬ 
ment professes that it was at war with the people, 
because the people were in rebellion. Nothing 
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of that kind. Il is an absolule lie to say that the 
people of the Punjab were in rebellion. I do not 
admit it for a moment, and I do not think any 
one of you will admit it. People ha\e been 
massacred in cold blood in order to terrify them, 
as my friend Pandit Malaviya said in the I eeisla- 
ti\c Council. Now' if such an act is e\er allowed 
in any civilised country, I must say their ci\ih/a- 
tion deserves to be condemned. It is no ei\ih/a- 
tion. 

B Ci. Til AK 

+ + t 

Our Cry 

Oh, be assured that when your innocent blood 
flowed in Jallianwala, our hearts too bled in silent 
sympathy and sorrow, ^'our humiliation was 
ours, your pain and anguish was (uirs just as Cod 
willing, w'c will share m your triumph and in your 
rejoicing when the day of triumph and rejoicing 
arri\es at last. In tlie meantime while thinking 
(d'and brooding upon these wrongs of yours, while 
the horrors of last April poison our food by day 
and weigh like a nightmare upon our heaits by 
night, we cry out, in the agony and anguish of 
our .soul. 

‘"How I ong, O Lord, Mow hmg? When 
will these inquities cease? And when () when, 
will the full blazing sun ol' Independence shine 
again up(')n this belo\ed land ol ours. 

J.l . Banmrim 

t + * 

Freedom for All 

I am mU asking tor the fredom ot s(^me so that 
the rest (d' you may go as bond-sla\cs. 1 speak 
in the name ot this country', the liberty ol which 
is dearer than the libcity ol the mo^t exalted 
amongst us. 1 will go to jail lor the ninth lime. 
Let lilak be sent to prison for the third time, 
it' necessary. Let me be interned lor lile, il 
necessary. let Mrs. Besant be interned again or 
hanged even by the roots ot her hair in her old age, 
if necessary. But let Indians be tree, let no man 
say to an Indian, man or woman, thou art a born 
slave. 

Maiiommio a LI 
^ * 

Here Was A Hero 

If you are not able to buy statues, at least buy 
a copy of portrait of Sankaran Nair, hang it in your 


lunise and point out to ytnir children, and lo ihc 
vhildicn yet to be btun, aiul poml him out lo be 
an Indian wlu') was I’iioud lo be baskin!’ IK'*! uikIci 
smiles ol olhcial favours but even undei (dliLial 
tiow ns. 

N S Iv \\I VSVV VMl .\v V \\(. VR 

( helmsforil Stands ( oiideniiud 

Huring the ehequeied htshnv (d India under 
British Rule, we have had all kinds ol \Keiovs 
iind Covernois-Cleneial. we have had go(>d men 
and bad men and mditferenl men, but 1 have no 
hesitatuvn m saying that you have not had any 
single X iccian m this cound y w lu> was nune ctunple- 
tely unhtted lor that evalied ollice alike im the 
score of ability, alike cm the s^ue (d w.inl (d’ 
imagmalum, alike on the scoie <d v\ant (d'insight, 
alike (Ml the score of all tlw'se qualities that go to 
make up a govnl and ellkienl \H,eioy lord 
('hclmsford stands ciMidemned a^ <i lailuie by 
his own recmil 

C .M.(L 

I rom cveiy conceivable pcunl (d' view, liaMii 
the p(Mnt of view of justice, Irimi the jMunt ol view 
of historical truth, tiauu the point ol view of the 
futuic of (Hir own country, and its piogjcssivc .ind 
its repiesentative mstilulums, the lust thing that 
we have got to ciMiccntrate upon is losee that 1 ord 
Chclmsf(M'd g(H's out (d India at the eaihest j'lossi- 
ble momenl. 

SM I) III SSAIN 

Ihc Principle linoBcd 

Ihc matter (d’admimstiathm ol I oid ( helms- 
ford brings forcibly to the trout the ipiestion as lo 
whetlicr the apj'romtment (d the (iovernors and the 
Governor-General should m hit me be lell to the 
uncontrolled discrelu’m (d the Mmisteis m I ngland 
and whether they should not be controlled by 
the inlluencc (d popiilai opmum m the canmtry 
which they are called to lule In these days when 
the principle (.)f self-delermmat kmi is being applied 
to the nations and people are gelling increasing 
recognitum, not only the app<Mntmenl but also 
the continuance ol their tenure should dej'rend 
upon the opinion of the people concerned. 

Ka.silkiranc.a Iyinc.ar 
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Not Such A Failure 

Remember, friends, that Lord Chelmsford 
courted the odium of the Anglo-Indian Community 
by releasing Mrs. Besant and snubbing Lord 
Penlland though he was not in any way responsi¬ 
ble for that. Therefore as far as I am concerned, 
if you had rested the resolution on Punjab events 
1 would not have had a quarrel, but having taken 
(hat off your feet I regret to say I do not agree 
that on any other point his administration was 
such a failure as it has been suggested. 

- B.N. Sarma 

* * ♦ 

‘A Desecration’ 

It is a desecration of the Montagu Chelmsford 
Report to associate the name of Lord Chelmsford 
with that Report at all. He had no more to do 
with the Monlagu-Chclmsford Reforms than you 
and I had; and 1 say that Montagu’s name should 
be enthroned in your hearts with reverence and 
gratitude. I am not going to allow Lord Chelms¬ 
ford to share one iota of the thanks and gratitude 
of the people of India. 

-S.R. Bomanji 

+ * * 

Ihe Verdict of History 

We do not know whether the Lnglish people will 
rise to the height of the occasion, whether they will 
avail themselves of the opportunity that Ciod has 
given to them to redeem their humanity in the 
sight of the world, but this we know that, whether 
Lord Chelmsford is impeached by the Commons 
of Great Britain or not, he will be impeached 
before the Bar of Humanity by the unanimous 
verdict of history and of the civilised world. 

Jill NDRAI AL BANNLRJir 

“The Least I hey Can Do ’ 

When I visited the House of Commons with 
Col. Wedgwood the other day, he said ‘ J his was 
the place where Warren Hastings was impeached 
by Burke.’ I remembered then that there was 
another Warren Hastings today in India and I 
only asked myself whether another Burke would 
be forthcoming. Whether he is forthcoming or 
not, I take liberty. Sir, of impeaching Lord Chelms¬ 
ford before this National Parliament of India in 
the name of the people of India whose trust he 
has betrayed, whose honour he has sullied, in 


the name of the people of England whose trust 
also he has betrayed, and in the name of civilised 
humanity whose conscience he has shocked. Like 
Pal, I am not prepared to leave him to the judg¬ 
ment of God, but I am anxious that he should 
be brought before the judgment scat of Parlia¬ 
ment and condemned. But that is not yet. It will 
soon be. In the meantime if Montagu is anxious 
that his Reform Scheme should start under favour¬ 
able auspices, if His Majesty is anxious, as he 
says in the proclamation, that we should start a 
new era, the least they can do is to recall this man 
and send him back to the battalion where, in his 
obscurity, he will do no harm and not insult (he 
great Indian Nation, the least they can do is to 
send this subaltern of parts who became Viceroy 
as a bye-product of the war and not by his own 
merit and condemn him to his well deserved 
obscurity. I trust that all of you will pass this 
resolution unanimously and leave Sarma in the 
enjoyment of his solitary glory. 

~S. Saivamurti 
♦ * ♦ 

Need for Clear Declaration 

We want now clearly to declare not only here, 
but to the whole world, that we are not satisfied 
with the Act. We want to continue our agitation; 
w^e want to utilise it to the best possible advantage 
and continue to demand more. We want to ask 
the rest of the world to know that this is the exact 
state of our feeling. Any exaggerat ion in the matter 
is likely to mislead the civili/ed nations of the w orld. 
Take care of that. Don't be loo generous, too 
kind, too humane, to accept witli a fulsome dose 
of thanks what little has been thrown to you 
now. 

B.G. Tilak 

1 he Correct Perspective 

After all, who is Montagu? He is our servant. 
If he has done a little bit of his duty, why do you 
want to thank him. It is an attitude you may 
sympathise with sometimes, but 1 say to this great 
audience that that is not an attitude which is 
worthy of yourselves. If in the heart of your 
hearts you can say that Montagu throughout his 
career as Secretary of State for India, has done 
one thing, namely, he has overborne the opposi¬ 
tion led by Lord Sydenham against this Bill and 
he has resisted all encroachments upon the liberal 
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provisions, few enough 1 admit, but liberal provi¬ 
sions of that Bill, then I say to that extent and 
that extent only, Montagu deserves our whole¬ 
hearted thanks. 

Manly Attitude 

On the question of the propriety of obstruclion, 
I say, that the Indian culture demands thal we shall 
(rust the man who extends the hand of fellowship. 
The King-Emperor has extended the hand of 
fellowship. I suggest to you that Montagu has 
extended the hand of fellowship, and if he has 
extended the hand of fellowship do not reject this 
advance. Indian culture demands trust, and full 
trust, and if we arc sulhciently manly, we shall 
not be afraid of the future, but face the future in 
a manly manner and say, ‘All right, Montagu, 
all right, all officials of the bureaucracy, we are 
going to trust you; we shall put you in a corner, 
and when you resist us, when you resist the advance 
of the country, you shall do so at your peril.'' 
That is the manly attitude that I suggest to vou. 

* * 

Is it Inadequate ? 

You say that this Act is inadequate. In¬ 
adequate in what sense? 1 hesc words arc vague. 
When all night long in darkness and in anxiety 
you have watched the coming of light, do you, 
when the hrst rosy clouds proclaim the coming 
of the dawn and the first rays of the sun rise above 
the hori/on, do you call out the dawn is inadequate 
because it has not the force, it has not the splen¬ 
dour of the noonday sun ? Do you expect the 
sun to leap from tlie hori/on to the /enith at a 
single bound? Do you expect to pass power from 
autrocacy to democracy without a single interven¬ 
ing step, in order to have transition and not strug¬ 
gle with the classes opposed to each other and 
nation at grips with nation for the first time, and 
rightly for the first time in India ? India can win 
her freedom, her equal partnership in the I mpirc, 
by the happy road of peace. If that can be won, 
surely is it worth your while to say thal it is in¬ 
adequate? 

A Shame 

Do you realise that in the Cabinet Montagu 
is opposed? Do you realise that the Hill would 
have been thrown out there, if he had given you 


all that he wanted to give you? As long as you 
are a part of the Commonwealth o\' the I mpire, 
you must co-(qserate with (he Hiitons. If you 
are independent, oi' ecniise, no If vou broke 
the tie, of course, no. But as long as vou acknow¬ 
ledge your place in the gie.it C\mimonwealth of 
lice natie^ns into whieh you aie coming m^w, vou 
must co-operate. It is going t(^ be \ouv own 
Cjovcinmcnt. it is gi'»mg [o be voiii mv n people, 
who will rule the land and I know thal, although 
some of you mav not caie to hear me now, even 
though you know lunv I have worked \\n you here 
and in England I know despite the few gatheied 
here as compared with the mass of the Indian 
people. I know a few years hence ycni will ,\o 
liisliec to Mmitagu and Lortl Smha aiul it will be a 
shame ifyou do not thank them lor the woik they 
have dime l\'»r you 

Mrs Bisxm 

‘No, I hanks 

I don't mind giving thanks [o anvbody. (iive 
thanks to Montagu! Why should you mnv? It 
may be said, this is a thing which you call inade¬ 
quate, unsatisliietory and disappcunling, why 
should you thank him? ‘S'es, \'es ^Y‘s I came 
very recently from fngland, and when I had mv 
landlatly’s daughter bunging me the bitteiest cup 
of tea I had to say ‘No, thanks'. S(^ 1 am fully 
prepared with all the cmirtesy of my nature as an 
Indian and with all the knowledge ol' the 1 nghsh 
custom to benrl my head and tell Mimtagu ‘no, 
thanks.' ‘No, thanks, does not mean I don't 
thank you. It means, md that I don't accept 
your offer, but I thank lor the trouble that 
you have taken in the matter. Thciefore we shall 
not be chary, wc shall not be miseily in giving 
thanks. 

B(\ Pai 

No More Waiting 

We, nationalists, are often accused of being 
impatient. We are not. We have w<iited long 
enough. One centuiy and a half is a long period 
in the history of any nation. Wc are tired, vve 
refuse to wait, and we are n(U going to be frigh¬ 
tened by any. 

S. SAIYAMlRri 
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RESOLUTIONS 


I RESOLVED - I his Congress tenders its respectful 
thanks to His Majesty the KiNCi-rMPhKOR for His gracious 
Proclamation dated the 23rd of December, 1919, and wel¬ 
comes the announcement that His Royal Highness, Tur 
PRiNt h ()i wALts, will visit India next winter and assures 
him of a warm reception by the people of this country. 

IL RESOLVED - 

(1) This Congress protests against the attempt 
being made in South Africa and particularly the Trans¬ 
vaal to deprive the Indian settlers of the lights of 
property and trade hitheito enjoyed by them, and 
trusts that the Government of India will sccuie the 
repeal of the recently enacted legislation and otherwise 
ensure the protection of the status of the Indian sett¬ 
lers in South Africa. 

(2) This Congress is of opinion that the anti- 
Indian agitation now going on in Last Afiica is utterly 
unscrupulous and trusts that the Ciovernment of 
India will safeguard the right of free and unrcstiicted 
emigration from India to Last Africa and the full 
civil and political rights of the Indian scttleis m Last 
Afiica including the Last African tenitoiy concjuered 
from Cjcimany. 

III. RESOLVED-This Congress views with grateful 
satisfaction the Viceiegal declaration that the existing inden¬ 
tures in Tiji are likely to be cancelled at the end of the current 
year, and hopes tliat a final declaration to that effect will be 
made by the Government of India before the end ol the year 
and this Congress fuiiher hopes that indentuied emigration 
in any form whatsoever, whether under the same or another 
nanie will never be renewed. 

(2) This Congress places on record its grateful 
appreciation of the valuable and sclficss services 
rendered by c.t. ANni<f\vs to the allbcted in the 
Punjab, to the cause of indentuied Indians m f iji 
and elsewhere and the services being icmlered to the 
Indian settlers in Last and South Africa. 

IV. RESOLVED d hat, having regaid to the corres¬ 
pondence between the LieutenaiU-Ciovernor of the Runjab 
and Pandit Madan Mohan Malvi>a and Mahatma M.K. 
Gandhi, and between Lord Hunter and l*andit Malaviya, 
this Congress is of opinion that H.H. the Lieutenant-Gover¬ 
nor's action, in not permitting even a few of the Punjab 
leadeis undcigoing imprisonment to attend and sit m the 
Committee room even as pnsoners under custody to assist 
and instruct Ccnmsel in the same manner as the Government 
Counsel was instructed by the otlicials whose conduct was 
under investigation of the Disorders Inquiry Committee, 
constitutes a seiious injustice and that it left no other course 
open to the Sub-Commitlee of the Congress to take than 
the one taken by it; this Congress therefore cadoises and 
approves ol the firm and dignified action taken by the Sub- 
Cd’immittee and its appointing Committee to make an investi¬ 
gation and submit a Repoii. 


V. RESOLVED This Congress while fully recogni¬ 
sing the grave provocation that led to a sudden oiitbuist of 
mob fren/y, deeply regrets and condemns the excesses 
ommilted in certain paits of the Punjab and Gujarat result¬ 
ing in the loss of lives anil injury to peison and property 
during the month of Apiil last. 

VI. RESOLVED—1 hat, in view of the fact that neither 
the Hunter Committee nor the Congress Commission has 
finished its examination of witnesses and issued its Report, 
this Congress, while expressing its horror and indignation 
at the revelations already made and condemning the atroci- 
ties admitted, refrains from uigmg any definite steps to be 
taken against the offenders, yet, having legard to the cold¬ 
blooded, calculated massacre of innocent men and children, 
an act without parallel in modern times, it uiges upon the 
Government of India and the Secretary id'State that, as a 
preliminary to legal proceedings being taken against him, 
Cicneral Dyer should be immediately relieved of his command. 

Resolved further that this C'ongiess desires to plase 
it on I'ccord that in its opinion that Government of India 
and the Punjab Ciovernment must in any event be held 
responsible for the inexcusable delay in placing an authori¬ 
tative statement of the massacre of the Jalhanwala Pagh 
before the public and His Maieslv’s Gt)veminent. 

ML RESOLVED-In view of the oppressive regime 
of Sir Michael OT9w>er m the Punjab and the admitted 
facts broLigln out before Hunter Committee, that he appro¬ 
ved of and endorsed General Dyer’s massacre at the Jallian- 
wala Bagh, this C'ongrcss calls upon His Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment to relieve Sir Michael O'Dwyer of Ins present duties 
in this couniiy as a member of the Army Commission, as 
a preliminary to necessary legal action being t.iken against 
him. 

VIII. RESOLVICD That this Congress places on 
recind its grateful appreciation of the aelion taken by sir 
Sankaran Nair in re\signing his office as member of tbc 
Lxecutive Council of the Governor-General ot India, as 
a protest against the policy pursued by the Ciovernment 
t)f India and the Government of the Punjab in promulga¬ 
ting and niamlainmg Martial I aw administration in the 
Punjab in suppression of the ordinary (Vourts of Justice 
in the Province. 

IX. RESOLVED 

(1) This CTmgrcss offers its respectful condole¬ 
nce to the I datives of those persons, whether English 
or Indian, who were killed, and sympathy to those 
who were wounded or incapacitated during the April 
disiuibanccs. 

(2) This Congress further resolves that the site 
known as Jalhanwala Bagh in Amritsar be acquired 
lor the Nation and be registered in the names of the 
Hon'ble I’andit Madan Mohan Malaviya and the 
Hon'blc Pandit Motilal Nehru as trustees, and that 
it be used as a memorial to perpetuate the memory 
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of those vvho were killed or wounded on the 13th day 
of April last during the massacre by Geneial Dyer, 
and in order to give effect to the intention of the Con¬ 
gress the following arc appointed a Committee;-- 
Pandit Madan Mohan MaKiya, 2 Pandit Moti- 
lal Nehru, 3. Mahatma M K. CJandhi, 4. Swami 
Shraddhananda, 5. Lala Gudhari I al, 6. Dr 
Saif-u-Din Kilchlcw and 7. Lala llankishan I al 

with power to add to the number, to dcMse the best method 
of perpetuating the memory of the dead, to have a proper 
scheme of Trust prepared and to collect subscnptuuis I'oi 
the puipose and otherwise to carry out the object ol the 
Ti list. 

X RESOLiV EL) -This Congress is ot (^pinion that it 
is impossible to have real peace m India until the legislation 
popularly known as the Rowlatt Act which was passed in 
the face of unanimous opposition m the country is repea¬ 
led, and it therefore respectfully urges upon the Sccietar> 
of State for India to advise His Majesty {n veto the said Act 
or otherwise t(T secure its repeal 

XI. RESOLVED—This Congress enters its emphatic 
protest against the action of the Goxernment of India in 
prematurely passing the Indemnity Bill even though the 
acts in respect of which Indemnity was granted were to be 
the subject of investigation by an official inquny, and in 
spite of the strong opposition by the Pi ess, numetoiis public 
bodies and the non-official members of the Impel lal Legisla¬ 
tive Council. 

XII. RESOLVED -In view of tlie fact that full effect 
has not yet been given to the general amnesty clause of the 
gracious Proclamation of His Majesty the King Lmperor 
and that the persons in the Punjab tiied by the Martial 
Law' Commissioners, the Summary C'ourts, the Area ofliceis 
and the tribunals constituted under the Defence of India 
Act, and the detenues, depoitecs and all politisal piisoncis 
in Bengal and other paits of India including the Andamans, 
have not been released, this Congress cxpiesses the earnest 
hope and tiusts that the fullest effect will immediatel> be 
given to the letter and spirit of Royal Command. 

XIII. RESOLVEJ) In view- of the fact that loRi) 
CHU,MsroKO has completely forfeited the contidence of the 
people of this country, this Congress humbly beseeches 
His Imperial Majesty to be graciously pleased immediately 
to recall His Lxcellency. 

XIV. RESOLVED 

(a) That this Congress reiterates its declaialion 
of last year that India is fit for full Responsible (iovern- 
ment and repudiates all assumptions and assertions 
to the contrary wherever made. 

(b) That this Congress adheres to the resolu¬ 
tions passed at the Delhi Congress regarding Consti¬ 
tutional Reforms and is of opinion that the Rclorms 
Act IS inadequate, unsatisfactory and disappointing. 

(c) That this Congress further urges that Parlia¬ 
ment should take early steps to establish lull Respon¬ 
sible Government in India in accordance with the 
principle of Self-determination. 


Cl) Pending suji nurodikiuMi this ( i^ngicss 
trusts that solar as nia\ be pnssibk the will to so w o, k 
theRdonusastosccuiean cailN establishment el lull 
Responsible (iover nnient. and this C one^ss otieis its 
lhanks to the Right llon'ble I S v,..m v,, p,, 
labonis in ec^nneLtion w,tlt ih^ Kd'omis 

XV. RESOIALI) Ih.s tonguss lespesituIK p,o- 
tests against (he hostile alliinde ol some ol (he Hiiiish 
Mimsteis towards the linkish nnd Khilalat qiiolnm as 
disclosed by their mieiatk.s and most uun.olv appeals to. 
and luges upon, n.s Maiesi\’s (.oveinineiu to sdlle the 
luikisli question in aetoidaike with the gist and leeiti- 
mate sentiments of Indian Mussalmaiis aid the solunn 
pledges o\ (he Piime Mmisti^n wuhimt whkh iIiul will be 
no ical contentment among the pei'ple (d' India 

X\ 1. RESDI \ KI) I Ills ( (mgiess is emphaiisallv 
ot opinh^n dial, m tlie immediaie .ind imixnalive iniei(.sl 
of this conntiv as well as ol tlie whole nmisli I mpne. a 
Statute should belofthwith passed Iw the Impeii.d Paiha- 
nieni to guaianiee the ci\il iijdiis ol llis MakM\'s Indian 
subjects and emb(\1\mg the following pioviaons 

(1) Riitish India IS (Uie and iiulivisible ami all 
political powei is inlieient in the people tikisof to 
the same cMeiil as in am oihei people oi naiioii ot 
the Biiiish Lmpiie 

(2) I hat all Indian subiests ol llis Majestv aiul 
all lire siibjevts naimahsed or lesulent in India iUe 
cipial before (be law, and (beie shall be no pc-nal oi 
adminis(iali\e law m base in this conntiv, whelbci 
suhslaniive or jmoevdiiial, ol a dissiiminaii\e n.itiiie 

(C I bat no Indian siibivsl ol llis M.ikspv shall 
be liable !<> siillci in hbeiis, hie, pioiH-iiv (U m res¬ 
pect office speech oi wnimg m ol the iieht ol associ.i- 
tion, except under senteiKe by .in oidmary C onit ol 
Jusiice and as a result ol Liwliil .ind op^n tii.d 

(4) I Iiat e\ei> Imlian sub|i u shall be entitled 
to bc.n aims subject to the piiuhase td a IkLii .e as in 
Ciieat Biitain and that the tight shall md lk‘ taken 
away save by a sentence of .m oidmaiy C ouit ol 
Jusiiee 

(^) Ibat the Piess slnll be liee and ili.it no 
license ot sceujity sh.ill be dein.mded on (he legislia- 
lion td' a press or a newspaper 

(U) Iliat corpoial piinidimuit sliall not be 
inllicted on any siibjest ol lbs Mihsty s.ive under 
eonclilions apjdv mg eqnall> to all oilu i Hiilisb subjeets 

(7) Ibal all laws, oidinanees and regnl.ilions 
now OI heieaftei m existence, that are in any wise 
inconsistent with (be pn>\isions ol this Statute, sh.ill 
be void and ot no validit) wbakwer 

XVII. RE.SOIAEI) Ibis Longicss is el opinion that 
the piomotion of Swadeshi movement lo its utmost exlenl 
is essential for nalu nal pmgiess and pi(v,peiity and as 
over 7'! per cent, i>f the population of India is agnculluial 
and poor, the Congress partieulaily leeommends a revival 
of the ancient industry of hand-siMiming and h.ind-weavmg. 
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XII. RESOLVED—This Congress is of opinion that, 
in view of ihe serious economic danger to the country caused 
by the exportation to foreign countries of milch cows and 
breeding bullocks, the Government should take immediate 
steps to prohibit such exportation. 

XIX. RESOLVED—This Congress records its grateful 
appreciation of the valuable services rendered by the Labour 
Party in and outside the Parliament through its office bea¬ 
rers, through its organisation, its prominent members and 
the Dally and Weekly Press and specially ben sp(X)R, the 
accredited repiesentative of the party in the Parliament 
for Indian affairs, by generally supporting the cause of Self- 
Government for India and particularly by pressing the 
Congress view about the Indian Political Reforms on the 
Join Select Committee and on the occasion of the passage 
of tile Government of India Bill in the Parliament, for its 
full sympathy with the demand for full Responsible Govern¬ 
ment in India and its generous assurance to advance it 
through its power and innuence. 

XX. RESOI.VED -d his Congress urges its Provincial 
Committees and other affiliated associations to promote 
I abour Cnions throughout the country with the view of 
improving social, ccoomic and political conditions of the 
laboLiiing elasscs and seeming for them a fair standard of 
living and a proper place in the body politic of India.'* 

XXf. RE.SOLVEI) -This Congress notes with satis- 
faetion that it has been agreed by the Board of Directors of 
the Journal Imlia that it shall represent the views of the 
('ongiess and refers the recommendations contained in the 
Report of the (’ongress Deputation for the extension and 
improvement of the said Journal to the All-India Congress 
Comm 1 1 lee. 

XXir. RF.SOLVED -This Congress is emphatically of 
opinion that the time has arrived for establishing a perma¬ 
nent mission for its own propagandist work in England and 
elsewhere; and appoints a committee of the following gentle¬ 
men to collect the necessary funds for the purpose and to 
select the personnel of the mission for the first year: - 

1. B.G. filak (Convener), 2. S. Rasturi Ranga 
Iyengar, J. T. lhakasam, 4, B. Chakravaity, 5. 
Mahomm^d Ah, 6, S R. Bomanji, 7. Lajpat Rai, 
8. G S. Khaparde, 9. Syed Hasan Imam, 10. 
K.V. Rangasvvami Aiyengar and 11. Rambhoj Datt 
Choudhry. 

with power to add if necessary. 

XXIIl. RESOLVED -This C’ongress thankfully recog¬ 
nises the valuable services rendered by LA LA LAJPAT RAI 
to the cause of the country by his earnest and self-sacrificing 
cffoits of constitutional agitation in the United States of 
Ameiica by repiesenting the view of the Congress before 
proper authoiitics in Ameiica in the matter of the demand 
for Self-Government and self-deteimination for India and 
requests Lala Lajpat Rai to continue his efforts as before. 

XXIV. RESOLVED—This Congress conveys its war¬ 
mest thanks to the members of the Congress Deputation 
for their strenuous labours in the cause of the Congress in 
England. 


XXV. RESOLVED -This Congress thankfully recoids 
its appreciation of the assistance given by the Biitish Congress 
Committee and especially Dr. Clark, Dr. RiniirRioRD, 
Holeori) Knight and J.M. Pakikh to the Congress Deputa¬ 
tion in its work in England and views with entire satisfac¬ 
tion the reorganisation of the Committee as an executive 
body of the Congress pledged to carry on the Congress 
propaganda in England. 

XXVI. RESOLVED - This Congress gratefully wel¬ 
comes the resolution of the All-India Moslem League reco¬ 
mmending the discontinuance of the slaughter of cows in 
India on the Bakk-id festival, removing as it does a cause 
of great offence to the universal Hindu sentiment, and 
recognises the resolution as one of the greatest steps on the 
part of Indian Mussulmans towards complete unity bet¬ 
ween Hindus and Mohammendans, and lilists that the 
Hindus will fully reciprocate the good feelings of their 
Mohammedan brethern indicated by their generous resolu¬ 
tion. 

XXVIL RESOLVED—This Cirngiess records its con¬ 
demnation of the unjust treatment meted out to Univcisity 
and school students m the Punjab under the direct, or indiicvt, 
instruction of Martial Law authorities, and hopes that 
immediate steps will be taken by Local Government to 
cancel all punishments awarded against students without 
trial. 

XXVIII. RESOLVED -1 his C^>ngress strongly urges 
that the Punjab and Bombay Govcinmcnls and tlic Govein- 
meni of India should be lequcsted to immediately cancel 
the orders passed under section 15 A. and 25 A and B of 
the Police Act V of 1861, levying certain indemnities for the 
injury done to person and property on various places in the 
Punjab and the Bombay Presidency inasmuch as these 
orders were inequitable and uncalled for. 

XXIX. RESOLVED—This Congress re-afliims the 
following rcsUuion passed at the Delhr session of the Indian 
National Congress: 

“That recognising the comparatively wide prevalence 
of the Ayurvedic and Unani Systems of medicine in India 
and their undeniable claims to usefulness, this Congress 
strongly recommends to the Government of India the emi¬ 
nent desirability of taking definite steps to secure to them the 
advantages vouchsafed to the western system under the 
present administrative policy of the Goveiniuent. 

That the consideration of the opinions of the I (K’al 
Governments with respect to placing the indigenous systems 
of medicine on the satisfactory basis as revealed in the sum¬ 
mary laid before the Imperial Legislative C ouncil at Simla, 
this year, should he postponed pending a thorough enquiiy 
by a mixed cimimittce of representative Vaidyas, Hakims, 
their sympathisers and experts and such other medical 
practitioners as may be nominated by the Government,’* 

XXX. RESOLVED—This Congress demands the 
immediate repeal of the Indian Press Act. 

XXXI. RESOLVED—This Congress places on record 
its emphatic disapproval of the wholly unjustifiable depor- 



talion of ]}.G. Horniman and urges 
immediate cancellation of the order. 
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XXXII. RESOI.VKD -ThK Congress calk upon ,1k- 
ciilTcrcnt Railway adminislralions anil ihc Indian Raikiay 
Hoaiil lo ameliorate the ailmitled and pies-mg giici.uii'cs 
ol'lliird and intermediate class passengeis tliionghoni India 
and to invc-stigale, with a view to gianimg immediate rdkl 
llte allegations regarding pailiality in the legulation ol" tin- 
imflic. 

WXIII. R\LS0\\1:D dhis Congress ,s of opnnnn 
that the time has arrived when the Re\eiuie policy o\ (he 
different pro\inces should be re-exammed. and as., pieli- 
minary towards that end the Congress direus tiie Ml-India 
('ongress C\>mmi((ee to investigate (he systems ol kevemie 
111 \('>gne m different provinces and the condition o{' the 
(leasantry affected by them by sueh agency as ihcv may 
think lit. 
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Ihis (oianess consuKis ,ha, 

>| uc snop,sU.cal.on,o, ,1,.. eMln-mn o, lln,nu on, the 
, ' ' /’ ' ‘"'C'lnnien m |„di.i \,| ,,„a ,, 

i -''-l.inse-MllMhe . kIks o ,'„k ,K.,,„e o 

.....i-"'.- 

snoiild abt) he .ipphed !.) Ihiim.i 
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I' ,, . - . - .luo CHI) less aiillU'iises the 

owing genilenieii |o lake muIi ..uion ai laa oi oilKmise 
-n- mi> K- deemed iienssan To, ilie pn,p„.e ol leioseimg 
t'v monels Mug the balance ol'Innds ioMeiled lo, p,npo..;s 

sonneiled w„h ihe ( ong.ess nou ihe hands ol douse 
geniRmen m dilRiciit piovn'ccs 


, / ^ ‘’1 IhMiihas. : ICiiiJii (..^kaian 

Nalh Misia .d I iicknmv. and ' Dr M \ Ansaii 
ol DJhi 


\X\l\ . RKSOIA'ivD -I his Congress re-afirms the 
resolution No VII passed at the 33rd Session of ihe Indian 
'^'alK'nal Congiess held al Delhi, ie. 

I hat this ( ongress strongly revomniends that 
Delhi should be constituted into a fC'giilation Pioviiiec, 
that It should h.ive a I cgislalive C'ouneil (o assist the 
C hief Commissioner and that it should have al least 
two icpiesentativcs rn the legislative Assembly 

XXXV. RLSOIAKI) -This COngress regrets that the 
ieCk)mmendation made m resolution No VIII iT the last 
Congress on behalf o( Ajmei-Meiwai*t and Hntish Raipii- 
tana has found no place in tlie Indian Reforms Act. and trusts 
tliat the Ciovernment of India will take necessaiy steps to 
raise its status to that ot a Regulated Piovince in teims (d 
para PKS ol (he Moniagn-C’helmsford Report on Constitu¬ 
tional Reforms, sinuillanconsly with the reformed Councils 
m other parts of British India, and that at least two seals on 
the LegisIvUixc Assembly be alloted to Ajmer-Merwaia and 


XXXMII. PRSOIAEI) 

Mi'iM.rv (ongress ( cnimiitee lo go i,,to the iiiiestion 
ol the submission bv the Rkscpiiiui ( kMumiiiee of each 
( ongiess SesMon ol an \uviiicd Kcpoi i ol iheii ucupisand 
expenses lo the All-India Couckss ( oininiUee aiul (laiis- 
feinng any bakiiiee left in then h.nuls l^^ (he s.iid ( (^iniinitee 

V\XIX. Rf.SOlAIT) I his ( ongress resolvesihal the 
icpiesentaiion ol the I )clhi-Merw aia nrid Hiitisli Raipui.ma 
Province on the All-India (\)ngiess ( (Miimillee and on the 
Subjects Committee be laiscd tioin x (o (, 

(he S represenialives should be eleelcd b\ the eiul.ive of 
Delhi ,md (he icnyunmg 2 bv AimeM-\1e i waia and Biilisli 
Rajpuiaiia 

XI.. KIvSOIAKI) I Ills ( mituess appoints as (ieiieial 
Secretaiies for In20 

I I he I loiThle V I P \ III, 2 Pandit 
CiOK\RAN N \ I II M1SR\ aiul 1 Dr M A. 
\NS\R) 

xri. RKSOIAIsl) Ill,It tile next Congress do meet 
at Nagpur in Dceinber 1^20. 
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Lajpat 


O NH OF the Big Four who heralded a new era 
in Indian politics, by releasing the forces of 
‘nationalism' (in terms of ‘extremism' as under¬ 
stood in the first decade of this century) -the other 
three being Sri Aurobindo the prophet. Bipin 
Chandra Pal the hot-gospeller and Bal Gangadhar 
Tilak the supreme strategist—FAfA LAJPAT 
RAI was one ofthc foremost standard-bearers of 
a re-awakened India and one of the most resolute 
fighters in the cause of Indian Freedom. 

Born in 1X65, in the district of Ludhiana, in a 
family of Agarwals, he grew up against a back¬ 
ground of religious storms under the domestic 
sky; his mother was steeped in Sikh faith while 
his father had all but embraced Islam, But at 
school he was a prodigy, lie was married at 13 
(a sign (T the times). He had his education amidst 
ill-health and hardship. On taking a law degree, 
he set up practice at Hissar and after six years, 
moNcd to Lahore L)r the wider opportunities open 
to him there. 

What were the earliest influences on the man 
who developed incalculably? First was his associa¬ 
tion with the Arya Samaj (founded in the Noth-West 
by the venerable Dayanand Saraswati), under the 
in 11 Lienee o f Hans Raj, ‘a silent man of similar 
austerity and devotion in life'. Next to his de- 
\oti(m tothe Arya Samej came his dedication to 
Maz/im, the great Italian liberator whose was 
‘the moral genius that spiritualised politics and gave 
a new soul to public duty in citizens and nations'. 

A public worker with a wide range of activi¬ 
ties, from founding orphanages to administering 
famine relief, and with a special interest in promo¬ 
ting educational institutions and industrial con¬ 
cerns, T aipat Rai was a familiar figure on the Con- 
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1865—1928 



gress platform. As early as in 18X8, he made his 
first appearance at the fourth Congress in Allaha¬ 
bad and spoke in Hindustani; in 1X89, he asked for 
a day at each session to be set apart for a dis¬ 
cussion of educational and industrial matters. 
These innovations revealed him, according the 
Congress historian a ‘a man of true vision'. 

- Towards the end of 1904, Lajpat Rai had an 
exhilarating experience; he struck a friendship 
with the great Gokhale. And with him he went 
to England, on a Congress deputation to enli¬ 
ghten the British public (on India), and later to 
America. While he was in England he was thrown 
in the company of the Indian exile and revolu¬ 
tionary, Shyamji Krishna Varma. On his return 
home, Lahore gave him an unprecedented wel¬ 
come, the students having unharnessed the horses 
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and themselves drawn the carriage in which he was 
seated, to his residence. 

Greater sensations awaited him in Banaras when 
the Congress met that year (1905) under the presi¬ 
dentship of his friend, Gokhale. He mad a stir¬ 
ring speech at the session which witnessed for the 
first time a major clash between the Moderates 
;ind the IZxtremists (as they were then called). With 
Bal Gangathar Tilak and Bipin Chandra Pal, he 
found himself heading the extieme wing while the 
Congress was controlled by Mehta and Gokhale 
It was then that India for the first time hailed the 
emergence of the great Nationalist trinity, known 
to history, as lail-Bal-Pal. 

There was a new political awakening in the 
country in the wake (d' the new leaderslup and 
a \isiblc flutter in the British do\eca>tes. B\ 
p)07 tlie storm had begun to gather. In tlie Punjab, 
lecictionaryism was answered by an agrarian re¬ 
volt led by Sardar Ajit Singh who was supposed 
be under the influence of I.ajpat Rai. Psychologi¬ 
cally, the Biitish m India felt rattled, if not seized 
with fren/y, I'or 1907 happened to airive prcci'^elv 
half a century since (he Mutiny! A kind ol* hy- 
steiia swept over the ollicial lanks. 1 oolrdi 
things were done, and none more foolish than the 
action taken against I ajpat Rai and Apt Sineh, 
under Regulation III of bSlS. 

fhe Government were determiitcd to remove 
Lajpat Rai from the political scene m India, ‘not 
entirely for his personal excellence, nor lv*r the 
wide influence of his decisive elocjuence', (.iccord- 
ing to Ncvinson), 'but because they hoped t(^ 
strike the Aiya SamaJ at the same time'. I he 
Secretary of State, Lord Morlcy, found his hands 
forced and he was none loo happy, in mcw o! his 
own radicalism. Lajpat Rai's airest anil deporta¬ 
tion to Mandalay, besides creating a tremendous 
sensation in the country, had two immediateeflects. 
It made Lajpat Rai a hero; it shatteied Lord 
Morley's reputation, llaxing felt that the action 
against Lajpat Rai was really indclensible. Lord 
Morley, however, ordered his release alter six 
months. Lajpat Rai returned from Mandalay, 
with a halo around him and received a nations 
homage. 

Within a few weeks of his home-return, Laj¬ 
pat Rai hurried to the Surat Congress (1907). 
He was at the height of his popularity; he became 
the central figure round whom there was a mighty 


clash of loacs uiihm iIk- i he iniclUv 

Iil;ikc\en ddianlls Meod (Mi ihe plallSnn and 
pressed lor I ajp.il Rai i„ prderciKe to the Pres, 
ileiit elect. I)i Rash IR’li.ui (ilioso 1 .ijp.it Rai 
declined the luinmir; n w.ic ,,n .ut ol sdl-.ihne- 
gallon keen ohserveis of the Sui.i! sccmc. flnuui 
him \i sad, rctiiing lIcui inmdcd nidn, 
ncilhei adv.inl.igc noi tame' \s an eMiemisl, 
having reliaincd fi mn causing an\ embaiiass- 
ment to the pi c\ ailing Modci.itc Ic.idcrslnp lest liic 
Conincss should disnuceiaie and dcLlinc. he had 
Inr a lew years, ,i!(er tlic Siiial liasci>, kept .d(u>t 
He grew sick ol a polmcal sialeniale and ol a 
general devlinc in p(ditical values, pai lienl.ii l\ m 
his ow n Buniab w hcie, dm me Ins (ei m in M.imlalav, 
reactionaiy lorces h.id icaied then he.id 

I h(Wc were anxious limes lui ihe I xliemisis 
lilak was a jMisonei in Mandalav and \uichin.h* 
a rccliisc in IknuliLlieirv (aim w.is siill Inglv 
pill sued by an unrelenting IvaiLauciasv Haie 
w:is an tiboiloe altein[M to implie.iie him m ihe 
I ahoie Bomb sase in bM4 He, luwvevcr, Isid .m 
engaging diveisum when he weni to I ngland again, 
as a Congress kieleg.ale, in lla (.(unpanv, am ng 
others, (9 .Imnah He was on Ihilisli soil when 
the I II si C jieal Wai bi okc out lie was umeion- 
ciled to India s w.ir elToi I (Ui behall ol the Biilish 
w 1 thou I any gesture on their pai l to deal with 1 ndia 
laiily even at the end oj' iKoliliiies He limnd 
Britain nnsale loi him; he loiind India cijiadlv 
unsuitable So he wcni lo the t’niled Si.lies toi 
an mdelinite stay aiml he had iRNessaiily lo slay 
ihcre bn* years (they say, imdir dm ess) Ii was 
as an Indian cxife m (lie I'nited Sl.ates ih,il I iipat 
Rai, at eonsideiafle p^monal s.icril'ke tendered 
phenomenal seiviee ttHiulia,a'. her spi ikesinan ami 
er 11 sad or abroad 

On Ins return home, Lajpat R.ii w.is deeply 
shocked to find ins beloved Biinjah lav.iged by 
the atrocities during the maitial law legime I here 
were, however, new lays ol lighi, the Mahatma 
having begun to make his magnetis mlliieiKC tell by 
the masses. Laip^il Rai was eln^scn to piesidc ovei 
tlie special session oh the Congress iii Septembe'' 
1920. He could not see eye to eye with (jandhi|i 
111 the matter of policy and piogramme. Al 
Calcutta, he vvas indeed a waveicr m accepting 
the new ideology. "iT-t within three months, when 
the Congress met at the annual session at Nagpm, 
Lajpat Rai fell in line with Gandhiji. In the two 
following years he underwent two terms ol impri- 
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sonment. I'vom behind the prison bars Lajpat 
Rai, however, protested as Motilal did, against 
the withdrawal of Civil Disobedience Movement 
because of some isolated occurrence at Chauri 
Chaura. itis protest went unheeded though 
Gandhiji acclaimed him as ‘one of the greatest 
of us.’ 

Lajpat Rai later entered the Central Legislature 
as a Swarajist, but in the wake of dilTerences with 
Motilal Nehru, formed the Nationalist Parly. 
In 1926, he successfully contested the election on 
that ticket, and signalized his leadership by moving 
the resolution on the boycott of the Simon Commis¬ 
sion, whose all-white character was a challenge 
to Indian self-respect. He gave unqualified 
support to Motilal Nehru when he produced his 
famous Report, since known as the Nehru Report. 
Among his enduring constructive activities of 
that period were the founding of the Servants of 
the People's Society in Lahore and the launching 
of the PEOPLE, the weekly in Fnglish, through 
w'hich he propagated his ideals. 

Not the least outstanding of his services to the 
Motherland in the last decade of his exciting life 
was his role as a Hindu leader. In his last years, 
he battled with crusading zeal, both for political 
unity and the solidarity of the Hindu community. 
In December, 1925, he presided over the Hindu 
Mahasabha at Bombay. Lajpat Rai always 


thought of strenuous, selfless, dedicated service 
to the Motherland, in dilTerent spheres; he thouglit 
too, on an elevated plane of the morrow with its 
unknown possibilities; and he believed in training 
younger men for such consecrated scivice. IBs 
exhortation to them was compelling: “Think 
more, speak less, and ad like men.” 

Lajpat Rai had unwearyingly used both his 
pen and longue in the cause of Indian cm incipation 
A copious and combative writer, he excelled as a 
speaker in F,nglish and Urdu, and more in l.lrdii 
than in Fnglish. F\)r routing the indignation of the 
masses, Chintamani ranked I ajpat Rai with I loyd 
(jeorge. 

Lajpat Rai died on tlie rigju side of 65, but lie 
died a martyr, in leading a dcmonslratitui 
against the visit of the Sinuvi Commission to 
Lahore, he subjedeti himself to a brutal latln 
charge from which he never recowred. He was to 
Punjab what Tilak was to Maharashtra, aiul, like 
1 ilak, he too had an impact on llic mind of tlie 
entire nation wlien it had [o be tlehvered from 
“the fear of olVeiuling the false gods that have bv 
fraud or force taken possession of our bodies and 
souls”. What Lajpat Rai meant to us was best 
summed up by Gandhiji in unforgettable woixL: 

Lala Lajpat RaPs death meant the setting, 

oj a ^reat planet Jr am India's solar sy stein. 



nil, suoNr) rpi.riAi. conc.riss 




l'EATURI':S 


1. The Congress met at Calciilta for the eighth 
time while, at a Special session, for the first 
time. 

2. Otherwise, this was the second Special 
('ongress, as decided upon, in May, in the wake 
of the publication of the Hunter Report, its findmgN 
liaving ‘Idled the country w ith disappointment and 
disgust.'’ 

3. “these and the KInlafat wrongs and the 
Reforms formed the subjects of stronglv worded 
resolutions” at the session. 

4. The session was momentous inasmuch js 
hengal, under the leadership of C R. Das, was ma 
111 fa\'our of Ciandhiji's N.C O. programme 

5. Veteran CVmgre^s leader in Ikngal, H 
C liakr<i\arti was the Chaiiniaii of the Reception 
( oinmittee while I ajpat Rai who had onlv lecentlv 
retiiined from America was elected President. 


I^wcilmg (Ml iIk- .ippi((pii,ii,.MK'ss cl ( .iluiila 
in tllC \CI1UC ol IIk- sp,.TI.tl s(,-ss|.>n. iliC l’usl(l(.Mn 
disci I bed It as 

a pfuc uhkii h.is .ilu.os ha n .issoualiU iii ihn nmul 
\Mlli iho hcsi aiul I lie liiiat iJeaK ot liulci Nadou.dmii 

And he added: 

It '‘'as at ( alsiiita lliai ilie liisi impi'iiata pnl.ll^.aI 
n Ku cUlo lit ol l he last L c lU 111 \ was ii'^ I lei n .1 11111 > \ isi ^ i k e. 
iiul It was a ( alsiiiia oiadM the picau a the ^oiiiiii^ 
lias so lai pioJikcd uiulci Uiilisli ink, who was the 
hist sta[ulai J-hoaiCl ot I't'laiail apitaiion all oui 
b-oiihcin liulia It was at Cakiiiia lli it ih^, ukals ol 

tile now Nationalism ihal has siiia' l’hw\ n mu* a mii'Iio 

iKc. Wcic lust espotiiui(.a anJ Lsplaiikh h\ oi,o ol the 
puiest miiuiai aiul the most inijku'ial ot Ikneals 
giltcil sons - Sii NnrohMuh' (iho e It was at C aiuhl i 

dial the Ciiand OM Man ol liuha, the u\vU J and mu- 

\cisall\ tespei led Dadahhai Namoji, .i, i the idi. d ol 
Swaia) h(,toie ns m ».kaiand im.'inhi)moii‘. Ian'’i!iei, 
tin kNal wIikIi Ico L'iiidi.d as m all (an poln.ad 
ondca'-oiiis 
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OBITER DICTA 


The New Phase 

Wc are no longer contented with resolutions, 
prayers and memorials. We have advanced be¬ 
yond the first stage of very humble submission, 
have crossed the boundaries of respectful demand, 
and have entered into the arena of backing our 
demands by vigorous and compelling action of a 
peaceful kind. The country is at the present 
moment in the throbs of a momentous struggle. 

Disservice and Disgrace 

I may venture to assert that no man in the 
whole history of British Rule in India has done 
such a great disservice to the British Empire and 
has brought such disgrace on the good name of 
the British nation as Sir Michael O'Dwyer. The 
root cause of all tliis evil is the Prussian conception 
of Government which dominates the nhnds of so 
many of our Anglo-Indian rulers of whom Sir 
Michael O'Dwyer was the type and which places 
the Slate as something above and beyond the 
people. 

I he End and (he Means 

It is our duty to repudiate as emphatically as 
we can, the fundamentally erroneous, I was going 
to say, vicious^ and Prussian conception which 
formed frequent evprcssicm in Sir Michael 
O'Dwvei's spceclies that the security of life and 
property is the primary duty of Government, The 
security of life and property is only a means to an 
end. What is the end? It is the uplifting of the 
human race and its progress tow dials the fullness 
of freedom, which means towards divinity. 

Unity Through Fire 

Having passed through the tire of Martial 
law, the Punjab is today purer, stronger, more 
advanced, more detei mined, more patriotic and 
very much more united. 

Ihc lest 

Co-operation, or refusal of it, must be judged 
by (a) its obligatoiy or voluntary nature, (b) by 
its economic consequences, (c) by its inherent 


morality and (d) by its utility as a weapon of 
attack or defence. 

The Real Purpose 

The greatest need of the situation is the uplift 
of the masses, educational, social, as well as eco¬ 
nomical. Co-operation or Non-co-operation, that 
must be our purpose and that must be our motive 
and inspiration. The masses must feel that we 
are working fevr them, and in their interests. 

The Deeper Malady 

There is no such thing as benevolence in inter¬ 
national politics, although there is such a thing as 
enlightened self-interest. I'he despotism of a 
democracy is, in my judgement, more fatal for 
subject people than that of an absolute monarch. 
I'he situation which voii have to face is from this 
point of view more diiricult and complex than the 
one our ancestors had to face even under tfie des¬ 
potism of Aurangzeb. 

Two 1 hings Essential 

Our progress depends, more than on anything 
else, upon the volume aiul vigour of our own public 
opinion in this country. It will be wise to have 
this supplemented by the moral support of the 
great nations of the world. 

Time For Decision 

Our success will be determined, by the extent 
of our earnestness, the spirit of self-sacrilicc in the 
leaders, the spirit of self-denial in the rank and 
file, the power to lead righteously and to be led 
by righteous men. \ he time has come when we 
must decide between the freedom of body and 
soul and the life of convenience and comparative 
ease. II vve decide the former, we must be prepared 
for the consequences. But if vve choose the latter, 
must not cry if vve do not get the moon. 

' Lajpai Rai 
{President) 



IliL. SI"C()N13 SPL('IAI f 

(.ONGRLSS : (AUlIi\ : I92l 

resolutions 


I. RESOLVED—This CoFigrcss places on rcLoiil ns 
sense of deep and profound sorrow at the death of l.okmaiiva 
BAL GANGADHAR III AK. The stainless pmiiy iT his 
life, his services and sufferings in the cause of his countiy, 
his deep devotion to the welfare of the people, his aiduous 
endeavours in the fight for natiiuial autonomy- thc^e \m 1! 
enshrine his memory in the grateful recollections of om people, 
and will be a souice of strength and inspiration to eoiintless 
generations (d‘our countrymen. At this crisis in the history ol 
the nation, the Congress wall sorely miss his wise, hclplul 
and courageous leadership, the lofty inspiration of his radiant 
patriotism, and the healing benediction of his counsel in 
difliculty. 

II. RESOLVED—1 his Congress ieci>rds its deep sense 
of grief at the loss sustained by the country m the death oi' 
DK. MMiiNORA NAiii (uiDiDAR, a tiue patriot, a distin¬ 
guished servant of the countiy, and a couiageous champion 
of the cause of the people. 

III. RESOLVED 

(a) That the thanks of this C.'ongiess be con\e>cd 
to the mcmbcis of tile I’unjab Lnqiiiry Siib-Cominiitcc 
and the Commissioneis appointed by them for the 
great industry and judicial care with which they ha\c 
collected the evidence and wiitien their Report, which 
is supported not only by the eMdence lecoided by them, 
but idso by the evidence given before the Hunter 
Committee; and the Congress expresses its coneii- 
rcncc with the findings of fact airived at by the said 
Commissioners. 

(b) This Congress cxprcsscN its deep and hittci 
disappointment at the drift, tone and tendency ol 
the Majority Report (T the Hunter Committee inas¬ 
much as, 

(i) 1 he report submitted by the majority of the 
Hunter Committee is tainted by bias and race 
prejudice, based on insufficient conside¬ 
ration of evidence, and characterised by a t«>o 
obvious desire to slur over the proved and 
manifest inequities of the Govcinment officia- 
als concerned, and to whitewash the conduct 
of the Punjab Gt)\cmment and the Govern¬ 
ment of India; 

(n) 1 he said Report is unacceptable and unrelia¬ 
ble as It IS based upon evidence vshich is incom¬ 
plete, one-sided and biased by sell-interest ; 

(lii) The findings arrived at in the Majoiity 
Report are not justilied even upon the evi¬ 
dence actually on record, and in any case, 
their recommendations fall far short ol the 
minimum legitimate requirements of the 
case. 

(c) That, with reference to the Government 
of India’s review of the two reports to 
the Hunter Committee, the Congress 
records its deliberate opinion: 


<il that the saul rcNiew a^Lcpls the iiiulings 
lh(. majoiKN uithmit sitiing im disci iniinalion 

lhat II Pass s.ain and inadequate considem- 

lion to ihe aigumenis and Iindii'gs ol the 
Miuoiiis K^.poii, aItJioiigli Sikh anunuents 
•iiul liiulinys ate ainpK l^orne out h\ the 

cNideiiee on ucoid, 

On) lhat the whole diilt and tenduu\ tU the 
^aid tL\kw is not t,) aiii\e at a iiisi and 
nnpaiiial finding lui fact, but to hiish up 

the whole aUair, and t(' t!ut>w a \eil upiui 

the iiiist^leeds (>t the otlkiaK oikei iKkl 

0\) lhat the aelu>n pioposed to he hiken in the 
lesiew with uleiei'ce to tlie nmdiici ol riiilt\ 
olikials IS g!Ossl\ and iiHeil\ inadoiuale lo 
the gra\ii> ol the Mate ol itiiugs disclosed, 
and has dispelled all ilhisious .ibiUii the 
tan ness ol luilish lustkc 

IV. RLSOLVLI) Mils Ci'iigiess espresses its 'ciise 
bittci dis-appoinimcnt at the Biitish C abiikl's laiinie io 
t.ike ailcLiuate action witli icIciciac to the atioeiucs ol the 
Punjab, at then aetiuiesceixe in tite icc<'mmendalions ol iiie 
(joNcinmeiU ol India, ,tnd ifkii iMaMical eoiidonain'ii ol 
the misdeeds e>r tlie Punjab otikials 

I his i <Migiess IS luiihei ol cg^iuioii lh.it, in sp>iie ol the 
tine and lofiv seiiunicnis expies^ed m ilkii Hespakh. the 
British Cabinet, bs then lailuie to take adeijiiale ,ictimi, Imnc 
fi'rfeited the conlidence ol the pct'ide ol India 

\ . RESOLV Isl) In v lew ol the la^ I thal on the K hdalat 
uiucsiion both the Indnin and ImpenaKioN ei nmeiils Ipo e 
signally failed in then diilv towaids the Mnssalmans of Indni. 
and the Piime Minister has delihciatcK biokcn liis idedg.ed 
worii gi\eii to tlkm, and that it is the din\ ol cwsiv non- 
Moslem Indian in e\ciy legainuate niannet to assist his 
Miiss.ilmaii biothci m his altcmpt to iemo\elhe leligious 
calamil> that has oxettaken him 

\nd m \ icw of the taut that in the mallei ol ihe e\enis »q 
the April of Pd'), both the said (io\ei nnieiits ha\e gi ossl> 
ncglckled or failed to pioiust the mnoccni people *>1 the 
Ikinjab and punish olliceis giiill) ol uiisoldieil> and bai- 
batous beluMour towards them, and h,i\e exiukialid Sii 
Michael ()'f)w\er who pioxed hnnscl), ihusilx oi iiidiicul>, 
responsible for most ol the ollicial (.nines, and calhnis to (he 
suffeiings o\' the pe^gde pKiced undei his admiiustialion. 
and that the debate m the Ifiuise ('I ( ommons and speually 
in the House of 1 mils belia>cd a wiklul kkk ol s>mpath> 
with the people ol India, and showed \iiiual sup|>oii ol the 
syslemalio tciroiisiii and riightrLiln(.ss adopted in the I’unjab, 
and that the latest Vieciegal pi onouneement is proof ol 
enure absence ul rcpcnlaiuc m the mailer of the Khilalal 
and the Punjab: 

This Congress is of opinion that there can be no content¬ 
ment in India without lediess of the twi^ afmemeiUioned 
wrongs and that the only effectual means to vindicate national 
honour and to prevent a repetition ul similar wrongs in 
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future is the establishment of Swarajya. This Congress is 
furhter of opinion that there is no course left open for the 
people of India but to approve of and adopt the policy of 
progressive, non-violent Non-co-operation inaugurated by 
Gandhiji until the said wrongs are righted and Swarajya 
is established. 

And in asmuch as a beginning should be made by the 
classes who have hitherto moulded and represented public 
opinion, and inasmuch as Government consolidates its 
power tliroLigh titles and honours bestowed on the people, 
through schools controlled by it, its law courts, and its 
legislative councils, and in as much as it is desirable in the 
prosecution of the movement to take the minimum risk and 
to call for the least sacrdice, compatible with the attainment 
of the desired object, this Congress earnestly advises: 

(a) surrender of titles and honorary oflices and 
resignation from nominated seals in local bodies; 

(b) refusal to attend Government Icvccs, durbars, 
and other official and semi-otlicial functions held by 
Government ofhcials or in their honour; 

(c) gradual witlidrawal of children from schools 
and colleges owned, aided or controlled by Government, 
and in place of such schools and colleges, establishment 
of National schools and colleges in the various provin¬ 
ces; 

(d) gradual boycott of British courts by lawyers 


and litigants, and establishment of private aibitration 
courts by their aid, for the settlement of private disputes; 

(e) refusal on the part of the military, clerical 
and labouring classes to offer themselves as recruits 
for service in Mesopotamia; 

(f) withdrawal by candidates of their candidature 

for election to the Refoimed councils, and refusal on 
the part of the voters to vote for any candidate who 
may, despite the Congress advice, offer himself fm 
election; 

(g) boycott of foreign goods. 

And inasmuch as Non-co-operation has been conceived 
as a measure of discipline and self-sacnlice w ithout winch no 
nation can make real progiess, and inasmuch as an oppoi- 
tunity should be given m the \ eiy first stage of Non-co-opci a- 
tion to every man, woman and child, fin- such discipline 
and self-sacrifice, this Congress advises adoption of Swadeshi 
in piece-goods on a vast scale, and inasmuch as tlie existing 
mills of India with indigenous caisital and contiol do lun 
manufacture sufficient ytvrn and sufficient cloth for t’.K 
requirements of the nation, aiul aie not likely tc^ do so foi .i 
long time to come, this Congiess atlMses immediate stimula¬ 
tion of further manufacture on a laigc scale by me.Uis ot 
icxiving iiand-spmnmg in evciy home and hand-wea\ing 
on the part of the millions c^f wcaveis whc> ha\c ahai'.doncd 
their ancient and honouiable calling for want of encouiage- 
ment. 



the THIRTY-FIFTH CONGRESS: NAGPUR : 1920 


28th. ,’0(h and si Occcnibor) 


Chakravarti Vijiaraghavachariar 


A Liir-i()N(; Congressman who made Ihslory 
even liel'orc (\mgress history began, 
Vijiaragliavaehariar was a \'ery rare man. Steeped 
m Victorian Liberalism, he rose to inaugurate 
tlie Gandhian Fra in our history. Of patriarchal 
pre-eminence, he lived up to a ripe old-<ige, ever 
)oung in spirit and never tired of his self-nrdamed 
role as the sleepless sentinel of the rights of the 
people. He, “the jewel of Salem and the greatest 
figure of South Indiii“(as Rajaji lovingly desciibed 
him) died as (he Grand Old Man of India, in 
the line of venerable Oadabhai Naoroji. 

* + 

A pre-Mutiny child, hailing from a lespeetable 
Sn Vaishnava Brahmin familv in Chingleput 
District, Vijiaraghavachariar studied Sanskrit 
before he learnt English and matriculated in 1870 , 
ranking second in the whole Presidency of Madras. 
Five years later he graduated, with many prizes 
to his credit. For some years he worked as a 
sehool-master at different places, then decided on 
a legal career, qualified himself as a iirst-grade 
pleader and set up practice at Salem which has 
since come to be linked up with his honoured 
name. 

Nothing contributed more to his legal or 
political fame than his early conviction that (to 
quote the second celebrity that Salem has, to its 
lasting credit, thrown out--Sri Rajagopalachari) 
“it was the duty of all practioners at the Bar not 
merely to carry on their profession but to stand 
up for the defence of the subject against any inroads 
of authority”. Indeed, he rose to be perhaps the 
earliest, and certainly the most eminent, represen¬ 
tative in India of the tradition, firmly established 
in England by Pyms and Pratts in “upholding the 
liberty of the country in the teeth of tyrant Kings 
and servile Parliaments.” 



Mow early in life Viiiaraghavadiailai hccanir a 
hero is one of ihe liveliest and most exeihng episodes 
in our annals. In August, 18X2, theie weie 
communal riots in Salem, spuiked olf hv musiu 
before a mosque. The situation got out ol con¬ 
trol; tro(^ps were called out; lor three davs I he 
local administration lay paralv'^ed Vqiaragiiava- 
chariar who as a lawyer gave professional assisiaiiue 
to ceitain Hindus, accused notions cmiducl, 
happened to be implicated and himsell aiiaigned as 
an accused. It was alleged that he personallv 
directed the operations of rioters which resulted 
in the demolition of the mosque in question. He 
was tried by an English Judge and convicted t(’) a 
sentence of transportation for ten years, alongwith 
one Ponnusvvamy and others, on November 
20th, 1882. The High Court having refused him 
bail, he spent some months in prison. 
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Vijiaraghavachariar was not, however, the man 
to leave matters there. He appealed to the High 
Court at Madras, engaged the famous Eardley 
Norton to defend him and effectively briefed him, 
got his acquittal on January 9th, 1883, and won 
the encomium of the f ull Bench for his “bold, 
manly, upright independence". On coming out of 
Jail, he proceeded against the men who had falsely 
deposed against him under Government pressure, 
and got them convicted; he also helped the persons 
who had appeared as defence witnesses but lost 
their jobs subsequently, to get reinstated. 

d'hat was not the end, however, cither of his 
trials or triumphs. On May 23rd, 1883,the Governor 
of Madras got him removed from the Salem 
Municipal Commission and also refused to inform 
him of the grounds of his removal. Vijiaraghava¬ 
chariar again showed his grit, he sued the Secretary 
of State for India in Council for damages amount¬ 
ing to Rs. 10,000/ for wrongful dismissal, again 
engaged F.ardley Norton, fought the case, and 
received the Full Bench verdict in his favour — 
reinstatement and nominal damages. 

It was during those days tluit he made the 
aquaintance of A.O. Hume, later the founder of 
the Congress, enlisted his support in bringing the 
case of his co-accused (rotting in the Andamans) 
before Lord Ripon and ultimately got them all 
reprieved, dheir return home was Vijiaraghava- 
chariar's triumph. He sprang to fame; the 
Aturifii Bazar Batrika hailed him as the Hero of 
Salem. His struggles and his sacrifices, his daunt¬ 
less courage and unwearying perseverance made 
him a legendary figure so early as in the early 
elglitics. 

Learned in law, powerful in advocacy, and of 
commanding presence, he built a lucrative practice 
and was for forty years the unquestioned leader 
of the Bar. He valued principles more than 
briefs, however high the fees, dhere was an 
occasion when he flung the rupee-coins of a client 
to the winds, because of his failure to tell him the 
truth. There was another when he wrung out 
an apology from the Judge who was rude to an 
Indian member of the bar. No affront to honour, 
national or individual, ever went unchallenged by 
Vijiaraghavachariar. 

Inevitably he found his way into the Madras 
Legislative Council, and towered head and shoulders 
above the rest, by his unrivalled knowledge of 


public questions and fearless championship of the 
cause of the people. For six years from 1895, he 
had his sway in the House, and it was a tribute to 
his work and status as a legislator that, in 1913, the 
Madras Legislative Council sent him to the Impe¬ 
rial Legislative Council as its representative. It 
was during the Viccroyalty of Lord Hardinge and 
in big company that Vijiaraghavachariar sat there, 
and established for himself a reputation as an 
outstanding Parliamentarian. His knowledge of 
public questions and of Parliamentary procedure, 
his resourcefulness in debate and readiness in 
repartee, his vigilance and forthrightness, his 
ceaseless concern for the true interests and funda¬ 
mental rights of the citizens, and, above all, his 
personality, marked him out as a giant among 
giants. Those were indeed the days of giants when 
Sir Guy Meetwood Wilson, the then Finance 
Member, could grow lyrical over “the incisive 
criticism of Gokhale, the torrential eloquence of 
Malaviya, the join nalisiic thunder of Surendranath 
Bancrjea and the emphatic utterai'.ce of Acharya." 
Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson also made the frank 
admission that when Vijiaraghavachariar was in 
the House, Government Members could not 
afford to sleep ! 

Vijiaraghavachariar's dominating part in the 
Imperial Legislative Council (1913-16), brought 
him to the forefront in the Congress of which he 
had been one of the earliest members. His posi¬ 
tion in the country at that time was ably summed 
up by the Leader (Allahabad) editorially, in 
support of his elevation to the Congress gaddi: 

A Congressman since the year 1887, one who gave 
practical paot>f even earlier of the possession of intiepiil 
public spiiit, a fearless member of the Madras Legislative 
Council for six years and of the Imperial Legislative 
Council for the last three and half yeais, the President 
of the Madras Provincial C onfercnce sixteen years ago, 
Mr. Vijiaraghavachariar has age (he is 6.^), ability and 
experience on his side, and we have the fullest confidence 
that in him the Congress of 1916 will have a President 
who satisfies all the requirements . . . the man about 
whom one can honestly feel the greatest confidence and 
enlhusiasrn is the hon. Vijiaraghavachariar. 

The tide was not in his favour yet. He was very 
active in the Congress deliberations of those years, 
and took a prominent part in the special Congress 
at Bombay in 1918. For the annual session that 
year, he retired in favour of Malaviyaji, (as Mala- 
viyaji himself put it) “because of his selfless anxiety 
for the country’s cause and his partiality for an 
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okl friend. Fn 1919, he was conspicuous in 
the discussions which Gandhiji had at Madras on 
the question of offering civil disobedience, in 
dcliancc of the Rovvlatl Bill and his was the sugges¬ 
tion to Gnadhiji to draw up a comprehensive 
manual of the science of Satyagraha even in 
minute detail. Later, at the Amritsar (\)ngrcss, 
it was he who sponsored the resolution on Funda¬ 
mental Rights ~"at dead of night in the bleak cold 
of the Punjab", having always held it to be one 
of paramount importance. 

The biggest C ongress session ever held was at 
Nagpur, (1920), when there was a reorientation 
o\' Congress policy and the momentous decision 
in favour of Non-violent Non-cavoperation was 
taken; and it was over that session that the veteran 
Vijiaraghavaehariar presided, lie delivered, as 
expected of the intellectual giant that he was, a 
most learned address. Rigidly logical, and not 
quite enthusiastic about Gandhiji's extreme line, 
he acquitted liimself with great dignity, by cooperat¬ 
ing with Gandhiji passively, and always vacating 
the chair whenever a subject came up involving 
differences of opinion. 

In the hectic years that followed it was out of 
the region of possibilities that Vijiaraghavaehariar 
in his seventies, could take part in any explosive 
activities, irrespective of his sympathies; >et (sn 
all questions involving vital principles, he took a 
manly stand. The idea of lighting the Ciovernment 
from within the Councils did not appeal to him. 
In answering the Simon affront in India, he assisted 
in the drafting of a constitution by the Nehru 
Committee by making available to it his own earlier 
draft. He thought poorly of the possibilities of 
the Round Table CVmfercnce. In 1931, he pre¬ 
sided over the Hindu Mahasabha, having seen no 
contradiction in organising the Hindu community 
on proper lines, while pressing for the Congress 


Ins l.nih n, the d.sn.u l.ul,, 
He nogo.Hl in ( npp,' p,np,..,l., ,n„l 
;l^'necr,n.l,.redc,nl scheme, he pm .. p,„,„ 

K-ae.lyon Mr pop,,h.eh.n , s mourn. ,,pp..,e 

Muslim le,,pue on ihe puu.non ol 
euilicr he weleomeJ ihe ( oiimess J.esi ion m 
aeecpi ..riiee ,iml ,,lso mhl ,he l!,„, h (.o^eimnen, 
that Indian coopcialum diiimi; Ou- ,, 
ol the question in the ,ihse,Ke ol ,m,iieJi,iie Domi¬ 
nion .Status of liHli,, He Lomleniiieh I ool I mlnh- 
p<m\ repressive pohm I ill Ihe emi, I,.' h,,„,kul 
no thought of compiomise ,m the es-eniml umi\ 
ot liiih.i, ,iiul his l.isi mess,me to Ins loumi', men 
u.is to “feel .mil think Imh.in" 


To him. iiitelleetu.illv, the w Ol M w as Ills aicn.i 
As a piditical thinker, lie scanned laiae Inai/tMu 
^ ears ago, be it recalled, I ilak iCk t^miiscd him 
as “an inllucntial ligure who uiii speak with 
command on intcinational issues" He hailckl the 
advent of the l.cagiie of Nalions. I alei, he 
persuaded Rk^wevelt to apply the Atlantic ( liailer 
to India. fie dcs[vised racial disenminalion m 
any lorm and believed in Wk>iKl iinitv. 

His was a hletiillol vears andhonoiiis I ides 
he spurned; office he resisted. Iheie was agiaiuleur 
about his frame, alike of hoilv and ol iiiiful It 
was a happy coincidence lhal the CioKleii .liihilee 
of his entiv into public life coincuickl wiih lhai ol 
the C\)ngress of which he \vas one of the pilkus. 
As Gandhiji said, he Inid become almost an insii- 
tution, and Icadeis of public lile lo\evl to pay 
tributes to what Jawaharlal Nehiii Lhaimimdy 
described as "(he line qualilv ol his mind" and his- 
“unsvvcrving devolion to hulia's tieckloin" IVr 
haps m the whole of liuiia dieie Wris haidiv a moie 
glittering example of an unbending nalionalisl and 
a lifelong C’ongrcssman who C(>iikl take nine 
decades m his stride, .ind claim inlimale assoklalion 
with men of heroic librc aiul hallowckl memorv. 


demand for India's legitimate place in the comity 
of nations. In 1932, he presided over the Unity 
Conference held at Allahabad to deal with the 
situation created by the British Prime Minister s 
('ommunal Award and the Poona Pact. He Icit 
tliat real nation-making commenced at the con- 
lercncc and rejoiced over the opportunity allordcd 
to him to be of service to the country at a crucial 
stage. 

Amidst all the fluctuations in national tortuncs 
and even sc^metimes amidst the thickening gloom 
of national frustration, never did his voice laltcr 


from the ckivs ol nuklabhai .iiui k.iii.ide lo (hose ol 
Juwaharlal Nehru and Siiblkis ( Ihiiulia Bose 
All his life, he slkiod like liie veiv lokk amidst 
tempestuous skies iintl angiv w.ives, tv|">il)ing m 
himself tlie skdid, sinewy and stalesqiic ligiiic (h.i( 
age could not wither. Here was a man of men 
who could, for the triumph ol piinciplcs, measure 
swords with the mightiest in llic land and make 
them even quail in tlieir shoes, who could survive 
the blows of adversity with an uk milabic will and 
save the lives of men like Blim Parmanaiul by his 
unfailing intervention, who canild preside over the 
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Hindu Malia Sabha and befriend Swami Shraddlia- 
nand at one end and retain the freindship of the 
tallest Muslim leaders at the other, and who had, 
from the outset of his public career till his life’s 
last breath, staked his all on, and striven unceasingly 
for, the unity and freedom of India. 

An unusual man he was. in many ways, as 
lovable at the fireside at Fairyfalls View in Kodai- 
kanal, as luminous on the public scene. As a 
young man, he played tennis and cricket and as 
much loved his chess and cards; he could ride 
and swim. His mind could range from constitu¬ 
tional treatises and Parliamentary Reports to the 


classics, and he could, even in the ninetccs recite 
from Shakespeare’s Othello and Milton’s Paradise 
Lost. And he could retain his intellectual faculties 
till his end. 

Vijiaraghavachariar (as Mr. R.T. Partha- 
saradhy tells us in an elaborate and neatly construct¬ 
ed biography of his venerable grandfather) was 
born at sunrise on the 18th June, 1852, and died 
at the sunset on the 19th April, 1944. He adds: 
“That marked the end of an era”. It was indeed, 
an era of political unrest, intellectual animation 
and intrepid effort, of which Vijiaraghavachariar 
was so decisively a representative ligure. 



iHi iiriiu\-i]i II, , 




I EATlJUIvS 


1. If the Congress met in the old Central 
prt)vinccs, for tlie third time, it met at Nagpur Un 
(he second. 

2. It was the biggest session in the sense that 
the number of delegates swelled to 14.5X2 a 
I'murc never touched earlier (vr later. 

3. It was also the most eventful session, (he 
C ongress having completely come under the sway 
of C^andhiji, and changed its very creed. 

4. It was attended by three fraternal deleea(es 
iVom the British Labour Party -C'ol. Wedgwood, 
llolford Knight and Ben Spoor; incidentally at 
home it was the last C/ongress attended by Iinnali, 
(he future founder of Pakistan 

s. If the sessK^n had for its President, <i 
patriarch of Indian Nationalism and an intellectual 
giant like C. Vijiayaraghavachariar, it had as 
Chairman of the Reception Committee, Seth 
lamnalal Bajaj, who candd speak t'or the people of 
the Piincely States. 

Speaking of the President-elect Viiuiyamghava- 
chariar Lala Lajpat Rai said: 

In the whole country you c.m find no 
truer, brave and no more tlevoted serv<mt of the 
Motherland than the President-elect of this 
assembly. He was and he has been for the last 
30 or 40 years in the forefront ot those who 
fought for the rights and liberties of the people 
at a time when there was little political awaken¬ 
ing in this country and when there was a com¬ 
plete dearth of those who could bravely stand 
up for the rights of the people. 

Later, turning to him, it was Mohamed .Ali who 
said: 

I find that those fighting qualities of the old 
ancient Brahmin of the South are not lost and 
tleadened during these years. I find that you 


still hglu ^nd lielii as m thosa Ncais | 

..an .IS pci-,isicntl> ,nul 

as siiLLCsstuli_\ wiih out ^.oinpati lots wliom \oii 
1!0| lo Iiilc .>\sr .IS ai.iiiin.m .is \,ui s,.uld 
liylH th,.sa uh,, ^s.,nu->! nilc 

you as (he I uIci s ol 1 ndla 

^^ h.imiiaii ot the Resepluai ( oiiiiniltee 
‘4 this tiiil\ inemtMabh' sessu>fi \\,as owe woilhy 
of the high honour l oi . m i he w hole c oiini i ^, there 
was none equal to SI IH JWINAI \1 B\J \J as 
Cjandhi)! s ideal ot a iiJi m.m as ‘\i iiusiee holdine 
•Us wealth for si>eiel\' \ M.uwaii tioiu .laipur, 
he singled himself out by his mumtKeiKe. in the 
cause of the Congiess. Ap.nt from his numeioiis 
benefactions, to the Iilak Swaiai I und alone, he 
gave a lakh ot Rupees, speciall\ earmatked toi 
the supp(irt <4 lawyers who ga\e up poKlice and 
partiLipated in (he C i\il Disobedieii' e mo\ement 
lie hmiscll joined il and Louiled impi isonmenl, 
iilong With his wite lot lone ycais he was the 
IreasLirer ol the ( ongress \s a host, he w.is 
lavish 111 his hospitahly. and mamly msirumenlal, 
alongside of (iaiidhiji, m making W'ardha ihe 
Mecca ol' ('ongiessinen By illiisiialim^ m his 
life the highest Ciundhian qualities (4' ‘NaetilKe 
and self leslramt, of non-atta(,hment .md humility , 
of gotxlwill and lellow-ship", he bcc.imc, m (he 
vv(uds (4' the Congiess histoiian, ^Mn ex.imple 
to the (leh for several geneiatn)ns to eome" 
Born in IXXU, he died on I ebiuary 11, 1412, 
at the age of 52, leaving behind him, (he memory 
of a great philanihropist and an outstanding 
Congress leader who brought about a new- awake¬ 
ning ill Rajasthan. 

7. Llic Nagpur C'ongiess of this year was a 
lurniiig pA>int in tlie history ot llie C ongaess. In 
llie woids of the Presulent: 

Nagpur, as I said m my ojxmmg sjxxxh, 
is the 'Ihermopylae m the history of the Con¬ 
gress and the count!y. 
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OBITER DICTA 


A Place for Princely States 

You arc about to introduce new changes in 
this constitution. 1 was born in a Native State. 

I and those who are of my view wish that you 
should not keep the Native States and their people 
outside the new Congress constitution. The 
residents of the Native States arc also an important 
limb of the Indian Nation, and 1 assure you that 
the cordial sympathy of many of the Princes of 
the Native States is also with you. And even if 
some of the Princes do not sympathise with our 
views, you should have no doubt about the sympathy 
of their subjects. And therefore the real interests 
of the Princes will also lie in joining hands with you. 
It is for these reasons that I and many others 
strongly feel that in your new constitution a place 
should be given to the Native Princes and their 
subjects. 

♦ * * 

The Place of Hindustani 

As far as possible, you should give a proper 
place to the mother-tongue of the major portion of 
the people of India, Hindustani, a language which in 
the near future is destined to become the lingua 
franca of our various provinces so that we may soon 
be in a position to discard the use of foreign language 
from the business of our great assembly, and thus 
enable an ever-increasing number of our people to 
participate in its proceedings and benefit by them. 

—Jamnai AI, Bajaj 
{Chairman oj R. C.) 

* ♦ * 

If Tilak Were Alive 

I am one of the oldest Congressmen and it 
would be unnatural if I do not feel in the highest 
degree grateful for the best of all rewards, the 
affection and confidence of my countrymen. But 
believe me, when in the simplicity of my heart, 
Tsay that my pleasure would have been far greater 
and less mingled with any uneasy feelings if such 
an honour had been bestowed on me some years ago 
or reserved for me to be earned in the future. 

And on this occasion and in this presence it is 
impossible for me to resist the very natural tempta¬ 
tion to say how deeply 1 lament the fact that if that 
great stm of India whose manhood was a life of 


selfless suffering in our country's cause in a spirit 
of dedication rarely surpassed in the annals of 
national struggles for freedom, Lokamanya Tilak, 
had been spared, the confidence you have reposed 
in me to-day, would been of very superior right his, 
and would have been happily, not mine. 

Unwritten Constifution 

It is impossible to exaggerate the importance 
of a written constitution. Almost all modern 
countries possessed of a constitutional government 
have written-constitutions. England seems to be 
the only exception but only a partial exception, 
for her constitution is made up as well of charters 
and statutes as of traditions and usages preserved 
as common law by the line of great judges who 
contributed to the national freedom of England no 
less than her great statesmen and soldiers. 1 
venture to submit that it is too late to think of 
an unwritten constitution. An unwritten consti¬ 
tution can only grow and cannot be made in a day. 

Declaration of Rights 

A written declaration of rights is a great 
instrument of national education. We all know 
that the laws of the Twelve Tables in ancient 
Rome were taught to the children and they had 
to know' them by heart as if they were the Vedas 
or the Koran. This practice in no small degree 
contributed to the vitality of the great Republic* 
An early and accurate knowledge of one's funda¬ 
mental rights is also a measure of one's conception 
of similar rights of one's fellow-citizens, and con¬ 
sequently of the mutual duties of the citizens of 
State. 

Fhe Form of Government 

I venture to think thatitisin our lasting interests 
that we designate the form of government we seek, 
simply responsible government like that of the 
United Kingdom and of the Self-governing Domi¬ 
nions. T would not describe it by the Sanskrit 
word “Sw'arajya". Although this word means 
simply Self-government or Home Rule, it is on the 
one hand capable of being misunderstood abroad, 
especially by England in its present mentality 
coloured by the vicissitudes due to the struggle of 
Ireland and on the other hand it is devoid of 
historic conventions and usages which make for 
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the healthy growth and development o\' Responsible 
Government. Besides, Responsible Goxernmeni as 
such has been accepted as the policy of tbs Majesty 
in Parliament. 


Extraordinary C laim 

That Parliament is the sole judge as to the time 
nnd manner of each advance. This is a most 
extraordinary claim by the British Parliament of 
absolute authority over the country and people 

of British India-The claim is a negation of all 

principle of sovereignty in a people and of the 
first principles of self-determination in the main¬ 
tenance and protection of which the greatest was 
on this planet was fought by bngland and her 
Allies. This claim is an insult to the nation ot 
India and a fraud and a huge fraud, upon their 
(Txl-givcn rights and upon their rights admittedly 
as British citizens. 

Oh, for the Pen of a Burke! 

It would require the genius, the poetic imagina¬ 
tion and the feeling of noble indignatuxi of a 
Burke to draw a true picture of our plight now 
But we must make an honest endeavour to <inal\se 
and interpret the state (^f universal distress of the 
country, of masses and classes, in terms of the 
real causes. 


The One Remedy 

This being the grave political situation, the 
country and the Congress arc agreed that the (Xie 
remedy for its prompt liquidation is the immediate 
establishment of Responsible Government for 
British India leaving it to its people ami their 
representatives to revise and readjust the provincial 
system of government on sound lines, tending to 
domestic harmony and progress. 

Gone fhc days 

The age of pious annual budgets ot resolutions 
by us is gone for ever. We are bound, it we 
won’t perish as a people, we are bound to think 
of and adopt a method to force England to let 
us get into freedom at once. 

Just A Mockery 

It is a mockery therefore on the part of the 
Government to characterize Mahatma Gandhi s 
principle of non-cooperation as unconstitutional. 
On the other hand> the essential principle of his 
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NN lure to \(iaek 

Hk- uc.,k,K■^s of the I n.lKl, .-xploiK-r not i., 
spsa (g the wimie is nieiiex, lin.mee if 

>ou like. We must mtaek lum ihde'il we des,,e 
to att.Kk him with mn suL.ess .u ah \ 
liciKliman (uxe said that the I nglishman would 
lather lorgi\e patiicide tlrm the ihell cd a pcnn\ 

I cl us lemembei that once upon a time I iigland 
punished murder with hue while ii hanged people 
lor robberv and foigei> Pamell Ini the light 
nail when he, with gum hunu>nr. said ihai in a 
camiposite Biiiish aim\ o\ I nglishmen. Scouli- 
men, and hishmen, the lush broke the line (d the 
cnem\. then ca me the Sei d s and t o<'t k I lie pi i s( mei s, 
last came the l.nghsh and paked up the bca>i\. 
A lar gicaler and im»ie seiious aulhoiiU is also 
available on the point Biiike saNs that (he I nglish 
idea ol libeits is md absiiasl but inheient in some 
sensible (ds)eel and that almost e\ei\ nation has 
some hixoiiiite pennt whieh is the uilcinm (d' 
their libcity and that the bnglisli sensible obieel 
with wjiieh their idea cd ticedinn is iiulissohibly 
connected is monev 

A Three fold Sanction 

The ''sanction" behind (xur demaiul or the 
weapon with whieh we ha\e loeaiix on oui siiuggle 
siiccesslully to reaeh the establishment of Res¬ 
ponsible Gov eminent islhieelold- 1 he leeoiisliue- 
tion t>f the Indian nation on jxiiuiples sanctioned 
bv the kiw of (jod and (d' ulililv tested and ap|n o\ ed 
bv the wisdom of man m all fiee Louiiliies, ancient 
and modern; the recmg.im/aliou (d om eeonomie 
industry ol'the country with the negative provision 
of starving foreign aiul I nglish exploiialion ol our 
C(Uintry and also aKeelmg the eoinmerLial interLsls 
of England m so far as it may lx- pi)ssible for 
India to do, and lastiv, by cnteriige, into .i cordial 
alliance with the Labour Ikirty in 1 ngland. 

'Clean Hands, C lean Minds* 

At this Ixxir of our supieme eiisis it is the 
sacred and swoin duty of every one o\ us to raise 
the level of his vision so that the ways and means 
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which we arc bound to devise and adopt for the 
purpose of rescuing ourselves from this galling 
and perdous plight are not only suitable and ade¬ 
quate but are also such as we can be ever proud 
of and as would appeal to the general conscience 
and general conviction of the tribunal of the 
civilized world. Kngland can no longer remain 
an insolated power. If we desire to accuse her 
at the bar of the world’s tribunal as we do desire 
in view of our redress and salvation, we ought to 
enter our protest of complaint and demand of 
justice with ‘clean hands and clean minds' in the 
worvls cd’ Mahatma Gandhi. 

Life-long Conviction 

I desire our freedom and our prosperity and 
our right place in the family of great nations not 
less fervently than any in this great presence. But 
dispassionate reason and inspiring precedent have 
ever sustained me in my irresistible life-long con¬ 
viction lluit the independence of India in partner¬ 
ship with Fngland would be in every way and in 
every interest by far greater than her independence 
in abs(dute separation from her and in isolation. 

rhe Two Men 

I believe that the crisis has now reached its 
worst and the Nagpur session of the Congress 
may be rightly deemed to be the Thermopylae in 
the history ol' India, certainly in the history of the 
Indian National Congress. I believe that it has 
been allotted to this great presence so to think, 
so to aim, and so to act as to reap the glory of the 
natum-making and history-making of our beloved 
Motherland. In one aspect the work before us 
consists of two essential parts: one positive and 
the other negative. I venture to think that our 
fate just now lies chietly in the hands of two men: 
Montagu and Cjandhi. Two messages have to 
be presently framed, one to each. You will 
frame the message to Montagu and by virtue 
of the confidence you have reposed in me I shall 
frame the message to Mahatmaji. You will tell 
Mr. Montagu, “Pray do” and 1 will tell the Maha¬ 
tma “Pray do not", and in the welcome response 
to each message lies the salvation of our country 
in the main just now. 

What India Can Tell England 

India re-born and united and speaking as one 
man with her banner with the new motto, not of 
liberty and equality only but also of fraternity 


inscribed on it fluttering in every wind of heaven, 
can tell England: “We also belong to the species 
homo. We were the first and the foremost of it 
and we mean to be one of the foremost if not the 
foremost of it again; no more pin your faith in 
the political gospel of “the man on the spot” kind. 
Don’t be stupid any more, cither now, or it would 
be too late; remember that there arc some every¬ 
where in India with admiration and love for 
England, the greater Athens of the modern world, 
not inferior to the romantic devotion of Lord 
Byron to ancient Athens, and that the fact of 
rapid success of the movement of Non-co-operation 
and the universal desire for a sanction other than 
rebellion to secure our rights shows conclusively 
the firm loyalty of the people and that it would 
be unparalleled folly and atrocious and suicidal 
folly to attempt to keep us by coercion under 
plausible and captivating camouflage such a 
goal of responsible Government, representation 
and a voice in the League of Nations and Empire’s 
Conference. In one word ‘be a good boy and 
be partner with us or get thee gone’. And this 
too without a Cromwell and without shedding a 
drop of blood ! 

C. ViJAYARAGHAVACHAKIAK 

'< 

Derogatory to Dignity 

It is derogatory to national dignity to think 
of permanence of British connection at any cost. 

I do not for one moment suggest that we 
want to end British connection at all costs uncondi¬ 
tionally. If the British connection is for the 
advancement of India, we do not want to destroy 
it. But if it is inconsistent with our national self- 
respect, then it is our bounden duty to destroy it. 

1 know belorc we arc done with this great 
battle on which we have embarked at the special 
session of the Congress we have to go probably, 
possibly through a sea of blood, but let it not be 
said ot us or any of us that we are guilty of shedding 
blood, but let it be said by generations yet to be 
born that we suffered, that we shed not somebody's 
blood but our own. 

—M.K. Gandhi 
X X X 

Change in the Creed 

What does the change in the creed aim at? 
A notice to the British public and the British 
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Government that although wc do not at the present 
moment aim, directly aim, to go out of this British 
Empire, or, what we may call the British Common¬ 
wealth, but if wc remain in the British Ciunmcm- 
weallh or the British Empire wc shall not remain 
at the dictation of anybody or by fear. We 
shall remain there by our own free choice and I'ree 
will, and that free choice and free will wc can 
only exercise and express when we are allowed 
to do so by legitimate and peaceful means. 

Nothing Impossible 

I'he path may be long and tedious, fhe goal 
may be distant though 1 hope it is not. I he task 
may be ddhcult. But there is nothing impossible 
for a nation of three hundred and iifteen millions 
If wc decide to do our duty rnanfullv and fearlessly 
in a spirit of sell less devotion to the interest of the 
country what we are aiming at, we shall achieve at 
no distant time, and if any Englishmen or if any 
English parly or if any English public helps us in 
attaining that object the glory shall be then's 

No Faith in British Words 

We are at perfect libert> and from our heails 
we desire to work in co-operation with such pet)ple. 
But 1 may tell you that while we may place every 
faith in the words of an English gentleman we 
can no longer place any faith in the words ol 
British statesmen, 

EAll*AT RaI 


The (Greatest Blunder 

With very great respect for Ciandhi <ind 
those who think with him 1 make bold to say in 
this assembly that you will never get your Indepen¬ 
dence without bloodshed. It you think that }ou 
arc going to get your Independence without 
bloodshed I say that you arc making the greatest 
blunder. 'Ehercforc I say that at this moment 
you arc making a declaration which yt)u ha\c not 
the means to carry out. On the olhei hand, 
you arc exposing your hand to your enemies. 

Objcelion to Methods 

Eirst of all, J object to this creed because as 
1 read it, it means nothing else but a declaration inr 
complete independence. The word Swarajva 
is not qualified and the word means nothing else 
but our Complete Independence. It docs not at 
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^bl provide tor unv kind of conneclum wluEn nu^ 
or mav mn be rctainctl N ou find tluii onl\ m 
tic speL<.hes Ihercftue, diat is m\ insi obiCLlion 
I vi> it that IS voiir inieiuion win dond voii make i( 
clear. 

Mv second obiLXWon is thal Ncai eo-opeialion 
k\ peaceful mctlKnis. Ici’itimalc, but peaceful 
methods, mav be an excellent weapmi iov ihe [nii- 
pose o\' bunging picsMiie upon flie (Kueimneiit 
But let me tell >ou once moie that ihe vveaf^m 
will not succeed m dcstioving ihe BmIinIi I mpiie 
I therefore obiecl to the methods 

M \ hwvii 


Open Deelaraliori 

Ihe lime has ci>me when the w oi Id musi be loldi 
once and tor all time to come that India tefu^es [o 
remain inside an I mpire and be ticated as a soil 
by that 1 mpne and this Resolution makes that 
declaration It does not hiii I mv ImfX'iialisf 1 1 tends, 
eilhei, because we do not sav that we shall mu he 
inside the Empire nor do we sav that we shall he 
insule the 1 mpire \Ve have Icli the Kesohition 
ctpen enough to suit everv opinion, to suit c\ci\ 
conscience and to sol'ien everv siiscepfibililv 

Biim\ ('haM)K\ Pvi 

X 

,Making I hings Difficult 

1 deplore that change of eiccd mciclv because 
it may make if moic (.iilhcull loi that union wIikIi 
\ oiir president nghllv asked loi luuwcen the C on 
gress, the Nationalist Indians and the I ahoui 
Party at home not impossible, but nu)ic dillxulf 
I do beg ol vou when >ou elfca that Uianpc iii 
the consiilutum \oii will at the same time sec ihaf 
that Swaraj is a real Swaraj a dcmociaiic Swaiaj 
and not a moboctaev not the soil ol nilc that 
maintained ilselt in I ranee a Imiulied and ihiifv 
years ago but leal, live, passoc movement such 
as \oiir great Icavlcr dcsiies and sikIi as fie has 
followed I idlow him not only in E.issivc Resis¬ 
tance but m allowing evciv imnonlv houcvei 
small, to secure jiisliee and f.iii|'>la\ in flic India 
id’ the future 

Mere Fetish 

It lias been said tlmt Suaiaj is a iiiat’ic word, a 
Sanskrit word, and tlicrclore nnist not be inter- 
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prcted. F am a great believer in the cfilcacy of 
mantranis, but I am not going to make a fetish of 
them. What is the name of the assembly which 
is met here ? An IZnglish name forsooth ! The 
Indian National Congress ! lias it not got a 
magic value ? Two, three or four years ago, I lome 
Rule was an Fnglish phrase which drew together 
our people in their thousands and millions. Let 
ns not therefore light merely for words, but let us 
have a delinte conception in our minds as to what 
we want our people to get. 

-^Satvamurti 

X X 

Day Not Distant 

The West needs the Last as much as the Last 
needs the West. I pray to God that the day is not 
far distant when your people will secure real free¬ 
dom, political, economic and spiritual. When you 
have secured that freedom it may he that we people 
in the West will also secure our freedom by your 
help when the time comes. And when that time 
comes I hope that we will get beyond the little cry 
of India for the Indians and Britain for the British. 

I hope tliat day will reveal a new slogan, a worthier 
one, a better one -not India for the Indians, nor 
Britain for the lirilish but the whole world for a 
free humanity. 

-Bi n Spoor 

Swaraj At Once 

We declare that our wrongs are of such a nature 
that we must attain Swaraj immediately, dhen we 
declare that all other methods whicli we have 
employed up to now have failed and that the only 
method which is left to us is the method of Non¬ 
violent Non-co-operation and we declare so that 
there must not be any mistake about it that this 
Congress has resolved delinitcly, clearly and without 
any ambiguity that the whole of this scheme of 
Non-co-operation shall be put in force to secure 
our aim to attain Swaraj. 

C R. Das 

The Only Way 

We all want Swaraj and we all know this also 
that under the existing conditions the only way in 
which we may attain it is the way of Non-co- 
operation. 


Serious Consequences 

I will tell you that not only our honour, the 
honour of those who arc present here and the 
honour of those who have not been able to come 
here, not only our own honour, but the fate of the 
country, the fate of the 350 millions of our coun¬ 
trymen depends upon our being true and loyal 
and faithful to the spirit of the resolution. We 
shall be stultifying ourselves in the eyes of the 
world, we shall be setting an example of extreme 
demoralisation if in any way we fail to achieve the 
success that we aim at. It may be that our work 
is very difficult; it is very difllcult. It may be that 
it is uphill. It is uphill. It is fraught with serious 
consequences, but for serious business we must 
be prepared to take serious consequences. 

Lajpai Rai 

* * + 

MarcFi On 

I am a man of feeling. I have belief in Faith. 
Reason is a very feeble guide- even the philoso¬ 
phers will tell you that. If you have the faith of 
a Hindu, of Guru Nanak,the faith of the saints and 
seers of the work!, my lirsl advice, my second 
advice, and my tliird advice, is - do not pause, do 
not hesitate, do not be intlccisive. Do not be 
seized by that fatal indecision which had seized 
Arjuna on the held of Kurukshetra. Armed with 
faith, armed with the great mission before you, 
march on in your course of action and whatever 
obstacle even from above be thrown in your path 
everything will be cleared as the noonday sun. 

Shyam Sunder Chakravartv 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Ecclesiastical Support 

As the humble representative of the Fcclesia- 
stical Head of Hinduism in this country, 1 feel the 
utmost pleasure in being amidst you as one of 
yourselves and giving my ecclesiastical support, 
for what it is worth, to the cause that is so dear to 
every son and daughter of India. 

—Sri Sankaraciiarya of Sarada Pefiha 

♦ ★ ★ 

Duty to the Call 

All this talk of gradual and more efforts makes 
me ashamed of my countrymen. 1 therefore, say, 
respond to the call of the country, respond to the 
appeal of Mahatma Gandhi. Do not take shelter 



inf. nuRTY-iiriH coN(ii<rss 


behind quibbles and camouflages. Strip off ihe 
nvisk of hypocrisy and double dealing. (Jo forth, 
put your shoulder to the wheel and \sork on 
towards Liberty. 

—JlILMJRA 1 AI. UaWIKIII 
♦ * * 

Our F.iicmies 

Coming to our enemies, 1 am \ery sorry that 
your Reception Committee made a mistake in my 
Niew. They ought to have invited some of the 
prominent bureaucrats of your country to come and 
sit here throughout. If they had come and seen 
here I do not know what they would have tione 
They wouKl go home and they would h.i\e tt) 
revise their old Bible. Their old Bible is th.it they 
arc the Heaven-appointed wardens of ihe illiterate 
and teeming working millions of India and ihtil the 
people who started the Congress were a few. 
a microscopic few. II they h.id been sitting hcie 
all these days they would have seen that they were 
all living hitherto in a fool's paradise. 

A Contrary I’rocess 

Democrticy means universal education and 
universal suffrage and it is very necessaiy that the 
thinkers tire brought down very olten trom the 
flights of imagination ;ind think with the people 
and act with the people. L'nder no democracy 


c;m lew people hope to be tlio leaders of the wliok 
coiitUry. It will then cc.iso to he j klenn>kKK\ 

I h.i\c iilrc.id\ jlluklcfl tt) the kltn\nLtll t'l Xthc'Hs 
f'loni the time o[ IViidcs l^ccai'^e ibe pct^plc 

y\thcns rilltu\cd Penelc^ tt'i tliiiik hn llie wludc 

country and they thciUbchcN kloUihcd [o think, ind 
dcpcncracv hepan llap[^il\ a ctniliaiN p’o^csN 
has hcpmi in India, anti 1 am plat! tti see ii ex’m’ates^ 
hcic. 

IlicUiooin for the \\ a\es 

flic bineauetae\, if the\ \\i>ukl see. wtndti 
probably be leinmded id an incitUmi wlinhnn 
Fdipdislt wit has well tleseiibefl Iheie wns a 
beav\ storm, a sublime slmin aikl the iH'ean 
hepan to put torlh bupe waxes. \iul what ib^ xtui 
think the people x\bo weie hilbeito lixinp m saleix 
on the sboie did "! \hcy beean to ll\ awa\ wilb 
all the ibinps that weie axailable but iheie was 
one edd lakly w lu> dki not like ti> pi' aioxxlune 
She did not like to lun awa\ with hei tbinps but 
she took her bo't'm and weiil lo beat (lie waxes 
with a curse and with liei biiumisikk she xxaidcd 
to beat back the rapmp oeean I his xxill I'e llie 
act of the Bui eviueraex il lliex lix b\ iepie'Mt>n l^' 
put back Noui spit It. 

(’ \'lJAX 11 \K 1 AI< 

( /^/ ('s/(/( /Il ) 
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RESOLUTIONS 


I. The object of the Indian National Congress is the 
atlainnient of Swarajya by the people of India by all 
legitimate and peaceful means. 

(Note* This forms Article I of the Congress Constitution) 

If. Whereas, in the opinion of the Congress, the 
existing Ciovernment of India has forfeited the confidence 
of the country; and 

Whereas the people of India are now determined to esta¬ 
blish Swaraj; and 

Whereas all methods adopted by the people of India 
prior to the last Special Session of the Congress have failed 
to secure due recognition of their lights and liberties and 
the redress of their many and grievous wrongs, more specially 
in reference to the Khilafat and the Punjab; 

Now', this Congi’css, while reuflirming the resolution 
on Non-violent Non-co-operation passed at the Special 
Session of the Congress at Calcutta, declares that the entire, 
or any part or parts, of the scheme of Non-\iolent-Non-co- 
operation, with the renunciation of vadunlary association 
with the present Government at one end and the refusal to 
pay taxes at the other, should be put in force at a time to 
be determined by either the Congress or the A I C.C. and 
that in the mcariwhile, to prepare the country for it, effec¬ 
tive steps sliould continue to be taken in that behalf - 

(a) by calling upon the parents and guardians 
of school children (and not the children themselves) 
under the age of 16 years to make greater efforts for 
the purpose of withdrawing them from such schools 
as are owned, aided or in any way controlled by 
Cjovernmenl, and concurrently to provide for their 
training in national schools or by such other means 
as may be within their power in the absence of such 
schools; 

(b) by calling upon students of the age of 16 
and tvver to withdraw without delay, irrespective of 
consequences, from institutions owned, aided or in 
any way controlled by Government, if they feel that 
It IS against their conscience to continue in institutions 
which are dominated by a system of Government 
which the nation has solemnly resolved to bring to 
an end, and advising such students cither to devote 
themselves to some special service in connection with 
the non-co-operation movement, or to continue their 
education in national institutions; 

(c) by calling upon trustees, managers and tea¬ 
chers of Government affiliated or aided schools and 
Municipalities and Local Boards to help to nationalise 
them; 

(d) by calling upon lawyers to make greater 
efforts to suspend their practice and to devote their 
attention to national service including boycott of law 
courts by litigants and fellow-lawyers and the settle¬ 
ment of disputes by private arbitration; 

(e) in order to make India economically inde¬ 
pendent and self-contained by calling upon merchants 


and traders to cany out a gradual boycott of foreign 
trade relations, to encourage handspinning and hand- 
weaving and in that behalf by having a scheme of 
economic boycott planned and formulated by a 
Committee of experts to be nominated by the All- 
India Congress Committee; 

(0 and generally, inasmuch as self-sacrifice is 
essential to the success of non co-operation, by calling 
upon every section and every man anti woman in the 
country to make the utmost possible contribution of 
self-sacrifice to the national movement; 

(g) by organising Committees in each village or 
group of villages with a provincial central organisa¬ 
tion in the principal cities of each Province for the 
purpose of accelerating the progress of non-co-opera¬ 
tion; 

(h) by organising a band of national woikers 
for a service to be called the Indian National Service; 
and 

(i) by taking clfctive steps to raise a National 
Lund to be called the All-India T ilak Memorial Swarajya 
i'und for the puipose of financing the foregoing 
National Service and the Non-co-opeiation Movement 
in general. 

This Congress congratulates the nation upon the progress 
made so far in working the programme of Non-co-opei'a- 
tion, specially with regard to the boycott of Councils by the 
voleis, and claims m the circumstances in which they have 
been brought into existence that the New Councils do not 
ivpresent the country and trusts that those, who have allow¬ 
ed themselves to be elected in spite of the deliberate absten¬ 
tion from the polls ol an uveiwhelming majoiity ot their 
eonsliluents, will see their way to resign their scats m the 
Councils, and that if they retain their seats in spite of the 
declared wish ot their respective constituencies in direct 
negation of the principle of democracy, the electors will 
studiously rcfiam from asking lor any political service 
from such Councillors. 

This Congress recognises the growing fnendliness 
between the Police and the Soldiery and the people, and 
hopes that the former will refuse to suboidinate their creed 
and country to the fulfilment of orders of their officers, 
and, by courteous and considerate behaviour towards the 
people, will remove the reproach hitherto levelled against 
them that they are devoid of any regard f(.r the feeling and 
sentiments of their own people. 

And this Congress appeals to all people in Government 
employment, pending the call of the Nation ftir resignation 
of their service, to help the national cause by importing 
greater kindness and stricter honesty in their dealings with 
their people and fearlessly and openly to attend all popular 
gatherings, whilst refraining from taking any active part 
therein and, more specially, by openly rendering financial 
assistance to the national movement. 

This Congress desires to lay speeial emphasis on non¬ 
violence, being the integral part of the Non-co-operation 
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and invites the attention of {he people to ihe faet 

resi^l^Rion a i i i i < i 

Non-violence m word and deed is as essential bet\veen 
* 1- tlicmsclvcs, as in respect of tlie (io\ernmeiM, .iiiil 

'^Itis Congress is of opinion that llie spun of siolunee is not 
only contrary to llic grovstli of a true spirit of ilcinou.iey 
but actually retards llie enforcement (if necessaiy) it the 
olherstages of Non-co-operation. 

I-inally. ill ‘^’'■dcr that the Khilafat and the Punjab 
ongs may be redressed and swarms a established niihin 
m;r, this Congress urges upon all the public bodies, 
'whether affiliated to the Congicss or ojlieiwise, to de\ote 
(heir exclusise attention to the piomotion of uoii-voileiiee 
,nd non-co-operation with the (hsernment and, inasinueh 
'!s\hc movement of Non-co-opeiation can only suceecd 
bv complete co-opciation amongst the people (hemscKes, 
ibis Congress calls upon public assoei.ition to adcauee 
llindus-Muslim unity and the Hindu delegates ol this C on- 
eicss call upon the leading Hindus to settle all disputes bel- 
weeii Brahmins and Non-Brahmms wherever ihev may be 
cMsling, and to make a special elfoit lo rid Hinduism of 
the reproach of untouchabiliiy, and respectfully niges the 
religions heads to help the growing desire to leloiin Hinduism 
ni the mattei of its treatment of the suppressed cl.isscs. 


and n'la^lllactnrcI^ ha\c been e,i\cn ciaii fippiH lunnks 
for diinipiniL’ inici t!iis counti\ gtn^cN which cifuKl lun tinj 
their old markets m (leimaiiv and iMhci coirimos, tliis 
Congress ealls njv>n the bnlish lIca^llI^ lo make mn'id 
tins 1osv anil huthei declares lliai iminutei^. mdchains 
and dealers ol Ihitish giH'^cK will be eiilirt.l> iiKiiticd m 
refusmg to eompieie tlKii emutacis at iIk puscui iait.s td 
exchange 

luithet, tins Congress appfunts a C ommiiiee lo be 
named b> A I ( (' to tak^ steps tf^ deal ettcctoel\ wuh the 
siuratnm 

VI. KIX^IAFn I Ins ( iHiguss Is id ifpiniou ilnit 
m putsiiant.e ol the ptdics (d Nt'tii-ctmtperatu'n. the people 
of India sluHild refrain lioin taking aiis pail m lunt.lu'ns t'r 
festiMties m hoiunit id llKll iiii i" m t u (t'NNMi.m. 
during Ins Imihcoming \isit to India 

Ml. RFSOIVKI) lhat this ( ongie-s exptesscs us 
fullest s\mpath\ witli the woikcis ol linlia m then siiurrle 
for securing then legitimate right > thnnigh the oigninsalion 
ol hades hnioiis and tdaces on iccoid its eo \lemnatioii ol 
the brutal polic> ol ireatine the lives ol liklian woikeis as 
of no account undei the false pietext ol piesi iviin’. law and 

oidci. 


III. RESOT.VED ^ 

(1) Thai, in the opinion of this CongiesA, ii is 
necessary in the mteiests ot India lo disseminate 
coricet information about India and Indian .luestions 
m foreign countries; 

('>) That this Congress, while authorising the 
\].CC. to give clfeel lo the foregoing resolution, 
resolves: 

(a) lhat the puhlieation of ncwspapei fiiilin 
as an'organ of the Congress be discontinued loithwilh 
and the contiacts of the present si.df be temiinated. 

(b) That subject to the existing iMbiluies m 
connection with the British Congress Committee and 
newspaper, India, no further Imancial assistance lioiu 
the Congress fund be supplied fo. these piu poses; ami 

(el That a Committee consisting of Ben Spool 
Parikh, Holforcl Knight, Vakil. M H. kidwai .am 
Dube be appointed for winding up tie a ,uis ' 
British Congress Committee and newspa c 

IV RESOLVED -This Congress pays its homage to 
the sahed memoiy of the great lush patriot 
and sends its message of syujpathy to the lush PeopK 
their struggle for Independence. 

V. RESOLVED -Wheieas His Majesty s Cjoxcinme ^ 

and the GoNcrnment of India, f 

cedented use in Indian Steiling Exchange and ^ 
Councils, in wanton disregard ol Indian "f" ' , 

ssed in the Minority Report of the Cmreney j 

the enormous and serious loss to the ''f.';,-’ 
have pursued a ruinous policy eonceixci i . , p, 
British manufacturers with the result ' 

and Commerce have of ti substantial 

while the British Treasury has been relieve lists 

part of its indebtedness to India, and the Briti, . P 


Mil. RFSOLM’-I) That ibis Fougjchx is ol opinion 
that Indian I aboui should be oiii.\ni/ed willt a view to 
impi ovc and piomotc ihcir well-being and sesure lo ihcni 
then just lights and also to picvcnl the e\|doiialion (1) ol 
Indian I ahoui (2) ol Indian resoiiises h\ loieign ageneus. 
and that the All-lndia C’ongicss ( ommittec slionkl appoint 
a Committee to take effeetive steps m that hehall 

IX. RESOIAFD Hus Congiess invites the attention 
of the public to the pobvy pursued h> the (iovemmenl m 
the different Provinces of India ol foiciblv acc]uiiiiig lands 
on i luge scale m the mtciesi .d eapiialists and especially 
b.ieiim eapiialisis bv the levkEss and imiusUh.ihle use ul 
the laud Acquisiuoii Act, thus dcMioving the lie.iiths ,,ih 
homes ami the settled oeeiip.iUuiw ol the poui el, , sees ,,ml 
bndhnldeis ,md is ut opinion lli.it it .illouls lunhci giounds 
lor Noii-co-opeiation .ig.unsi the (nneiniueul 

Hus Confess Uulhe. .il'Pe.iK m the Imli.in cpil.ihsis 
eoueeiiied ami calls upon ihem lo .iveit ihe uupemling iiuu 
ol the pool peasant 

X RIwSOIAFD IItis Congress pl iscs on ic'coid its 
siue’erc svmp.ilhy with those polrue.il woike's wlu. Ii,,ve- 
been arrested and uupMsoued w„h. o, wnlu.ul, leguIn 
.keilieation of eh.uge and open tnal and who ate sul 
uiined III piison oi whose lieveloiu ol moveiueiU and 
lioii lie still leslrieled by exeeiUive older .iml this 
OMt’gr'!-ss expresses the hope thal iheii devoUoii lo iheir 
C, U V and the hope of dx ea.Iv .ill.iuumn, ol Swam 
which \v, 11 render ihese acts ol nuusuee impossible, will 
sustain them m ihe-ir piesent Inal. 

VI RESOIAEI) Hus Congress is ol opinion that 
,,, the- wide ptevaleuee ami geneially accepted 
having icgard 1 Frvini systems of medicine m 

utility should he made by the 

pS’cu'this'country to further popularise these systems 
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by establishing schools, colleges and hc>spitals for instruc¬ 
tion and treatment in accordance \Mth the indigenous system. 

XII. RLSOLVKI) This Congress earnestly requests 
all the S()\ereigii Princes of India to take immediate steps 
t«) establish lull Responsible Ciovemment m their States. 

XIII. RFsSOLVKI) Ihis ('ongress notes the resump¬ 
tion, m spite of declarations of the Ciovernment of India to the 
contrary, of repression m the Punjab, Delhi and elsewhere, 
and invites those cmicemed to bear their suffeiings with 
l(nti(ude and, whilst respecting all lawful orders, to pro¬ 
secute Non-violent Non-C o-opeiation with redoubled 
\ igour 

XIV'. RIsSOI.VFD As free elementary education is 
the primaly and urgent need of the masses of Iriiha, this 
( ongKss urges on all Congress organi/ati(Uis to introduce 
and enloice the same in their respective areas on national 
lines 

XV. RIsSOI.VKI) I Iris Congress puls on record its 
leCiugs of gratciulness to HCi Mokmman whose arduous 
labiniis and courageous cliampionship of the cause of 
India have made tile Indian case widely known to the people 
outside India and ci>ndemn the policy (T (Kueinment 
v\hich still keeps him removed lioin the Indian people. 

XM. RI.SOIAI D This ( (ingress tenders its thanks 
to the Muslim .Asso^lations for their rcsi hilions against cow- 
slaughter. 

2 I Ills ('ongiess recognises the great economic nece¬ 
ssity lor tile pioiection ol cattle and urges upon the people 
ol India h> do their best to achieve this object, particularly 
l>v lelusing to sell Ciiltle or hides lor expoit trade. 

XV'II. RRSOIARD I his Congress liaving consideied 
the coinposiiion anil pioceduie of tlie I shir ( oMMinfL 
and 11 ^ Repoit which, il cairicd out, is calculated to increase 
the subsetvicnce .md impotence of India, and is of opinion 
tliat ihetepoil furnislies siiong additional ground l«>r 
Non-co-operalion anil lor showing how dangerous it is to 
postpone the immediate establishment of Swaraj. 

XVIII. ( ().\M 1/C J l(}\. Anulc I. 

I he object of the liiilian National C ongress is (Ire attain¬ 
ment ol Sw.uaiva by the people ol India by all legitimate 
and peacelul means. 

(Note' I his was passed as Resolution No I ) 

XIX. RIs.SOIAKD In view ol the fret that iiiisun- 
dei standings exist aiiKvng the Sikhs as to the position ol their 
community m the futuie giolKy ol India, tins Congress assures 
the Siklis that llieii interests will receive the same protection 
in any .scheme ol Swaraj for India as is provided loi Maho- 


miTiedan and other minorities in Provinces other than the 
Punjab. 

XX. RRSOLVED—This Congress condemns the 
Government for its callous disregard of the immediate needs 
of the Indian people in reference to its policy as regards the 
exportation of food-stuffs in spite of famine conditions pre¬ 
vailing and in order to mitigate the disastrous consequence 
thereof, this Congress advises the traders not to export 
food-stuffs fparticularly wheat and rice) and further advises 
producers and the public not to sell such food-stuffs to 
exporting traders and agencies or help m any way the export 
of these stuffs. 

XXI. RESOLVED This Congress extends its heaity 
support to the Indians in hast Africa and South Africa m 
their lieroic and noble struggle against the treatment meted 
out to them, a treatment that threatens their scxial, economic 
and political ruin, by the Government of hast Africa and 
South Africa; 

Ihis Congress approves of the policy of peaceful non- 
co-operation initiated by the Indians of East Africa with 
a Mew to securing complete equality of treatment alike m 
law and m practice; 

Ihis C'ongress is painfully aware of the fact that, in 
the picsent enslaved condition of the people of this country 
It cannot give protection to their coimtiynien in I iji, who 
liave been so inhumanlv treated by their Government and 
planters as to result in the cnlorced return of the poor men 
and women who Igid made I i|i their home. 

Ihis Congress considers that the hclfilessness of the 
nation m the matter of tire tieatment of Indians in the Riitish 
Dominions overseas is a clear demonstration of the necessity 
of Non-coo|XTatio;i for lire establishment of Swarajya. 

This Congress places on record its grateful appreciation 
of the valuable and selHess services rcndeied and being 
rcndereii by C F. Andrivvs to the cause cf Indentured 
Indians m 1 iji and elsewhere and the Indian settlers in Last 
and South Atiica. 

XXn. RESOLVED This Congress appoints MO'fll A I 
NI IIRU, ANSAKI and C'. RAJACiOPAI ACflARIAI^, 
Cicneial Secictanes ot the C ongress for the year 1^21 and 
teM)lved that the heavl-quaitvis of the All-lndia Congress 
Committee shall be located at Allahabad. 

XXIII. RESOLVED This C ongress places on record its 
graleiul thanks for the valiiahle services rendered by its 
Cieiicral Secretary V J Ihviii^ in India and hngland as also 
by l\miht (iokvran N\in Misra and Dr. Ansvri, General 
Secrctaiies of the Congress for the year 1920. 

XXIV . RESOLVED—Ihc next Congress shall meet 
at Ahmedabad. 



THE CONGRESS SCENE : 
1885—1920 


F (;l.l ()\\ ING llic opciiiivj. L(i.ip(crs on iUo 
lici'.ilds o\' the D:i\\n jiul the hi>uiulei 
o\ the C (’»!igress, lliere is an annual ie\ie\\, troin 
ISSa to lh2(). It is thus a stoi\ of 36 \ears, o\' 
37 sessions (excluding the one hioken up at Surat 
in 1^)07 a.nd including the Special ones of I61S and 
ld20) and of 31 Presidents, j\Hir of them ha\mg 
each presided twice and one thrice. 

Of these 31, as many as eleven (including (jeorge 
^ ule and Henry ('ott('m) came I'rom Pengal 
ecslaticall>’ hailed by Amhica Charan Ma/umdai 
as “alert, keen-sighted, enthusiastic, iierv, go- 
ahead Pengal -the rountam-head ol' ide.is and the 
centre ol' patriotic inspiration", eight (including 
William W'edderburn) IVom [Bombay, the world's 
gate-way to India, live (including Mis Besant) 
from the intellectual South, three Irom the Ihiited 
PioMiices (>!' Agra and Oudh, and one each fiom 
Berai, Rihar and the Punjab, while one the 
Irish M P. AKVed W'ebb, -came iVom abia>ad 
hm the occasit)!!. 

Altogether 15 citie^ m what was Ibitish India 
were the venues of lite 37 sessions W'estein India, 
or Boml>ay Ihesidenev, cemv ened ihelaig.est number 
ot' session^, eight m all Ikvmbav, the birth-place 
of the (huigi'es'., held live annual sessions aiul one 
Special session, alt(’>gether eight, Pooiiti, the m 
(ellectual centre of Maharashtia, and \hmedabad, 
tile mdustricd headquai ters of (iuiaiat, held a 
session each. It may be lecoided hete lltat the 
C ongress indeed met at aiiotlier citv also m the 
BombaV Presidencv, but the Suiat session ol PH)7 
ended m a fiasco 

Next Beigeal which meant the city ot ( alcutta 
and till PM2, the Capital of India -held seven 
sessions, including the Special sessu)n ol 1620 
\ll the SIX sessions held m the South met at Mailras 
while the equal number ot' sessions held m I P. 
were at three dilTerenl cities, at Allahabad thilec, 
lAieknow twice and at Banaias (Uice. Punjabhehl 
four sessions, three at Lahore and one at Amriisai 
The tdd C\P. and Berar held two sessi('>ns, one at 
Nagpui and the other at Amraoli Bihar and 
Sind only tigured once m the picture, when the 
C'ongress respectively met at Bankiporc and at 


LaoK hi \nd l)elhi, m\ vearN afiei u lH*(..(me (he 
( apitvil, w.is the \eniie tU'an annual se^suui 

1 he Iheskleniship i>t (he C ongiess had alvsavs 
been regaided as the highest houiuir that India 
had in hei g^owei to bestow on one as ‘the sign of hei 
lullest love. tiLisi and appioval' It was a triumph 
ol the secular ehaiadei tvf the C ongress that ol the 
31 Congiess Piesidents (lignnng m this X'oliime). 
apart h<un I'oui Muslims and tluee Parsecs, iheie 
were four ol' Biitish nationahtv, excluding Mis 
Bcsant, who tlunij’h liish b\’ birth, was Indian by 
adtvption In ta\,l. the verv foimdei of the ( ongi ess 
was an honouted Lnghshman Allan Oelavian 
Hume, .ind il mav well be recalled that at the 
Seeontl Round Lable ('onfeienee, Ci.indhi|i said: 

“It IS a matter of the greatest pleasuie to 
me to slate that the Congiess was lirst con¬ 
ceived m an I nglish brain. Allan Octavian 
Hume we knew as thelathei of the ('ongiess 

Viewe«,l from the occup.it lonal .ingle, L.ivv 
rlommated the Congress Presidential scene, with 
as many as 17 lepresentmg it, meludmg the two 
solicitors, RahimlLill.ih S.iy.ini ol Bombay and 
Bhupendt.m.ith Basu of Beng.d I lom the educa¬ 
tional lield c.mic tluee Smendr.math ILinei'iea. 
Ananda Mohan Bose aiKl (Jopal Kiishna (iokhale 
.iikI liom Business, also three (ieorge \Tile, 
Dadabhai N.ioioji .ind !)inshavv Ldul|i VV.icha 
Makiviap and ! ajpal Rai lepresented ,i vaiiety of 
interests, to the extent of defying rigid classilicalion 
while N.iwab Seed Mohammed w.is blissfully tree 
from any iviad'essumaI mteiest m life I hree 
belonged to the Indian ( ivil Service, Wetlder- 
burn, Henry Chvtton and R C Diitl I he remain¬ 
ing two were the Iiish \1 P, Allied Webb, and 
(he Irish-born Mrs IC'sant who was multitudinous 
in her range id'interests as well as activities 

d hough Hume fi)unded the (ongiess arul 
viilLialiy earned it on his shoulders for over a 
score of ye.irs as its tiisl (icncial Secretary, ho 
himscll' never iilled the ('iUigress chair. Talking 
ol' the alien line, it w.is the privilege ol George 
Yule, William Weddeibuin, Alficd Webb and 
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i3cnry Colton to preside over the Congress. Yule, 
who represented big business at Caleutta was ol 
considerable help to the British (’ommittee of 
the C\)ngress; Webb was an Irishman who look 
great interest in India as an M.P.; Cotton belonged 
to the Civil Service, missed a Governorship having 
Gashed with Cdir/on, and from the Fhesidential 
chair visuali/ed the ideal of the United States ot 
India; and Wedderburn, also of the I.C'.S., gave 
not only all his lime to the seiviee ol India but 
spent all his pension on Indian causes, so much so 
that Surendraiiath Banerjea hailed him as ‘(riily 
an Iiulian jvatiiol iiMhe earb of an bnglish ol I iciaP. 

I’oremosl among the Muslims to identilv lliem- 
selves with the C’ongress aiul make it truly n<itional 
were the brilliant Budiudm Ivabji and the seekile 
Rahimlullah Sayani, both from Bombav. Next 
m the line was that noble rcprcsent<iti\e ol the 
Muslim aristoeiacy, Na\sab S\ed Mohammed 
Bahadur of Madras wlu), (m his wile's side, was 
related to 'fippu Sultan. I ivc vears after he 
presided at K;irachi m PG3, came from Bihai, 
the younger of the two oiitsLmdmg Imam brothers, 
and the salianl nationalist, llasan Imam, to preside 
over the first Special ( ongress which met in 
Bombay to camsidei' the Montloid Reforms. 

In its long annals newer had the Congress been 
inspired, nursed and imuilded bv thiee men from 
the same community moie than by the Parsee 
triumvirate, consisting ol the veneiable Dadabhai 
Naoroji, the lormidable Phero/eshah Mehta and 
the virile ninshavv Ldul)i Wacha 1 iie first Imlian 
to enter British PaihamenI, the sleepless sentinel 
o| India’s economic interests, and the patriarch 
wh(’) spoke of Swaia) for the lirst time from the 
('ongress presidential chair, Naoi('>|i was the 
Nestoi ol Indian |vohtics aiul the gieatest Indian 
since Ram Molum Ri\v Mehta whose domi¬ 
nation id' the eaily Congiess was truly leonine, 
was a bc»rn le*idei, comparable to Cjladstonc. 
Wacha, the leading ( oiigiess economist and the 
mdefaligcd'rle Geneial Secretaiv m the line of 
Hume, v\as a man of cvclopaedic knowldege and 
ama/mg v i tali tv. 

What the Paisee ct>mmumiv did bv w,iv o[' 
lending distinction t(^ the eailv CongIe^s was only 
equalled, if not excelled, bv Bengal among the 
Provinces. The very liist C ongress Piesident was 
a Bengalee Woomes ( lum.der lUmneriec, of 
whom Anandacharlu said that if he was the most 


Hnglish of Indians in his appearance, he was the 
most Indian of Indians in his feelings, affections 
and sentiments. Born in a free country, he 
would have, according to Gt^khale, attained the 
position of Prime Minister. Then there were 
Surendranath Banerjea, Ananda Mohan B(’>se, 
Romesh Chunder Dutt, Lai Mohan Ghose, Rash 
Beliari Ghose, Bhupendranath Basil, S P. Smha 
and Ambica C’haran Ma/umdar, giants all. Dutt 
who belonged to the !.(' S. was a poet, economist 
and historian, and the most versatile of them all; 
Ananda Mohan Bose, educationist and reformer, 
was the samtliest of politicians; Baneijca and 
(ihose excelled as oratois. \ or Iialf a centurv, 
Surendranath Banerjea" to (jiKMe Mrs Naidu, 
“assailed tlie heavens with the llumdcrs o) his 
splendid (Ualory at the Inirning w rones to his 
jveople". If Ncvinscm comjsarcil him to ( iccro, 
( hint.im.im ranked Gliose higher as an (U'aloi 
^'et, for the lolticst llights of eloquence, there ha^ 
been notliing comparable to \n.inda Mohan 
IL^se's peroration at Madras. Rash Beliaii (jhc^e. 
a piiist of higji eminence, was as much steeped m 
hteiMture .is m l.iw ; Smha, rose be a 1 aw Mmi- 
sterand latei sat m the House ol Lords, Bhiijx-iuha- 
n.ith Basil ;tnd Ambica C h.trail Ma/umdai weie 
oiators m the line of Siiiendianath Banenea 

ILiiiing, N.ioroii, Mehta. W.teha, 'lyab)i and 
Sayani, from Western Indi.t. came (oanesh Naravan 
( handavarkar and Gop.il Kiisiina Gokhale I lie 
only Konkani to have .ascended the (’ongress 
yjuld'u C handavarkai, as a former Ibitish Governor 
of Bt'inlxiv put it, “stood out .is a lyjvc of wliieh 
liidi.i {Possessed lew examples at a time when 
iheie w.is need foi s(daer cinmsels and lolly 
guidance" Of' (fjokhale, Ranade's discijde and 
(iandhiii's guru, no more need be said tli.in tli.it 
he was lecognised to be the most dedic.iled public 
servant and tlie most dolmgiiiNhed 1 iber.d state^- 
m.m (d' his time 

OlThe thiee C (Migicss Presidents that c.inie fiom 
U P, two were Kashmiii Pandits Bislieii N.iiavan 
Dar and Motilal Nehru, the (dher being the un¬ 
forgettable Madan Mohan M.ilaviaii. L)eseiibed 
as the Wmiis of the C ongress, Malaviaji singled 
himself out as ‘the high-priesl of Indian Nationa¬ 
lisin' who was as much .idmired lor his eloquence 
as respected for his character. Bishen Narayan 
Dar who lose to be a .ludgc was as v\idel\ known 
as a literary politician as Rash Ikhari (Jhose. 
Motilal Nehru who, by his appearance on the 
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(^-^^ngrcss scene, brouglit (o it :in unknown baronial 
distinction, also distingiiislicd hiinscll' as one of 
(he foremost to line up witli (Jaiulhiji and sircng- 
(hcii Ins hands. 

Ihere was nothing glamorcnis :ihout Mudhol- 
kar, but there was no more de\out a C ongressman 
ilian this maker of Miulcin Herar. the imlv 
Ptiniabi to Inoe won the C’ongress crown, I ajpat 
Rai passed into histcuy as a national heio at the 
licieht o\' his fame, and as a niaitxr on his death. 
\iul then there was Mrs. bezant, I lie first woman- 
President of the C'ongiess, wIk^sc iiuli\idiial ascen¬ 
dancy brought the bicalii of' new life t(^ its 
poliLV and programme. 'Net b\ the end of' 1020, 
\sc find her falling out o\' line willi the new poln.\- 
niakcis ol the ("ongress. 

Apart (Venn Nawab S\cd Mohammed and 
Mis. besaiit, whom Madias alwa\s ](S\ed (o claim, 
tlieie were (hice Ih'esidciKs (iom (lie South, c.ich 
the slLiidiesi reisresentviti\e of his own legion m 
wfiat was tlien a composite State. I here was 
something outstandingly esammon m this southein 
limit}', compiising of' \naiulaLhai hi ( \ndhra) 
Sankaran Nair(Keuila) and \ i|a>aragjia\achai lar 
( famil Nad). I lie\ were men of sturdy mdepeio 
deuce and \aliant figliters wfio would newer lower 
the Hag m tlie hand \nainuieliarlu died as 
caal\ asm IOOS; Sankai an Ndar had. by the time the 
( ongress met at Amiitsai. Hung his lesienation m 
the face of' I ord CiTcImst'ord. and \ ija\aiagha\a- 
chaiiar, as tlie Picsident of tiie Nagpur ( ongiess, 
was tlie tallest of the Komaiis. among the Old 
Cjiiard. It was his piwilcge to lia\e, so to sa\, 
inaiigui.itcd a new era and talked of Nagj^iir as 
Nhermop}lae' m (’ongress hislor\. 

Such were then men who Idled the ( oneiess 
scene and brought honour to the ( ongiess and to 
iIiemseKes as its staiulaid-beaiers. 

Those who weie twice Congress l^residents, 
duiing the period, ISS5-in2(), were W (’ Bonnerjee, 
William Wedderbrnn, Surendianalh Bancriea aiul 
Madan Mohan Mala\ia while Oadabhai Nhun-oji 
Tad the imie]ue distmctiim of presiding thrice. 
I he a\erage age at which one lawe to be (’ongress 
President during this peiiod, was The oldest 

pieside was Mrs. Besant and the >oungest 
(•okhale: the former was 70 and the Litter 39; 
the second oldest and the second }oimgest weie 


both liaan the South \ i]a\aiagha.\a.chai lai .aM 
and Sankaian Nair (III) I lie .,isc <d H idabhai 
Naongi was o\ special ognitkancc loi, while he 
Wvis a little o\ei (a), when lie hist pieNskd. he 
was SI when he piesided loi ihe thud im,. n 
( alci'Ua 

Ihe gK\-beaided beiuwvdeiice .U 
( hiindei ILmeeiiea and I) idabhai \ iiaoji. i'le 
kamme d.ommalion ol Pheio/eshah Nh.hia, du 
soothing mllueriLe >•! (lopal kiishna (lokl ile 
and Maoan Mohan Mala\i\a the sioim\ le.id.ei 
shi(’> (d Mis \niae Besant and ihe palnawhal 
guidamcc ol \ pax a: .!L'ha \,k hai lai. wue dia.e^i 
phases 111 tlie Im t", \ ig ihe ( imgiess l-ehne ( la' hu¬ 
ll aiiixed mi liie o_,ne al \miiisai m |n|n ,.a| 
staitcd changin'’ iis anlne v.oiiise Indeoi :dl 
It < ame uiulei the Mad’atmK ,pell and li m l 
‘militant h the ( ongieN - loed to be calks I a "loi i!/. vl 
deb.iting 'OLielx. imulelliiU’ it, ckHiik'ike uul 
lechnk|iie on the appioxed p nu i n ol mid- \ k na m 
labeialiMii P>eades legHkima Na(’io|i's wi.dom. 
admiimg (lot bale's k'lcie. l^aimg MCila'^ i 
^onahl} .uul icwelliiiL’ m Baiieiie.is (Maloi\ ii 
did piecioiis little lo mllueike. mileh less o\u ^ae. 
the (loxeinment When n was med td pleaUing, 
It protested, when it was iiied (d pioiesimg, ii 
launched a \cib.il (mskim’hi So n ailed sniomhb 
I'oi o\er tweni} \eais 

In P'07. howc'.ei. Suiat heaid the i iimblm" . ol 
icwolt againm khuleiale leadeiship, and ihe ydil 
that ensued meant l lu' seLe^ a on. not the ^-iipi cm !c x. 
ol'the extremists, kd h\ B.il (i.mgadh.ii I ikik .'ud 
1 ala Laipat R.u In 191(o I ikknow l(miid tiie 
('ongiess reunited \s ihe \Ldei.in Xmbi^.i 
( haran Ma/umdar said liom the Piesidenh.il 
chair. ‘If the ( ongiess w.is hniied in ihe »dd 
I ic'nch gaiden .it Suial. ii k le-hoin U’dax in die 
K.iiser B.mh of Iiicknow, ihe ".iiden ot d'e 
eoieeous king, Waiid Ah Shah Ihe tollo\' u" 
\eai', I9I7, witnessed ne\x leadeiship when, undei 
unusual ciicumsl.inces. Mis Besant wa. cisvted 
Picsident Ihe temper (d the limes was fed 
rcwealed m her elocpient eiilogx (d the ( ongress 
when she exclaimed .it the teg^ of her \oice. ‘ W hile 
1 was humiliated, }<>u crowned me with hoinuii , 
while 1 was slandered, Ixdicwed me m my 

inteerilv and good laith, while I xxas ciiished 
under the lieci o\ a hmeaiicr.itie Powei, \ou 
aeelaimed me as \mir leader, while I was silenced 
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